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AN  APPEBOIATION 

Ah  II  roiiimiltpe  ive  (ipsire  tii  ex|iress  imr  ncprei-iatioii  nnd  gnitiluiie 
to  onr  retiring  ('h»irnian,  Mr.  William  X.  Ilflrtwiiorn,  iirid  his  qiieeiil.v 
wife,  I'or  the  invaluable  wrvii-e  tliey  have  remlered  tliiR  Coinniiltee  liy 
tlieir  IhouRlilfiil,  MntirinR  fnd  consiatent  effort  to  increase  the  eflii-ieni-y 
of  this  Association  iu  the  lines  of  work  alrpaily  under  its  eare. 

They  alBo  have,  by  jiersonai  influence  and  at  their  own  exiieiise,  helil 
many  iniportant  eonferenees,  ivhieh  liBve  l)pen  of  great  service  uni)  far- 
reaehin);  in  their  restdts,  and  liy  assembling  the  leaders  in  ninny  eilicti 
anil  localities  to  meet  them  and  each  other  at  InncheK  and  bnuqnels. 
they  have  l)i>en  able  to  gather  valuable  hnuu-leiljj;e  of  conditions  anil  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  |dan»  that  havo  resolted  in  Rreat  k'""'  1"  ""r 
Asswiufinn. 

Our  gratitude  and  prayera  for  their  continued  usefulness  follow  them 
us  Y,i.  Hartshorn  takes  up  hix  new  ])OKition  as  President  nf  the  A'xn- 
ciation.  We  shall  still  hope  to  receive  for  many  years  the  benefit  of 
their  long  exjierience  in  orgnniKed  Sunday  School  ivork. 

K.  K.  Wnrren.  Chnirnian, 
Jnstiee  J.  J.  Maelaren, 
Dr.   H.  M.  llaniill, 
For  the  International  Committee. 
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HISTORICAL 


National  and  Intixnational  Cohtxntions 
At  a  confeience  of  friends  of  Sunday- schools,  held  id  Pbiladelphia 
dnring  the  annlTersary  of  tho  American  Sundsy-Sctiool  Union  and  the 
General  Assemblj  of  the  Presbyteriftn  church,  May  23,  1832,  thirteen 
itates  and  two  territories,  numbers  suggesting  the  b^inning  of  our 
national  indepen  donee,  were  represented.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
Kcommending  the  Baperintendents  mod  teachers  througbont  the  country 
to  convene  to  consider  the  duties  and  obligations  of  officers  of  Sunday- 
■ehoola,  and  the  best  pkms  of  organizing,  instructing  and  managing  a 
annday-school.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  lists  of  ques- 
tlooB  covering  the  Sunday-school  effort  as  then  understood,  to  be  sent  to 
Sunday -scbool  workers  over  the  land.  The  committee  prepared  seventy- 
eight  questions  on  thirteen  different  sections  as  follows:  Schools,  organ- 
ization, diseipline,  visiting,  modes  of  instmction,  union  question  books, 
ether  qaestion  books,  libraries,  other  means  of  success,  superintendents, 
Bible  clsflses,  adnlt  classes  and  miscellaneons.  Three  hundred  answers 
were  received,  many  of  them  eopions,  and  the  collection  is  preserved  in 
a  quarto  volume  of  twenty-four  hundred  pages,  in  the  library  of  the 
Ameiicau  Sunday-sdiool  Union,  Philadelphia. 

PmsT  National  Convintion 
The  first  national  convention  was  held  in  New  York,  in  the  Chatham 
Street  Chapel,  October  3,  1832,  as  a  result  of  the  Philadelphia  confer- 
ence. Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jereey,  one  of  the  emi- 
nent men  of  the  time,  was  chosen  president,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty 
delegates  were  present,  repreeentiug  fourteen  of  the  twenty-fonr  States 
and  four  Territories  of  the  Union.  Eon.  Oerritt  Smith  was  one  of  the 
vice-preddents,  and  the  body  was  a  notable  one,  including  many  of  the 
religions  leaders  of  the  day,  both  clergymen  and  laymen.  Among  the 
topics  considered  were:  Infant  Sunday-school  Organicatlon ;  Qnallfy- 
ing  Scholars  to  become  Teachers;  Organization  of  County  and  other 
Unions;  and  the  Propriety  of  having  more  than  One  Session  a  Day. 
The  sessions  of  the  convention  were  continued  through  three  days. 
"The  novelty  of  the  occasion,  the  stimolus  of  large  audiences,  the  sub- 
11 
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j«ctB  disensaed,  the  ability  of  mauj'  of  the  speskers,  the  whole-hearted 
Mol  of  the  delegates,  the  spirit  of  prayer  that  prevailed,  the  large 
amoant  of  informattoD  eoatribvted,  the  number  of  stimulatiug  ineidenta 
atated — made  the  coDveotion  one  of  remarkable  auccess.  Out  of  it  neat 
forth  many  streams  to  'make  glad  the  city  of  our  God.*  The  delegates 
went  from  it  to  their  places  of  labor  with  an  intelligent  seal  which  was 
froitful  of  good  works  over  the  whole  nation."  The  interest  developed 
in  the  discussions  was  such,  and  the  value  of  the  conference  was  esti- 
mated so  iiigUy,  as  indicated  above  by  one  who  was  there,  that  it  was 
decided  to  hold  another  convention  in   1833. 

Sbcohd  National  Coiivsntioh 

The  second  national  convention,  in  Philadelphia,  May  22,  1833,  was 
called  too  soon  after  the  first  to  attract  a  large  representation,  and  only 
nine  states  sent  delegates.  Hon.  Willard  HaU,  an  eminent  Delaware 
jurist,  was  president  of  the  convention.  While  the  numbers  were  small 
the  meeting  seemed  to  be  full  of  life  and  interest.  One  profitable  dis- 
cussion considered  was  "Private  Snnday-echoola, "  meaning  schools  or 
claasw  taught  in  private  houses  for  those  who  were  not  willing,  on  ac- 
count of  poverty  or  sectarian  prejudice,  to  attend  the  Sunday-scbools 
in  their  neighborhood — a  prophetic  foreshadowing  of  the  present  Home 
Department  movement. 

Third  National  Contention 

Uore  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  passed  before  the  second  national 
convention  was  followed  by  another.  Evidently  the  movement  had  not 
taken  root,  nor  did  it  do  so  with  the  third  one  held  in  Philadelphia, 
February  22-24,  1859.  Seventeen  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
were  represented  by  delegates,  and  there  was  one  visitor  from  Great 
Britain.  Ex<Oov.  James  Pollock  was  president,  and  H.  Clay  Trumbull, 
of  Connecticut,  then  just  coming  forward  into  tlie  notice  of  the  Sunday- 
school  world,  was  one  of  the  secretaries.  The  list  of  speakera  was  a 
notable  one,  and  shows  that  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  sense 
and  sparkle  and  spirit  in  the  convention.  A  committee,  of  which 
George  U.  Stuart  was  ciiairman,  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  "a  sim- 
ilar assemblage  of  the  evangelical  Sabbath-schools  of  America." 

PoDETH  National  Convention 

In  June,  1868,  at  the  International  Convention  of  the  Toung  Men's 

Christian  Association,  in  Detroit,  an  informal  meeting  of  Sunday-school 

workers  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  bold  a  National  Sunday-school 
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Convention  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Apiil  28,  1869.  Tnentj'-eight  states  and 
one  territory  were  represented  by  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  delegstes, 
ftnd  there  were  visitora  from  Canada,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Egypt 
and  Soath  Africa.  Geo.  H.  Stuart,  of  Pennaylvania,  presided,  Ebv.  J. 
H.  Vincent  and  B.  F.  Jacobs  were  associated  witb  H.  Clay  Trumbull  as 
secretaries  of  the  convention.  The  coavention  whs  iDternational  in  char- 
acter, if  not  in  name,  and  its  seaaionB  were  characterized  by  their  eitra- 
ordinary  apiritnal  power.  The  writer  cannot  recsll  any  meeting  he  ever 
attended  that  in  this  respect  was  qaite  its  equal.  It  was  said  by  the 
editor  of  the  Svnday  School  Timet  that  "never  before  had  so  many 
Bunday-Bchool  leaders  of  the  land  been  brought  face  to  face.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  it  was  the  most  memorable  Sunday-school  gathering  ever  assem- 
bled in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  Tongues  of  fire  seemed 
to  be  given  to  the  speakers.  The  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  union 
prevailed.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  over  twenty-flve  hundred 
visitors,  in  addition  to  the  five  hundred  twenty-six  delegates,  in  attend' 


Fhth  National  Costzntion 

The  fifth  national  convention,  at  Indianapolis,  April  16-10,  1S72,  was 
destined  to  be  epoch-making.  There  were  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  delegates  present  from  twenty-eight  states  and  one  territory. 
Other  workers  were  present  from  <^nada.  Great  Britain  and  India. 
Philip  Q.  Gillett,  of  Illinois,  was  president.  The  sessions  were  held  in 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  announced  in  the  call  for  the 
convention  that  among  the  themes  foremost  in  interest  and  importance 
for  its  consideration  was  that  of  a  system  of  uniform  Bible  lessons  for 
the  Sunday-schools  of  the  land.  A  tentative  course  which  bad  been  put 
out  by  the  publishers,  though  imperfect,  proved  to  be  quite  popular 
simply  because  of  its  uniformity.  The  Sunday-schools  of  the  land  were 
studying  the  same  book;  why  not  the  same  lessont  The  sentiment  in 
favor  of  one  lesson  for  all  schools  grew  rapidly  within  the  year,  and 
when  the  convention  assembled,  though  there  were  doubts  of  its  feasi- 
bility and  its  desirability  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  Sun- 
day-school world,  after  an  impassioned  address  by  B.  P.  Jacobs,  who 
had  been  the  principal  advocate  of  uniformity,  the  vote  was  practically 
onaniinons  in  its  favor.  The  first  lesson  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  lesson  course  to  cover  seven  years.  The  inclusion  of  two  Can- 
adian brethren  as  members  of  this  committee  made  it  impossible  for  the 
next  convention  to  be  other  than  international.  At  this  convention  a 
national  statistical  secretary  was  appointed.    This  innovation  proved  to 


be  of  great  value  to  the  cause,  as  showing  progress  in  organized  work, 
and  eetabliflhing  an  intelligent  basis  for  the  activities  of  the  workers. 

Sixth  National  Oontkntion,  Fibst  Ihtisnational 
The  sixth  national  and  first  international  convention  was  held  in  Bal- 
timore, May  11'13,  187S.  Bev.  Oeorge  A.  Pels,  of  New  Jerse;,  waa 
president,  and  there  were  four  hundred  and  siity-three  delegates  present. 
The  eoDvention  appears  to  have  been  mainlj  a  jubilation  over  what  had 
been  accomplished  at  Indianapolis.  The  report  of  the  Lessen  Committee 
was  inspiring  in  that  it  showed  how  extensively  the  nnifonn  lessons  had 
been  adopted  bj'  the  Sundaj-sohools  of  many  denominations.  Twenty 
Canadian  repreeentatives  participated  In  the  convention  proceedings. 

Second  Inteknational  Convention 
Nothing  particnlarly  new  was  done  in  the  way  of  progress  at  the 
second  international  convention  in  Atlanta,  Oa.,  April  17-19,  1878. 
Governor  Colquitt,  of  Georgia,  presided,  and  the  moet  important  matter 
for  diecQBBion  was  the  International  Lesson  System.  The  delegates 
seemed  to  have  but  one  feeling,  and  that  one  of  warm  approval.  But 
the  main  feature  of  this  convention  was  the  fellowship  which  it  brought 
about  between  the  North  and  South.  The  writer  believes  that  noth- 
ing since  the  war  has  done  eo  much  to  promote  good  feeling  between  the 
sections  as  this  convention.  Governor  Colquitt  melted  all  hearts  with 
his  farewell  words.  The  union  of  hearts  there  was  inexpressibly  de- 
Ughtful. 

THIKD    tNTXBNATIONJkL    CONTENTION 

The  third  international  convention  met  in  Toronto,  Canada,  June 
&2-£4,  ISSl,  and  Hon.  S.  E.  Blake,  of  Toronto,  presided.  The  special 
feature  of  this  convention  was  the  inauguration  of  the  interdenomina- 
tional work  undertaken  by  the  International  Executive  Committee. 
This,  again,  was  the  suggestion  of  the  fertile  brains  of  B.  F.  Jacobs,  and 
at  this  convention  Mr.  Jacobs  began  his  long  service  as  Chairman  of  the 
IntematiDDal  Executive  Committee,  to  continue  until  the  date  of  his 
death,  twentj'One  years  later.  President  Qarfleld  sent  a  message  of  in- 
terest and  sympathy.  It  was  at  this  convention  that  the  home  class 
work  waa  first  mentioned. 

FODETH    InTISNATIONAL   CONVENTION 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Massachusetts,  preeided  at  the  fourth 
intemational  convention   in   Louisville,  Ky.,  June    11-13,    1884,     The 
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progTam  was  &d  aniterfttive  one, — The  Work,  the  Word  luid  the  Work- 
era.    That  eaggests  the  character  of  the  gatheriog. 

The  diacnssioDB  were  of  special  value  to  the  delegates  who  had  come 
long  dlBtaneea  to  obtain  new  ideas  and  inspiration. 

Pastor  John  Paol  Cooke,  of  Paris,  France,  gave  an  iuterestiDg  and 
initroctive  address  on  " Sunday-Bchool  Work  in  Europe." 

The  third  lesson  committee  nas  appointed,  and  five  persona  were  added 
ae  eorTeeponding  members,  four  for  Great  Britain  and  one  for  Franca. 

FUTH  InTEBHATIONAL  CONVINTIOtl 

Chicago  entertained  the  convention  of  1887,  June  13;  elected  Wil- 
liam Beynolde,  of  Illinois,  as  president  and  later  appointed  him  "E^eld 
Superintendent,"  the  first  official  organizer  for  the  iDt«i national  Beld. 
It  was  the  flint  gathering  of  the  kind  at  which  the  Home  Department 
was  presented  by  its  author.  The  plan  of  home  classes  had  been  so  far 
tried  and  perfected  that  here  it  w&s  set  forth  as  a  movement  meriting 
and  demanding  attention.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Hartahoru,  of  Maasa- 
ehnaetts,  came  into  prominence  among  the  international  workers  at  thia 
convention,  hj  reason  of  their  leadership  in  the  primary  work  of  the 
convention. 

Sixth  Interkational  Convintioh 

The  sixth  international  convention,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  24-27, 
1S90,  was  instructive  and  inspiring,  but  without  special  characteristics. 
Hon.  J.  G.  Harris,  of  Alabama,  presided,  and  the  convention,  b;  resolu- 
tion, placed  its  endorsement  on  the  Home  Department.  Action  was 
taken  looking  forward  to  the  erection  of  a  Sundaj-scbool  building  in 
connection  with  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1393,  a  building  which 
was  put  np,  and  in  which  many  a  memorable  meeting  was  held  while 
the  exposition  was  in  progress.  After  a  prolonged  discussion,  the  plan 
of  having  a  quarterly  temperance  lesson  on  a  Sunday  of  its  own  was 
approved  by  the  convention. 

SzTENTB  International  Convention 
The  seventh  international  and  the  world's  second  convention  were  held 
conjointly  in  St.  Louis,  August  30  to  September  5,  1SS3.  During  this 
time  the  field  workers  held  their  first  conference.  The  emphaeis  of  the 
convention  was  laid  upon  state,  county  and  township  work,  and  great 
impulse  wag  given  to  systematized  effort  which  aims  to  leave  no  part 
of  the  field  overlooked.  The  chief  discussion  was  on  the  International 
Lessons,  and  the  system  was  approved  in  the  heartiest  kind  of  an  en- 
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dorsement.  Uniformitjr  in  stndj  binds  the  SuDday-achool  workers  of 
the  different  denominations  together  in  a  tie  of  brotherhood  which  to 
them  is  per^  preeioua.  Other  topics  distuned  were:  "The  Sundar- 
school  and  Its  Influence  Among  the  Negroes  in  the  Bouth,"  "The 
Training  of  Teachers,"  "Summer  Schools,"  "Training  Schools  for 
ChriBtiao  Workers."  Hon.  Lewis  Miller,  of  Ohio,  was  the  preeiding 
officer. 

At  the  world's  convention,  Mr.  B.  P.  Jacobs,  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee,  was  elected  president.  The  addrees  of  Kev,  J.  L. 
Phillipa,  M.  D.,  the  Sundaj-school  mi83ionar7  in  India,  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  the  "Japan  Fund"  and,  several  jeara  later,  in  the  sending 
of  Mr.  Ikehara  as  the  first  Sunday-school  Secretary  to  Japan,  which  has 
now  resulted  in  the  organiietion  of  tlie  "Japan  Sunday-school  Asso- 
ciation," with  a  general  secretary  on  full  tine. 

Both  of  theee  conventions,  as  well  as  the  Field  Workers'  and  Primary 
Conferences,  were  productive  of  great  good  to  all  concerned. 

Eighth  Ihtehnational  Convention 
The  eighth  international  convention,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  1896, 
was  Qotahle  in  many  directions.  There  were  one  thousand  sixty-three 
delegates  present,  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  international 
conventions;  the  devotional  leadership  of  D.  L.  Moody,  who  conducted 
the  opening  hour  each  day,  was  a  great  inspiration;  Bishop  Vincent, 
who  bad  been  chairman  of  the  Lesson  Committee  from  the  beginning  in 
1872,  resigned,  and  Dr.  John  Potts,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  was  appointed; 
all  debts  of  the  convention  were  reported  paid  and  thirty-flve  thousand 
two  hundred  and  three  dollars  was  pledged  for  the  work  of  the  next 
triennium.  The  addresses  of  the  convention  were  of  an  unusually  high 
orderi  and  under  the  presidency  of  Samuel  B.  Capen,  of  Boston,  the 
convention  reached  a  very  high  standard.  The  "field"  of  the  conven- 
tion was  extended  to  include  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  West  In- 

At  this  convention  William  Beynolds  made  his  last  report  as  Field 
Superintendent,  as  he  wect  to  his  reward  before  the  ninth  convention 
met  in  Atlanta.  Mr.  Reynolds  reported  that  he  bad  attended  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  conventions  and  visited  every  state,  province  and  ter- 
ritory in  the  International  field,  except  Alaska,  Alberta  and  Newfound- 
land. Mr.  Keynolds  had  the  assistance  of  Prof.  H.  M.  Hamill  for  the 
whole  field,  Mr.  Hugh  Cork  for  the  Northwest,  and  Rev,  L.  B.  Maxwell 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  South. 

The  Fifth  Lesson  Committee  of  fifteen,  together  with  five  "corre- 
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a  Great  Britain,  ivere  chosen  to  select  the  lessons 

NiKTH    IKTEBKATIONAL    COKTENTIOS 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  welcomed  the  convention  in  IS99,  April  26-30,  for  the 
second  time.  Eon.  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  nee  chosen  president. 
The  convention  nas  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  William  Beynolds 
(1897),  the  first  field  superintendent.  The  work  was  broadened  by  the 
election  of  Marion  Lawranee,  of  Ohio,  as  general  secretary;  Prof,  H, 
M.  Hamill,  of  Illinois,  as  field  secretary  j  and  L.  B.  Maxwell  and  Silaa 
S.  Floyd,  both  of  Georgia,  as  norkers  aiDong  the  colored  people.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  asking  retirement  from  active  service  as  chairman  of  the  exoen- 
tive  committee,  was  made  honorary  chairman  for  life,  and  Hon.  John 
Wnnamalier,  of  PenDsylvaaia,  was  elected  to  sncceed  him.  Mr.  Wans- 
maker  afterward  declined  the  honor,  and  Mr.  Jacobs  continued  in 
Bcrrice. 

Tenth  Inteenational  Cosvbntion 

The  first  seesion  of  tlie  tenth  international  convention,  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  Jnne  20.30,  1902,  wai  a  memorial  service  commemorative  of  the 
life,  work  and  character  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs,  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  International  Executive  Committee,  who  died  three  days  before,  at 
his  home  in  Chicago.  The  tributes  were  eloquent  and  sincere,  and 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  convention  and  its  work.  Bev.  B. 
B.  Tyler,  D.  D.,  of  Denver,  the  second  clergyman  in  the  history  of  the 
national  or  international  work  to  be  so  honored,  was  chosen  president, 
and  Mr.  W.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Boston,  was  unanimously  selected  as  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  There 
were  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  delegates  enrolled,  and  they  came 
from  fifty-five  states,  provinces  and  territories.  Mr.  F,  F.  Belaej, 
president  of  the  British  Sunday-school  Union,  was  a  distinguished  guest 
of  the  convention.  The  plan  of  lesson  selection  was  one  of  the  great 
themes  of  the  convention  discussion,  and  the  final  action  of  the  con- 
vention was  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  which  read,  "That  at  this 
time  we  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  a  series  of  advanced  lessons  to  take 
the  place  of  the  uuifonn  lessons  in  the  adult  grades  of  the  Sunday- 

Elzvbnth  Inteenatiokal  Convk.tion. 
This  was  held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  June  23-27,  190S.     Sixty  states, 
territor-ee  and  provinces  were  represented,  and  the  enrollment  of  dele- 
gates was  larger  by  far  than  that  of  any  previous  convention.     The 
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delegatu  nmnbeied  1,996.  Amang  them  mn  318  poatora,  351  super- 
intendents,  866  t«Bcben,  and  2S2  other  officen,  nhich  Bhowg  that  ft 
vital  iutereet  in  the  Suodaj-scbool  nark  is  eqaallf  felt  bj  all  thoae  con- 
nected trith  it. 

At  this  gathering  the  name  of  the  bod;  was  dianged  from  "The 
Internatienal  Sunday-school  ConTention"  to  "The  International  Sun- 
day-school Asaoeiation, "  and  a  resolntion  was  adopted  to  incorporate 
the  Association.  It  was  further  voted  to  adopt  the  reconuoendationa 
that  the  advantages  and  disadvaotaget  of  an  international  Sunday- 
school  bailding  should  be  carefully  considered  and  reported  upon  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  AssociatioD,  and  that  ai  rapidly  as  poaaible 
the  Association  be  centralized,  so  that  an  efficient  man,  with  a  com- 
petent corps  of  helpers,  should  be  able  to  keep  eontinuoDsl]'  in  touch 
with  all  departments  of  the  work  throughout  the  field.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  headquarters  at  Chicago  this  latter  action  is  being 
carried  out. 

This  convention  was  especially  signalized  by  instructing  the  Lesson 
Committee  to  prepare  an  advanced  course  of  lessons  in  addition  to  the 
uniform  lessDus  and  the  beginners  course.  On  the  submiseion  of  the 
question  to  the  convention,  the  vote  stood  617  for  and  601  against  the 
substitute  motion  that  tiie  Lesson  Committee  continue  the  system  aa 
then  existing,  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  advanced  course  was  de- 
aired  by  so  large  a  minority,  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Lesson  Committee  favoring  the  advanced  course  was 
nnanimously  adopted. 

While  the  convention  was  in  seasion,  the  International  Executive  Com- 
mittee appointed  a  subcommittee  on  adult  Bible  class  work,  the  result 
of  whose  efforts  has  been  such  an  awakening  of  interest  in  adult  Bible 
classes,  that  the  lesson  publishers  pretty  generally  have  been  led  to 
issue  special  quarterlies  for  their  use. 

Justice  J.  J.  Haclaren,  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Ontario,  was  choeen 
the  presiding  officer.  The  Treasurer  reported  that  over  fifty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  had  been  received  during  the  past  triennium  and  seventy- 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  was  pledged  for  the 
coming  three  yeare'  work. 

Twelfth  International  Coktektion. 

This  convention  was  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  June  IS  to  23, 

1908.    The  main  sessions  were  held  in  the  Armory  building,  and  some 

of  the  sessions  reached  five  thousand  in  attendance.    The  motto  of  the 
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eonTention  was  "We  Would  Elee  Jems,"  and  this  motto  was  placed 
al>ove  the  platform  io  electric  ligbts. 

The  eonTention  opened  with  a  fitting  memorial  Bervice  to  Dr.  John 
Pottfl,  who  died  October  16,  1907.  He  had  been  twenty-flve  years  B 
member  of  the  LesBon  Committee  and  eleven  jeara  its  CbairmBn. 

The  retiring  president,  Justice  J.  J.  Haclaren,  was  in  the  chair  until 
the  election  of  th«  new  president,  Hon.  John  Stites,  of  LoaisviUe,  who 
presided  to  the  close  of  the  coDTention. 

The  Treasurer 'a  report  showed  that  the  Association  had  received  over 
#108,000  during  the  triennium.  The  pledges  for  the  new  triennium 
Amonoted  to  about  (110,000. 

The  reports  from  all  departments  showed  great  advance,  and  the 
genera)  note  of  the  convention  was  one  of  optimism  and  encourage- 
ment.  Withont  doubt,  the  leading  action  of  the  convention  was  in 
T«gard  to  the  lessons,  the  Lesson  Committee  reporting  that  while  the 
Uniform  Lessons  should  be  continued  for  the  great  number  of  schools 
that  desired  to  use  them,  nevertheless  there  was  a  great  demand  for  a 
tborougUj'  graded  eourse  of  leasons.  The  action  of  the  convention  cover- 
ing this  matter  was  as  follows: 

"Besolved:  1-  That  this  convention  of  the  International  Sunday. 
school  Association  instruct  the  Lesson  Committee  which  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  next  six  years,  to  continue  the  work  of  arranging  and 
issaing  the  Uniform  Lessons  as  heretofore. 

"2.  That  this  convention  authorize  its  Lesson  Committee  also  to  con- 
tinue the  preparation  of  a  thoroughly  graded  conrae  of  leeeons,  which 
may  be  used  by  any  Sonday-sefaool  which  desires  it,  whether  in  whole  or 
in  part." 
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THE  IHTEBNATIONAL  StTHBAT  SOHOOI.  ASBOOZATION 
It!  Scop«  ind  Work 

(The  lollowlng  Declaratton  ot  th«  Scope  and  Work  wob  drawn  by  Dr. 
H.   M.   Hamlll,   Chairman   ot   the  Special  Committee  appointed  (or  tliat 

Surpose,  submitted  to  and  endorsed  by  said  Committee  and  anally  endorsed 
y  the  iDternatlonai  Executive  Committee  at  San  PranclBco.  California, 
June.  ISlt.  The  Special  Committee  referred  to  was  made  up,  besides  Dr. 
Hamlll.  ot  Dr.  Alex.  Henry.  E.  K.  Warren,  Dr.  E.  T.  Hulllna.  Dr.  Geo.  R. 
UerrUI.  W.  N.  Hartabom.  JusUce  J.  J.  Maclaren  and  W.  A.  Eudaly.) 

I.    Its  Uanaqeubnt 

1.  The  laternational  Sunday- Scliool  Asaociatioii  ia  the  central  OTgan- 
izatioD  of  the  Protwtant  SDiida;r- School  forcea  of  North  America.  While 
ita  field  is  the  North  American  CoutiueDt,  it  baa  extended  its  activities 
iu  miBBionai7  and  educational  ways,  and  has  contributed  money  and  men 
to  South  America  and  the  Orient,  and  ia  the  chief  Bupporter  of  the 
World 'a  Sunday-School  Asaociation. 

2.  While  the  constituency  of  the  Association  includes  all  Proteatant 
Sunday-School  worheTs  who  desire  affiliation  with  it,  the  unit  of  the  asso- 
etation  for  the  purposes  of  representation  is  the  individual  Sunday-Sebool, 
in  which  the  initiative  is  taken  in  appointing  official  delegates  to  the 
various  orders  of  Conventions  maintained  by  the  Association  and  ita 
Auxiliaries,  all  Conventions  of  every  grade  being  delegated  bodiee. 

3.  The  general  officers  of  the  Association  consist  at  present  of  a 
President  and  seven  Vice-Presidents  representing  the  field  at  lai^e;  a 
Recording  and  Assiatant  Becording  Secretary;  a  Treasurer  and  an  As- 
sistant Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee.  These  general  ofEcere, 
npon  nomination  either  by  the  Auxiliary  Aasoeiations  whom  they  repre- 
sent or  by  a  nominating  committee  of  the  International  Sunday-School 
Convention,  are  elected  triennially  by  the  International  Convention.  Va- 
cancies in  office  ad  interim  are  filled  by  the  Executive  Conunittee. 

i.  Since  January  31,  1907,  by  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  International  Sunday-School  Association  has  been  an  incor- 
porated body,  its  control  being  vested  legally  in  the  International  Ex- 
ecQtive  Committee,  which  conaiBts  at  preaent  of  ninety-six  men  represent- 
ing, and  severally  nominated  triennially,  by  the  State,  Provincial   and 
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Territorial  Snnd ay-School  AsHociatioufi  of  the  Internatianal  field;  also  the 
eleveD  International  Dintrieta  into  which  the  fleld  Is  divided;  together 
mth  three  representativea  of  the  Negroes;  and  the  twelve  general  officers 
of  the  ABHociatiou,  as  members  ei  officio.  To  the  above,  by  special  act 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  have  been  added  four  HoDorary  Life  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

5.  Dnder  the  act  of  incorporation,  this  Executive  CommittM  is  given 
power  to  appoint  all  salaried  employee  of  the  Asoociation;  to  name  its 
standing  committees,  departmental  and  otherwise,  including  the  LeBson 
Committee;  and  to  have  full  legal  direction  of  the  afiFairs  of  the  Amo- 
eiation.  Within  this  Committee,  appointed  by  it  annual!;,  is  a  Board  of 
Tmstees,  heretofore  known  as  the  Central  Committee,  numbering  at  this 
time  seventeen,  to  whom  is  committed  ad  interim  the  execution  of  the 
plans  of  the  General  Committee,  with  such  matters  of  exigencj  as  may 
arise,  between  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Committee.  The  Executive  and 
all  other  Committees  of  the  Association  serve  without  compensation,  and, 
except  the  members  of  the  Lesson  Committee,  pa;  their  own  traveling  and 
other  expenses  in  attending  Committee  meetings. 

6.  The  Auxiliary  Sunday-School  Associations  of  the  International 
field,  beginning  with  the  City  Association,  the  Township  or  District  As- 
Bociation,  and  ranging  upward  through  the  County  and  State,  Provincial 
and  Territorial  Associations  to  the  International  Association,  number 
several  thousands,  and,  except  the  last  named  Aseociation,  hold  one  or 
more  Conventions  annually.  These  Conventions  of  all  grades  number 
each  year  about  17,000.  In  the  main  these  Auxiliary  Sunday-School  As- 
sociations in  their  organization,  departmental  work  and  management 
are  patterned  after  the  International  Sunday-School  Association. 

II.  Its  Belations 
1,  B;  the  term  "organised  Sunday-School  work"  as  applied  to  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association  and  its  Auxiliaries,  is  meant 
only  the  organized  confederation  of  Protestant  Sunday  School  workers 
of  North  America  for  mutual  helpfulness.  It  is  an  interdenominational 
Sunday-School  organisation  with  an  intensely  denominational  spirit  and 
purpose,  carrying  out  a  general  Snnday.School  work  through  the  coop- 
eration of  members  of  all  denominatloDS,  as  distinct  from  the  work  which 
each  (tenomination  is  doing  for  itself  through  its  own  Sunday-School 
agencies,  yet  always  and  everywhere  designed  to  be  eminently  helpful 
to  the  denominations.  This  general  or  "organized  work"  therefore  be- 
comee  related  to  all  other  Sunday-School  agencies,  and  these  relations 
from  time  to  time  need  r 
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2.  The  International  Sunday-School  AHOciation  is  Telat«d  to  the 
varions  AuxJliarj  AsBoeiatioDS  as  above  sDomerated  in  an  adv'Moj  way 
only.  It  exercises  do  antbority  over  thoee  Auxiliary  AjMoeifttiona,  and 
asramee  no  respoDBibility  for  tbeir  aetioni,  and  seeks  only  to  serve  them 
in  Bneh  ways  and  at  sach  times  as  the  help  of  the  International  Awsofja- 
tion  is  desired.  So  long  as  members  of  the  International  staff  are  at 
work  within  the  field  of  an  Auxiliary  Aasoeiation  they  are  under  the 
direetioD  of  that  Auxiliary  to  serve  only  as  agreed  between  the  Auxiliary 
and  the  International. 

3.  The  International  Association  is  related  to  the  Denominations  as 
an  ally  only.  Its  business  is  to  help  the  Denomination  where  it  needs  it 
and  asks  for  such  help,  and  to  serve  the  Denomination  only  along  the 
liaee  indicated  by  the  denominations  and  when  invited  to  render  sueh  ser- 
vice. The  International  Association,  in  short,  disdaimB  the  role  of  dther 
master  or  servant  to  the  Denominations,  or  as  having  in  itaelf  any  author- 
ity whatever  over  the  Denominations.  Whenever  the  door  of  Sunday- 
School  service  is  open  to  the  International  Association  or  its  Auxiliaries, 
these  Associations  will  gladly  enter  and  serve  as  the  Denominations  sev- 
erally or  collectively  may  desire,  and  in  turn  will  gratefully  receive  from 
the  Denominations  like  service  and  support,  but  it  will  thus  cooperate 
and  serve  the  Denominations  only  as  ally  and  friend,  not  as  master  or 
mere  servant.  The  beet  service  the  International  Association  can  render 
to  the  denominations  is  when  it  helps  the  Denomination  to  do  its  own 
work  effectively  through  its  own  agencies,  and  as  such  steadfast  and 
serviceable  ally  the  International  Association  may  confidently  claim  and 
receive  the  cordial  support  of  the  Denominations. 

4.  Towards  all  other  Sunday-School  bodies  having  part  in  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  Sunday  School  work  throughout  the  Interna- 
tional or  the  foreign  field,  the  International  Association  has  shown  a 
sincere  desire  for  hearty  cooperation. 

To  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  the  first  and  greatest  pioneer 
in  the  planting  of  American  Sunday- Schools,  the  International  Assoda- 
tion  acknowledges  its  great  indebtedness,  and  while  the  Union  has  been 
planting  its  thousands  of  schools  in  needy  fields  the  International  Asso- 
ciation has  sought  to  follow  closely  and  helpfully  with  its  Auxiliary  As- 
sociations and  educational  Conventions. 

With  Uke  National  Educational  Association,  and  more  especially  with 
the  Beligious  Education  Association,  the  International  Association  desires 
the  closest  reciprocal  relationships,  knowing  the  great  benefit  that  baa 
come  to  itself  from  the  trained  and  scholarly  leadership  of  the  college 
and  twiTersity. 
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To  the  Tonngeflt  of  these  related  Sunday-School  organizatioiui,  the  Son- 
day-School  CoancU  of  the  Evangelical  DenominatiouB,  the  Intenutional 
ABsodation  takee  this  first  opportanitj'  since  the  formation  of  that  body 
to  offer  ita  hearty  greetings  and  ita  pledge  of  earnest  cooperation  and 
service  in  all  ways  that  shall  minister  to  the  Buccess  of  the  plans  of  the 
Denominations  so  far  as  represented  by  the  CoimeiL 

IIL    Uktbods  of  Wore 

1.  The  headquarters  of  the  International  Sonday'School  Association 
are  located  in  Chicago,  which  practically  is  the  geographic  and  Sanday- 
Sehool  center  of  the  International  field.  Besides  the  present  corps  of 
twelve  office  helpers  and  stenographeTB,  the  general  International  staff 
of  aalaried  norkerg  consists  of  ten  Sunday-School  specialists,  two  of 
whom  are  assigned  to  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  Of  this  staff  there 
are  six  Departmental  Superintendents,  viz. ;  Elementary,  Teacher  Train- 
ing, Adolt,  Visitation,  Missionary  and  Temperance.  Other  departments 
of  the  work  have  committees  and  chairmen  unsalaried  in  charge,  until 
such  time  as  the  means  at  band  shall  allow  the  employment  of  Bpecialists. 
In  the  pay  and  exclusive  service  of  the  Auxiliary  State  and  Provincial 
Associations  are  nearly  200  Oeneral  Secretaries,  Department  Superintend- 
ents, etc.,  most  of  whom  are  Sunday-School  specialists.  In  addition  to 
these  salaried  workers  there  are  more  than  150,000  pastors,  superintend- 
ents and  teachers  who,  as  officers  of  Auxiliary  Associations  and  as  volun- 
teer workers,  are  doing  a  great  work  which  if  compensated  would  cost 
the  Associations  millions  of  dollsrs  annually.  The  salaried  workers  of 
the  International  staff,  under  assignment  of  a  Oeueral  Secretary  and  an 
Assistant  Qeneral  Secretary,  as  far  as  practicable,  cover  the  field  an- 
nnaUy  by  heavy  travel  and  labor,  rendering  a  varied  and  difficult  and 
delicate  service  through  all  hinds  of  meetings,  but  with  special  emphaeis 
upon  State  and  Provincial  Conventions. 

2.  The  income  of  the  Int«mational  Association  for  the  past  triennium 
has  been  about  $50,000  per  annum,  and  has  come  from  the  following 
Bourcee:  (1)  The  annual  gifts  of  money  as  pledged  at  their  Conventions 
by  Auxiliary  8tat«  and  Provincial  Associations,  these  pledges  being  re- 
ported to  tlie  International  Convention;  (2)  the  gifts  of  individual 
Sunday- Schools,  classes,  etc.,  usually  pledged  at  the  International  Con- 
vention; (3)  the  gifts  of  money  from  individuals  as  friends  of  the  or- 
ganized work  either  by  pledge  at  the  Convention  or  ad  interim;  (4) 
special  Uie  Uemberships  at  $1,000  each,  as  a  more  recent  source  of  sap- 
port.  It  will  be  noted  that  as  yet  there  are  no  bequests  as  with  other  re- 
ligions organlEations  doing  far  lees  work  in  much  smaller  fields.     This 
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ma,j  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  tbat  until  the  pteaent  triemuum  the  Am- 
Bociation  vtx  unincorporated,  and  therefore  not  legally  respoiuible  for 
Bueb  bequests. 

3.  The  work  of  the  Lesson  Committee  particularly  deeeirea  notice  and 
conunendation.  Everj  six  jeare,  at  alternate  International  Contentions, 
the  BtiteeD  men  composing  this  distinguished  Committee  are  appointed, 
as  representing  the  biblical  scholarship  and  Sunday-School  leadership  of 
American  Protestantism.  The  Committee  meets  annually,  plans  its  work 
of  selecting  Bible  lessons,  commits  the  details  of  its  plan  to  subcommit- 
tees working  ad  interim,  and  gives  forth  its  selections  from  the  Bible' 
for  lesson  studj,  whether  of  uniform  or  graded  course,  two  years  or  more 
in  advance  of  their  study  for  the  convenience  of  the  leaaon  writers.  The 
Committee  selects  the  texts,  titles  and  golden  texts  of  the  uniform  lessons 
and  of  the  graded  lessons  as  provided  for  by  the  Inteinational  Conven- 
tion of  1908,  and  without  word  or  comment  or  exposition  whatever  sub- 
mits these  courses  of  lessons  to  the  Denominational  and  other  writers,  who 
interpret  and  prepare  the  lessons  as  they  and  their  Denominations  may 
see  fit  to  do.  Let  it  be  reaffirmed  with  emphasis  that  while  the  finest 
scholarship  and  practical  Sunday-School  experience  of  America  are  focal' 
ized  by  the  Lesson  Committee  upon  their  selection  of  lessons  from  the 
Bible  text,  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of 
these  lessons,  which  belong  alone  to  the  Denominations  using  them.  With 
like  emphasis  let  it  also  be  noted  that  these  lessons  go  into  the  hands  of 
174,000  American  Sunday-Schools  and  15,000,000  American  Sunday- 
School  students,  and  to  more  than  25,000,000  Bible  students  around  the 
world;  and  that  this  noble  and  arduous  service  by  the  gentlemen  compos- 
ing the  Lesson  Committee  is  wholly  a  service  of  love. 
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An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Internationa]  Sunday  School  Association  of 

America. 

(Public— No.  42) 
CHARTER 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepregentatiuBt  of  the 
United  State»  of  America  in  Congreat  assembled,  That  William  N.  Hars- 
thorn,  of  Boston,  Massachuaotts ;  Honorable  J.  J.  Maclaren,  of  Toronto, 
Canada;  Marion  Lawrance,  of  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Qeorge  W.  Bailey,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania;  A.  B.  McCraiis,  of  Providence,  Bbode  Island;  H. 
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J.  Heiiu,  of  Pittsburgh,  Peniujlvaiiia ;  H.  M.  Hftmil),  of  NashTiIle,  Ten- 
Desaeei  E.  B.  Mochum,  of  Saint  Jolm,  New  Brunswick;  W.  A.  Eudal;, 
of  Cincinoati,  Obio;  F.  A.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  nimoiB;  G.  0.  W&llace,  of 
Omaha,  Nebr&aka;  G.  W.  Watta,  of  OuTham,  North  Carolina;  E.  K.  War- 
ren, of  Three  Oaka,  Michigan;  John  Stiteg,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
Honorable  W.  D.  Wood,  of  Seattle,  Waehington,  and  Seth  P.  Leet,  of 
Ifontreol,  Province  of  Quebec,  and  their  asaociatea  and  succeesorB,  are 
created  a  body  corporate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  under  tba  name  of 
ThB  International  Sundaj  School  Aesociation,  and  as  such  shall  have 
power  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  sue  and  be  sued ;  to  take  and 
hold  real  eatate  not  exceeding  one  million  dollars  in  value  in  the  aggre- 
gate or  peisonal  estate  b;  purchase,  gift,  devise,  or  bequest,  and  to 
manage,  sell  or  conrej,  or  transfer  same  for  the  purposes  of  the  aaso- 
eiation;  to  have  perpetual  succession;  to  have  a  common  seal,  and  to 
break,  alter,  or  change  the  same  at  will. 

Section  2.  That  the  purpose  of  the  association  shall  be  to  promote  or- 
ganized Sundaj-School  work,  to  encourage  the  stud;  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
■assist  in  the  spread  of  Christian  religion. 

Section  3.  That  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Sundaj-School  Association,  as  it  ma;  be  constituted  hj  said 
association,  shall  be  the  membere  of  thia  aaaociation. 

Section  4.  That  the  aSairs  of  the  association  shall  be  managed  by  the 
members.  It  may  by  by-laws  provide  for  a  board  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
trusteee,  who  shall  be  elected  annually,  to  act  between  meetings  of  the 
association,  whose  duties  and  powers  shall  be  prescribed  in  said  by-laws. 
Until  the  members  of  this  association  meet  and  elect  trustees,  the  per- 
sona named  as  incorporatore  herein  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  True- 
tees:  Provided,  That  a  majority  of  said  trustees  shall  at  all  times  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Section  5.  That  the  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  chairman,  one 
or  more  vice-chairmen,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  with  such  other 
oSicers,  employes,  and  committees  as  the  association  shall  choose,  who 
shall  hold  their  respective  offices,  appointments,  or  employments  as  may 
be  provided  in  the  by-laws  of  the  association. 

Section  6.  That  the  association  may  adopt  and  change  at  will  sncb 
rules  and  by-laws  as  it  deems  proper  for  its  government  and  control  not 
in  conflict  with  this  charter,  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Provinces  and  Territories  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or 
any  State,  Territory,  province,  county,  or  district  in  which  such  rule  or 
by-hiw  is  sought  to  be  enforced,  and  shall  provide  the  time  of  meetings 
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and  the  number  Beceesarj  to  coDBtitate  a  qnomm  for  tlie  trsjiaaction  of 
buHinesa  and  how  votes  of  members  aliall  be  cast. 

Section  7.  That  the  asaoeiation  Bhal]  have  no  capital  stock,  and  the 
private  property  of  its  members  shall  not  be  subject  to  its  corporata 

Section  8.  That  the  aBBociation's  principal  place  of  business  shall  be 
at  WasbiDgtoD,  District  of  Columbia.  Meetings  of  the  association  and 
its  trustees  maj  be  held  at  any  point  that  vaaj  be  flxed  by  the  by-Iawa 
or  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  in  any  call  for  a  meeting  issned 
as  may  be  authorized  in  the  by-laws. 

Section  9.    The  right  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  Act  is  reserved. 

Approved,  January  31,  1907. 


BTLAWB 

ABTICLB  I 

DZCLARATION 

It  ui  the  purpose  and  aim  of  these  By-lAWB  to  be  in  conformity  with 
and  subject  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
passed  January  31st,  A.  D.  190T,  legalizing  by  Charter  the  Intemational 
Sunday  School  Association.    See  Section  1  of  Act  of  Incorporation. 

ABTICLB  IL 

HAUZ 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  International  Sunday  Scboo] 
Association  and  skiall  be  interdenominationaL 

ABTICLB  in 

OBJECTS 

The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  same  as  are  expressed  in 
the  Charter  of  Incorporation,  these  By-Laws  and  such  amendments  there- 
to as  may  hereafter  be  made  when  in  conformity  therewith. 

ABTICLB  IV 

HXUBKBS 

The  membership  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association  shall 
be  constituted  as  follovrs: 

oyriciBS 

Section  1.  The  Convention  officers,  consisting  of  the  President,  seven 
Vice-Presidents,  Becording  Secretary,  Assistant  Becotding  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  Assistant  Treasurer. 
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BEFBESENTATrvXS 
Section  S.     One  eominitteeman  or  hia  Blternate,  repredenting  and  nom- 
inated b;  each  State,  District,  Provincial,  Territoiial,  and  National  In- 
terdenomiaational   Sundaj-School    Association   mcognized   as    affiliating 
herewith.     Prozlea  or  proij  votes  shall  not  bo  recogniied. 
COLORED 

Section  3-  Three  colored  men,  chosen  by  the  Coavention,  to  lepre- 
sent  the  Colored  Interdenominational  Snnday-Scbool  Associations  of 
America. 

DISTRICT8 

Section  4.  The  Prewdents  of  the  Dirtricta  into  which  the  field  of  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association  is  or  maj  be  divided. 

KETIBtNQ 

Section  5.  The  retiring  President  of  each  International  Convention 
and  the  retiring  Chairman  of  each  Executive  Conunitl«e,  shaU  be  mem- 
bers for  life  of  the  Bzecutive  Committee. 

BONOBABT 

Section  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  at  its  discre- 
tion to  elect  men  who  have  given  the  association  long  and  valuable 
service  members  for  life  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

ZXECUTTTX   COHUFrm 

Section  7.  The  officers  and  representatives  designated  in  Sections  1 
to  6  incioaive  of  Article  IV  when  elected  as  herein  provided,  shall  con- 
stitnte  tbe  membership  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association 
and  be  known  as  tbe  Ezecntive  Committee  of  tbe  International  Sunday 
Behool  Association.    See  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation. 

ARTICLE  V 

EtlOIBUJTY.      MXH 
Section   1.     The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  men 
who   have   had   some   previons   experience   in   oiganixed    Interdenomina- 
tional Sunday- School  work. 

Section  2.  Any  person  who  is  receiving  a  salary  from  or  in  the  employ 
of  tbe  International  or  any  other  Interdenominational  Sunday  School 
Aasoeiation  affiliating  therewith  shall  not  be  eligible  to  membership  In 
the  Executive  Committee. 


ARTICLE  VI 

CLECnONS.      NOUINATINO    COUUtTTTS 

Section  1.  At  ea«h  InterDatiocal  CoDTention  a  Nominating  Commit- 
tee, which  Bhall  be  composed  of  one  persoii  from  each  state,  district, 
proTtncial,  territorial  and  national  interdenominational  Sundaj  School  Aa- 
BOciatioD  recognized  aa  affliiatihg  herewiUi,  the  same  having  been  pre- 
vioDsly  named  for  this  purpose  bj  such  aaBociation,  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President. 

ELECTION 

Section  2.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  convene  at  a  time  and 
place  fixed  bj  the  President  of  the  Association  and  proceed  to  report 
to  the  Convention  the  names  of  suitable  men  to  fill  the  several  offices 
indicated  in  Sections  1,  2,  3  end  4  of  Article  IT,  all  of  whom  when 
elected  bj  the  Convention  shall  become  and  remain  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Section  3.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  vaean- 
eies  in  its  membership  occurring  in  the  intervals  between  conventions, 
but  when  any  such  vacancy  occurs  in  that  class  of  the  membership  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  S  of  Article  IV  of  these  By-Laws,  it  shall  be  filled 
upon  the  Domination  of  the  Association  in  whose  representation  the 
vacancy  exists. 

LIFE   UKUBEBa 

Section  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fix  the 
amount  of  a  subscription,  gift  or  bequest,  which,  when  paid,  will  entitle 
the  donor,  or  person  designated  by  him,  to  the  privileges  of  regularly 
appointed  delegates  to  all  International  Conventions  with  the  title  of 
Life  Member. 

ARTICLE  Vn 

ORGANIZATION 

Section  1.    The  Executive  Committee,  when  elected,  shall  convene  at 

the  call  of  the  President  of  the  Convention  and  organise  by  electing 

from  its  number  a  Chairman,  two  vice'Chairmen  and  a  Secretary.     Th« 

Treasurer  shall  be  the  same  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  Convention. 

quOBuu 

Section  2.  Twenty-five  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  required  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  pro- 
vitled  no  change  of  the  general  policy  or  amendments  to  these  By-Laws 
shall  be  made  with  less  than  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  in  no  event  with  leas  than  twenty  a£Bnnative  votes. 
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ABTICLE  Vni 

HEETINOS 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  hold  at  least  one  regular 
meeting  each  jear  at  eucb  time  and  place  aa  it  may  have  pTevioiisl; 
deteniuned,  failing  in  nbich  it  sball  meet  at  the  coll  of  the  Cbainnao. 

SPZCIAL 

Section  2.  The  Chairman  ma;  call  special  meetings  of  the  Sxecutive 
Committee  with  the  coDsent  of  or  at  the  directioo  of  a  majoiity  of  the 
Board  of  Trugteea. 

VOCJXI 

Section  3.  The  Chairman,  Secretar;  and  Oeneral  SecTetary  ehaU 
jointlj  prepare  a  docket  of  the  boainen  to  come  before  the  regolar 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  submit  the  same  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  at  least  ten  dajs  prior  to  the  time  fised  for 
meetingS' 

USQENT  BCSIKESS 

Seirtion  4.  Urgent  busineaa  not  included  in  the  doctcet  in  Section  3, 
and  not  calling  for  a  change  of  policj  or  an  amendment  to  the  Bf- 
LaiTS,  maj  be  conaidered  bj  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present 
at  an;  regular  or  special  meeting. 

INTEBHATIONAL  CONTENTIONS 

Section  G.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  fix  the  time  and  place  for 
holding  Intematiooal  Conveutions,  and  shall,  directly  or  through  special 
eommitteee,  prepare  the  programs  and  make  the  plana  and  arrangements 
neeeaaaiy  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  same. 

ABTICLE  IX 

LESSON  COUlflTTEC 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  elect  a  Lesson  Committee 
consisting  of  sixteen  (16)  members,  eight  (8)  of  whom  shsJl  be  elected 
at  each  regular  meeting  next  preceding  each  tbree-year  period  for  t, 
term  of  six  years.  The  first  period  shall  begin  with  the  close  of  the 
International  Convention,  A.  D.  1911. 

POWERS 

Section  2.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Lesson  Committee  shall  be 
to  select  from  the  Holy  Bible  the  neekl;  lessons,  the  Oolden  Texts,  the 
Daily  BeadiDgs,  determine  the  Lesson  Titles,  and  issue  the  same  without 
farther  interpretation. 
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ABTICLE  X 

DUTIES 

SeetioQ  1.  The  Executive  CommitMe  shall  determine  all  queettons 
pertaining  to  the  policy  of  the  Association  and  ma;  alter  or  amend  sncfa 
poltc]*  in  any  manner  not  inconsistent  with  these  Bj-Laws  or  Articles  of 
iDCOrporatioD. 


Section  2.  The  ExeeotiTe  Committee  shall  elect  the  Qenerol  Secre- 
tary, Assiatast  Secretaries,  Field  Workers  and  Superintendents  for  terms 
not  to  exceed  three  yean,  shall  fix  their  salaries  and  define  the  general 
policy  governing  them. 

DEPABTUBHTS 

Section  3.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  ereat«  and  maintain  all 
departmental  nork  and  appoint  all  departmental  committees  at  mch 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  to  it  seems  best. 


Section  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint,  from  its  members, 
a  Standing  Committee  on  Reference  and  Counsel,  composed  of  seven,  the 
duty  of  which  committee  sbaD  be  to  confer  with  other  bodies  or  their 
Tepresentatives  desiring  counsel  and  conferenco  with  this  Association. 

ABTICLE  XI 

BOARD  or  TSC6TEXS.     SLECTIOK 

Section  1.  The  Exeeutivs  Committee  shall  at  each  annual  meeting 
elect  from  its  members  a  Board  of  not  less  than  fifteen  Trustees,  includ- 
ing its  Chairman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  for  a  term  of  one  year  or 
until  their  succesaors  are  elected. 

OKNEEAL  POWtBS 

Section  3,    The  Board  of  Trustees,  during  the  interim  between  the 

meetings  of  the  Biecutive  Committee,  shall  have  such  powers  and  shall 

perform  snch  duties  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  are  in  accord  with 

its  defined  policy  and  with  these  By-Laws  and  Act  of  IncorporHtion. 

RETESEHCEa 

Section  3.  The  Eieentive  Committee  may  at  any  time  ma^e  rafer- 
ences,  with  or  without  power,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  may  to  it 
seem  most  expedient. 
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AETICLE  Xn 

Section  1.    Tbe  Board  of  TmsteeB  alia']  organize  b;  electing  from  its 
tuembers  a  Oiairman,  a  Tice-Cbaimuka  and  a  Secretary.     Its  Treasurer 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 
^nOBUU 

Section  2.    Five  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shaU  constitute  a    - 
qaonun,  provided  that  each  member  shall  have  bad  at  least  ten  days' 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  regular  or  called  meetings  end  that  no 
bDBinesE  shall  be  transacted  without  Ave  affirmative  votes. 
UEETiNaa 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Trustees  sbaU  bold  at  least  two  regular 
meetings  each  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  it  may  have  previously 
determined,  or,  failing  in  which,  at  the  call  of  its  Chairman. 

ITMANCES 

Section  i.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  charged  with  the  flnan- 
dal  affairs  of  the  Association,  including  the  raising  and  disbursing  of 
all  money  and  the  auditing  of  all  billa. 


Section  5.  The  Bosrd  of  Trustees  shall  have  Bupervision  of  the  work 
of  the  General  and  Assistant  Secretaries,  Field  Workers,  and  Buperin- 
tendente,  and  of  all  permanent  or  special  committees. 


Section  6.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  provide  and  maintain  the 
ueeesaarj  offleee,  office  force,  stationery,  and  supplies,  including  all 
printed  matter,  either  general  or  special,  for  sole  or  free  distributitm, 
either  directly  or  otherwise. 

LESBOH  COllUITTXE 

Section  7.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  provide  and  maintain  for  tbe 
use  of  tbe  Lesson  Committee  a  suitable  office — secretarial  force,  station- 
ery and  supplies — and  shall  also  provide  for  its  necessary  traveling  ex- 

RULES 

Section  8.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  provide  rules  for  its  own 
government  not  inconsistent  with  tbe  policy  or  By-Laws  of  this  Asso- 
elation  and  alter  or  amend  tbe  same  at  will. 
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ABTICLE  Xin 

TBBASUSES 

Section  I.  The  TresmireT  sball  Tetreive  and  have  charga  of  all  mon- 
«ya,  gifts,  beqaeflta  or  ioveetments  belonging  to  tba  Association,  and 
shall  deposit,  pa;  out  or  invest  the  same  as  directed  b;  the  Board  of 
Tnutees. 

BOHD 

Section  2.  The  Treamrer  shall  give  a  Bonding  Company's  bond  for 
the  faithful  discbarge  of  bis  dnt?  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of 
Tmatees.    The  expense  of  said  bond  shall  be  paid  hj  the  Aasodation. 

ABTICLE  XIV 

PABLIAKENTABT 

Section  1.  Tbe  duties  of  the  offii^erg  of  the  Convention,  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  and  of  the  Board  of  Tiusteee  in  addition  to  those 
specified  herein,  together  with  the  pari iamen tar;  practice  to  be  observed, 
shall  be  BDch  as  are  customary  in  like  bodies. 

ABTICLE  SV 


Proposed  Amendments  to  these  B^-Laws  shall  be  snbmitted  in  writ- 
ing at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  shall  lie  over 
until  the  next  succeeding  regular  meeting,  when  the;  maj  be  passed, 
provided  the  same  sball  not  receive  lasa  than  a  two-thirds  mejorit;  of 
those  present  and  in  no  ease  with  less  than  twenty  affirmative  votes. 

Adopted  at  San  Francisco,  June,  1911. 


FOBM  OF  BEQUEST 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  tbe  International  Sonday  School  Aseoeiatioa 

the  sura  of Dollars  to  bo 

invested  as  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  used  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  work  of  said  Association,  and  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer 
of  said  Association  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors  for 
the  same. 

Signed (Seal) 

Witness (Stu.) 


Offloial  Begiiter 
OFFICUI.  BEaiSIEB 


Mb.  W.  N.  Habtshorn,  Boston,  Mass. 

TlCE-PBIStDEHTS 

Bxv.  H.  E.  Bell,  D.  D.,  8&n  Francisco,  CaL 

Ub.  E.  E.  Nichols,  Cbieago,  IlL 

BlB.  A.  B.  McCbilub,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Hb.  H.  p.  Cbowell,  Chicago,  El. 

Kbv.  Geo,  W,  Tbuttt,  D.  D.,  DaUas,  Teiaa. 

He.  Chkstxk  D.  Masset,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Ub.  Fkite  Salwin,  Slidell,  I^ 

TBEASTnisB  AND  Assistant 
Mb.  WiLLiuf  A.  Petebson,  Chicago,  lU. 
Mb.  Asdbsw  Stevknsok,  Chicago,  SI. 

Bbcorsiho  Secbetabt  and  Assistant 
Ub.  Altbxd  D.  Uaboh,  Uemphie,  Tenn. 
Mb.  E.  D.  UcCaffebty,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lite  Mehbebs 

Dr.  W.  A.  Duncan.  Syracuse.  N.  T.;  Juitlce  J.  3.  Haclaren,  D.  C.  1>, 
LL.  D.,  Toronto.  Ont.;  Rev.  B.  B.  Tyler.  D.D.,  Denver.  Coloj  Blshoii 
John  R.  Vincent,  ClilcaKO,  DliDr.  Oeo.  W,  Bailey.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Hon. 
John  atltea,  LioulavtUe.  Ky.;  W.  N.  HarUhom,  Boston,  Has*. 


I.  S— Rev.  Alexander  Henry.  D,  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
uuLiit;!.  1-j.  S— George  W.  Watts,  Durham.  N.  C. 
Dtatrlct  No.  «— Rev.  William  N.  Dresel,  E^'&navllle,  Ind. 
Dlatrict  No.  6— J.  H.  Uartln,  Mlnneapolla,  Minn. 
District  No.  «— E,  J.  Wlghtman,  ToA,  Neb. 
District  No.  7— H.  L..  Baker,  PlattenvlUe.  La. 
Dlatrict  No.  8 — W.  C.  Johnston,  Denver,  Colo. 
DlBtrlct  No.  B— O.  K.   Betta,   Seattle.  Wash. 
District  No.  10— Harry  Morton,  Oakland,  Cal. 
DlBtrlct  No.  11— Rev.  Vicente  Mendoza.  Mexico  City,  Meilco. 

Foe  the  Neoroes 
BlBhop  Oeo.  W.  Clinton,  D.  D.,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Rev.  R.  H.  Boyd,  D.  D., 
Naahvllle,  Tenn.;  W.  B,  Matthews,  Atlanta,  Ga, 


SecreiaiT— Rsv,  Oeorge  R,  Uerrlll.  D.  D..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ErECDTiTZ  Committee  Membebs  asd  Alternates 


Alabama. 
D.  H.  Marbury,  Marthury  R.  O.  Harrlu,  Mobile 

Alaska. 
W.  G.  Beattle,  Juneau  Rev.  J.  H.  Condlt,  Fairbanks 

Alberta. 
Oeorge  S.  Dingle,  Calgary 

Walter  Hill,  Pboenix  Rev.  3.  M.  Cheek,  Wilcox 

Arkansas. 
A.  Trieschmann.  Croseett  H.  J.  Spencer,  Joneaboro 

Brltlah  Columbia. 
Noah  Shakespeare,  Victoria  Joseph  Patrick,   Nelson 

California  (N.) 
C.  M.  Campbell.  Sacramento  S11a«  Mack,  Paclflc  Qrove 

California  (S.) 
C.  C.  Chapman,  Fullerton  C.  H.  Alnlcy.  Monrovia 

Colorado. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Roblnaon,  Colorado  Sprlnss         Rev.  J.  F.  Elder,  D.  D.,  Denver 

Connecticut. 
S.  H.  WlUlama,  Glaitonbury  -    Robert  E>arllnK,  Slnuburr 

8.  L.  Hesslck,  Bridgevllle  C.  H.  Cantwell.  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia. 
W.  W.  Mlllan,  Washington  R,  L.  Buell,  Washington 

Florida. 
Rev.  W.  K.  Plner,  D.  D.,  Lakeland  ,  W.  H.  Dodge,  Ocala 

John  D.  Walker,  Sparta 

Hawaii. 
Rev.  H.  P.  Judd.  Kahulul  Rev,  J.  P.  Erdman,  Honolulu 

Rev.  W.  H.  Bowler,  Bolie  C.  C.  Anderson,  Boise 

Illinois. 
A.  H.  Mills,  Decatur  H.  R.  CUasold,  Chicago 

Indiana. 
W,  C.  Hall,  Indianapolis  D.  O.  Bkllton,  Muncle 

Geo.  A.  Boody,  Dee  Ualnes  Mac.  J.  Randall,  Cedar  Rapids 

Don  Kinney,  Newton  J.  H.  Little,  La  Crosse 

Kentucky 
C.  C.  Stoll,  Louisville  I.  N.  Williams,  Lexington 

Louisiana. 
Henry  N.  Pharr,  Olivier  J.  A.  Pharr,  Berwick 

Henry  B.  Eaton,  Calais  Horace  Purlnton,  Watervllle 

Manitoba. 
T,  Oorton  Russell,  Winnipeg  T.  H.  Patrick,  Souris 

Maryland. 
Charles  W.  Doraey,  Baltimore  W.  C.  VanSant,  Baltimore 

MassachusetlB. 
Augustus  B.  Smith,  Lee  Appleton  H.  WUllami,  West  Upton 

Michigan. 
R  K.  'barren.  Three  Oaka  Hon.  Albert  LaHuls,  Zealand 

Minneaota. 
Oeo.  R.  Merrill,  D.  D.,  Minneapolis  Dr.  R.  W.  Bowden,  Dulutb 


Oonunltteemen. 
R.  IL  WMV«r,  Corinth 
jMiies  J.  Parka.  St.  Louis 
B-  J.  CiuuilnshB,m,  Bozeman 
Qeo.  O.  Wallace,  Omaha 
Prof.  Maxwell  Adams.  Reno 


Alfred  Penney,  Carbonear 

Natt  T.  PlatUi,  Manchester 

Oeorge  £.  Han,  Plainfleld 

W.  U.  McCojr,  MouDtalnalr 

Frank  L.  Brown,  BrooklTO 

N.  B.  Broushton,  Raleigh 

W.  J.  LAne,  Farso 

Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  Halltaz 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  Mlddletown 

Oklahoma. 
Arthur  Wborton,  Oklahoma  City 

Ontario. 
Winiam  Hamilton,  Toronto 

Oregon. 
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Altematea. 

Hugh  E.  Ray,  Corinth 

Lanalng  F.  Smith.  St.  Loul» 

Prof.  U  R.  Foote,  Dillon 

Clark  Oberlln,  Lincoln 

W.  O.  Qreathoiue,  Elko 
and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

John  F.  Whear.  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
Newloundland. 


HlMlaslppl. 

UlHsourl. 
Montana. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada. 


New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Mexico. 
New  York. 
North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. 
Nova  Scotia. 


Pennaylvanla. 

Quebec. 
Rhode  Island. 
Saskatchewan. 
South  Carolina. 


A.  A.  HOTM,  Portland 
H.  J.  Helns,  PIttBburK 
Beth  p.  Leet,  Montreal 
T,  W.  Waterman,  Provldenoe 
A.  M.  Fraser,  Regfna 
John  Woods,  Spartanburg 


Dr.  B.  H.  Hamill.  NaahvtUe 

Rev.  William  M.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  Dallas 

Utah. 
F.  J.  Lucas,  Salt  Lake  CItr 

Vermont. 
Uaac  Thomas.  Rutland 


Chas.  p.  Ayre,  St.  Johns 

Harry  E.  Walte,  Concord 

Edward  W.  Dunham,  Trenton 

D.  A.  Porterfield,  AU>uquerque 

Arthur  Clinton,  Elmlra 

G.  U.  Miles,  Greensboro 

A.  L.  Bishop,  Fargo 

wmiam  H.  Btudd,  Halifax 

Ed.  Ia  Toung,  Norwalk 

J.  O.  McColllster,  Mppr*"* 

Theron  Gibson,  Toronto 

Prof,  P.  E.  Bllllngton,  Eugene 

J.  W.  Klnnear,  Pittsburg 

J.  W.  Knox,  Montreal 


A.  H.  Tasker,  Regtna 

J.  B.  Qreen,  Greenwood 

G.  A.  UUne,  Dell  Rapids 

W.  H.  Raymond,  Nashville 

Rev.  J.  T.  McClure,  Dallas 

H.  A.  Slayton,  Morrlsvllle 
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CommltteemeD.  Alt«niat«B- 

VlTftala- 

R«v.  A.  U.  Phllltpa,  D.  D.,  RIchmoDd  Prank  T.  Criunp,  Blchmoud 

WaBblngton  (B.) 
W.  Li.  HcEkchroa.  Spokane  H.  M.  Hlgley,  Spokane 

Washtngton  (W.) 
P.  L.  Stocking,  T&ooma  B.  S.  Osborne,  8ea.tlle 

Weat  Vfrglnla. 

Pres.  D.  B.  PurlDton,  LL.  D,.  Rev.  Q.  H.  Crook 

MorBaDtown  Ravenswood 

8.  B.  Harding,  Waukesha  8.  P.  Shattuck,  Neenah 

WyomlnK. 
Rt.  Bov.  N.  S.  Thomaa,  Cbeyenna  L.  L.  LaughJin,  Laramlo 

Rev.  C.  Scott  WUIlamB.  Mexico  City  Rev.  J.  D.  Baton,  Chihuahua 

Cuba. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Bardnell  Rev.  H.  R.  Moseley,  D.  D., 

Havana  Sauctua  Splntua 
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' '  THE  OPEN  BIBLE  AND  THE  DPLIPTED  CE0S8 ' ' 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  20 

MoBNlNO,  AlTERNOOH,  ETENIMO 
Tuesday,  the  opening  day  at  the  CouTention,  was  designated  &■ 
"Home  MiBBion  Day."  Conferences,  presided  over  hj  Mr.  George  O. 
Wallace,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  Cbainnaa  of  the  luteraatioDal  MissioDaiy 
Committee,  but  planned  by  Bev.  Wm.  A.  Brown,  Znternatiomil  Mis- 
aionary  Superintendent,  were  conducted  in  tbe  Coliseum,  which  was 
beaQtifulUy  decorated  with  flags  and  banners.  High  up  back  of  the 
platform  was  a  beautiful  scenic  banner  nearly  two  hundred  feet  long 
with  the  picture  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor,  at  one 
end  and  tbe  Ferry  building  in  San  Francisco  at  tbe  other  and  these 
words  on  a  streamer  between  the  two,  "Westward  the  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem takes  its  Way,"  and  "We  have  seen  His  Star  in  the  East  and  are 
come  to  Worship  Him." 

Tbe  morning  and  afternoon  conferences  were  participated  in  by 
tbe  home  missionaries  from  fields  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  offi- 
cials of  the  denominational  Home  Mission  Boards  and  the  Missionary 
Department  of  the  International  Sunday-school  Association;  and  by 
Missionary  leaders  of  State  and  Provincial  Assoeiations. 

At  the  afternoon  sesBion  five  hundred  and  siity-seven  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Koreans,  in  native  costume,  from  many  different  Sunday- 
schools  around  the  Bay,  were  seated  on  the  platform  and  sang  several 
Gospel  songs  in  their  own  langnages. 

In  the  evening  a  great  Home  Mission  mass-meeting  was  held.  An 
abridged  report  of  the  addresses  of  the  entire  day  will  be  found  in 
this  book  beginning  with  page  379. 
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S8  The  Convention  Story 

WEDNESDAY,  JUME  21 

MOBNIJJO  AND  AlTEKKOOK 
Wednesday  morning  and  afternoon  were  given  over  to  tU  Depart- 
mental ConfeTencpi:  Elementary,  reported  on  page  223;  Secondaiy, 
page  268;  Adult,  page  297;  Teacher  Training,  page  329;  Home,  page 
367;  Visitation,  page  360.  Each  of  theee  Conferences  was  intensely  inter- 
esting and  practicaUy  helpful. 

WEDlfESDAT  EVENINQ,  JUNE  21 

fJLt.  A.  B.  McCrillia,  Vice-President,  was  in  the  chair.  The  audience 
repeated  the  23rd  Psslm  and  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jeaua'  Name" 
ttas  sung.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  George  A.  Hough,  Pli,  D,,  Saa 
FrsnciscD,   Pastor   Grace   Methodist   Episcopal   Church. 

MB.  MABION  LAWEANCB:  King  George  is  to  bo  crowned  to- 
morrow, and  the  Canadian  delegates  will  meet  at  the  end  of  the  plat- 
form at  tbe  close  of  this  service  to  arrange  a  suitable  exercise. 

The  following  committee  on  resolations  waa  appointed:  Chairman, 
Alexander  Henry,  PennsylTania;  W.  C.  Hall,  Intliana;  A.  L.  PhiUipa, 
Virginia;  Tberon  Gibson,  Toronto,  Canada;  C  C.  Chapman,  California; 
Philip  E.  Howard,  Pennsylvania,  and  H.  L.  Baker,  Louisiana. 

The  following  constitute  tbe  Nominating  Committee: 

Nebraska.  A.  G,  Walker. 
I.  Nevada,  W.  Clarence  l<ee.ch. 

New  Hampahire,  Mrs.  Q.  W. 
ck.  Hendrlck. 

Z.  Uahon.  New  Jersey,  Geo.  E.  Hall, 

orton.  New  York.  PTs.nk  I»  Brown. 

Alnley.  North  Carolina.  J.  Van  Carter. 

Carman.  North  Dakota,  K.   B.  GrlRtth. 

Walker.  Nova  Scotia,   G,   R.    Srolth. 

Iwell.  Ohio,  W.  A.  E:uda1y. 

lamER  W.  Ohlahoroa,  J.  O.  McColllster. 

Ontario,  Rev.  E.  W.  Halpenny. 

Oregon.  Kev.  Chas.  A.  Phlppa. 

Pennsylvania,  Rev.  Alexander 


Indiana.  D.  O.  Sklllen. 
Iowa.   Rev.  I.  T.   Underwood. 
KanBas,   J.  H.  Engle. 
Kentucky,    Huston   Quln. 
Louisiana,   Thoa  V.   Ellzey, 
Maine,    H.    E.    Lufkin. 
Manitoba.  A.  H.  V.  Stelck. 
Maryland.   Rev.  Conrad  Clever. 
Massachu  setts,    Wlnfleld    H. 
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Quebec,  Rev,  E.  T.  Capel. 
Rhode  Island,   A.    B.    McCrlllla. 
South  Carolina,  W.  I.  Herbert, 
Boulh  Dakota,  A.  A,  Rowen 
Tennessee,  E.  E.  French. 
Teitas.  W.  N.  Wiggins. 
Utah,   Rev.   Wlldman  Murphy. 
Vermont,    Rev.   H.   A.   Durfee. 
VlTxlnla.  Rev.  A.  L.  Philllpa. 
Washington    (E.),  R.  Crosa. 
Washlniton   <W.).  B.   B,  Osbomi 
West  Virginia,  J.  C.  Bardall. 
Wisconsin,  B.  B.  Harding. 
Wyoming,  P.  A,  Bhope. 
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MB.  A.  B.  McCBILLIS:  No  one  here  can  regret  more  than  L  do 
the  fact  that  our  honored  preeident,  Jadge  Stites,  of  LoniBvUle,  Ey., 
is  unable  to  be  present,  so  that  in  the  natural  order  of  Bucceesioii,  and 
beeanse  of  tbe  fact  that  jata  Dr.  Bell  u  otherwise  employed  during 
the  evening,  it  devolves  upon  me  to  try  to  fill  hie  place. 

BEV.  H.  H.  BELL,  D.  D.,  Chairman  San  Frauciaeo  Local  Committee: 
In  belialf  of  our  general  committee,  Mr.  President,  I  am  authorized 
to  present  to  tbe  presiding  ofBcer  of  the  convention  this  gavel  made 
from  the  redwood  of  California.     I  take  pleasure  in  handing  it  to  you. 

MB.  MeCBILLIS:  I  accept  this  aa  a  symbol  of  authority.  It  con- 
fers no  authority.  Authority  is  not  needed  here.  We  are  all  of  ub 
brethren,  but  I  accept  it  as  your  recognition  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
to  be  your  servant  this  evening.     Thank  jou,  Dr.  Bell. 

It  18  now  my  privilege  to  introduce  to  you,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Governor,  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Boynton,  the  presiding  officer  of  year 
State  Senate,  who  will  represent  the  Governor  in  welcoming  this  great 
Convention  to  this  great  city  of  San  Francisco. 


In  Bslialf  of  the  Stats 
Hon.  a.  E.  Boynton 
Mr.    Chairman,   Sonday-school  Workera   of  America,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: 

His  £seeUency,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  haa  dele- 
gated to  me  the  very  pleasant  task  of  extending  to  you  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  California.  Governor  Johnson  sincerely  regrets  his  inability 
to  be  present  on  this  very  happy  occasion  to  encourage  you  in  your 
wonderful  work,  a  work  that  is  most  important  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  civilized  world,  for  it  is  in  tbe  Sunday*sehool  that 
tbe  seeds  of  Christianity  are  planted.  If  tbe  seed  takes  root  and 
grows,  tbe  result  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  good  Christian  man  or  woman, 
"God's  noblest  prodnct,"  and  every  State  composed  of  such  men 
and  women  is  bound  to  withstand  tbe  political  storms  of  tbe  ages. 
Therefore,  the  State  is  and  must  be  tremendously  interested  in  the  re- 
sults of  your  work. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  Convention  held  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
American  continent  may  be  a  succeasfnl  one  in  every  sense. 

When  your  labors  are  ended  tarry  with  ns  long  enough  to  learn 
something  of  oor  great  commonwealth,  this  unpeopled  empire  which 
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oature  haa  decreed  shall  be  the  garden  spot  of  the  world,  an  empire 
filled  to  OTorfiowing  with  natural  remureea,  with  eparkling  Btreanu, 
limpid  lakes  and  magnificent  mountains. 

Let  friendabipe  be  here  formed  that  will  last  as  long  db  life  itaelf, 
and  when  ;ou  shall  have  returned  to  that  place  which  you  call  home, 
it  is  our  earnest  nieh  you  may  carry  with  you  pleasant  thoughts  that 
will  always  be  tresmred  in  memory's  storehouse.  And  bo,  on  behalf 
of  bis  Ezcelleney,  the  Qovemor,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  this 
great  State,  I  welcome  you,  yea,  thrice  welcome  you,  to  oui  own  Cali- 

Im  Behalf  of  San  Fianclsco 
Hon.  p.  H.  MoCastoy,  Uatob 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Delegates  t«  this  Great  International  Sunday-school 
Convention,  Ladies  and  Qentlemen: 

To  cay  that  I  am  pleased  with  being  here  this  evening  in  order  to 
welcome  you  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  great  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  putting  it  very  mildly.  It  is  indeed  more  than  a  pleasure  to 
look  into  the  countenances  of  these  delegates  who  are  gathered  here 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  good,  to  uplift  humanity  and  to  make  better 
men  and  better  women,  and  as  a  result  better  citizenship  the  world 
over.  You  have  paid  as  the  compliment  of  coming  to  our  city,  which 
has  been  more  sorely  stricken  than  any  other  city  under  the  sun  by 
the  ravages  of  fire  and  a  very  mild  tremble  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Despite  that,  you  agreed  to  hold  your  magnificent  convention  in  tius 
city.  I  say  to  yon,  my  friends,  that  San  Francisco  and  her  people 
welcome  you  in  a  manner  calculated  to  exceed  any  welcome  yon  have 
ever  received  from  any  people  anywhere. 

We  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourselves  here  in  connection  with  the  great 
work  which  you  have  in  hand,  and  we  trust  that  while  you  are  not 
busily  engaged  with  your  work  that  you  will  take  the  time  to  look  over 
San  Francisco  and  see  what  we  have  done  to  rehabilitate  ourselves 
since  that  devastation  by  fire  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1906. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  people  of  this 
dty,  but  let  me  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  no  better  people  live 
in  the  world  and  no  more  Ood-fearing  or  Qod-loving  people  can  be 
found  anywhere  than  in  Snn  Francisco  and  in  California.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  your  coming  here  will  help  us  to  become  better.  We  feel 
that  no  people  anywhere  are  at  any  time  so  good  that  they  cannot  be 
better.  Hay  Qod  bless  your  work  and  make  your  organization  a  credit 
to  the  States  and  Provinces  to  which  you  belong. 


L  „.<.  cCooglt: 
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In  Balwlf  of  thv  BnsIneBB  Men  of  San  Fnoclaco 
Mb.  Bolla  V.  Watt 
Fellow  Workers: 

Now  that  jou  have  heard  these  words  of  welcome  from  the  Chief 
Execntive  of  this  city,  it  is  my  great  privilege  to  apeak  to  you  on 
behalf  of  the  busiueBs  men  of  San  Francisco.  We  appreciate  yoar 
coming  on  your  own  account  and  because  of  those  you  represent,  not 
only  the  children  but  also  the  youth  of  this  country,  for  the  Sunday- 
school  has  ceased  to  be  a  children's  organization  and  has  become  what 
its  name  implies,  a  school;  a  school  for  all  agee,  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  the  study  of  the  best  things  in  life,  the  study  of  the  varied 
means  of  service  and  of  the  will  of  Qod  coDcerning  His  people.  ED' 
gaged  as  you  are  in  this  laudable  work  your  presence  and  deliberations 
among  ns  lead  to  higher  thinking  and  to  greater  consideration  of 
theoe  more  important  themes.  We  welcome  you  to  San  Francisco 
hoping  you  will  become  better  acquainted  with  ns.  We  have  undonbtedly 
been  much  in  the  public  eye,  whether  because  of  our  unprecedented  mis- 
fortune in  1906,  of  our  follies  and  wickedness,  of  our  magnificent 
material  recovery  since  the  disaster,  of  our  political  gymnastics  or  be- 
cause of  oar  spectacular  and  successful  fight  for  the  Panama  Pacific. 
Exposition,  I  cannot  say. 

There  are  eizty  thousand  children  and  youth  in  our  schools — public,. 
prirate  and  parochial — not  more  than  one-third  of  whom  attend  the 
Bunday-schools  of  any  denomination.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  this  Coaveution  will  result  in  fixing  our  attention  upon  the  higher 
phaaes  ot  life.  We  need  what  you  stand  for,  the  highest,  the  best 
things  in  life — the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  material, 
character   founded  npon  truth  and  godliuesB. 

Slay  I  refer  briefly  to  material  things.  In  this  city  five  years  ago, 
following  a  tremblores  which  would  in  itself  have  been  but  a  seven 
days'  wonder,  involving  a  monetary  loss  of,  say,  fifteen  million  doliars, 
a  fire  broke  out  which  destroyed  twenty-eight  thousand  buildings,  one- 
half  ot  which  were  occupied  as  dwellings  and  apartments,  tbe  re- 
mainder comprising  practically  the  entire  business  section  of  our  city 
This  conOagration  resulted  in  a  direct  loss  to  the  wealth  of  this  city 
and,  therefore,  to  the  world,  by  the  absolute  destruction  of  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  property — an 
unprecedented  loss.  San  Francisco  was  reimbursed  by  insurance 
eompanles  to  the  extent  of  approximately  one-half  this  vast  sum,  but 
there  was  the  great  loss  to   our  citizens  of  at  least  one  hundred  and 
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eeventy-five  miUion  dollars.  What  bas  been  done  since  that  fateful 
daj'  in  Apri],  lS06f  Look  about  ;ou  and  see.  Have  our  baaineSB  men 
faltered  f  Have  tbej  not  preaeed  forward  against  almost  insurmounta- 
ble obstacles!  Tirentj-eigbt  thousand  buildings  destroyed,  but  thirt;- 
tno   thousand   two    bundled   and   fort;-ane  building   permits   gn^siited 

The  charcbes  were  bard  bit  hj  tbe  disaster.  Thousands  of  com- 
municanta  lost  their  homes  and  were  scattered  broadcast.  The  business 
of  tbe  financial  supporters  of  all  the  churches  was  swept  awej  so  that 
witbout  exception  great  difficulties  confronted  all  denominations. 
Naturally  tbe  first  struggle  was  for  places  of  abode  and  then  for  tbe 
rehabilitation  of  places  of  business,  and  then,  in  this  pleasure-loving 
cit7,  there  vas  a  demand  for  places  of  amusement,  and  finally  for  the 
restoration  of  houses  of  worship. 

When  in  the  East  I  am  often  asked  if  we  do  not  live  in  daily  terror 
of  earthquakes,  to  which  I  reply  that  we  of  San  IVaucisco  are  not  as 
much  afraid  of  earthquakes  as  j'ou  Middle  West  people  are  of  cyclones 
and  you  of  tlte  great  Eastern  cities  of  sun  stroke.  Most  people  who 
visit  US  wish  they  might  experience  a  little  quake  just  to  see  bow  it 
feels,  but  none  of  us  ever  want  to  try  a  cyclone  or  a  sun  stroke  when 
we  go  East.  With  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  sixty-two  and  win- 
ter of  fifty-two,  we  work  at  all  times  with  less  inconvenience  than 
other  people.  Our  climatic  conditions  would  pennit  of  the  Panama  Pa- 
cific EirpositiOB  being  open  for  twelve  consecutive  months  without  dis- 
comfort to  visitors  or  employes. 

To  tbis  city  which  I  have  so  inadequately  represented,  tbe  city  by 
the  Qolden  Gate,  the  city  of  almost  miraculous  recovery,  the  city  of 
enterprise  and  outlook,  tbe  city  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  city  which 
needs  your  type  of  Christian  faitb  and  devotion,  we  cordially  welcome 
you  on  behalf  of  our  business  men.  You  will  find  the  bad  if  you  look 
for  it,  for  it  is  almost  unrestrained  I  am  sorry  to  admit,  but  we  in- 
vite you  to  all  that  is  good  and  there  is  much  of  it  Judge  us  by  our  best 
and  not  by  our  worst,  by  what  you  see  of  good  in  us  and  not  by  tbe 
bad.  San  Francisco  will  yet  show  to  the  world  that  at  heart  she  is 
■auml  and  that  she  stands  for  righteouaucss  in  private  and  in  public 
life.  We  trust  your  stay  amongst  us  may  be  delightful  and  that  wheo 
you  go,  if  you  must  go,  you  may  carry  with  you  impressions  of  the 
hearty,  whole-souled  Western  hospitality  which  we  feel  in  our  hearts 
towards  you  and  wbich  we  tmst  wo  may  have  tbe  happiness  to  make 
yon  feeL 
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In  Belialf  of  tbe  Qeneral  Ooininittea 
Biv,  H.  H.  Bell,  D.  D,,  Chairman 

I  Qunk  no  greater  honor  could  be  given  any  man  than  that  which 
devolves  upon  m^  in  representing  the  General  Committe«  of  splendid 
busin««s  and  professional  men  who  have  prepared  for  jour  coming. 
Our  General  Committee  greets  jou. 

Our  Commonwealth  should  be  congratnlated  upon  the  coming  into 
our  midst  of  such  a  dlstiDguiBhed  band  of  the  followers  of  Christ. 
From  bU  quarters  of  our  great  continent  you  have  come.  Our  welcome 
to  foD  is  as  rich  SDd  as  royal  and  as  large  and  as  loving  as  we  know 
how  to  mafce  it.  We  welcome  you  because  of  the  Christisn  character 
and  citizenship  which  you  represent.  Long  ago  Aristotle  said,  "They 
who  give  meditation  to  the  government  of  men  must  recognize  as  first 
and  chief  of  all  the  proper  teaching  of  the  children."  The  work  that 
you  do  recognizes  that;  therefore,  the  work  you  represent  is  at  the 
Tery  foimdation  of  the  best  character  and  the  best  citizenship  of  our 
great  continent. 

We  welcome  yon  also  because  of  the  splendid  Association  you  repre- 
sent. In  this  day  of  modern  enterprises  Qod  has  ordained  nothing 
greater  in  its  organization,  personal,  individual  policy  or  possibilities 
than  the  great  International  Sunday  School  Association. 

We  welcome  you  also  because  of  the  self-sacrifice  you  have  exhibited 
in  coming  here  to  assist  your  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  on  the  firing 
line.  Oar  task  here  is  not  small.  Hereafter  you  will  understand  it 
better,  and  you  will  sympathize  with  us  more  deeply  and  will  pray  for 
ns  more  earnestly  and  will  realize  that  we  are  fighting  your  battlee  and 
the  battles  of  this  great  continent,  morally,  religiously,  if  not  also 
educationally,   soientifically   and   otherwise. 

Ws  welcome  yon  also  because  of  the  fact  that  you  bring  to  San 
Francisco  and  this  great  Commonwealth  a  greater  focusing  of  the 
world's  family  and  individual  altars  in  their  petitions  to  Almighty 
God  than  ever  has  been  the  case  before.  You  prayed  for  us  when  we 
were  passing  through  that  greatest  disaster  of  the  century;  but  the 
world  is  now  praying  for  San  Francisco. 

We  welcome  you  here  because  of  the  mighty  appeal  that  the  future 
makes  to  the  present,  the  challenge  that  it  makes.  Wbat  is  that  chal- 
lenget  It  comes  up  from  this  western  slope  where  you  have  shoved 
us  just  as  far  as  you  can  from  the  center,  and  it  is  that  we  lift  up 
here  on  this  Pacific  slope,  at  this.  Golden  Gate,  high  and  higher  still 
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tbe  Light  of  the  World  that  Hia  tbjs  may  reach  yonder  and  meet  the 
need  of  the  steeping  giants  of  the  Orient. 

BESFONSES  TO  THE  WELCOME 

A.  B.  McCBILLIS:  Now  for  a  fitting  response  to  the  addregsea 
nhich  have  been  made  ne  turn  to  tbe  southland,  aad  introduce  to  70a 
Dr.  U.  M.  UamiU,  of  Nashville,  Tenneasee,  Superintendent  of  Teacher- 
Training  work  of  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

Dr.  Hamlll's  BesponM 
Mr.  President : 

Certainly  a  man  must  do  well  within  the  compass  of  ten  minutes  or 
less  to  respond  to  these  most  graeioua  addresses  of  welcome. 

California  is  a  great  State,  great  to  those  who  come  as  well  as 
to  those  that  dwell  here.  Down  on  that  splendid  trip  from  Portland 
the  other  day,  a  gentleman  with  unusual  enthusiasm  painted  out  to  me 
the  uatural  features  of  that  great  route  over  tbe  Southern  Pacific.  He 
said,  "Here  ia  a  mine  from  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars of  gold  has  been  extracted  and  given  to  the  world,  and  over  here 
are  tbe  bubbling  streams  that  give  you  soda  wat«r  without  charge," 
and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it;  it  was  tbe  moat  delightful  drink  I  ever 
bad.  He  said,  "When  we  want  a  well  in  California  we  simply  pall 
up  a  carrot." 

We  have  had  a  great  welcome.  The  flowers — God's  thoughts  in- 
carnate they  are  so  beautiful — the  sunshine  smiling  upon  us,  the  weather 
like  paradise  to  a  man  that  has  come  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
thermometer  ranging  from  100  to  102 — the  cordial  welcome,  the  splen- 
did equipment,  the  magnificent  provision  made  for  the  housing  of  this 
great  Convention,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  the  warm-hearted  fra- 
ternity and  tbe  grace  of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  Commonwealth 
behind  it,  make  us  feel  entirely  at  home.  We  are  glad  to  be  here.  We 
come  not  like  tbe  Argonauts  of  old,  the  founders  of  this  great  Com- 
monwealth, who  came  across  the  plains,  and  climbed  tbe  mountains 
before  they  were  tunneled,  and  crossed  tbe  streams  before  they  were 
bridged,  and  did  not  have  the  shining  steel  raila  of  the  great  trans- 
continental lines  to  bear  them  in  luxury  in  sleepers,  but  we  come  as 
the  Argonanta  of  a  new  eta,  as  Sunday-Bcbool  cmsaders,  bearing  the 
open  Bible  and  the  uplifted  cross  in  our  hands  We  come  not  with 
the  water  of  irrigation  that  has  made  yonr  State  to  smile  with  beauty 
and  to  give  forth  in  luxury;  we  come  with  the  Water  of  Life  which 
you  need  and  which  doubtless  many  of  yon  have.     We  come  not  to 
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look  apon  your  great  and  statelj  treea  of  the  primeval  forest;  we  <Mme 
with  the  tall  trees  of  righteousness.  We  come  not  to  dig  gold  out  of 
your  mines,  but  to  bring  yon  the  pure  gold  of  Christian  cbaraeter.  We 
come  not  to  lay  tribute  unto  ourselves  upon  joor  smiling  fields  where  the 
great  ploagbs  and  reapers  are  passing  day  by  day,  but  we  come  to 
bring  ;ou  the  Bread  of  Life. 

Welcome  ua  for  the  sake  of  the  sections  from  which  we  come!  From 
far  above  the  shining  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  it  goes  singing  in 
music  and  Bunshine  to  the  sea;  and  from  the  far-away  Mississippi 
which  flows  onward  to  the  Qnlf ;  and  from  where  the  dawn  uplifts  itself 
beyond  the  forests  of  Maine  down  to  where  the  mocking-bird  is  singing 
day  and  night  in  the  savannahs  of  the  South,  we  come  with  warm 
hearts  loving  jou,  with  churches  united,  and  with  a  great  host  of  a  mil- 
lion men  added  to  our  Sunday-schools  in  the  last  five  years.  We  come 
with  the  grace  of  the  best  institution  npon  the  face  of  the  earth  to 
help  save  jour  cosmopolitan  population,  for  it  is  the  touch  of  grace 
that  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

A.  B.  McCBILLIS:  Now  having  beard  the  eloquent  response  from 
the  Southland,  who  can  respond  for  the  rest  of  the  country  so  well 
as  the  Hon.  Justice  J.  J.  Madaren,  of  Toronto,  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

Jnstice  Madaren '8  Besponse 
Mr.  President : 

It  is  difficult  to  find  words  adequately  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  International  Sunday  School  Association  of  the  very  hearty  wel- 
comes which  have  been  accorded  tg  its  delegates  by  the  authorities 
of  the  State  of  California,  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  and  by  the 
representatives  of  the  commercial  and  religious  interuts  of  this  city. 
Many  of  these  delegates  are  visiting  your  Commonwealth  and  city  for 
the  first  time,  and  all  of  us  are  very  deeply  impresBed  by  the  extent 
and  magnificence  of  your  territory  and  reeouicea  and  also  by  the  won- 
derful progress  you  have  already  made  in  their  development.  Espe- 
cially are  we  amazed  at  the  courage  and  rapidity  with  which  the  city 
has  arisen  from  its  ashes  since  its  recent  calamity  to  its  present  mag- 
nificence. San  Francisco  may  have  in  the  past  welcomed  even  larger 
eonventions  than  the  present  one;  but  I  venture  to  say  with  confidence 
that  it  has  never  welcomed  one  more  representative  of  the  highest  and 
best  interests  of  this  North  American  continent.  This  is  no  mere 
body  of  holiday  eicursionists;  but  is  composed  of  carefully  selected 
representatives  of  the  Sunday-school  workers  in  their  respective  states 
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and  conutriM,  each  of  them  a  leader  in  his  or  her  own  locality.  Each 
State  in  joat  Union  is  entitled  to  send  four  times  as  many  delegatea 
aa  it  has  members  in  the  two  houses  of  jOur  National  Congrees,  while 
Canada  and  other  outside  cauntriea  send  a  proportionate  number  ac- 
cording to  their  population. 

These  delegates  are  the  repressotatives  of  1,500,000  officers  and 
teachers  who  are  actively  engaged  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  training 
the  15,000,000  of  pupils  under  their  care  in  the  important  principles  of 
the  Word  of  God  that  will  qualify  them  for  the  highest  duties  of  citi' 
MQsbip  in  tbeir  respective  countries.  And  be  it  remembered  that  these 
services  ore  rendered  without  fee  or  reward.  I  venture  to  claim  on 
their  behalf  that  this  is  the  most  powerful  moral  and  religious  forM 
on  this  continent  today.  We  have  come  to  your  city  not  only  to  tians- 
act  the  businesa  to  be  done  at  a  triennial  conventioD;  but  also  to  learn 
how  you  are  grappling  with  some  of  the  problems  such  as  the  Chria- 
tianization  of  the  Asiatics  and  other  problems  that  are  felt  here  more 
acutely  than  in  the  East.  Some  of  us  bad  hoped  that  our  coming  here 
might  also  be  of  some  assistance  in  impressing  upon  this  great  Com- 
monwealth and  city  a  higher  appreciation  of  some  of  those  great  Chris- 
tian principles  which  we  have  in  common  both  East  and  West,  but  after 
listening  to  the  glowing  description  tkiat  has  been  given  us  b;  bis  Honor, 
the  Mayor,  of  the  high  state  of  public  and  civic  morality  here,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  most  of  os  have  been  made  to  feel  that  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  learn  much  while  here,  and  that  we  will  go  back  to  our  re- 
spective homes  determined  to  work  more  earnestly  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  high  standards  there.  (Laughter.)  On  behalf  of  my  fellow 
delegates  I  beg  heartily  to  thank  you  for  your  very  cordial  welcome 

Coronation  of  tlio  King  of  England 

MB.  MABION  LAWBANCE:  I  move  that  our  Cliairman  be  request- 
ed to  appoint  a  committee  which  shall  tonight  draft  a  suitable  resolu- 
tion that  shall  convey  our  love,  our  confidence  and  our  high  esteem  to 
the  incoming  king  to  be  crowned  tomorrow  in  Great  Britain. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  it  unanimously  prevailed.  Tbe  dele- 
gates sang  "Ood  Save  the  King"  and  "America." 

Then  followed  the  two  great  addresses  of  tbe  evening,  "The  Sunday- 
school  in  the  Christian  Conquest  of  North  America,"  by  David  G. 
Downey,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  Corresponding  Secretary  Board  of  Sunday- 
schools,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  reported  on  page  569,  and  "The 
Open  Bible  and  the  Uplifted  Cross,"  by  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.  D., 
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New    York    Cit^,    CorreapoDding   Secretary   PrMb;terian   Oenenl   As- 
Bembly's  Evangelistic  Committee,  reported  on  page  91. 

Prayer  and  benediction  by  Bev.  W.  H.  Bagby,  San  Franciaco,  Pastor 
West  Side  Christian  Church. 

THUBSDAT  UOBIOHO,  JUKB  22 

Bev.  a  H.  Bell,  D.  D.,  presiding.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Bev.  Or- 
ville  Coats,  D.  D.,  Oakland,  CaL,  Pastor  Tenth  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 

Rev,  E.  M.  Sein,  General  Secretary  for  the  Republic  of  Uezico,  made 
his  report  (see  page  530). 

The  West  Indies  and  Central  America  were  next  reported  npon  by 
Bev.  Aquila  Lucas,  International  Secretary  for  these  fields  (see 
page  533). 

Bev.  W  C.  Uerritt,  Secretary  for  the  Northwest,  having  been  de- 
tained in  Hawaii,  his  report  was  not  presented  to  the  Convention  but 
will  be  foond  on  page  160. 

CoioiiBtioii  BemonstraUoii 

At  this  point  the  Canadian  delegates  marched  into  the  Convention 
hall  in  a  body  singing  "The  Maple  Leaf  Porever."  They  filed  on  the 
platform,  the  audience  standing  and  giving  them  a  Chautauqua  salute. 
The  Canadians  gave  three  cheers  for  the  King  and  three  cheers  for 
America.    Then  the  audience  gave  three  cheers. 

The  report  of  the  Temperance  Department  was  presented  by  tin. 
Zillah  Foster  Stevens,  Secretary  of  the  International  Temperance  De- 
partment Committee  (see  page  430). 

THE  CHAIBMAN:  Yesterday  at  the  International  Eiecutive  Com- 
mitlee  meeting  our  dear  Brother  Hartahorn  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
and  had  to  take  to  bis  bed.  In  Ms  absence  his  report  will  be  read 
by  his  Secretary,  Mr.  George  W.  Penniman  (see  page  115). 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pearce,  the  Internatioual 
Superiuiendent  Adult  Bible  Class  Department,  offered  a  fervent  prayer 
for  the  blessing  of  Ood  to  rest  upon  Mr.  Hartshorn. 

THE  CHAIBMAN:  The  following  will  coDstitnte  the  committee  to 
prepare  the  resolution  of  congratulation  for  their  majesties.  King 
Oeorge  and  Queen  Mary  of  England;  Mr.  Justice  Maclaren,  Ontario; 
Principal  E.  L.  Bexford,  Montreal;  E.  K.  Warren,  Three  Oaks,  Mich.; 
W.  H.  Hartsom,  Boston,  and  Biabop  E.  H.  Hughes,  San  Francisco. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  gentlemen  named  con- 
Hitnte  said  committee.     Later  the  committee  met  and  aent  the  fol. 
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UeuagA  to  tbe  King  and  Queen  of  Tipa^^nfl 

"Four  thousand  delegates  is  TTJeDnial  International  Sundaj  Sebool 
Convention,  aaHembled  in  San  FranciBCO,  representing  a  eonstitueni^y 
of  eiiteen  millioDB  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Nenfoundland,  the 
West  Indies  and  Mexico,  respectfully  tender  their  most  hearty  eon- 
gratulations  to  their  majesties  on  their  coronation." 

Partial  Bepoit  of  Nominating  CommlttM 
Mr.  Ettdaly,  Chairman  of  tbe  Nominating  Committee,  made  a  partial 
report,  bringing  in  the  nominations  for  Preaident,  Vice-Presidents, 
Becording  and  Assistant  Beeording  Secretaries,  Treasurer  and  Assistant 
Treasorera  and  representatives  for  the  eleven  districts.  For  names 
see  page  33. 

Seatli  of  Herlwrt  Uoninger 

MB.   MABION  LAWBANCE:      There   was   a  man   in   Sunday-school 

circles  to  nhom  our  eyes  always  turned  with  joy  and  our  hearts  with 

'I  have  been   asked  to   read  this  telegram  which  has  como   into 

my  hands  in  the  last  ten  minutes  and  nords  cannot  express  my  sorrow. 

'.t  reads,  "Herbert  Moninger  died  last  night." 

BB.  JOSEPH  CLABK,  OHIO:     lu  the  face  of  this  very  sad  message 

claim  the  privUege,  as  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Association,  in 

ir   great   sorrow,    to   suggest    this   message    to    Mrs.    Moninger    and 

Family,  and  as  I  do  so  I  recall  the  fact  that  eight  years  ago  this  yonng 

man  came  to  his  Sunday-school  vision  under  a  message  which  fell  under 

Ood   from   my  lips,  and   he   has   always    called   ma   bis    Sunday-school 

rather.    As  a  father  mouma  over  a  son  so  do  I  this  morning  mourn  for 

Herbert  Moninger,  and  I  suggest  this  telegram  of  loving  sympathy  to 

he   family;      "Mrs.   Herbert   Moninger   and   family,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

The   Thirteenth   International    Sunday-school    Convention   in   session    is 

Borrowing  with  you   and   praying   for   you   in   the   home-going   of  your 

beloved  husband.     May  the  Ood  of  all  comfort,  sustain  and  strengthen 

lu."    I  move  that  this  telegram  be  sent. 

MB.  LAWBAKCE:     As  a  mark  of  sympathy  let  us  not  put  tbe  mo- 
DO  in  any  audible  way,  but  those  who  favor  it  will  quietly  rise  and 
be  seated. 

The  motion  wa5  unanimously  adopted,  tbe  Convention  being  hushed  to 
ulence. 

A  Snrvejr  of  the  Field 
Mr.  Marion  Lawrence,  General  Secretary,  then  read  his  report,  wbieh 
will  be  found  on  page  119. 
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Dr.  J.  WUbur  Chapman  gave  bis  first  message  on  "Soul  Winning  and 
Christian  Service"  (see  page  94). 

Prarer  and  benediction  was  then  offered  bj  Kev.  N.  W.  Pendleton, 
Pastor  Covenant  Baptist  Cbnrch,  San  Franeisco. 

THOBSDAT  AFTSBKOON,  JUNE  22 

Mr,  WiUinm  Hamilton,  Toronto,  presiding.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Bev,  R  M.  Vanghan,  Pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Berkeley,  Gal. 

The  following  program  was  then  carried  out:  "Beport  of  Home  De- 
partment,"  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Duncan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (seepage  349);  "The 
Sunday-school  and  Home,"  by  Bishop  Hughes,  Pasadena,  Cal.;  "Beport 
of  the  Visitation  Department,"  by  J.  Shreve  Durham,  Chicago,  111.,  super- 
iutendent  (see  page  343);  "The  By-Products  of  Home  Visitation,"  by 
Hug^  Cork,  Chicago,  111.  (see  page  35S) ;  "The  Chicago  Home  Visita- 
tion," by  Andrew  Stevenson,  Chicago,  111.  (see  page  356);  "Soul  Win- 
ning and  Christian  Service,"  by  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  New  York  City  (see 
page  96);  "Beligiona  Education  in  the  Home,"  by  Rev.  B.  W.  Miller, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (see  page  351);  "The  Obligation  of  tbe  Sunday- 
school  to  Young  Men,"  by  Bev.  Merle  N.  Smith,  D.D.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo,  (see  page  292).  Prayer  and  benediction  were  offered  by  Bev.  D. 
Rathbone,  D.  D.,  Superintendent  Congregational  Churches  Northern 
California. 

TBUBSDAT  AFTEENOON,  JUNE  22 
Graded  Lesson  Conference 
There  was  held  in  tbe  First  Congregational  Church,  at  the  same  time 
tbe  regular  Convention  was  in  sesaion  at  tbe  Coliseum,  a  conference  on 
"The  Graded  Lessons,"  presided  over  by  Prof.  Ira  M.  Price,  Secretary 
of  the  International  Lesson  Committee.  Tbe  addresses  and  discussions 
of  this  conference  will  be  found  on  page  477. 

THUBSDAT  EVBNINa,  JDHE  22 
Bev.  H.  H.  Bell,  D.  D.,  presiding.     Prayer  was  offered  by  Bev.  T. 
A.  Boyer,  D.  D.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Pastor  First  Christian  Church. 

THE  CHAIBUAN:  Dr.  Aked  has  been  laid  aside  by  sickness  and 
his  place  will  be  taken  by  Bev.  William  Bader,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Francisco,  upon  the  subject  "Three 
Hundred  Yearn  of  the  English  Bible"  (see  page  547).  The  next  address 
was  upon  the  subject,  "The  Bible  and  the  Common  People,"  by  Dr. 
H.  U.  Hunill,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Superintendent  of  Teacher  Training, 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Cbareh  South,  and  Cbainmm  International  Com- 
mittee on  Education  (eee  page  549). 

At  this  point  Mr.  Fred  Emerson  Brooks  waa  introduced  as  California 'a 
poet,  and  he  recited  the  original  poem. 

The  dosing  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  b;  Bev.  Bobt.  F. 
Co.vle,  D.  D.,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  npon  the  subject  "Men  and  Nationa  as 
AfFected  b^  the  Teachings  of  the  Bible"  (see  page  558). 

The  closing  prayer  and  benediction  was  given  b;'  Bev.  W.  J.  Fisher, 
D.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Pastor  Seventh  Avenue  Presbyterian  Chuieb. 

FBIDAT  MOSNINO,  JITNE  23 
The  Elsmantai;  DlTlslon  SesaloD 

This  Division  embraces  the  Cradle  Boll,  the  Beginners,  the  Primary  and 
the  Junior  Departments.  Mr.  A.  H.  Mills,  Decatur,  111.,  Chairman  Ele- 
mentary Department  Committee,  presided.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Bev,  Thos,  Boyd  of  Fresno,  Cal. 

"The  Beport  of  the  Elementary  Department"  was  given  by  Hrs. 
Mary  Foster  Bryner,  Chicago,  International  Elementary  Superinten- 
dent. (See  page  205.)  "Progress  in  Organization"  was  the  next  topic 
by  Mrs.  Maud  Junkin  Baldwin,  Philadelphia,  Elementary  Superintendent, 
Pennsylvania.  (See  page  212.)  "Progress  in  Graded  Unions"  was  pre- 
aented  by  Miss  Heme  Brockway,  Los  Angeles,  Ca1.,  Elementary  Superin- 
tendent California  (S.).  (See  page  215.)  "Impression  Translated  to 
Expression"  was  the  topic  treated  by  Miss  Helen  Palk,  Elementary  Su- 
perintendent Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  (See  page  218.)  "A 
Teacher's  Parable"  was  recited  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Curtiss,  Elementary 
'Superintendent  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio.  (See  page  219.) 
Tlie   Oldeona 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henderson,  General  Secretary  of  the  Gideons,  was  introduced 
to  the  convention.  He  told  of  the  effort  of  the  Gideons  to  place  a 
Bible  in  each  hotel  room  in  San  Francisco. 

"The  Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Scope  and  Work  of  the  In- 
ternatioaal  Sunday-school  Convention"  was  presented  by  Dr.  H.  M. 
Hamill,  Chairman,  and  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  ap- 
proval.    (See  page  SO.) 

The  closing  prayer  was  offered  by  Bev,  John  Carman,  Denver,  Colo. 

FBIDA.T  AJTEBNOON,  JUNE  23 
Inteimodiate  uiA  Senior  Departmenta 
Mr.  Prank  L.  Brown,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  member  of  Committee  on  In- 
termediate and  Senior  Departments,  presided.     Prayer  was  offered  by 
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Bev.   S.   C.   Pattflrson,    Berkeley,    Cal.,    Paator "  North    CongrGgational 
Chnrch. 

The  "Report  of  Committee  on  Intennediate  and  Senior  Departmenta" 
waa  read  by  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Nichols,  Chicago,  II].,  Chairman.  (See  page 
247.)  "The  Ten  Years  an  Asset  and  an  Opportunity"  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  Rev.  Edgar  Blake,  D.  D,,  Chicago,  ABsigtant  Curre- 
Bponding  Secretary  Board  of  Sunday-schools,  Methodist  Epiocopa] 
Church.      (See  page  252.) 

Prayer  and  benediction  pronounced  by  Bev.  Loyal  L.  Wirt,  D.  D., 
Paator  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Tbe  Men'a  Parade 

Promptly  at  6:15  p.  n.  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  each  carrying  a 
Bible  furnished  by  the  Qideons,  began  their  march  in  front  of  the  St. 
Prancis  Hotel  to  the  Coliseum,  where  the  great  mass  meeting  for  men 
was  held.  Tens  of  thousands  of  women  were  massed  in  Alamo  Park, 
who  reviewed  the  parade,  being  led  in  a  praise  service  tbeie  by  Dr. 
Chapman  until  the  men  arrived. 

FBEDAT  EVENIlfa,  JUNE  23 
Meeting  for  Uen 

Bev.  H.  H,  Bell,  D.  D.,  was  the  presiding  officer.  Prayer  was  made 
by  BeT.  E.  P.  Dennett,  D.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Pastor  Wesley  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church, 

A  telegram  from  the  Baptist  Alliance  was  read  by  Mr,  F.  A.  Wells: 
"The  Baptist  World's  Alliance  in  convention  with  4,000  registration  and 
repreeeatatlTee  from  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  sends  cordial 
fraternal  greeting  to  the  Thirteenth  International  Sunday-school  Asso- 
ciation in  session  in  Ban  Francisco,  with  the  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
divine  guidance  in  all  matters  may  mark  their  session.  Bead  Ephesiana 
IV,  11-13." 

The  •  following  is  the  telegram  which  the  convention  directed  to  be 
sent:  "The  Thirteenth  International  Sunday-school  convention,  with 
3,500  registered  delegates,  in  San  Francisco  assembled,  sends  most  cor- 
dial Christian  greetings  to  the  Baptist  World's  Alliance  now  in  session 
in  Philadelphia,  with  the  sincere  desire  and  earitest  prayer  that  all  your 
deliberations  may  be  inspired  by  the  divine  guidance  and  that  the  riches 
of  divine  grace  may  abide  with  you  in  your  world-wide  outlook.  Bead 
Ephesians  III,  16-19." 

The  following  resolution  of  sympathy  with  Mr,  W.  H,  Hartshorn  was 
lead  by  Mr.  Marion  Lawrance  and  unanimously  adopted: 
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"Dear  Brotbn  Hartshom;  While  we  are  gathered  5,000  atroag  in 
this  great  meeting  tonight  ne  do  not  forget  you  or  your  devotion  to  the 
work  fio  dear  to  all  of  ub.  We  honor  you  for  your  achievemestti ;  ice 
love  you  for  your  sterliDg  manhood.  We  extend  to  you  the  hand-grasp 
of  meo  who,  with  you,  desire  to  honor  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ 
in  loyal  service.  Together  we  pray  that  speedily  restored  health  and 
ever  widening  opportunity  for  service  may  be  vouchsafed  to  yon  in  the 
name  of  the  strong  Son  of  God." 

Introductions 

Mr.  Qeorge  W.  Dickie,  the  builder  of  the  warship  Oregon,  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Webster,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  were  introduced 
to  the  Convention  and  they  expressed  their  gratificatiou  over  the  suc- 
teee  of  the  Men's  Parade. 

Prof.  B.  P.  Stout,  of  the  Gideons,  was  introduced,  and  sang  "The 
Sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon," 

The  "Report  of  Adult  Department"  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Pearce, 
Chicago,  International  Superintendent.  (See  page  276.)  "My  Brother 
and  I"  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Bev.  Chas.  D.  Bulla,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Superintendent  Adult  Bible  Class  Work,  M.  E.  Church,  South. 
(See  page  290).  Mr.  Bobert  P.  Shepherd,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  editor  Bible 
School  Literature,  Christian  Evangelist,  spoke  on  the  subject,  "A  Man's 
Job."  "The  Adult  Bible  Class  and  Christian  Citizenship"  was  the 
subject  treated  by  Hon.  Melvin  S.  Nash,  Hanover,  Masa.,  member  of  the 
State  Senate  from  Plymouth  County.    (See  jjpge  304.) 

Praj'er  and  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Wioher, 
D.  D.,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Sun  Anselmo,  Cat. 

Two  Meetliigs  for  Women 

At  the  same  time  the  mass-meeting  for  men  was  being  held  at  the 
Coliseum  there  were  two  mass-meetings  for  women  being  held.  At  the 
First  Congregational  Church  Mrs.  Mary  Poster  Bryner  presided  ^nd  the 
following  program  was  carried  out:  "Beport  of  Adnlt  Department 
Superintendent,"  by  W.  C.  Pearce,  Chicago,  IIL  (See  page  276.)  "The 
Possibilitiea  of  the  Modem  Young  Woman,"  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Kil- 
patrick,  Corinth,  Miss.,  Field  Secretary  Sunday-school  Board,  M.  EI. 
Church,  South.  "Just  Over  the  Hill,"  by  Miss  Margaret  Slattery, 
Boston,  Mass. 

At  the  Wesley  Methodist  Church  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bamea  presided,  and  this 
was  the  program:  "Beport  of  Adult  Department,"  by  W.  C.  Pearce, 
Chicago,  Ilia.     "The  Senior  Boys,"  by  Mrs.  8.  P.  Moore,  Birmingham, 
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Ala.    "Spiritnal  Motherhooil, "  by  Itrs.  A.  A.  Lamoreaux,  Chicago,  UL 

aATUBDAT  MOBHINO,  JUNE  24 
Bev.  H.  H.   Bell,  D.  D.,  presidiDg.     Prajer  wu  offered  by  the  Bar. 
Frank  Fox,  D.  D.,  Sioux  Falls,  B.  D. 

The  Nomlnatliig  Conunltteo 

MB.  EDDALT :  I  moTo  that  as  hood  aa  the  States,  Tarritoriea,  Ptot- 
inces  and  Districts  fumisb  the  names  of  the  alteruat«8  to  the  Executive 
Committee  the;  be  recorded  as  such.  The  motion  nas  seconded  and  it 
prevailed. 

The  "Beport  of  the  loteraational  Treasurer"  tras  presented  by  Mr. 
Fred  A.  Wells,  Chicago.    (See  page  167.) 

FreMutatlOD  of  Fortialt  of  WUUun  Beyiudds 
MB.  MABION  LAWKANCE:  We  have  a  great  friend  of  onr  As- 
Bociation  who  is  not  nith  us  today;  it  is  the  nan  whose  product  is 
often  in  onr  mouths.  I  refer  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Heinz  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Heinz  is  present  through  his  representative,  his  private  secretary,  Mr. 
E.  D.  McCafferty,  to  ivhom  you  nill  listen  for  a  moment. 

MB.  E.  D.  McCAPFEETYl  Mr.  Chairman  and  feUow-workers:  The 
most  important  work  of  this  great  convention  Is  to  plan  for  the  future 
activities  of  the  International  Suuday-scbool  Aesociation.  That  is  the 
eapeeial  purpose  of  this  morning's  meeting.  Your  look  should  be  for- 
ward and  your  command  onward.  But  as  the  work  of  these  great  lead- 
ers who  have  been  translated  to  the  Sunday-school  triumphant  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  vital  inspiration  to  those  that  are  called  to  bear  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  it  is  fitting  we  should  pause  for  a  moment 
-to  contemplate  in  love  and  veneration  the  names  and  memories  of  some 
of  them  whose  work  has  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  our  work  resle. 
From  1887  to  IS97  there  traveled  up  and  down  this  land  one  whom  the 
lamented  B.  F.  Jacobs  described  as  "a  man  of  princely  form  and  man- 
ner, bold  and  courageous,  a  leader  of  men,  but  gentle  as  a  child.' '  Such 
is  the  description  of  the  first  field  euperintcndeot  of  this  Association, 
William  Beynolda,  who  was  converted  in  1S57,  founded  Calvary  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Peoria,  Ills.,  his  home,  in  1S6T,  chosen  super- 
intendent of  this  Association  in  1SS7  and  passed  from  this  life 
in  1697,  with  these  words  upon  his  lipe,  "I  die  with  the  harness  on." 
That  was  the  forty  years'  measure  of  this  man's  religions  life,  but  its 
measure  ui  results  and  influence  will  be  revealed  only  in  the  records  of 
heaven.    Thirty-six  years  a  superintendent,  twice  president  of  the  Illinois 
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Association,  once  the  president  of  the  International  SandBj-sehooI  Ab§o- 
ciatioD,  and  for  t«ii  jenra  its  field  superintendent,  this  record  mill  remind 
na  of  the  large  part  he  had  in  the  work  of  the  Sunda7-Bebool.  And 
wlien  we  recall  that  he  gave  up  hia  commercial  business  that  he  might 
engage  wholly  in  the  busioeas  of  the  Sundaj-Bchool,  devoting  to  it  the 
last  ten  intensely  active  jears  of  his  life,  we  will  understand  the  state- 
ment made  of  him  that  "no  other  American  has  ever  had  auch  a  place 
and  none  will  leave  a  richer  legac}'. " 

Three  jeara  ago  at  the  International  Sundaj-school  convention  at 
Louisville,  a  portrait  of  Dr.  John  Potta — that  rugged  giant  of  the  great 
country  to  our  north — was  presented  to  this  Association.  One  year  Ago 
at  the  World's  convention  at  Washington  a  portrait  of  B.  F.  Jacobs,  the 
immortal  founder  of  the  International  Leeson  series,  was  also  presented. 
This  year  the  same  donor  has  seen  fit  to  honor  the  memory  of  WUliam 
Beynolds  by  having  bis  portrait  painted.  Potts,  Jacobs,  Beynoldsl  a 
triumvirate  of  masterful  leaders  of  Sunday-school  work,  all  gone  to  their 
reward,  but  all  living  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  knew  their 
work,  and  nho  will  continue  to  live  in  the  work  they  did  so  welL  As 
William  Reynolds  was  a  co-worker  with  John  Potts  and  B.  F.  Jacobs  in 
their  life  time  it  is  fitting  that  his  portrait  should  take  its  place  in  the 
International  Portrait  Qallery  of  Immortals.  Therefore,  in  behalf  of 
Ur.  H.  J.  Heini,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  this  Association  and  Pennsylvania 's  honored  State  President, 
vho  is  unavoidably  absent  from  this  Convention,  and  who  has  conceived 
this  idea  of  an  International  Gallery,  I  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  this  convention  this  portrait  of  William  Bcynolds,  who 
was  great  in  his  life,  great  in  his  love  and  great  in  his  work. 

The  portrait  was  unveiled,  the  audience  rising. 

MB.  LAWBANCE:  Let  us  receive  this  portrait  standing,  and  listen- 
to  a  motion  which  will  be  offered  by  Dr.  Hamill,  who  for  ten  years  was 
the  colleague  of  Mr.  Beynolds  in  the  International  work. 

DB.  H.  M.  HAMILL:  I  move  that  this  telegraphic  letter  be  sent  to 
Ur.  Heinz  in  response  to  his  gift. 

"San  Francisco,  CaL,  Jnne  24,  1911. 
"Mr.  H.  J.  Heini,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

"■McCafferty  tias  presented  to  the  International  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation on  your  behalf  the  portrait  of  William  Reynolds,  onr  first  Field 
Superintendent  and  foremost  International  Organizer.  The  International 
Convention  by  rising  vote  acknowledges  your  continued  noble  effort  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  founders  of  the  International  Associa- 
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Dr.  Hamiirs  motion  nu  seconded,  and  it  enUnuuBstieaUy  and  unan- 
manaly  prevailed. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Nichols  of  Chicago  then  took  the  chair. 

"A  UflBBage  from  Mr.  Eartabom"  w&s  then  given  bj  Mr.  Qeo.  W. 
Peimiman,  as  foilons: 

I  desire  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hartshorn,  the  uewlj  elected  President  of 
oor  Auociation,  first  to  read  a  message:  "The  beautiful  flovrers  that 
have  found  tbeir  naj  to  mj  room  from  the  various  committees  and  the 
delegates  who  have  come  from  the  remotest  sections  of  our  continent 
have  greatly  touched  and  cheered  me  during  the  days  that  I  have  been 
□□expectedlf  prevented  from  taking  D17  usual  part  in  the  program  of 
this  great  convention.  For  these  tokens  and  expressions  of  love  I  am 
profoundly  grateful.  I  am  assured  hy  my  pbj'sician  that  after  further 
rest  I  can  attend  the  later  sessions  of  the  convention. 

"For  more  than  a  year  past  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  so  build  the 
program  that  the  delegates  may  be  seized  with  the  conTiction  that  the 
Sunday-school  is  the  supreme  agency  within  the  church  to  induce  Bible 
study,  to  build  Christian  character  and  to  gain  and  retain  church  mem- 
bership, TouDg  people  who  are  out  of  the  Sunday-school  of  today  will 
be  out  of  the  church  tomorrow.  From  the  Sunday-school  of  today  is 
obtained  the  leadership  that  is  commanding  the  forces  within  the 
church  that  are  operating  to  Christianize  the  world. 

"Oreat  plans  for  future  achievement  have  unfolded  as  this  conven- 
tion has  proceeded.  We  are  in  the  land  of  great  things,  great  resources, 
great  opportunities.  At  the  Coliseum  this  morning  we  shall  enter  upon 
the  most  delightful  session.  No  delegate  and  no  friend  of  the  conven- 
tion can  afford  to  be  absent.  A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  will  be  dis- 
covered. It  will  be  a  season  of  hilarious  giving.  It  is  a  real  grief  that 
I  cannot  be  present,  but  I  shall  certainly  hope  to  have  a  part  in  dis- 
covering  the  quarter  of  a  million  dollars." 

Ealslng  tbe  Moner 

At  this  point  Mr.  Marion  Lawrance  took  the  platform  and  raised  the 
money  for  the  work  for  the  next  three  years.  Seventy-five  children 
dressed  in  white,  each  wearing  a  California  poppy-colored  sash  on  which 
was  the  name  of  a  state  or  province,  assisted  by  indicating  on  a  large 
bulletin  board  the  total  amount  raised  as  each  $1,000  was  pledged. 

The  following  letter  was  received  indicating  r 
Ur.  HBitsbom's  Fledgs 
"Brethren  Lawrance,  Warren  and  Wells: 

"Beferring  to  my  brief  conference  with  you  in  my  room  this  mom- 
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iog,  let  me  repeat  that  it  is  aj  desire  to  underwrite  five  thoDMnd  dol- 
lars per  fear  for  the  neit  trieaniumi  said  amount  to  be  used  for  aiTtj- 
ing  on  the  nork  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  on  work  among 
the  Negroes,  and  to  be  paid  through  the  Iiit«matioiiAl  Treasurer.  I 
shall  hope  that  this  amoaut  will  be  eonaiderabl/  increased  as  the  work 
develops. 

"If  agreeable,  I  should  like  to  make  with  these  gifts,  the  following 
bfe  memberships: 


TbomOB  V.  EUiey,  d«Dera]  Secretary  for  L 
R.  M.  Weaver,  CDmmltte(>man  from  Missis Blppl. 

Rev.  Qeorse  Sale,  Superlnlendent  of  Education.  American  Baptlet  Borne 
MlMlanary  Society,    AtlBnla,    Oa. 
Rev.  J.  WlLbur  Chapman.  New  York. 
Blahop  George  W.  CUntan,  North  Carolina. 
R.  H,  Bojd,  D.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Bishop  Wesley  J.  Gains,  Atlanta.  Oa. 
Oen.  R.  D.  JohnHton,  Birmingham.  Ala. 
A.  B.  McCrlllls,  Providence,  R.  I. 

President  Ralph  W.  McQranhan.  Knoxvllle  Colleve,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 
President  Cliarlea  B.  Meserve,  Shaw  Unlveralty,  RalelKh.  N.  C. 
J.  O.  Snedecor,  Tuscaloosa.  Ala. 
President  L.  M.  Dunton,  OrangeburK,  S.  C. 

BISHOP  GEOBGE  W.  CLINTON,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Blsbop  of  tbe  A. 
M.  E.  ZioD  Church:  On  behalf  of  the  36,000  Negro  Sunday-schools 
and  2,000,000  Negro  Sunday-school  scholars,  I  wish  to  express  mj  pro- 
found gratitude  and  thanks  of  all  the  Negroes  of  this  country  for  the 
splendid  gift  made  by  Mr.  Hartshorn  and  for  bis  eloqnent  book,  "An 
Era  of  Progress  and  Promise"  through  which  he  has  given  us  so  mtich 
encouragement. 

Telegram  fiom  Mib.  Hartahoni 

"With  real  pleasure  I  wish  to  renew  my  pledge  of  $500  a  year  for 
tbe  next  three  years  to  tbe  work  of  the  International  Sunday  School 
Association.  There  is  do  gift  I  am  permitted  to  make  that  affords  me 
greater  pleasure  than  this.  If  agreeable  to  tbe  convention  I  desire  to 
make  Mrs.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  a  life  member  of  the  Association  with 
this  gift." 

MB.  E.  D.  McCAFFEBTY:  Mr.  Heinz  is  absent  from  this  conven- 
tion, much  to  bis  regret.  It  is  his  habit  in  Pennsylvania  to  fine  his 
frientts  when  they  do  not  come  to  the  convention.  He  said  be  wanted 
to  be  fined  here,  and  he  has  authorized  a  fine  of  $2,000  a  year. 

MB.  E.  K.  WABBEN:  GoodI  But  send  word  to  him  that  we  would 
rather  he  would  come  himself  and  bring  bis  fine. 

The  result  of  tbe  pledging  was  $143,261  for  the  three  years. 
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OiMtlag  from  tlis  EamU  Bandxy  Scbool  OonTentloo  How  In  ScobIoii 

at  Eonolnln 
"iDtflrnational  Snndaj  School  ABSociation, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

"  Enthusiastic  Qreetings,  Hawaiian  ConTsntion.  Epheeians  two,  nine- 
teen twenty-two,  reading  ire  for  'ye.'  BICE,  Prendent." 

Thus  changed  it  reads: 

"Now  therefore  ws  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fel- 
low citiEena  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  Ood; 

"And  are  built  npon  the  foundation  of  the  apoatleB  and  prophets, 
J«ans  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  cornerstone; 

"In  whom  all  the  building  fltlj  framed  together  groweth  nnto  an 
hoi;  temple  in  the  Lord ; 

"In  whom  we  also  are  bnOded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit. ' ' 

The  convention  directed  that  a  similar  message  should  be  sent  in  re- 
ply. 

Prayer  and  benediction  were  pronounced  by  I>r.  H.  M.  Hamill,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

SUNDAY  AFTEBNOON,  TUNE  26 
Tempeianca  MaM-Ueettog  at  Coliseum 

Mr.  George  W.  Pennimau,  Boston,  Mass.,  preaiding.  Prayer  was  of- 
fered by  Bev.  E.  L.  Walz,  Pastor  Green  Street  Congregational  Church, 
San  Francisco. 

The  (oUowing  speakers  treated  the  subjects  attached  to  their  names: 
"Temperance  in  the  Sunday- School,"  by  Urs.  Zillah  Foster  Stevens, 
Alton,  lU.  (See  page  434.)  "The  Federal  Government  and  the  liquor 
TrafBc,"  by  Bev.  A.  C.  Bane,  D.  D.,  San  Francisco.  (See  page  430.) 
"A  New  Patriotism,"  by  Bev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio. 
(See  page  445.)  "Our  Attitude  to  the  Temperance  Betorm,"  by  Bev. 
C.  H.  Mead,  New  York.    (See  page  441.) 

Prayer  and  benediction  were  pronounced  by  Bev.  J.  M.  McElhinney, 
Sao  Francisco,  Pastor  Holly  Park  Presbyterian  Church. 

SUHDAT  AFTEBVOON  OOHFEBSNOES 

Four  eonfereneea  were  held  simultaneously.  The  Superintendents' 
Conference  was  conducted  at  the  First  Baptiat  Church  by  Marion  Lait- 
ranee,  Chicago,  III.,  a  report  of  which  will  be  found  on  page  639.  The 
Elementary  Conference  was  at  the  Firat  Congregational  Church,  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Walker,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  will  be  found  re- 
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ported  on  page  223,  The  Secondary  Teachera'  Conference  waa  held  at 
the  Ceatial  Uetbodiat  Chnreh  and  was  in  charge  of  Ut.  W.  C.  John- 
ston, Denver,  Colorado,  nod  is  reported  on  page  268.  The  Adalt  Teacb- 
erii'  Conference  was  held  at  the  T.  U.  C.  A.  and  waa  preaided  over  b; 
Mr.  A.  H.  Mills,  Decatur,  HI.,  a  report  of  which  will  be  found  on  page 
297. 

StTKDAT  AITERHOOH,  JXTNE  25 
OiMk  TiMXn  MMtlng  at  Berkelay 
A  great  mass-meeting  was  held  at  the  Qreek  Theater  in  Berkelej,  at 
3  p.  m.,  presided  over  by  Eev.  W.  M.  Anderson,  of  Dallas,  Texas.  The 
song  service  was  led  by  Prof.  E.  0.  Excell,  of  Chicago,  Ul.  AddresBca 
were  delivered  as  followa:  "The  Man  and  the  Book,"  Wilbur  P.  Thir- 
kield,  D.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C.  "Furnishing  for  Ood's  People,"  Bev. 
Kobt.  P.  Coyle,  D.  D.,  Denver,  Colo.  "The  Projected  Life,"  Rm.  W.  B. 
Hinson,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

There  were  nearly  ten  thousand  people  in  the  theater  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Slattery,  of  Boaton,  Mass.,  addreased  nearly  four  thousand  out 
on  the  campue  who  could  not  get  in. 

SUHBAT  EVENINa,  JUNE  26 

Hon.  N.  B.  Broughton,  Baleigh,  N.  C,  Member  Coniinitt«e  on  Work 
among  the  Negroes,  presiding.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Bev.  J.  N.  Bid- 
die,  San  Franciaco,  Pastor  Third  Baptist   Church. 

MB.  BBODOHTON;  Three  years  ago  the  latter  part  of  this  coming 
August  a  great  conference  was  held  at  Mr.  Hartshorn's  home  in  dif- 
toD,  near  Boaton.  It  was  a  most  remarkable  meeting  in  the  men  Mr. 
Hartshorn  had  brought  there  for  the  consideration  of  the  great  subject 
be  bad  before  them.  It  was  remarkable  in  the  things  which  were  dis- 
cussed and  in  its  findings  or  conclusiona.  Men  came  from  all  over  the 
South,  men  representing  the  white  people  and  men  representing  the 
Negroes  of  the  South,  men  from  the  North  and  Northwest  and  the  East; 
and  for  nearly  a  week  they  were  sitting  together  considering  and  pray- 
ing over  the  things  that  should  be  done.  Mr.  George  W.  Penniman, 
of  Boston,  the  secretary  of  that  conference,  will  now  tell  us  the  story 
of  the  same.  "The  Story  of  the  Clifton  Conference"  waa  then  given 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Penniman,  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  Oifton  Confer- 
ence, 1908.  The  next  address,  "Achievements  of  the  Sunday-School 
Among  the  Negroes,"  waa  by  Bishop  George  W.  Clinton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  Bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church,  (See  page  521.) 
Then  Wilbur  P.  Thirkield,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  Howard  Dniveraity, 
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Wubington,  D.  C,  spoke  on  "A  Progi-am  for  Conrtruetive  Sunday- 
School  Work  Among  the  Colored  People."  (See  page  526.)  The 
robject  of  the  last  address  was  "The  Negro's  Debt  to  the  Sundaj' 
School,"  bj  Bey.  A.  L.  Phillips,  Richmond,  Va.,  Superintendent  Sabbath 
School  Work,  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  (See  page  524.)  Prayer 
and  benediction  was  offered  by  Pev.  B.  E.  Ham,  San  Pranciaco,  Pastor 
UisBion  Congregational  Church. 

HOin>AT  MOBHINO,  JUNE  26 

TlM  LoaaoD  Otomiiittee  Session 

Hot.  H.  H.  Bell,  D.  D.,  presiding.    Prayer  was  ottered  by  Rev.  J.  H. 

Jackson,  San  Francisco,  Pastor  Hamilton  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

lutrodnctloa  of  Toongest  Delagato 
PBOF.  EXCELL:     Here  is  the  youngest  delegate,  Willie  Bdcb,  of 
Bnrr  Miaaion  Sunday-school,  Chicago.    He  will  bo  eight  years  old  this 
month,  and  he  is  a  regular  delegate  to  this  convention. 

The  "Beport  of  the  Leason  Conunittee"  was  read  by  Prof.  Ira  M. 
Price,  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  Secretary,  (See  page  454.)  "The  Sufficiency 
of  the  Bible  as  tho  Teit-Book  of  the  Sunday-school "  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Sampey,  D.  D.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Momber  of 
the  Lesson  Committee,  (See  page  405.)  "The  Material  of  the  Graded 
Lessons"  was  discuswd  by  Bev.  E.  M.  Fergussou,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Edncational  Superintendent  Sunday-school  Missions.  Presbyterian  Church. 
(See  page  468.)  "The  Essential  Aims  of  Religions  Education"  was 
treated  by  Bev.  J.  T.  McFarland,  D.  D.,  New  York,  Editor  Sunday- 
school  Publications,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     (See  page  4B2.) 

FttrthAT  Report  of  the  Nominating  Conunittee 

HB.  EUDALT:  Mr.  Fred  A.  WeUs,  nho  has  been  the  treasurer  of 
this  Association,  has  been  promoted  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  I  bold  in  my  hand  hia  resignation  as  treasurer.  It  is 
as  follans:  "I  beg  leave  herewith  to  tender  my  resignation  of  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association."  I 
move  th&t  his  resignation  be  accepted. 

The  notion  waa  seconded  and  it  prevailed. 

MB.  EUDALT;  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  folloning  names  for 
treBHurer  and  assistant  treasurer.  I  offer  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Peter. 
■on,  for  tr^sarer  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson  for  assistant 
treasurer.    I  move  their  election. 

tbe  motion  was  seconded  and  it  prevailed  i 
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MB.  EUDALT:  Mr.  George  W.  Bailey,  of  Philadelphia,  whom  3<m 
elected  one  of  the  viee-prealdenta,  has  been  duty  elected  im  honorary 
member  of  the  executive  committee  for  life,  therefore  vacating  the 
office  of  vice-preaideiit.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  nomiaatiug  for  viee- 
pieaideut  Mr.  H.  P.  Crowell,  and  I  move  his  election. 

The  motion  waa  seconded  and  it  prevailed. 

Prajer  and  benediction  waa  offered  by  Bev.  Harold  H.  Kelly,  director 
of  Beligious  Education,  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

MONDAY  ATTESNOOH,  JUNE  26 
Edncation  uid  Teacher  Training 

Bev.  David  O.  Downey,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  Corresponding  Secretary 
Board  of  Sunday-sehoola,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  presiding.  Bev. 
W.  E.  Crouser,  San  Francisco,  Paator  First  English  Lutheran  Church, 
offered  prayer.  The  "Beport  of  Commission  on  Education"  naa  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Hamill,  Nashville,  Tenn,,  Chairman.  (See  page  316.) 
"Beport  of  the  Teacher  Training  Department"  was  given  by  Bev. 
Franklin  McElfreah,  Chicago,  111.,  International  Superintendent.  (See 
page  309.)  "The  Sunday-school  as  an  Educational  Institution"  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Honline,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Di- 
rector of  Beligious  Education  of  the  United  Brethren  Churcb.  (See  page 
319.)  "The  College  and  the  Sunday-school"  was  treated  in  a  paper 
by  Bev.  E.  B.  Chappell,  D.  D,,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sunday  School  Editor 
M.  E,  Church,  South.  (See  page  321.)  "The  Neit  Things  in  Beli- 
gious Education"  was  the  next  address  by  Bev.  B.  S.  Winchester,  D.  D., 
Boston,  Educational  Secretary  Gongregatianal  Sunday-school  aid  Pab- 
lishing  Society.    (See  page  326.) 

Place  of  Next  ^tematlotutl  OonventloB 

Four  places,  Neiv  Orleans,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago,  had 
come  before  the  Executive  Committee  asking  for  the  1914  Convention. 
When  the  pleas  had  been  made  and  all  the  reaaons  set  forth,  Mr,  ThoB. 
V.  EUzoy,  General  Secretary  of  Looisana,  came  before  the  Convention 
Stating  that  while  they  were  reluctant  to  give  up  the  Convention  for 
New  OrleaDB  yet  all  things  considered  their  people,  who  had  really  ex- 
pected to  take  the  1911  Convention  back  with  them,  would  give  way  to 
Chicago.  This  was  seconded  by  W.  C.  Hall,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Dr. 
Jos.  Clark,  of  Ohio,  and  the  Convention  voted  unanimously  to  accept 
the  Chicago  invitation  for  the  Convention  of  1914. 

Prayer  and  benediction  were  pronounced  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Hamill,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
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FeiBonal  Pnrltr  OinifeniiM 
'WUle  th«  Convention  was  in  swsion  at  the  CoUseiun  a  Purity  Cod- 
ference  lasting  from  2  p.  m.  to  3:30  p.  m.,  naa  condneted  by  Mr.  E.  K. 
W&nen,  of  Three  Oaks,  Mich.,  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Mohr,  Saperintendent  of 
the  Purity  Department,  Miehigan  Sunday-sebool  Association,  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church,     (See  page  450.) 

UONDAT  EVENING,  JUNE  26 
MbslcMuuy  Oepaitmsnt  Meeting 

Mr.  George  Q.  Wallace,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Chairman,  Missionary  Depart- 
ment Committee,  presiding.  Prayer  ms  offered  by  Rev.  Lapaley  A. 
McAfee,  D.  D.,  Berkeley,  Cat.,  Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
"Beport  of  the  Missionary  Department"  was' presented  by  Rev,  W.  A. 
Brown,  Chicago,  International  Superintendent.     (See  page  372.) 

During  the  report  of  Mr.  Brown  an  Indian  woman  named  "Lowell" 
and  her  papoose,  "Dusy,"  were  presented  to  the  Convention,  both  being 
dreesed  in  native  costume. 

Misa  Bfargaret  Woo  and  Miss  Ida  Lee,  two  young  Chinese  ladies, 
dreesed  in  native  garb,  sang  in  English,  "That  Man  of  Calvary."  They 
elicited  tremendous  applause. 

Mr.  Harry  Wade  Hicks,  New  York  City,  Oeneral  Secretary,  Missionary 
Bducation  Movement,  spoke  on  "Missionary  Education  in  the  Sanday- 
Bchool."  (See  page  427.)  "The  Sunday-school  Unifying  Protestantism 
in  North  America"  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Bishop  Engene 
R.  Hendrix,  LL.  D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South;  President  Federal  Conncil  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.     (See  page  56S.) 

'The  following  letter  from  Dr.  George  W.  Bailey  was  read  by  Mr. 
Marion  Lawranee: 

"Wintbrop  Centre,  Me.,  Jnne  19,  1911. 
"To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Thirteenth  International  Sun- 
day School  Convention — the  President  of  the  World's  Sunday  School 
Association  sends  aEEectionate  greeting. 

' '  For  three  years  I  have  looked  forward  to  meeting  you  face  to  face, 
but  oar   Heavenly  Father  is  manifesting  his  love  by   denying  me  this 
privilege,  but  he  graciously  permits  the  joy  of  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation between  my  island  home  and  San  Francisco,  via  Heaven. 
'Though  sundered  far  by  faith  we  meet, 
Around  one  common   mercy  seat.' 
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"I  an  holding  yon  in  well  nigh  constant  remembranee,  and  witli  my 
vindona  open  toward  JeniBBlem,  at  least  three  tisiee,  daily,  I  am  pray- 
ing that  the  bleBsing  of  Almighty  God  may  rest  upon  and  abide  with 
you,  and  that  all  your  deliberationa  and  coneiusions  may  clearly  indi- 
cate tliat  you  are  being  guided  by  a  wiser  than  human  intelligence. 

"ScientislH  tell  us  by  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through  an  or- 
dinary  magnet,  its  power  of  attraction  is  thereby  increased  a  tboasand 
fold;  my  prayer  ip  that  in  some  such  proportion  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
come  into  the  life  of  each  delegate.  With  such  an  infllling  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  the  open  Bible  and  uplifted  Cross  would  to  many  have  a  new 
meunicg,  the  children  and  youth  of  North  America  won  for  Christ,  and 
the  world  will  be  blesaed  through  the  8an  Francisco  Convention- 

"With  unbounded  gratitude  for  the  tie  which  binds  our  hearts  in 
CbriBtian  love  and  service, 

(Signed)  GEO.  W.  BAILET.'' 

Prayer  and  benediction  were  pronounced  by  Rev.  George  W.  White, 
Pastor  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Oakland,  Cal. 

TUESDAY  MOBNINa,  JtrNE  27 
Departmental  ODDferences 
The  fourteenth  session  of  the  Convention  was  held  in  eight  different 
conferences  located  and  conducted  as  follows:  Elementary  Division 
Conference,  First  Congregational  Church,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hamill,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  presiding.  (See  page  223.)  Secondary  Diviaion  Confer- 
ence, Central  Methodist  Church,  Mr.  John  R.  Pepper,  Memphis,  Tean., 
presiding.  (See  page  26S.)  Adult  Division  Conference,  T.  M.  C.  A., 
Mr.  B.  W.  Weaver,  Corinth,  Misa.,  presiding.  (See  page  2B7.}  Teacher 
Training  Department  Conference,  First  Baptist  Church,  Dr.  H.  M. 
Hamill,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  presiding.  (See  page  32Q.}  Home  Depart- 
ment Conference,  Wesley  M.  E.  Church  Auditorium,  Hon.  Justice  J.  J. 
Maciaren,  I.L.  D.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  presiding.  (See  page  367.)  Home 
Yisitation  Department  Conference,  Wesley  M.  £.  Church  Sunday-School 
room,  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Ontario,  presiding.  (See  page 
860.)  Missionary  Department  Conference,  Howard  Fresbyterian  Churcli, 
Mr.  George  G.  Wallace,  Omaha,  Neb.,  presiding.  (See  page  420.) 
Pastors'  Conference,  Calvary  Fieabyterian  Church,  Rev,  E.  E.  Dille. 
D.  D.,  San  Franciaco,  presiding.  (See  page  544.)  Each  of  these 
conferences  was  well  attended  and  much  enthusiasm  for  the  work  was 
aroused. 
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TDBHDAT  AFTEBNOON,  JUMB  27 
Tlio  Oolden  (HU  SosbIod 
"Because  of  todaj,  wliat  of  tomorrowl*' 
Bev.  H.  H.  Bell,  D.  C,  preeiding.    Prayer  nea  offered  b^  Bev.  John 
a.  Dick,  Pastor  Uiiited  PresbTterian  Churcb,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Brief  Addieases 
Bev.  EIbod  I.  Bexford,  IiL.  D.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Principal  Diocesan 
College;    Member   International    Lesson   Committee,   being   introduced, 
said :    "It  bas  been  my  pleasure  as  well  as  dutj  to  attend  tbirteen  meet- 
ings of  the  Lesson  Committee  bere  during  the  past  few  days  and  you 
will  easily  understand  that  my  opportunities  for  coming  into  touch  with 
the  main  work  of  the  convention,  have  been  limited. 

"I  put  three  thoughts  before  you  which  have  been  impressed  upon  my 
mind  in  connection  with  this  gathering.  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  splendid  optimism  of  our  friends  in  this  state  of  California.  In  the 
East  we  live  much  in  the  past,  but  in  the  West  there  ia  little  or  no  past 
to  live  in,  and  they,  therefoie,  live  exclnsively  in  the  present,  and  it 
is  moat  lefreshing  to  one  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  East  to  eome 
into  toQcb  with  that  splendid  bopefulneas  which  cbaracterizes  all  tbe  life 
here.  They  tell  us  that  if  yon  bring  an  orange  tree  here  from  tbe  south 
jon  are  simply  astonisbed  at  the  results  produced.  I  feel  that  the  seeds 
which  are  being  planted  In  connection  with  the  Sunday-school  work  will 
find  in  this  California  soil  a  most  favorable  condition  under  which  to 
develop  and  that  we  may  look  in  the  future  for  some  of  tbe  most  splen- 
did results  in  Snnday-school  work  to  be  produced  on  this  western  coast. 

"Daring  tbe  past  decade  tbe  question  of  tbe  graded  Sunday-school 
has  been  one  of  tbe  most  vital  we  have  bad  under  consideration,  and 
while  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  and  extent 
of  grading,  I  think  we  may  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  tbe  graded  Sun- 
day-school is  tbe  Sunday-school  of  the  future. 

"One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  tbe  life  and  work  of  the  Sun- 
day-school is  the*  missionary  aspect.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  if 
we  would  do  the  best  work  for  our  young  people,  we  must  look  out  for 
tbeir  activities  and  that  those  activities  must  be  directed  to  tbe  better- 
ment of  others.  This  convention  bas  contributed  greatly  toward  this 
end  and  I  feel  sure  more  definite  work  will  be  the  result  in  tbe  lives  of 
multitudes  of  Sunday-school  workers." 

A  Vision  uid  a  Hope 

MB.  E.  K.  WABBEN:  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  plan,  which  at 
preseni  is  only  n  vision  and  a  hope, — namely,  to  secure  and  set  aside  a 
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beautiful  section  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan — eOMj  of 
access — onl;  sizt;  miJes  from  Chicago  bj  boat  and  ninety  milee  b? 
rail — knonn  as  Higmau  Park,  Benton  Harbor,  Micliigan,  having  a  beaa- 
tiful  shore  line  of  more  than  a  mile,  sloping  from  tlie  water  at  a  width 
of  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet,  giving  a  wide  expanse  (ten  acres) 
of  clean  sand  sloping  gentlj  to  the  water's  edge,  the  whole  shore  line 
being  perfectly  safe  for  children  to  walk  or  wade  and  older  persons  to 
bathe,  boat  and  fish. 

Back  of  this  beach  the  banks  rise  gently  from  a  few  feet  in  height 
to  steep  banks  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  above  the  water.  For  more 
than  half  a  mile  this  bluff  presents  an  anobstnicted  view  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan which  is  unsurpasaed.  One  can  look  for  miles  In  three  directions, 
with  the  light-houae,  the  harbor,  and  the  life-saving  station  of  8L  Jo- 
seph near  the  center.  More  than  half  a  million  people  land  at  this  har- 
bor each  season. 

Beyond  the  high  bluff  is  a  table-land,  broken  by  valleys  and  ravines, 
and  eovered  with  a  fine  growth  of  primeval  forest,  through  which  are 
lovely  drives  and  walks.  The  table-lands  also  include  meadow,  orchard, 
and  golf  course.  The  flne,  natural  drainage  has  been  made  sanitar; 
by  a  full  sewer  system.  Lake  Michigan  water  is  pumped  into  the  stor- 
age tank  and  distributed  through  pipes  where  needed.  Electric  light 
and  telephone  service  are  supplied  at  moderate  coat 

On  the  property,  and  only  a  few  rods  from  the  Lake  Michigan  beach, 
is  an  inside  harbor,  safe  at  all  times  for  launches,  yachts,  eauoe«  and 
boats,  formed  by  the  Paw  Paw  Biver,  which,  in  turn,  leads  out  into  and 
up  the  famous  St.  Joseph  River,  or  out  through  the  harbor  entrance  to 
the  open  lake.  The  property  has  a  hotel  with  equipment,  several  cot- 
tages, a  CHsino,  and  a  building  for  serving  refreshments,  and  dreasing 
rooms  for  bathers. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  obtaining  of  this  property  without  any  fioan- 
cial  or  legal  obligation  or  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  International 
Biindny  School  Association,  and  the  legal  title  and  bosiness  management 
shall  be  placed  in  and  under  the  control  of  an  interdenominational  Board 
of  Trustees  whose  object  and  work  shall  be  to  give  young  men  and 
women  evangelistic  education  and  training  in  God's  Word,  which  in 
their  lives  shall  honor  the  Father,  the  Son  and  Holy  Qbost  and  build  up 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth ;  and  that  so  far  as  possible  the  privi- 
lege and  right  shall  be  granted  this  Association  to  hold  schools,  claasee, 
conferences,  conventions,  meetings,  entertainments,  reunions,  picnics, 
r  camps,  athletics,  field  and  water  sports  which  shall  have  (or 
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tbeir  object  the  best  developiiient  phydcslly,  ment&U;  and  ■piritn&Uj  of 
the.  hojs  and  girls  «f  North  America  who  are  nnder  the  influence  and 
guidanee  of  this  Association,  and  that  Buitable  location  be  granted  for 
temporary  camps  and  buUdiogs,  as  well  as  for  th«  erection  of  perma- 
nent buildings — the  location  and  conditions  to  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Control. 

A  committee  of  the  Executive  having  been  appointed  to  look  into 
this  matter,  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

BBBOLVED,  That  this  committee  has  heard  with  pleasure  of  the  plan 
which  has  been  conceived  by  our  beloved  Vice-Chairman,  E.  E.  Warren, 
of  securing  and  dedicating  perpetually,  to  Ood  and  to  Chriatian  ueea, 
a  beautiful  tract  of  land  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan; 

Tbat  we  heartily  approve  this  noble  impulse  and  purpose  and  rejoice 
in  the  proBpeet  of  finding  in  the  plan  added  opportunities  for  this  Asso- 
ciation without  increasing  its  responsibilitiee. 
BMpectf  ully  submitted, 
GEOBQE  C.  WALLACE,  A.  L.  PHILLIPS, 

W.  C.  HALL,  CHABLE8  C.  CHAPUAN. 

W.  W.  MILLAN. 

Besolstioii  In  Begard  to  Ur.  H.  S.  Hurls 
Bead  by  Mr.  Lawrance. 
"To  the  Christian  Workers  of  South  America,  Greeting: 

"The  Thirteenth  International  Sunday  School  Convention  assembled 
at  San  Frandsco,  representing  the  nearly  seventeen  million  Sunday- 
school  workers  of  North  America,  sends  yon  this  message  of  cordial  Christ- 
ian greeting  by  the  hands  of  our  representative,  Bev.  H.  S.  Harris.  He 
tomM  to  you  from  this  great  convention,  which  has  as  its  motto,  "The 
Open  Bible  and  the  Uplifted  Cross,"  and  which  has  reported  an  in- 
crease of  1,700,000  in  Sunday-school  membersliip  in  the  last  three  years 
and  an  addition  to  the  church  from  the  Sunday-school  of  1,200,000. 

"We  reach  out  onr  hands  of  sympathic  interest  and  love  to  those  who 
are  bringing  to  our  sister  continent  the  light  of  the  Book  and  assure 
jon  of  our  unfailing  prayer  for  you  in  your  heroic  efforts  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cause  of  Christ  through  the  training  of  the  young  for 
Him. 

"Whatever  we  have  in  our  Sunday-school  methods  and  eiperience 
that  may  forward  your  work  we  gladly  place  at  your  disposal.  We  look 
forward  with  sure  faith  to  the  day  when  these  two  continents  through 
the  mighty  agency  of  the  Bible  school  shall  be  one  in  the  great  purpose 
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to  bring  in  the  Kingdom  of  our  Christ  througji  "The  Open  Bible  and 

the  Uplifted  Croes." 

The  foregoing  resolution  vbs  unanimonslj  adopted. 

VASIOnS  QKEETINaS  BEAD   BT  MB.   ULTHTBAITOE 
The  following  greetings  were  presented  to  the  Convention: 
From  OanoiulniTg,  P*. 

"President  of  InteroationEJ  Sundaj-school  Association,  Sim  Francisco, 
California. 
"The  Washington  Countj,  Penna,  Sandaj-scbool  Association  in  Con- 
vention assembled  send  greetings.     Tno  thousand  men   in  our  adolt 
parade  tonight  G.  D.  EEBR,  Countj  President. " 

From  Blahop  HutMQ 
"On  Ocean  Steamer  'Africa'  nearing  Cape  Town 
from  Loanda,  West  Africa. 
"International  Sandaj-sebool  ConTention,  San  Francisco,  California. 

"Dear  Brethren;  It  is  s  great  disappointment  to  me  not  to  be 
able  to  meet  with  the  representative  army  of  the  organized  Sunday-school 
hosts  of  North  and  South  America,  In  annual  eesaion  in  the  great  city 
by  the  Golden  Gate.  I  can,  however,  send  a  word  of  cheer  from  under 
the  Southern  Cross  which  last  night  shone  from  the  zenith  of  the  Heav- 
ens with  unwonted  brilliancy.  In  journeying  from  the  North  Temperate 
to  the  South  Temperate  Zone,  that  Cross,  first  unseen,  gradually  appears 
on  the  horizon  and  then  night  after  night  rises  into  roid-beaTena.  Last 
night  as  I  looked  upward,  that  symbol  of  our  cmcified  and  risen  Lord, 
and  beheld  it  in  the  midst  of  the  stars  and  constellations  which  shine  out 
so  wonderfully  in  this  southern  world,  I  said:  'The  Church  of  Jeans 
Christ,  redeemed  and  commissioned  by  that  same  glorified  Lord,  ahall 
rise  and  fill  the  whole  earth  with  salvation.' 

"Then  I  thought  of  the  Sunday-school,  representing  the  Chorcb  or- 
ganized for  the  salvation  of  the  youth,  and  I  said:  'This  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  more  and  more  one  of  God's  chief  appointed  meaas 
in  the  extension  of  his  Kingdom.' 

"Your  brother  in  Christ, 

"J.  C.  HABTZELL." 
From  FlilUppIna  Islands  ABBOciattoa 
"Chairman  International  Sunday-school  Convention,   San  Franciaco. 

"Dear  Brother:  Will  you  please  convey  to  the  Convention  assembled 
the  heartiest  greetings  from  the  Sunday-school  Workers  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 
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"As  yet  we  are  so  young  we  ean  acarc^ly  walk,  but  we  are  learning 
and  we  hope  to  bo  able  to  present  quite  a  show  of  strength  by  the  time 
we  are  a  year  old.  The  Siinday-Hchool  Work  has  been  greatly  stimnlated 
already  through  onr  organization  and  splendid  progresa  is  being  made. 
We  pray  for  a  great  time  at  San  Francisco  and  request  that  you  fail 
not  to  remember  ua  iu  your  petitions  and  plans. 

' '  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"J.  L.  McLaughlin, 

"Secretary  Philippine  Islands  Sunday-school  Association." 
Cable  Message  from  London,  En^uid 
"Ch&innaa  International  Convention,  San  Francisco. 

"Out   Union's  greetings,  Hebrews  thirteen,  twenty,  twenty-one. 

"CARET  BONNEB,  General  Secretary." 
Wliicli  reads  as  follows; 

"Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  i^eeafl,  that  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  throagh  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant, 

"Make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you 
that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jeans  Christ;  to  whom 
be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen. ' ' 

From  Chairman  Eogllsli  Section  Lesson  CoounlttM 
"Dear  Brethren:  As  Chairman  of  the  British  Section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Lesson  Committee  I  bid  you  Ood-speed  in  the  great  convention 
yon  wiU  be  holding  in  San  Francisco.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  me 
to  be  with  you,  I  should  like  to  have  expressed  not  only  on  behalf  of 
the  Sunday-school  Union,  but  on  behalf  of  the  nation  to  which  we  be- 
long, the  affection  in  which  we  bold  the  American  people.  The  noble 
suggestion  of  your  Preeident  has  received  a  cordial  and  well  nigh  unan- 
imous welcome,  and  we  hope  and  pray  that  the  English  speaking  people 
niay  not  only  live  in  peace  forever  but  may  exert  their  vast  influence 
unitedly  in  promoting  the  brotherhood  of  all  nations. 
"Ood  bless  the  President!    God  save  the  EingI 

"Yours  in  the  service  of  onr  Common  Master, 

(Signed)     "ALFRED  ROWLAND." 

IntrodactlDn  of  Ur.  Slcaido  LoUo 
DB.  BELL:     I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  young 
man  from  the  Philippines  who  has  recently  found  Christ  and  is  pre- 
paring to  go  back  as  a  missionary  to  his  people,  Mr.  Bicardo  LoUo. 
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MB.  BICABDO  LOILO :  A  ^ear  ago  I  left  taj  native  land  with  Uw 
object  of  acquiring  an  education  and  adopting  ;oar  cuatoma  and  re- 
ligion. Two  months  after  mj  arrival  in  tbe  citj  of  San  Francisco  I 
eame  into  the  home  of  a  Cbristian  familj.  I  have  great  pleasnre  in 
giving  you  the  name  of  my  American  mother,  Mrs.  Smith,  who  is  a 
Sunday'Bchool  teacher  in  the  West  Side  Chrietian  church.  I  have  never 
failed  to  attend  that  Bunday-school  and  I  have  been  in  constant  attend- 
ance npon  thia  convention. 

Last  Sunday  night  was  the  groateet  event  in  tbe  history  of  my  boy- 
hood— the  adoption  of  the  Protestant  religion.  My  friends,  when  I 
return  home  I  will  do  my  best  to  introduce  the  Holy  Bible,  the  book 
that  gives  UB  the  real  knowledge  of  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 

O,  Heavenly  Father  bless  us,  Uie  people  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  this  world,  and  in  the  nest  grant  us  everlasting  honor  and 
glory.  Amen. 

"Tbe  Snnday-schools  in  Japan,  Chins  and  Korea"  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  Mr.  Frank  L,  Brown,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Commissioner 
of  the  World's  Association.  (See  page  576.)  "Utiliciog  Waste  Material 
in  the  Sunday 'School"  was  presented  by  Bev.  Samuel  D.  Price,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  Department  Superintendent  World's  Association.  (See  page 
SS3.}  "The  World  View  and  tbe  Sunday-school"  was  treated  by  Bev. 
Qeorge  E.  Burlingame,  D.  D.,  Pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco.    (See  page  973.) 

Prayer  and  benediction  were  offered  by  Eev.  Dr.  Biggs,  Enreka,  CaL 

TUESDAY  EVEHINa,  JUKE  27 

Bev.  H.  H.  Bell,  D.  D.,  presided.    Prayer  was  offered  by  Bev.  J.  L. 

Sawyer,  D.  D.,  Pastor  Hamilton  Square  Baptist  Church,  San  Francisco. 

"Beport  of  Committee  on  Besolutions"  was  read  by  Dr.  Alex  Heniy, 

of  Philadelphia.    (See  page  85.) 

A  Vote  of  Tluuiks 
Tbe  Convention  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bussell,  of 
San  Francisco,  for  opening  their  beautiful  home  for  inspection  by  the 
delegates  of  its  art  treasures, 

A  Ple&  for  the  GldoODS 

Mr.  Marion  Lawrance  made  a  strong  plea  in  behalf  of  the  Qideons, 

urging  the  Convention  to  contribute  enough  to  pay  for  the  Bibles  which 

were  there  at  that  time  for  distribution  in  the  hotels  of  Son  Francisco. 

The  amount  of  $6,018.00  was  subscribed. 
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There  nere  a  number  of  apeakera  who  gave  impreaeions  of  the  Con- 

ventioii   and  a   verj  impressive  closing  consecration  service  was   coq- 

dDcted  hj  Hev.  J.  WUbui  Chapman,  D.  D.,  New  York.     (See  page  111.) 

Adjoununent 

It  was  moved  that  the  Convention  do  now  stand  adjourned. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  prevailed. 


B£FOBT  OF  COMMITTEE  OH  BESOLUTIONS 

Oratitude  to  Ood. 

The   Thirteenth   International   Sunday-school   Convention,   meeting  in 

San  Fraueisco,   reviews,  with  gratitude  to  Ood,  the  marveloua  progress 

made  by  the  Sunday-schools  of  our  field  since  the  Louisville  Convention, 

and   looks   forward   hopefully   to  jet  greater   progresa   in  the   years  to 

Unity  of  the  Ctmicli. 

We  recognize  in  this  gathering  of  Christian  men  and  women,  members 
of  so  many  denominations,  a  conspicuous  evidence  and  manifestation  of 
the  eeeential  unity  of  the  Church.  We  believe  that  no  other  organization 
has  been  more  helpful  in  bringing  about  this  unity,  and  we  pledge  our. 
selvee  to  strive  in  the  future,  aa  in  the  past,  to  promote  the  fellowship 
•nd  cooperation  of  Christians  of  every  name. 

Rejoicing  in  the  service  which  the  International  Sunday  School  Abso- 
eiation  has  been  able  to  render  to  the  denominations,  in  the  providing 
of  lesBone  and  the  improving  of  methods  of  work,  we  are  desirous  of  be- 
ing yet  more  helpful,  as  we  learn  the  ways  in  which  we  can  most  effec- 
tively plan  and  work  together. 

The  Golden  Oatft 

Ueeting  in  the  city  of  the  Qoldeu  Gate,  we  are  reminded  of  the  gold- 
en gateway  of  opportunity  for  service  in  our  own  land  and  in  missionary 
lands,  which  Ood,  in  His  providence,  is  setting  before  the  Sunday-school. 
With  new  determination  and  courage,  we  prepare  to  enter  these  open 
doore  in  order  that  the  coming  triennium  may  be  even  more  abundantly 
succesefnl  than  the  one  that  has  just  closed. 
Mlssionaiy  Vision 

We  recogniie,  with  thanksgiving,  the  widening  and  deepening  mis- 
sionary spirit  And  interest  manifested  in  every  department  of  Sunday- 
school  work.    We  rejoice  in  the  cooperation  of  the  International  Snn- 
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daj-school  AsBOCiation  with  the  World's  Association,  and  hope  that  the 
SuDda7-scho«1  workers  of  the  Intcrnationat  Association  will  feel  an 
ever-growing  interest  in  the  effort  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  every  land, 
and,  particularly,  to  give  to  miHsioDary  lands  the  advantages  of  the  or- 
ganized Sunday-school  work  that  we  enjoy.  We  favor  the  organization 
of  the  missionary  departments  in  every  State,  Provincial,  and  County 
Association.  We  urge  oar  schools  to  appoint  Missionary  Committees, 
to  give  systematic  misuonary  instruction,  and  to  so  enter  into  the  mis- 
sionary policy  of  their  respective  denominations  that  increased  offerings 
for  missionary  purposes  may  be  secured;  and  that  the  boys  and  girls  of 
onr  Sunday-schools  may  grow  up  filled  with  outhusiasm  for  the  work 
which  is  hastening  the  day  when  the  kingdom  of  this  world  shall  be- 
come the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

Enluglug  tbe  Scbools 

Sunday-school  workers  should  ever  seek  for  the  improvement  and  devel- 
opment of  their  Sunday-schools,  and  yet  they  should  never  forget  that 
a  school  does  not  exist  for  itself,  but  rather  for  the  good  it  can  do  to 
those  who  may  be  brought  within  its  influence.  We  should,  therefore, 
strive  as  we  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  schools,  to  enlarge  the  num- 
ber to  whom  they  minister. 

In  every  community,  there  are  many,  not  now  attending  the  Sunday- 
school,  who  should  be  enjoying  the  opportunity  tbe  Sunday-school  af' 
fords  for  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  Let  an  earnest  appeal  go  forth 
from  this  Convention  to  Sunday-school  workers  everywhere,  to  unceaS' 
ingly  endeavor  to  increase  the  membeTBhip  of  their  schools  and  thus  en- 
large their  opportunities  for  service. 

Winning  SoulB 

Bealizing  how  easily  we  may  become  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  things 
not  eesential,  we  would  remind  ourselves  and  our  fellow  workers,  that 
the  supreme  end  of  our  Sunday-school  work  is  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Unless  this  he  secured,  wg  toil  in  vain.  Let  us,  therefore,  plan  and  work 
and  pray  for  this  result,  and  be  satisfied  with  no  achievement  that  falls 
short  of  it.  Relying  upon  God's  promises,  we  will  faithfully  labor,  as- 
sured that  He  will  bless  our  efforts  in  the  salvation  of  many  precious 

Tha  Teen  Age 

In  the  more  recent  development  of  our  Sunday-school  work,  we  note, 

with  much  satisfaction,  tbe  substantial  progress  made  by  the  Advanced, 

now  the  Secondary  Division.    Considering  that  this  branch  of  our  work 
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hag  not  h&d  a  Buperintendent  giving  it  bia  undivided  efFoTta,  ne  fe«l 
that  mueh  bas  be«n  accompliBbed.  Tbe  work  is  better  understood  and  a 
deeper  interest  manifeerted  in  this,  tbe  teen  age  of  out  youtb.  Wbile  we 
eatosatlj  hope  that  there  may  soon  be  provided  a  Superintendent  for  this 
department,  we  also  recognize  the  deairabilitf  of  apeciaJiata  for  both 
the  boja  and  girls  and  trnat  that  the  near  future  may  provide  such  sn- 
perintendenta. 

Tempeionce 
We  commend  earnestly  to  all  Sunday-aeboola,  faithfulneaa  and  dili- 
gecce  in  auch  use  of  the  Temperance  Leasona  as  ahall  educate  every  mem- 
ber for  Total  Abstinence,  the  Destruction  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  the 
Extinction  of  tbe  Cigarette  Habit,  and  the  surrender  of  every  self-in- 
dulgence which  impairs  or  destroya  the  power  to  render  aervice  to  Qod 

Becognizing  the  value  and  impoTtancQ  of  World's  Temperance  Sun- 
day as  a  apecial  occasion  of  Temperance  Inatruction  and  Temperance 
Pledge  Signing,  we  nrge  the  observance  of  that  day  in  every  Sunday- 
achool,  and  we  earnestly  request  that  in  the  schedule  of  Graded  Lessons, 
u  in  tbe  Uniform  Lesson  Plan,  World's  Temperance  Sunday  Lessons 
shall  be  provided. 

With  thanksgiving  to  Ood,  we  rejoice  in  the  awakening  of  the  Con< 
leience  of  the  church  and  community  towards  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
and  especially  do  ne  tbauli  God  for  the  united  efforts  of  religious,  moral 
and  civic  agenciea,  in  combating  these  evila,  and  for  the  victories  won 
by  thia  army  of  allies  over  the  aaloon,  that  great  destroyer  of  body, 
mind  and  aoul.  We  rejoice  that  in.  these  victories  the  Sunday-achool  has 
ita  vital  efaare. 

In  hearty  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  the  Sunday-school  pledges 
itaelf  to  unceasing  warfare  against  the  legalized  saloon,  looking  with 
unfaltering  confidence  for  the  coming  of  that  day  when  we  may  join 
the  BODg  of  triumph: — "Tbanka  be  unto  Qod  which  giveth  ua  the  vic- 
tory through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. ' ' 

Hen  and  BcdigloD  Forward  Movement 
We  recognize  in  "The  Men  and  Beligion  Forward  Movement"  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  men  and  boys  in  all  our  schools  to  im- 
prove their  methods  of  Bible  Study,  to  increase  their  interest  in  missiona, 
to  open  new  avenues  of  social  service,  and  to  lead  multitudes  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord,  and  we  approve  the  action  of  the  Executive 
^^ommittee   by   which   the   International    Sunday-school    Aesoeiation    is 
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brougbt  into  vital  cooperation  with  tbia  mofement  and,  bj  wbieb,  at 
least  two  of  our  expert  workers  are  aMigned  to  special  dutj  in  eoimec- 
tion  therewith.  All  County,  State  and  Provindal  Associations  are  ear- 
nestly urged  to  identify  themselves  with  tliis  effort  as  earlj  as  possible 
and  to  give  it  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  support. 

TIu  BlUe  In  tbe  FoUlc  School 
In  consequenee  of  the  ezelnsian  of  the  Bible  from  very  many  of  onr 
public  and  other  week-day  ecbeols,  miUiQUH  of  out  youth  are  growing 
ap  withont  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  Qod.  We  are 
strongly  of  tbe  opinion  that  the  Bible  should  be  found  in  every  schooL 
We,  therefore,  express  our  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  tfae  legislators 
who  have  arranged  for  the  nse  of  the  Bible  in  tfae  public  and  week-day 
schools  of  their  States  or  Provinces,  and  we  urge  all  Sunday-school 
workers  to  continue  their  influence  in  persuading  legislators  in  othei 
States  and  Provinces  to  follow  the  good  example. 

nnlfonn  Law  of  Itarrlage  and  Dlrorca 
The  teachinge  of  Qod 'a  Word  are  continually  violated  by  tbe  increasing 
number  of  divorces  granted  in  our  own  and  other  lands.  In  the  conse- 
quent breaking  up  of  families,  multitudes  of  children  are  made  to 
grievously  sufCer.  The  International  Sunday-school  Association  would 
favor  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  del- 
egating tbe  control  of  all  questions  of  marriage  and  divorce  to  the  Fed- 
eral Congress,  and  exhorts  all  American  States  and  Provinces  to  take 
action  to  secure  a  uniform  marriage  law  conforming  to  tbe  highest 
standards. 

International  Peace 
The  International  Snnday-school  Association,  having  learned,  through 
an  experience  of  more  than  tbirty-flve  years,  bow  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  of  different  natiooa  to  dwell  together  in  unity,  declares 
itself  SB  favoring  most  heartily  the  promotion  of  International  Peace, 
and  the  settlement  of  all  international  questions  of  dispute  by  arbitra- 

Bepresenting  an  eorolbcent  of  more  than  16,000,000,  we  unitedly  lift 
up  our  voices,  asking  our  respective  governments  to  adopt  tfae  arbitraCion 
treaty  already  negotiated,  and  to  do  all  in  their  poner  to  hasten  the 
day  when  men  shall  learn  war  no  more  and  shall  be  free  to  devote  tfaem- 
selves  to  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
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OalI«d  Homo 

Since  our  meeting  in  Louisville,  two  of  our  State  Secretaries,  Mr.  W. 
C  Shsfer  of  Weet  Virginia,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Fox  of  Eentuckj,  have  been 
ulled  home.  Ab  State  Secretaries  they  faaj  manj  difficulties  to  encouo* 
ter,  sad  not  a  fen  burdens  to  bear.  Thejr  met  tbeae  difficulties  with 
conrage,  and  bore  their  burdens  with  fortitude.  Tbe^  were  earnest, 
bitUul  and  efficient  workers,  and  did  much  to  advance  the  interests 
of  orgBnized  Sunday-school  work  in  their  respective  fields.  While  we 
tealiie  oar  loss,  in  that  we  no  longer  enjoy  their  fellowship  and  coop- 
eration, we  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  they  have  entered  upon  their 
eternal  reward. 

AppiedatiOB 

The  delegates  to  the  Thirteenth  International  Snnday-scbool  Conven- 
tion wonld  hereby  express  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  Local  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  to  the  State  Sunday-scbool  Association,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  dty,  for  the  thoughtful  and  comprehousive  provision  for  their 
comfort  and   convenience. 

To  the  newspapers  of  the  city,  whose  most  liberal  assignment  of 
space  to  the  Convention  reports  and  whose  evident  appreciation  of  the 
ilgniflc&nce  of  this  occasion  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Interna- 
tional Conventions. 

To  Ibe  nsbers  and  to  the  pages  who,  at  no  little  sacrifice  of  themselves, 
Itave  devoted  man;r  hours  to  the  delicate  and  difficult  tasks  committed 
to  their  care,  and  who,  with  ready  eonrteey  and  promptness,  have  aided 
officials  and  delegates  alike. 

To  tbe  police  of  San  Francisco,  whose  efficiency  contributed  so  largely 
to  tbe  arrangement  and  care  of  the  line  of  march  daring  the  great 
parade  of  men's  classes. 

To  tbe  honored  marshals  and  assistants,  under  whose  skillful  control 
that  parade  was  made  a  noble  object  lesson  of  discipline  and  enthusiasm, 
typical  of  the  Sunday-school  of  today  in  its  viiOity  and  onward  sweep 
of  aebievanent. 

To  the  churches  and  Y,  M.  C.  A.,  for  their  open-hearted  hospitality 
tendered  in  tbe  use  of  facilities  on  every  hand. 

To  tbe  transportation  companies,  one  and  all,  by  whose  provision  for 
tbe  delegates,  in  special  trains  and  otherwise,  luiarious  travel,  on  well- 
maintained  schedale  time  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  has  been  made  possi- 
ble. 

To  the  leader  of  our  music.  Professor  E.  O.  Exeell,  to  Professor  AI- 
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Tin  W.  Boper,  ma  piaoiBt,  and  to  others  who  uristed  them  in  QkAr  in- 
Bpiring  leaderohip  of  the  song  service. 

To  these  BDd  to  all  others  who  have  helped  to  make  thie  Convention 
■0  delightful  and  so  helpful,  we  express  oar  sincere  thanks. 
Beapeetfally  submitted  hj  tbe  Committee, 
ALEZANDEB  EENBT,  Chairmuk 
W.  0.  HAIL,  PHILIP  E.  HOWAED, 

A.  L.  PHILLIPa,  C.  C.  CHAPMAN, 

THEBON  OIBSON,  H.  L.  BAKEB. 
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GXNIRAL  Thiui: 
"SODL    WINNINQ    AND    CHBISTIAN    SBEVICE" 

CONDCOTBD   BY   Bev.  J.  WlLBUK  CHAPUAK,  D.   D.,    COBEBSPONDIKO  SKO- 

BETABZ  Fbisbitkbiak  Obnebai.  Asseicbly  CouMiTTBi  on 


WUiySESDAY  EVENING,  JtJNI!  21 
"The  Open  Bible  and  tbe  Uplifted  Orora" 
The  Bible  is  a  atorehonse  of  richest  tieaanre  th«  like  of  which  the 
world  has  never  found. 

Heie  IB  a  revelation  of  God  so  plainly  made  tliat  the  wajfaring  man 
though  a  fool  need  not  err  in  flndiug  Him. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Jesua  so  woudrously  presented  that  all  who  have 
looked  apon  it  from  tbe  first  da/  of  its  presentation  to  tbe  present  time 
have  been  strangely  fascinated. 

Here  is  a  secret  of  holy  living  so  fnlly  and  freely  presented  that  the 
most  desparing  have  sought  and  found  the  truth  and  have  gone  forth 
eonqnering  and  to  eonqner. 

Here  ia  a  pathway  to  glory  along  which  many  feet  have  vralked,  and 
into  which  tbe  hosts  of  all  good  and  true  have,  day  by  day,  been  press- 
Here  is  BD  incomparable  description  of  eternity  which,  as  we  read,  we 
And  ourselves  thrilled  throagb  and  through. 

All  this  may  be  true  and  we  still  be  helpless  and  hopeless.  What  is 
tbe  value  of  a  storehouse  if  the  door  be  locked  and  the  key  is  missing  f 
What  is  the  oBe  of  priceless  treasure  when  the  way  to  find  it  is  lost  and 
there  is  no  guide  at  hand  to  give  us  direction,  but  it  is  tbe  open  Bible 
we  have  today,  and  this  is  our  encouragement. 

God,  Himself,  by  whose  inspiration  bolj  men  of  old  wrote  the  various 
books  threw  the  gates  ajar,  and  the  whole  sinning,  suffering  world  bas 
been  asked  to  enter  and  find  rest  and  peace.  Yet  tiiough  tbe  Book  is 
open  there  are  many  placee  of  interest  yet  to  investigate,  beightti  to 
scab,  depths  to  eoond,  mysteries  to  solve  and  promises  to  prove.  For 
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eveiy  one  of  thooe  doors  nhich  seem  to  be  locbed  there  is  a  key  and 
tliere  is  but  one  kef.  It  is  hardly  necessarj  to  b&j  tbis  kej  is  Cbrist 
and  His  story. 

The  Boos  Is  thx  Word  or  Ood 
Its  security  is  assured,  in  tbe  first  verse  of  the  5tb  chapter  of  the 
Bevelation;  it  is  S&id  to  be  in  the  right  band  of  Him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne.  It  was  a  mighty  band;  it  bold  tb«  winds  and  the  seas, 
parted  the  waters  for  tbe  Israelites,  and  tben  drew  the  seas  together 
lest  tbe  Egyptians  ahonld  overtake  them;  wrote  the  law  upon  the  tables 
of  stone,  which  we  are  sometimes  said  to  break,  but  aa  a  matter  of  faet, 
we  do  not  break  God's  laws;  we  rather  break  ourselves  against  tben. 
I  am  wondering  bow  we  would  treat  .the  Open  Book  if  we  knew  that  it 
was  in  His  hand,  and  I  am  wondering  wbat  would  be  our  judgment  if 
that  baud  should  be  turned  against  us.  Did  you  know  that  tbe  history 
of  Israel  is  tbe  history  of  tbe  treatment  of  tbe  law,  wbieb  is  tbe  Word 
of  Godt  When  tbe  law  was  honored  the  people  were  blest;  when  the  law 
was  neglected  tbe  people  wandered.  80  it  is  with  the  Bible.  Tbe  Bible 
Loving  Day  is  a  day  of  power;  the  day  when  the  Bible  is  neglected  and 
forgotten  is  a  day  of  weakness. 

In  the  Tth  verse  of  the  Sth  chapter  of  tbe  Bevelation  the  Book  is  said 
to  be  in  His  band  who  was  the  "Uon  of  tbe  tribe  of  Judab,"  on  tbe 
one  hand  and  "The  Slain  Lamb"  on  tbe  other.  He  opens  tbe  Book, 
and  there  ranst  be  loyalty  to  Him  if  we  would  know  its  power.  Plae« 
Him  on  tbe  same  level  with  Confucius  and  you  will  have  a  great  teacbei; 
set  Him  side  by  side  with  Buddha  and  you  may  have  a  great  martyr; 
make  Him  only  a  man,  even  though  He  be  tbe  very  beet,  and  you  will 
have  heights  that  mock  you  and  ideals  that  discourage  yoo,  bnt  make 
Him  Jesus,  Qod's  Son,  and  at  His  touch  the  Book  will  open  and  the  way 
to  life  be  plain,  and  yon  may  be  given  strength  to  walk  in  it 

You  will  never  have  the  beat  of  tbe  Bible  if  you  study  it  only  as 
literature  that  is  good  but  not  the  best;  nor  will  yon  discover  its  power 
if  you  DUira  it  only  the  subject  of  criticism.  You  will  find  tbe  best  tbat 
is  in  it  when  you  study  with  the  heart,  and  wbeii  you  seek  its  truth  tbat 
you  may  live  by  it.  When  He  opens  the  Book  there  is  light;  this  finds 
me  in  my  darkness;  there  is  life;  this  thrills  my  very  soul;  tbero  is 
power;  this  overcomes  my  weakness  and  gives  me  victory. 

In  Australia  a  gentleman  of  means  agreed  to  give  to  a  certain  deaoin- 
inatiOD  a  beautiful  church  building.  He  only  stipulated  tbat  bis  daugb- 
ter  should  be  given  tbe  privilege  of  unlocking  the  door  of  the  charch 
on  the  day  of  dedication.  As  a  matter  of  sentiment  he  had  fashioned 
a  golden  key.    He  placed  tbe  key  in  a  beautiful  case  and  gave  it  to  his 
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dangbter.  The  da;  of  dedication  came  and  tbe  goldea  kej  was  thrust 
in  tbe  lock,  but  all  attempts  to  open  the  door  and  turn  the  key  ended  in 
isilore.  At  last  an  old  fashioned  key  which  had  been  provided  in  case 
of  emergency  was  thruBt  into  the  lock,  and  the  bolt  went  back  with  a 
eliek  and  the  door  was  opened.  The  key  which  freely  opens  the  mys- 
teriee  of  G-od  'b  Word  is  not  inteUectoal  nor  is  it  ecientific,  though  in  the 
Bible  there  is  a  field  for  both;  it  is  tbe  key  which  is  within  the  reach 
of  tbe  plaineet  and  humbieet,  and  He  who  opens  tbe  Book  so  places  in 
their  bands  the  key  which  makes  every  myetery  plain.  AHsociated  with 
tbis  key  ia  a  thrillini[. story.  On  earth  we  preach  about  it;  in  heaven 
they  sing  it.  Throngbout  eternity  there  shall  be  given  an  c^lanation 
concerning  it.     The  story  leads  to  the  Uplifted  Cross. 

Tbe  Open  Bible  stimulates  our  hope. 

The  Uplifted  Cross  makes  possible  eternal  life. 

The  Open  Bible  challenges  the  attention  of  the  world's  greatest 
mnsicians,  and  the  oratorio  of  the  Messiah  is  bom,  inspires  tbe  thought 
of  tbe  greatest  artists  and  tbe  representation  of  Christ  on  Calvary  is 
upon  canvas.  Interests  the  greatest  historians,  and  the  libraries  of  the 
world  are  enriched  by  their  study;  summons  tbe  men  of  tbe  greatest  in' 
tellectnal  ability,  and  as  they  read  the  pages  of  this  Book  scientists, 
orators  and  leaders  of  men  psy  tribute  to  its  greatness. 

The  Uplifted  Cross  on  the  other  hand  stretches  forth  its  arms  in 
invitstioD  and  promises  blessings  for  all  who  will  accept  the  gift.  It 
is  for  the  strongest  and  the  weakest,  the  greatest  and  the  least,  for  the 
one  who  has  been  slain  by  his  appetites,  bound  by  bis  passions  and  dis- 
couraged by  constant  failure.  None  are  too  hopeless.  Science  speaks 
of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest;"  the  Uplifted  Cross  makes  possible  the 
redemption  of  tbe  lowest. 

Tbo  subjects,  "The  Open  Bible"  and  "The  Uplifted  Cross,"  are 
closely  intervowen;  together  they  make  life  north  living  and  earth  like 
heaven.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  text  that  would  include  them  both.  The 
best  one,  however,  is  in  the  Bevelation,  5th  chapter,  and  the  9th  verse,  and 
reads:  "Thou  art  worthy  to  take  tbe  Book  and  to  open  the  seals  there- 
of, for  Thou  wast  slain."  He  is  always  worthy.  When  the  world  must 
have  a  Bedeemer  He  was  worthy  to  be  chosen.  When  God  most  have  a 
revelation  He  was  worthy  to  undertake  the  task.  When  the  Cross  must 
claim  a  victim  He  was  counted  worthy  and  starts  upon  the  journey, 
every  step  of  which  meant  suffering.  When  lost  and  fallen  must  have  a 
Savior  He  is  worthy  to  offer  Himself  and  to  be  accepted;  and  now  that 
history  has  reached  its  climax  and  tbe  Book  is  to  be  opened  for  revela> 
tion  and  judgment,  He  is  counted  worthy. 
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Thi  TJfldted  Cross 

This  is  the  hope  of  the  atn  smitten  irorld.  There  is  reallf  only  one 
Btatj  in  the  Bible.  We  mast  be  seeking  for  th&t;  all  else  is  sapple- 
mentftl  &nd  ezpIanatoTj.  Beeauae  there  is  but  one  storj;  I  an  undis- 
turbed in  this  daj  of  the  Bible  trial.  The  question  of  authorship  does 
not  invalidate  this  story.  The  number  of  authors,  be  thej  manj  or  few, 
tcill  not  diminish  my  interest  in  my  search.  This  story  starts  in  Gen- 
esis where  the  seed  of  the  woman  it  is  said  will  bruise  the  serpent's  head, 
goes  on  to  the  smitten  rock  which,  as  it  sends  forth  its  refreshing 
waters,  is  B  type  of  Him  who  said  at  the  last  great. day  of  the  feast,  "If 
any  man  thirst  let  him  eonie  unto  me  and  drink." 

Types  and  figures  grow  plainer  and  plainer  as  we  turn  over  the  pages 
of  t^e  Bible,  until  at  last  He  is  cradled  in  the  manger,  lives  in  Naza- 
reth, preaches  in  Galilee,  suffers  in  Getbsemane,  dies  on  Calvary,  rests 
for  a  while  in  Joseph 's  tomb,  and  then  ascends  up  into  heaven. 

This  story  binds  the  whole  Book  together.  Let  us  lift  up  the  Cross. 
None  are  too  helpless,  none  too  deep  in  ein,  none  have  wandered  too  far 
in  the  land  of  despair.  There  is  hope  for  all.  The  Bible  begins  with 
God  walking  in  the  garden  seeking  the  wandered,  and  closes  with  the 
invitation,  "The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say  eome  and  let  him  that  hear- 
eth  say  come  and  let  him  that  is  atbirst  come,  and  whosoever  will,  let 
him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely." 

TBUBSDAT  MOKNIKG,  JjmE  22 
"The  Preparation  of  Our  Vei7  Selves  for  Soul  Winning" 
Uy  text  is  fonnd  in  Isaiah,  the  49tb  chapter,  2nd  verse:  "He  bath 
made  me  a  polished  shaft,  in  his  quiver  hath  He  bid  me."  This  refer- 
ence is  primarily  to  Him  who  wag  God's  chosen  messenger,  who  sped 
straight  as  an  arrow  to  the  mark,  saying  as  He  came  into  the  world,  "Lo 
I  come  to  do  thy  wilL"  The  message,  however,  is  for  us  who  would  ba 
soul  winners.  If  we  are  to  be  personal  workers  the  work  must  aJwaya 
begin  with  us  as  individuals.  No  acquaintance  with  methods,  no  dis- 
tinction among  men,  no  past  successes,  no  amount  of  intellectual  equip- 
ment, no  amount  of  culture  and  no  amount  of  genius  can  take  the  place 
of  persona]  soul  culture  if  we  are  to  win  those  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact. 

"Thou  must  be  true  thyself 

If  tbou  the  truth  would  teach. 
It  takes  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech." 
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Vitaem  toi  Mrrica  impliea  three  thlDgs:  a  divine  endowment,  a  divine 
nil,  ind  a  sorreader  to  God. 

Tho  text  is  suggestive.  It  indicatee  deflniteneBS  of  um.  An  arroir  la 
tta  a  single  purpose,  it  is  to  be  shot  Btraight  at  the  mark.  There  is 
onlj  one  way  to  live  in  this  world,  and  living  that  waj  there  is  peace 
and  jo;.    Uone;  cannot  bnj  it.    Distinction  cannot  earn  it. 

Here  is  also  directed  motion.  The  aim  is  evei7thing.  The  arrow  can- 
net  aim  itself.    There  is  no  saeh  thing  as  an  aimless  life. 

Qod  has  r  plan  for  the  life  of  ever;  man  and  woman  here.  It  is  no 
more  disastrouB  for  jom  aim  to  be  oat  of  its  socket,  or  for  the  planet 
to  go  swinging  oat  of  its  orbit,  than  for  jonr  life  to  awing  out  of  har- 
moD7  with  God's  wilL 

The  text  indicates  derived  energy.  The  bttow  has  do  power  of  its 
own.  It  is  the  Master's  power.  When  He  places  it  npon  the  string  and 
draws  back  His  arm  and  lets  the  arrow  go  it  speeds  straight  to  the  mark. 
We  are  not  obliged  to  preach  or  sing  in  our  own  strength  nor  labor  to 
win  souls  in  oar  own  strength.  It  is  when  we  yield  to  Him  tliat  He 
gives  DB  the  power.  Tears  ago  Ole  Bull  went  to  Princeton  to  play,  and 
when  he  had  flniehed  bis  marvelous  performance  one  of  the  professors 
said:  "What  is  tbe  secret  of  your  playingl  is  it  in  the  bowl"  "No," 
he  replied,  "but  I  think  it  is  here:  wlten  I  have  an  inapiratiDn  to  playi 
when  the  music  thiilb  my  soul,  there  must  be  an  outlet,  and  when  I 
take  the  violin  in  my  hands  the  outlet  is  found  there."  God  is  always 
seeking  an  outlet,  and  if  your  life  is  surrendered  to  Him  He  will  use 
yon.  A  friend  of  mine  was  playing  golf  on  a  Monday  morning.  He 
said  to  the  caddie,  "I  suppose  you  had  a  good  rest  yesterday!"  "No, 
yesterday  was  my  busy  day."  That  distinguished  Sanday-school  teacher, 
my  friend,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  lad 'a  bead  and  said,  "My  boy,  yon 
Bhonid  not  break  the  Lord's  day;  you  shonld  keep  God's  boly  day." 
Tbe  boy  was  so  much  impressed  that  three  weeks  from  that  time  be 
became  a  Christian,  and  six  months  afterwards  he  entered  a  preparatory 
school,  and  four  years  from  that  time  he  graduated  and  started  oqt 
as  a  student  for  the  ministry  and  is  today  setting  his  face  towards 
the  goal  of  preaching  the  gospel.  B.  F.  Jacobs  came  onto  a  platform 
so  crowded  be  conid  hardly  step.  A  little  boy  was  at  tbe  foot  of  the 
platform.  Mr.  Jacobs  laid  his  band  upon  the  boy's  head  and  said, 
"My  boy,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  step  where  you  are  sitting."  Tbe 
boy  Ton  courteously.  Mr.  Jacobs'  face  was  covered  with  a  smile  and  he 
Bud,  "I  hope  that  some  day  you  will  be  a  preacher  of  the  OoBpeL" 
Time  passed,  the  Spirit  of  God  convicted  him,  that  boy  has  grown  to 
manhood,  and  today  be  is  a  Baptist  minister  in  one  of  the  eastern  cities 
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preochiDg  tbe  Qoapel  with  power.  When  oar  Htm  ar«  tuiremderefl  bi 
Him,  when  oni  wills  ace  His,  when  our  purposM  are  right,  when  oar 
aetioDB  mean  honor  to  Jeans,  and  when  th«  lif«  ia  clean  He  will  nse  si- 
Notice  the  Uiought  of  nearness.  Said  Mr.  Moody,  ' '  Ood  usee  tbe  mu 
nearest  to  Him."  In  addition  to  that,  it  is  the  man  whose  life  it  tbe 
cleanest.  How  ma^  I  be  near  Eimt  First,  read  Hia  Word  daily;  wi, 
second,  speak  to  Him  in  prayer.  Mr.  Moody  osed  to  say, "  When  we  Ktd 
God's  Word  He  speaks  to  us,  but  when  we  pray  we  talk  to  Him." 
Both  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  be  near  to  Him.  Lastly,  let  tis  wsU 
with  Him.  I  am  penusded  if  yon  should  seek  to  win  your  scholar  or 
yonr  boy  or  your  friend  you  would  find  that  you  were  coning  close  in 
touch  with  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 

THUBSUAT  AFTEBHOOH,  JUNE  22 

"Starting  Bight" 

"Everyone  over  against  his  bouse."  Nehemiah  3:3S. 

!nie  first  part  of  the  Book  of  Nebemiah  gives  us  a  striking  picture  of 
destraetioD  and  as  we  look  about  ue  we  see  a  city  in  ruins;  the  wbUb  uc 
down;  the  homes  have  been  deetroyed;  the  people  are  in  despair:  to 
great  is  the  desolation  that  even  tbe  temple  has  been  defaced.  When 
the  tidings  concerning  the  havoc  wbicb  has  been  wrought  in  tbe  city  of 
Jerusalem  reached  Nebemiah  be  was  well  nigh  broken-hearted.  Bpeakiag 
about  the  story  that  had  been  brought  to  him  be  said :  ' '  And  tbey  said 
nnto  me.  The  remnant  that  are  left  of  tbe  captivity  there  in  the  province 
are  in  great  affliction  and  reproach:  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  ie  also  broken 
down,  and  tbe  gates  thereof  are  burned  with  flre."    Nebemiah  1:3. 

When  he  reaches  the  city  of  Jerusalem  be  goes  about  to  view  the  mini 
and  he  thus  describes  his  journey:  "So  I  came  to  Jerusalem  and  was 
there  three  days.  Then  I  told  them  of  the  hand  of  my  God  which  was 
good  upon  me;  as  also  tbe  king's  words  that  He  had  spoken  unto  ns. 
And  tbey  said.  Let  us  rise  up  and  build.  So  tbey  strengthened  their 
bands  for  this  good  work."    Nebemiah  2:11,  IS. 

This  picture  of  despair  as  seen  in  tbe  olden  days  in  Jerusalem  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  being  repeated  today.  The  case  is  really  desperate. 
The  need  of  Divine  help  in  tbe  reconstruction  of  human  lives  has  never 
been  greater.  Hosts  of  men  find  'tbo  following  testimony  a  description 
of  their  own  experience.  It  is  a  young  univeraity  man  who  is  speaking, 
and  before  a  great  crowd  of  people  he  says: 

"Probably  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  you  men  atanditig  in  front  of  ma 
know  who  I  am  and  know  my  family  well.     You  will  no  doubt  be  BUI- 
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pTLMd  to  hear  of  ttie  awfnl  experiences  throagb  which  I  have  gone  dm- 
ing  the  past  six  months.  Juat  six  months  ago,  as  most  of  ;ou  know,  I 
was  an  active  Christian  worker,  and  there  are  many  of  you  In  front  of 
me  who,  as  recentlj  as  last  July  sat  and  heard  me  preach.  During  the 
last  six  mgutba  trouble  came  upon  me,  and  in  a  weak  moment,  loBing  faith 
in  Ood,  I  took  to  dfiuk,  and  sank  as  low  as  it  ie  poaeible  for  an;  man  to 
sink.  Not  even  the  prodigal  could  have  fallen  lower  than  I  did.  Dis- 
owned b;  m;  mother;  cast  aside  ttj  my  brother  and  siHtersj  deepised  by 
the  members  and  oScera  of  the  church  to  which  I  belonged  and  in  which 
I  preached,  I  was  in  every  respect  an  outcast 

"Just  before  ChristmaB,  whilst  tramping  on  the  road,  I  actually  took 
the  ibirt  off  my  back  to  sell  it  for  drink,  so  miserable  was  I.  My  nights 
I  spent  in  the  open  fletds,  waking  in  the  morning  covered  with  frost. 
Something  seemed  to  compel  me  to  attend  the  meetings  in  this  city.  £ 
attended  night  after  night,  and  although  the  singing  and  the  addresses 
had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  me,  I  kept  struggling  against  the  working  of 
the  Spirit,  until  the  singing  of  the  chorus,  "I  am  Included,"  brought 
home  to  me  as  never  before,  tbe  fact,  that  even  I,  wretched  outcast  that  I 
was,  had  not  gone  too  far.  I  then  and  there  made  np  my  mind  to  accept 
the  promise  of  John  3 ;  16.  From  that  time  I  have  realized  as  never  before 
Uiat  Christ  went  to  Calvary  not  SO  much  for  tbe  world,  as  He  did  for  me. 
And  I  intended  to  devote  tlie  rest  of  my  life  in  winning  souls  for  Him. ' ' 

There  is  *surely  cause  for  great  alarm  becanse  of  the  condition  of 
affaire,  and  for  tbe  following  reasons:  Home  life  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be.  In  the  olden  times  the  home  wae  a  harbor  into  which  tempest- 
toved  souls  came  day  after  day,  and  thus  protected,  had  time  to  regain 
lost  strength  and  go  forth  again  to  battle  with  the  storm.  It  was  once 
true  that  fathers  were  priests  in  their  own  householde  aud  mothers  were 
saints.  The  best  memory  that  some  of  us  have  is  that  which  centers  in 
a  home  where  love  rated  and  reigned;  where  Christ  was  honored;  where 
the  Bible  was  read,  explained  and  loved,  and  where  the  very  atmosphere 
was  like  heaven.  In  many  instances  today  this  is  missing  and  he  is  to 
be  pitied  who  has  not  such  a  memory  as  this,  aud  such  an  infiuence  in 
his  life.  Tbe  family  altAr  in  too  many  households  has  been  broken  down 
or  given  np. 

"What  led  yon  to  CbristT"  was  the  quesUon  asked  of  a  distinguished 
worker.  And  the  answer  quickly  given  was,  "My  father's  prayers  at 
the  family  altar.  They  followed  me  through  my  manhood  and  compelled 
me  eventually  to  accept  Christ."  When  the  family  altar  is  gone  from  a 
borne,  it  is  like  the  taking  aw»y  of  a  sore  f  onndation  or  tbe  depriving  of 
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tbe  arch  of  Its  kefitone.  Better  sacrifice  ererjthiiig  thui  this  spirit  of 
prayer- 
It  is  barely  poeiible  that  because  of  eonditiooB,  family  prayers  may 
not  be  C0Ddnct«d  today  as  in  other  days,  but  there  is  at  least  time  tor  a 
Terse  of  Scripture  and  a  prayer  out  of  a  full  heart,  and  the  influence  of 
even  ao  brief  a  service  will  ke«p  the  members  of  the  household  from  many 
a  failure. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Chapter  of  Nehemiah  there  is  a 
change  in  the  atory  sa  told  by  the  prophet  There  la  a  ring  of  triumph 
when  he  announces :  "So  built  ne  the  wall ;  and  all  the  wall  was  joined 
together  unto  tlie  half  thereof;  for  the  people  bad  a  mind  to  work." 
Kehemlah  4:6.  And  the  completeneae  of  bis  work  is  described  when  be 
Bays:  "Now  it  came  to  pass  when  the  wall  was  built,  and  I  had  aet  op 
the  doors,  and  the  porters  and  the  singers  and  the  Levitea  were  appointed 
■  ■  ■  11  fjeijemifiti  7:1.  I  am  anre  it  is  quite  true  that  out  from 
all  the  despuT  which  sometimes  appalls  us,  we  shall  come  into  the  same 
complete  victory.  But  if  we  ore  to  win  otbers  to  Christ  and  if  our  work 
is  to  be  a  work  of  prevention  so  that  our  children  shall  not  go  astray,  and 
our  friends  may  not  wander,  then  it  will  be  essential  that  we  should,  like 
Nehemiah  of  old,  begin  to  build  ereryone  over  against  bis  own  house. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  find  so  many  people  in  the  world  who  are  a  publie 
Buecess  and  a  private  foilore.  Great  Superintendents  of  Sunday-schools, 
and  poor  fathers;  experienced  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  incon^tent 
in  thor  own  homes;  eloquent  preachers  and  poor  illnstrations  of  the 
Spirit  of  Jeeus;  famed  for  piet7  as  revealed  to  the  public  eye  and  qnite 
aa  famed  on  the  other  side  for  lock  of  piet7  when  living  out  of  the  lime 
light,  in  the  common  round  of  daily  duties  with  those  who  know  us  beet 
and  ought  to  speak  of  us  most  highly. 

If  OUT  work  is  to  be  as  God  would  have  it  where  shall  it  begin  f  By 
all  means  let  it  begin  with  ourselves.  There  is  a  text  of  Scripture  whieb 
every  Christian  must  say  over  and  over.  He  might  begin  the  day  with 
it  and  it  might  not  be  amise  for  him  to  aay  it  over  before  he  closes  bis 
eyes  in  sleep.  "Search  me,  oh  Ood,  and  know  my  heart:  try  me,  and 
know  my  thoughts:  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me."  Paalm 
139:23.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  study  the  methods  of  men  if  we  can- 
not bear  the  test  of  Qod's  searching  eye.  We  muet  be  right  in  onr  own 
homes. 

Beginning  in  the  home  it  is  quite  easy  to  go  out  Into  a  wider  circle 
and  eerve.  Tbe  tendency,  however,  is  to  begin  in  some  public  place,  and 
oftentimes  because  of  this  we  fail  to  win  those  who  work  by  our  side, 
who  sit  with  us  at  our  own  table  and  who  live  with  us  day  after  day  sotd 
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for  wliom  we  ue  Bpetifdly  reaponaible.  It  nill  also  be  necesaarr  for  db 
to  enlarge  the  eirde  and  reach  our  own  places  of  business.  Two  bn^- 
HSB  men  jouiaeyed  into  a  New  England  city  together  for  twenty  yeare. 
One  of  them  wae  &  Christiaii,  the  other  was  not.  Thej  were  both  dj'mg 
the  same  iny,  and  the  man  who  was  not  a  Chriatian  when  he  heard  that 
his  friend  was  dring,  had  a  right  to  say  to  his  wife,  "It  is  a  strange 
thing  that  mj  friend  and  I  have  known  each  other  so  well,  and  love  each 
other  so  dearly,  that  he  has  allowed  me  to  come  to  this  day  without  a 
warning." 

A  bnsineas  man  rose  in  a  meeting  to  say,  "I  have  been  greatly  «od- 
cemed  about  one  young  man  who  works  in  my  office.  I  asked  Tiim  if  he 
would  not  come  to  the  office  a  little  earlier  this  morning.  When  he  came 
and  we  were  alone  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  why  I  had  got  ^im  to  come  a 
Uttle  earlier.  When  he  told  me  that  he  did  not,  I  said  to  him,  'I  am  a 
Christian,  I  have  asked  you  to  come  this  morning  that  I  might  explain 
the  way  to  you  and  urge  you  to  take  your  stand  for  Him.'  That  morning 
I  had  the  great  joy  of  leading  my  employe  to  Christ.  I  gave  him  a  lit- 
tle pocket  Testament  in  which  I  wrote  his  name  and  under  his  name  I 
wrote  this  Scripture,  'Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,' 
and  after  that  I  signed  my  name.  Three  days  later,  said  the  business 
man,  the  young  man  of  whom  I  speak,  led  three  others  to  Christ  one 
of  whom  was  the  bead  book-keeper  in  my  office." 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  soul  winners  it  is  essential  not  only  that  we 
should  get  right  with  Qod  but  that  we  should  keep  right  with  Him.  There 
must  be  a  quick  confession  of  sin  and  a  quick  turning  away  from  all 
that  would  work  against  Christ.  Our  friends  with  whom  we  live  and 
labor  are  keen  critics,  and  as  a  rule,  just  ones.  They  know  when  we  are 
wrong  and  nothing  so  hinders  a  testimony  as  to  allow  a  wrong  to  go  un- 
righted.  When  before  onr  own  households  and  with  those  who  know  us 
best,  and  with  those  by  whose  side  we  toil,  in  shop,  or  store,  or  office,  or 
with  those  whom  we  employ,  we  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world, 
we  have  an  unanswerable  argument  for  Christ  and  a  testimony  as  re- 
gards the  value  of  following  Him,  which  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

MONDAY  HOBNINa,  JtrlTE  26 

"SeeUng  to  Save  Those  Near  Ub" 

"He  first  flndeth  his  own  brother."     John  1:41. 

The  test  of  a  man's  Christian  character  is  usually  in  his  home.    It  is 

rather  easy  to  be  good  when  the  multitude  will  applaud  yon.     It  is  a 

veiy  easy  thing  apparently  to  be  virtuous  when  you  live  in  the  lime  light, 
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but  to  go  back  tn  jovi  own  bom«  uid  b«  true  aod  hftve  your  own  brotba 
Baj  that  70U  are  a  eonaiatetit  ChiJstiaD  and  to  have  those  who  know  foa 
best  approve  70U  the  most  thorougUj,  that  is  a  great  thing.  Of  coarse,  the 
od\j  foundation  for  aaiuranee  of  aalvation  is  found  in  the  Word  of  God 
bnt  there  is  a  practical  na^  of  finding  out  whether  yon  are  a  Christiaa 
or  not.  AjiHwer  this  questioD:  "Am  I  a  comfortablo  Bort  of  a  peiwn 
to  live  with  I" 

"He  firat  findeth  hii  own  brother."  The  other  da^  I  was  reading 
eonunents  upon  this  verse  written  bj  an  old  Welsh  preacher.  He  gave 
two  interpretations.  He  said,  "The  word  'first'  means  that  he  prob- 
ablj  began  tbe  da;  with  sool  winning."  It  is  a  great  wa;  to  begin  a 
da;.  If  70D  start  in  the  morning  to  win  souls  to  Jesus  Christ  foo  will 
not  drift  at  noon  and  yon  will  come  to  the  end  of  tbe  day  with  jma 
soul  on  fire.  This  old  Welsh  preacher  said,  ' '  Possiblj  it  maj  have  l>een 
like  this,  ttiat  Andrew  and  John  were  walking  together  and  they  said 
after  they  had  seen  Jesus  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  win  Simon 
Peter,  that  he  would  make  a  marvelous  servant  of  the  Master,  and  so 
they  started  to  find  him,  and  Andrew  found  htm  first."  Whether  that 
is  the  correct  interpretation  or  not  does  not  matter  this  morning.  I  only 
say  this,  that  the  anpreme  business  of  a  Christian  is  to  seek  and  win 
others  to  Christ 

Let  me  say  two  things-  First,  the  strangest  thing,  in  the  world  to  me 
ia  that  we  shonld  say  that  we  believe  the  Scriptures  and  allow  our  friends 
to  drift  away  into  eternity  nnwamed.  Second,  it  is  equally  strange  that 
we  should  say  that  it  is  a  heroic  thing  to  rescue  a  man  who  is  in  phy- 
sical danger  and  then  we  should  make  such  little  efiTort  to  save  those  who 
are  in  spiritual  danger. 

We  should  seek  to  win  others  to  Christ  because  the  majority  of  seekers 
come  to  Christ  through  personal  effort.  Preaching  Is  inspiring,  singing 
is  thrilling,  but  tbe  majority  of  people  come  to  Cbrist  when  the  personal 
word  is  spoken  and  when  the  personal  effort  is  put  forth  in  their  behalf. 

Also,  it  is  an  endless  chain  and  we  never  know  where  tbe  work  will 
stop.  A  Christian  traveling  man  spoke  to  a  worldly  man  and  asked  bim 
if  he  would  permit  him  to  put  his  name  down  in  a  little  book  and  pray 
for  him  daily.  He  said  "Certainly."  The  Christian  man  said,  "I  only 
ask  you  one  thing,  that  when  you  are  converted  you  will  let  me  know." 
In  the  course  of  time  the  worldly  man  was  converted,  and  he  was  used 
to  lead  to  Christ,  S.  M.  Sayford,  and  he  was  ttsed  of  God  t«  lead  to 
Christ,  Charles  K.  Ober  and  Charles  K.  Ober  was  used  of  Ood  to  lead 
to  Christ,  John  R.  Mott. 
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Too  OTS  jQOZ  brotber's  keeper.  Qod  will  require  tout  children  at  ^onr 
hands  and  H«  will  require  jour  Snadsf-Mbool  scbolara  at  yonr  hands. 
He  will  require  jour  fauflinesB  asBociates  at  your  hands. 

We  ara  not  responsible  for  their  conversion  but  we  are  respooslble  for 
making  the  waj  to  Christ  plain,  and  we  are  responsible  for  iuviting  all 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact  to  know  Him  as  a  Savior. 

How  may  ws  do  this  workt  Pirst,  get  right  with  God.  Tod  may 
know  the  beat  methods  in  the  world  and  fail  as  a  personal  worker.  Yon 
may  have  the  HighMt  education  and  fail  as  a  personal  worker.  Mr. 
Moodj  said,  "God  does  not  want  golden  TesBels,  nor  does  He  seek  silver 
bnt  He  must  have  clean  Tessels. "  Get  right  with  Godi  Surrender  fully 
to  Himl  When  you  have  surrendered  to  Him,  God  wUl  give  His  Holy 
Spirit  as  an  equipment  for  service.  Then  the  work  is  begun  and  the 
one  m  onr  home  and  the  one  in  otir  class  He  will  help  us  to  influence. 

I  was  in  the  city  of  London  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  last  March 
when  his  majesty,  the  King,  gave  the  Stanhope  medal  to  the  one  who 
was  supposed  to  be  the  bravest  man  of  all  the  past  year.  This  brave 
man  was  one  of  the  under  officers  of  a  fishing  vesseL  One  night  the 
storm  was  heavy  but  it  was  abselntely  essential  that  they  should  shoot 
out  the  trawl.  The  rope  became  twisted  and  one  of  the  sailors  was 
knocked  over  board.  Instantly  went  up  the  cry  "Man  overboardi" 
They  threw  out  the  searchlight.  As  this  man  went  overboard  his  oil- 
skin overcoat  went  up  over  hie  head  and  arm  and  it  seemed  as  if  he 
■nrely  would  go  down.  The  first  officer  of  the  boat  threw  off  hie  oil- 
skin coat  and  jumped  into  the  sea;  by  means  of  the  searchlight  he  found 
the  sailor  who  was  sinking.  His  own  hands  were  oily  so  when  they 
threw  the  rope  he  could  not  hold  it  They  threw  it  the  second  time,  and 
then  they  gave  a  cheer  because  they  found  his  arm  was  about  the  sink- 
ing sailor  and  be  had  twisted  the  rope  about  his  elbow  and  they  drew 
tbem  nearer  and  nearer  the  vessel.  Suddenly  the  boat  gave  a  lurch,  and 
the  wind  striking  the  two  men  in  the  sea  threw  back  the  oil-akin  coat 
from  off  the  sailor's  face,  and  the  first  officer  looking  down  saw  the 
white  face  of  his  own  brother.     He  had  saved  him. 

If  oar  hearts  are  right  with  Ood  and  if  onr  wills  are  surrendered  to 
Ood  we  will  be  soul  v 


SATUEDAT  UORNIHO,  Jimi!  24 

"Our  BespoiulblUtr  for  Sonls" 

"If  thou  warn  the  wicked  of  his  way  to  turn  from  it,  and  if  be  do 

not  turn  from  his  way  he  shall  die  in  his  iniquity,  but  thou  ban  delivered 

thy  sonL"    Ezekiel  30:9. 
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A  Git]'  is  in  danger.  The  watclmieii  are  placed  upon  the  waJls.  Ttie7 
look  anaj'  in  the  distance  to  see  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy.  Ths 
Word  of  God  aays  that  if  thej  sonud  a  trumpet  and  the  people  take  not 
warning,  the  blood  shall  be  upon  the  people's  heads,  and  the  same  Word 
declares  that  if  the  watchmen  should  be  sleeping  and  the  trumpet  be  not 
Bounded  and  the  city  captured,  the  blood  of  the  people  will  Qod  require 
at  the  watchmen's  hands.  It  is  a  Bolemn  thing  to  be  a  preacher  of  the 
Ooapel.  It  is  an  equallj  solemn  thing  to  be  an  officer  or  a  teacher  of  a 
Sunday-school.  God  eipects  us  in  these  days  to  sound  the  note  of  warn- 
ing because  the  people  are  in  danger.  I  believe  with  all  mj  heart  that 
mj  child  dying  before  the  age  of  accountability,  by  the  matchleaa  grace 
of  God  passes  at  once  into  Uis  presence,  but  who  in  the  world  can  tell 
when  a  child  passes  the  age  of  accountability!  We  would  better  be  on 
the  safe  side,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  read  this  Seriptnie  ag&in 
and  again,  ' '  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already  because  be  liath 
■lot  believed  on  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  Qod." 

There  are  two  statements  I  should  like  to  make  with  great  care.  This 
is  the  first  one,  the  Bible  is  either  true  or  false,  one  or  the  other.  If  it 
is  false,  then  this  great  convention  is  a  farce.  If  it  is  true,  then  there 
is  a  definite  call  to  you  and  to  me  to  make  its  truths  known.  The  secoDd 
statement  is  this,  our  religion  is  either  true  or  false.  If  our  religion  ia 
false  then  this  effort  which  we  are  putting  forth  in  San  Francisco  and 
throughout  the  world  is  in  vain;  but  if  it  is  tme,  and  we  know  it  is  true, 
then  there  is  a  responsibility  resting  upon  me  as  a  preacher  of  the  Goa- 
pel  to  invite  men  to  turn  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  upon  me  as  a  Sunday- 
school  worker  to  seek  to  bring  every  boy  and  girl  to  a  saving  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ 

There  is  another  statement,  Ood  does  not  require  conversion  at  the 
hands  of  any  of  us.  I  have  never  made  a  convert  in  my  life  nor  have 
you.  The  respousibilty  rests  upon  us  to  introdnce  people  to  Jeeus  Christ. 
Now  this  can  be  done  by  faith  and  prayer,  and  by  infiuence.  When  S. 
H.  Hadley  was  lying  in  his  coffin  a  man  in  rags  staggered  in  and  said, 
"I  should  like  to  look  upon  his  face  and  I  ahoold  like  to  yield  to  the 
influence  of  his  life  and  give  myself  to  Jesus  Chriat,"  and  there  he 
came  into  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  a  possible  thing  for  us  to  lead  people  to  Jesus  Christ  by  sound- 
ing a  warning.  Whatever  else  I  preach  in  my  sermons  I  must  preach  in 
Huch  a  way  that  men  may  know  that  without  Christ  they  are  in  danger 
and  with  Christ  they  may  pass  through  darkneaa  into  light  and  from 
bondage  into  freedom. 
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We  ma;  also  win  tliem  by  permiasion.  Not  by  HColding  or  nagging 
bat  b7  persnaaion;  it  is  the  tear  in  the  eye,  the  trembling  Up,  the  pathos 
in  the  Taic«,  tfae  Trann  haod  clasp ;  sometimes  it  is  the  sob  bj  which  we 
Da?  persuade  tbem  to  turn  to  Jesus. 

There  is  a  special  obligation  resting  upon  us  to  reach  the  people  near- 
est OB.  Ordinarilj'  the  policeman  can  reach  his  fellow  officer,  the  fire- 
man can  reach  hia  friend,  the  sailor  can  reach  his  compEUUon  on  the 
vessel,  the  basinesa  man  can  reach  his  companion  In  business,  but  while 
tbii  is  trae  as  a  principle  yet  God  gives  us  the  opportunitj  of  speaking 
to  all  el&Bses  of  people,  and  this  work  ma;  be  done  at  any  time,  bj  onf- 
hoij  and  in  any  place. 

Over  in  England  a  minister  said  to  one  of  hia  bedridden  chnrch  mem- 
berg,  "You  may  become  a  soul  winner."  "HowT"  "B7  taking  this 
little  book  which  I  now  give  you  and  write  in  it  the  names  of  the  people 
for  whom  yon  should  pray."  She  wrote  down  fifty-seven.  I  saw  the 
man  who  received  into  the  church  every  one  of  the  flfty-seveo. 

When  Qod  calls  us  to  do  B  work  He  equips  na  to  do  that  work,  and  if 
this  be  true  we  can  win  people  U)  Christ. 

One  other  thing  needs  to  be  said.  No  baHineaB  nrnn  ie  free  from 
responsibility  until  he  has  spoken  to  the  man  who  is  not  a  Christian  if 
he  comes  within  reach  of  his  influence.  One  of  the  great  business  men 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  talking  with  a  fellow  business  m«n  who  was  not  a 
Christian  about  a  matter  of  buBiness  that  involved  an  investment  of  a 
million  dollars,  said  to  him,  ' '  Are  you  a  Christian  t ' '  and  he  said  ' '  No, 
sir."  "Well,"  said  he,  "before  we  complete  this  business  transaction 
1  should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  leading  you  to  Christ,"  and  he  did 
lead  him  to  Christ 

But  our  work  is  not  all  done  when  we  lead  them  to  Christ;  there  is 
the  keeping  them  for  Christ.  Hel  Trotter,  one  of  the  greatest  rescue 
mission  workers  in  the  world,  was  saved  by  the  power  of  God  under  the 
infioenee  of  Harry  Monroe.  They  say  that  Harry  Monroe  went  for 
three  weeks  every  day  to  sit  by  his  side.  John  B.  Gongh  attended  a 
temperance  meeting  and  signed  the  pledge,  and  all  through  the  night  a 
tkonsand  demons  dntehed  at  his  throat  demanding  that  he  shoold  drink. 
Be  stood  it  until  eleven  o  'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  put  on  his  bat 
sad  coat  and  started  for  the  door.  As  he  put  his  hand  upon  it  the  gen- 
tleman with  whom  he  had  been  the  night  before  put  his  hand  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  door  and  opened  it  as  well.  Said  be,  "Where  are  you 
goingf"  "I  am  going  to  get  a  drink."  "No,  you  are  not,"  and  he 
took  him  to  his  home  and  put  him  in  his  bed  and  spent  bd  hoar  with  him 
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in  prayer.     He  Btr«D^ened  him  pbjvicallj  and  ipiritually  and  saved 
him  to  the  church. 

Let  vs  win  th«  ehildreo,  but  in  Ood'B  name  when  we  wis  than  l«t  in 
hold  them. 

FBISAT  MOBNUra,  JUNE  23 
"Vila*  of  Eailr  Training" 

This  morning  it  naa  aasnmed  that  there  were  pr«eent  4,200  people. 
You  will  remember  the  teat  that  waa  made  when  we  asked  tfaoae  who  bad 
found  Christ  at  different  periods  to  stand.  We  find  that  of  the  4,200 
people  3,260  came  to  Christ  before  they  were  sixteen  years  of  age;  that 
the  majoritj  of  the  ministerH  in  the  audience  came  to  Christ  before  the; 
were  sixteen  yearn  of  age;  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty,  fortj 
ministera  came  to  Christ,  and  beyond  twenty  only  fifteen.  Now  one  more 
test,  how  many  of  yoa  Christian  people  came  to  Christ  from  Christian 
homesi     (It  seemed  aa  if  the  whole  convention  stood  up.) 

In  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  third  chapter  and  15th  verse  yon 
will  find  the  text :  ' '  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  tbee  wise  nuto  salvation  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesns." 

Timothy's  position  was  ideal.  He  had  a  noble  grandmother.  I  am 
sure  he  had  good  parents  and  he  had  the  apostle  Paul.  It  is  a  aad  thing 
that  every  child  in  this  present  day  has  not  the  same  heritage,  but  we 
can  see  to  it  that  our  children  at  least  have  fathers  and  mothers  after 
God 's  own  heart.  Because  the  home  is  not  right,  in  many  instances,  our 
boys  and  girls  drift  away  from  the  Savior.  There  came  into  oar  meet- 
ings a  few  months  ago  one  of  the  most  distinguished  rescue  mission  work- 
ers in  the  world  and  I  asked  him  to  give  his  testimony.  He  said  that 
when  a  man  came  into  hia  mission  drunk  and  in  raga  it  was  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  t«  turn  this  man  back  again  to  Ood  if  he  had  a  mem- 
ory of  a  Christian  home.  With  the  home  right,  I  believe  the  army  mov- 
ing away  from  the  Sunday-school  and  the  chnrch  and  the  Master  irilt 
be  called  to  a  halt. 

I  am  perfectly  snre  it  is  vastly  easier  to  lead  people  to  Christ  than  to 
hold  them  when  they  are  once  led.  In  a  great  meeting  in  the  eitj^  of 
New  York  a  man  arose  to  say  that  he  believed  what  the  church  needed 
In  these  daj^  is  ministers  with  the  ability  to  draw.  The  presiding  offi- 
cer was  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke.  I  can  see  him  now  as  rising  to  hie  feet 
and  lifting  high  his  hand  he  said,  "That  is  not  true;  what  the  chnTeh 
needs  today  and  what  the  kingdom  needs  is  ability  to  hold  the  people. ' ' 
Uy  conviction  is  that  the  memory  of  a  godly  mother  and  a  Christian 
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htber  and  a  f&ithfn]  Saudaj- School  teacher,  soeb  &B  I  had,  is  of  the 
mightieat  inflDence  to  keep  &  bo^  from  drifting  away  from  hie  earl; 
Uaduag.  Alast  the;  do  drift.  I  have  had  two  sad  experiencea  along 
thii  line.  There  came  into  the  city  of  Philadelphia  years  ago  a  man 
who  «aid  that  the  people  in  the  Blums  were  the  lost  sheep  of  onr  own 
hoDiehold.  Some  of  the  miniaters  indignantly  denied  it.  I  was  asked 
to  Krre  on  a  committee  to  prove  or  to  disprove  his  statement.  I  made 
my  way  through  the  slums  of  Philadelphia.  The  vilest  woman  I  have 
ever  seen  sat  in  a  boveL  When  I  was  introduced  to  the  little  company 
as  the  minister  of  Bethany  chnrch  thia  woman  rose  to  her  feet  and  rais- 
ing her  hand  above  my  head  she  uttered  the  vilest  oath  I  have  ever  heard 
and  then  said  this,  "I  was  carried  a  baby  into  Bethany  Sunday-school, 
1  WBS  there  until  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age  and  I  drifted  and  I  am 
here."  The  other  illustration  was  in  a  western  city.  I  preached  at 
midnight  to  a  company  of  fallen  moi  and  lost  women.  When  I  afdted 
til  who  knew  the  twenty-third  Psalm  to  say  it  with  me  every  one  seemed 
to  speak.  When  I  announced  the  old  hymns  my  mother  used  to  love, 
"Come  thon  fount  of  every  blessing"  and  "There  is  a  fountain  filled 
with  blood"  they  all  sang.  When  I  said,  "Every  one  of  you  who  has 
been  prayed  for  at  some  time  drop  on  yonr  knees  and  let  me  fall  in  the 
Dtidst  of  yon  in  prayer,"  the  entire  crowd  of  fifteen  hundred  fallen  men 
lad  lost  women  waited  for  the  prayer.  Then  I  made  my  way  into  a  box 
of  the  theater  where  a  few  girls  sat,  the  yoongest  of  them  fourteen  and 
the  oldest  eighteen.  Poor  girlst  They  had  tried  for  the  one  night  ser- 
Tiee  to  appear  respectable.  They  came  with  the  clothing  they  had  cast 
off  to  put  on  their  false  finery,  and  I. said,  "Oiils,  I  have  a  daughter 
baek  in  the  Bast,  she  is  the  age  of  the  yoongest  of  you,  and  I  could 
wish  she  bad  never  been  bom  rather  than  find  her  here  tonight."  Then 
I  said  to  them, ' '  How  many  of  you  have  been  in  the  other  days  in  Sun- 
day-school t"  I  can  feel  my  faee  flush  now  as  I  heard  them  say,  one 
after  another,  every  one  of  them,  in  that  perfect  hell-bole  on  earth,  that 
they  had  been  in  Sonday-school  as  scholars.  They  had  drifted.  But  aa 
has  been  suggested  here  this  afternoon,  the  ease  is  not  hopeless.  I  think 
I  know  how  to  tarn  them  back  again  to  the  Savior. 

First,  let  the  home  be  right.  Let  the  boy  have  the  memory  of  a  father 
who  prayed  for  him,  and  the  memory  of  a  mother  who  was  consistent  in 

Second,  let  the  Sunday-school  be  true.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  sat  on  the 
bench  with  one  of  the  Christian  judges  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  Hew 
Tork.  I  heard  him  sentence  to  prison  not  less  than  one  hundred  men  and 
boys.    As  we  were  waiting  for  one  boy  to  appear  before  ua  his  honoi 
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said  this  to  me:  "I  have  been  on  this  beneb  for  five  jeaie,  and  not  ia 
bU  that  time  have  I  nentenced  to  prisoa  or  bad  before  me  a  hoj  who  wu 
in  faitbful  attendance  upon  tbe  Bonday-sebooL "  Tbeu  said  he  to  nw, 
"If  we  could  keep  the  boys  of  New  York  in  tbe  SaQday-ecbool  we  could 
■are  them  from  tbe  piisona. ' '  And  if  every  boy  eoold  have  soeh  a  man- 
aij  of  hia  Sunday-school  teacher  as  I  have  of  mine,  what  a  preelou 
thing  it  would  bel  She  was  a  little  old-fashioned  woman  and  iba 
tnmed  around  to  me  in  tbe  Grace  Methodist  Sunday-school  of  Bidimond, 
Indiana,  with  her  face  shining  and  her  eyes  overflowing  with  tears,  and 
she  put  her  hand  under  my  elbow  and  said,  "I  think  yon  had  better 
rise."  While  I  have  never  been  a  member  of  tbe  Methodist  Episeepsl 
church,  my  membership  is  elsewhere,  yet  I  owe  an  inezpressibie  debt  of 
gratitude  to  tbe  church  of  my  mother  and  to  the  Sunday-school  teacbei 
in  that  church  because  she  led  me  to  Christ,  and  the  memory  of  her  life 
has  kept  me  when  tbe  tide  has  been  swift  and  temptationa  have  been 

Third,  let  as  teach  the  children  the  Bible.  If  tbe  boys  and  girls  knew 
God's  Word  they  would  not  drift  They  have  a  wrong  idea  of  it.  I  said 
in  New  York  a  whUe  ago  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  fascinating  book  in 
all  the  world  for  a  boy.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  a  little  boy  c«aw 
dawn  the  aisle  of  the  church  and  be  bad  a  new  Bible  in  his  hand.  He 
said,  "I  thought  yon  said  tbe  Bible  is  intereatingf "  I  said,  "It  is." 
He  said, ' '  My  mother  bought  me  a  new  one  and  I  started  to  read  it  and 
it  is  not  interesting."  It  occurred  to  me  to  ask  where  he  had  b^un, 
and  he  said,  "I  started  in  at  First  Chronicles  and  I  have  gone  through 
thttn  and  started  in  on  Second  Chronicles,  and  the  Bible  is  not  for  a 
boy."  I  said,  "Let  me  have  your  Bible"  and  I  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf 
those  stories  that  have  thrilled  the  world's  greatest  men  and  interested 
boys.  I  said,  "Bead  those  and  you  will  find  it."  Two  or  three  days 
afterwards  he  came  back  again  and  said,  "I  have  found  it."  I  think 
that  if  our  boys  and  girls  could  know  God 's  Word  as  it  ia,  seeing  Eim 
the  chief  among  ten  thousand  and  understanding  what  it  means  to  serve 
Him,  the  boys  would  not  drift 

Boys  do  not  want  to  go  wrong  nor  do  girls.  No  one  could  persuade 
me  that  they  do.  We  ought  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  that  if  they  do 
slip  there  is  a  way  of  escape,  and  a  power  that  can  make  them  good.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  my  knife  and  I  take  my  hand  away  from  tbe  knife  and 
it  falls  to  the  floor;  wbyl  because  of  what  Bishop  Hughes  said,  there  is 
the  law  of  gravitation  pulling  it  dovrn.  Why  do  our  boys  drift  snd  our 
girls  go  astray  t  There  is  a  moral  law  of  gravitation  that  polls  and  pnlli 
and  pnlls.    It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  fall.    I  bold  my  knife  in  my  hand 
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ud  I  Baj,  "Don't  70n  fall"  and  I  take  1117  flogers  aviay  and  down  the 
knife  goes.  la  there  taj  wa;  to  keep  it  from  fallingt  Tee.  I  hold  m; 
knife  in  my  hand  and  I  take  out  of  D17  pocket  a  magnet  and  I  touch  the 
magnet  to  the  back  of  the  knife  and  I  take  away  my  flngera  and  I  eaj 
nothing  to  the  knife  and  the  law  of  gravitation  keeps  pulling  down  all 
the  time  bnt  there  is  another  law  that  keeps  pulling  op;  and  what  I 
want  ODi  boys  and  girls  to  understand  is  this,  that  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  sets  as  free  from  the  taw  of  sin  and  death.  Give 
a  boy  that  vision  and  he  will  not  drift  far  away  from  it.  Tbere  is  a 
dark  picture,  but,  thanks  be  unto  God ;  the  li^t  is  breaking. 
God  help  na  to  be  tmet 

TBXDAY  AFTEBNOON,  JUHE  23 

"PoBBlbilitlefl  Wrapped  Up  in  s  B07" 

Hy  text  is  the  9th  verse  of  the  6tli  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  "There 

He  is  a  lad  t  It  is  a  safe  time  to  reach  him.  It  is  the  time  in  bis  life 
before  there  is  a  tendency  to  sin.  It  ie  a  time  before  the  world  has 
elaimed  him.  It  is  a  time  before  his  will  baa  been  weakened.  It  la  a 
time  when  his  ideals  are  high.  It  is  a  time  when  hia  affectiona  are  strong. 
We  will  make  an  eternal  mistake  if  we  let  the  boy  become  twenty  years 
of  age  withoat  winning  him  to  Christ.  It  has  been  said  that  only  five 
per  cent  of  the  boys  come  to  Christ  after  they  are  twenty.  The  other 
diy  in  England  I  came  in  contact  with  a  distinguished  Baptiat  minister. 
When  he  waa  bat  a  lad  he  was  apprenticed  by  his  father  to  the  great 
Inn  of  Hitchcock  A  Williams,  London.  The  Williams  of  that  firm  was 
the  Sir  George  Williams,  the  founder  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  When  the  ar- 
tielea  of  agreement  had  been  signed  by  the  father  and  the  members  of 
the  firm  Ht.  Hitchcock,  who  is  the  father-in-law  of  Sir  George  Williams, 
arose  and  aaid,  "Let  us  dose  the  door  and  draw  the  curtains  and  let  us 
pray ;  we  have  aigned  the  articlea  of  agreement  for  your  boy ;  let  na  pray 
that  he  may  find  Chiiat  in  this  atore  as  welL ' '  In  two  yeara  he  was  a 
Christian,  the  articles  of  agreement  were  cancelled  and  he  became  a  stu- 
dent in  Spurgeon's  college.  He  waa  none  other  than  the  Bev.  C.  B.  Saw- 
day. 

Tbe  lad  is  bare  within  the  sound  of  our  voices  and  within  the  reach 
of  our  influence.  He  will  soon  be  gone.  Boys  grow  to  young  manhood 
in  an  incredibly  abort  space  of  time,  and  when  they  start  wrong  it  ia 
almost  impossible  to  turn  them  back.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  he  was 
eroBsIng  the  Alps  last  summer.  When  he  came  up  to  the  most  dangerooa 
place  his  gnide  said  to  him,  "Do  yon  eee  those  tracks  in  the  snowt" 
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My  friend  raid  he  did.  Said  the  guido,  "Do  jou  notice  hon  they  an 
farther  and  farther  apart!"  My  friend  Baid,  "TeB,"  And  the  guid« 
told  him  this  story.  He  said,  "A  ireek  ago  a  yoDOg  telegraph  operator 
was  climbing  this  pathway  alone;  hia  hat  blew  off  and  without  thinking 
he  turned  to  catch  it,  and  he  lost  his  balance  end  started  down  tbe  snovi 
hia  steps  grew  farther  and  farther  apart,  and  at  last  it  nas  imposgibls 
for  him  to  atop  and  he  went  over  the  abyss  yonder."  The  reason  why 
it  is  w  difficult  to  reach  a  boy  after  twenty  is  this,  he  has  all  the  forces 
of  evil  drawing  him  down;  and  w«  shall  have  to  answer  aome  day  to 
God  if  we  allow  the  boya  to  slip  away. 

It  is  &  marvelous  thing  that  is  accomplished  when  we  introduce  a  boy 
to  Jesus.  The  child  in  the  text  possessed  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  bat 
there  was  enough  food  under  the  touch  of  Jesus  to  feed  the  entire  mul- 
titude. No  one  nnderstands  what  he  is  doing  when  be  wins  a  boy  to 
Jesus.  Z  wonder  what  that  man  in  glory  thinks  today  as  he  looks  iolo 
the  face  of  Spurg^n  I  He  won  him  when  he  was  a  boy.  I  wonder  what 
that  Christian  worker  thinks  today  in  glory  as  he  sees  Moodyf  He  won 
him  before  he  was  fairly  on  the  way  to  young  manhood.  Passing  throogh 
China  a  abort  time  ago  I  found  that  the  students  of  China  exercise  a 
mighty  infiaence.  Many  of  them  were  educated  at  Tale  and  Harvard. 
Most  of  them  went  back  to  China  withont  becoming  Christians.  If  aU 
the  students  from  China  who  were  educated  in  America  had  been  won 
to  Christ,  I  feel  that  the  Christian  students  in  China  today  would  ex- 
ercise almost  a  great  enough  inflnence  to  turn  the  whole  tide  of  the  con- 
tinent. There  is  one  exception  to  the  rule.  A  Kttle  Chinese  boy  cuds 
into  a  school  just  out  of  Boston.  He  was  placed  in  the  home  of  a  plain 
Christian  woman.  She  saw  her  opportunity.  She  treated  him  aa  if  he 
were  her  own  child.  She  prayed  with  him  at  nighL  She  gave  him  a 
mother  'a  attention.  She  introduced  him  to  Jesus,  and  the  boy  after  bis 
graduation  from  one  of  our  universities  went  back  to  China  a  pronounced 
Christian.  When  we  reached  China  the  government  had  just  started  bin) 
back  to  this  country  with  forty  Chineae  boys,  to  place  them  in  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  He  placed  them  in  Christian  inatitntiouB.  That 
woman  never  knew  what  she  was  doing  when  she  saved  for  Cbriat  a  lit- 
tle Chinese  boy. 

Matthew  Henry,  Jonathan  Edwarda,  Charles  Wesley,  John  Wesley, 
Charlea  Haddon  Spnrgeon  and  John  Hall  all  came  to  Christ  when  they 
were  boys.  "There  ia  a  lad  here;"  we  must  seek  him,  and  with  tbe 
help  of  God  we  must  save  him. 
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HOimAT  AFTBRHOON,  3VSB  26 
"Cuelessneu   Oonceiniiig  UyseU   and   Sunouttdlngs" 

"They  have  made  me  tba  keeper  of  vineyards;  but  mine  own  vineyard 
liave  I  not  kept."     Solomon  1:6. 

This  )s  a,  text  of  Scripture  reboMng  tbe  man  who  is  a  public  succeas 
and  a  private  failure.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  preach  thau  to  practice. 
It  is  so  much  eaeier  to  be  a  Sunday-school  superintendent  and  be  ene- 
ceeafol  in  that  work  than  to  be  a  true  father  and  a  kind  friend  and  a 
sincere  consistent  Cbriatian  laboring  in  the  ordinary  round  of  life  'a  du- 
ties. It  ia  BO  much  easier  to  be  a  Sunday 'Sclkool  teacher  looking  into  the 
faces  of  children  only  one  day  in  the  week  than  it  is  to  be  a  consistent 
follower  of  Jeeus  Christ  in  the  home  and  with  our  immediate  circle  of 
friends,  and  because  this  is  true  we  n«ed  this  teA. 

Ood  is  the  Maker.  He  has  equipped  us  with  talent.  He  has  opened 
before  us  doors  of  opportunity.  He  brings  within  the  reach  of  our  in- 
floence  the  Sunday-school  scholar.  He  puts  us  in  home  circles  with  our 
little  ones  and  if  this  is  true  one  of  these  days  we  aliall  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  the  way  we  have  used  time  and  talent. 

Life  is  only  great  when  we  £t  into  Ood's  will.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  as  to  where  we  labor,  whether  our  position  be  sroall  or  great, 
if  we  are  doing  God's  will  then  life  is  surely  great.  When  a  business 
man  feels  called  to  business,  a  physician  to  practice  medicine,  a  law- 
yer to  piead  at  the  bar,  a  young  man  to  devot«  himself  to  missions,  and 
a  young  woman  feels  that  she  has  resting  upon  her  an  obligation  for 
social  service,  and  we  alt  fit  into  His  will,  then  life  really  becomes  mag- 
nificent; and  when  you  have  been  called  to  be  a  Sunday-school  teacher 
it  is  as  great  a  mission  ss  if  you  were  called  to  preach  or  to  labor  in  a 
foreign  field.    Ood  is  the  Maker  and  He  has  a  plan  for  every  life. 

What  is  your  vineyard?  Uy  vineyard,  first  of  all,  ia  my  own  heart  and 
my  own  life.  Let  me  say  over  and  over,  to  be  a  Buccessfol  soul  winner 
does  not  of  necessity  mean  to  know  methods  nor  even  to  know  Ood's 
Word.  Tou  may  commit  to  memory  all  the  verses  of  Scripture,  and  if 
you  do  not  allow  them  to  influence  your  life,  you  cannot  become  a  soul 
winner.  I  received  one  day  a  letter  from  Kansas,  and  in  the  letter  was 
a  postal  card,  and  in  that  letter  this  request :  ' '  Write  me  on  this  postal 
card  the  rules  for  soul  winning. ' '  1  have  Dr.  Torrey  's  book  on  soul  win- 
ning, three  hnndred  pages  long,  but  I  can  write  on  a  postal  today  in  one 
sentence  the  best  rule  for  soul  winning,  and  it  is  this:  "Search  me, 
O  Qod,  and  know  my  heart,  try  me  and  know  my  thought,  and  see  if 
there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me." 
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M7  life  is  my  Tinfljud,  «tid  if  I  meeeed  in  every  other  pUee  and  fail 
here  the  failure  is  a  atupendoua  one,  indeed. 

My  home  ia  my  vineyard.  It  ia  not  right  that  I  Bhoold  go  out  into 
the  world  and  be  a  gucceMful  preacher,  if  I  eoald  be,  and  lose  my  in- 
finence  over  my  own  children.  It  is  not  right  that  I  should  ghine  as  ■ 
great  Sunday -aebool  superintendent,  if  that  were  posaible,  and  not  gin 
a  ringing  teatimony  to  those  who  know  me  in  boainesa.  My  home  is  mf 
vineyard  and  I  must  be  right  there. 

If  I  am  a  miniater  of  the  Ooepel,  my  ebnrch  is  my  vineyard.  One  of 
my  frienda  aaid  to  me,  "When  you  Me  in  Venice  visit  St.  Mark's  cathe- 
dral, and  look  at  thoae  alabaster  piUars  on  either  aide  of  the  high  attar." 
I  looked  and  I  saw  the  high  altar  ablaze  with  jewels  and  the  alabtuMr 
pillars  were  common  looking  indeed,  but  as  I  gated  at  them  my  guide 
■aid  to  me,  "When  I  call  your  attention  to  the  pillar  on  the  right  look 
then  and  tell  me  what  you  see."  He  went  out  of  alght,  and  said, 
"Look!"  and  I  saw  that  pillar  on  the  right  of  the  high  altar  marvdouslf 
changed.  I  saw  the  blue  sky  and  the  green  foliage  and  almost  all  the 
colors  in  the  opal;  and  when  he  came  back  I  said,  "What  did  you  dol" 
He  said,  "I  cast  the  light  of  this  taper  upon  it,  and  when  the  light  of 
the  taper  touched  it  the  pillar  was  changed." 

My  position  as  a  minister  is  this,  I  must  cast  the  light  on  the  people, 
the  light  of  Ood'e  Word  and  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  I  must 
exalt.    He  has  made  me  a  keeper  of  vineyards. 

We  are  not  called  to  do  this  work  alone.  If  I  were  called  to  preach 
in  my  own  Strength,  certainly  I  should  fail,  and  if  you  were  eslled  to 
teach  in  your  own  strength  yon  too  would  fail.  F.  B.  Meyer  tells  the 
story  of  the  two  artists,  father  and  son,  who  modeled  in  clay.  The  old 
father  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  artistic  career  but  still  he  went  on  with 
his  work.  One  day  be  finished  a  bit  of  modeling  and  the  work  was  all 
imperfect  but  he  did  not  notice  it,  and  he  went  away  to  his  sleep  and 
came  back  the  next  morning  to  stand  by  his  artist  son,  who  passing 
tbroDgh  the  studio  after  hia  father  bad  retired,  saw  the  imperfect  work 
and  ran  his  deft  fingers  over  the  model  and  made  it  perfect.  In  the 
morning  when  they  stood  before  that  bit  of  work  the  old  artist's  face 
flushed  and  bis  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  said,  "I  can  work  as  well  as 
ever  I  did."  He  never  knew  that  his  son's  deft  fingers  had  taken  away 
the  marks  of  weakness.  I  never  preach  a  sermon,  and  you  never  ang 
your  song,  and  you  never  attempt  to  do  your  work  as  a  Christian  that 
it  does  not  all  pass  through  His  handa,  and  when  it  reachee  Ood  beeauM 
of  His  toQch  the  work  is  perfect 
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OLOSINO  SESSIOir,  TUESDAT  EVENIHO,  JUNE  27 
Oonsecntlon  ServlM 

"Firat,  tbe;  gave  their  ona  selvea  to  the  Lord." — II  Cor.  8:5. 

This  hu  been  >  tnarvelona  gathering.  We  have  ascended  to  great 
heights  and  have  had  wonderful  visiona.  We  are  to  determine  in  the 
next  twenty  iiiiiiut«B  what  this  nhole  convention  is  to  mean  to  db  and  to 
thoae  whom  we  represent. 

Paul  established  the  church  in  Corinth.  The  church  people  began  to 
drift  and  then  he  attempted  in  every  possible  way  to  tarn  them  back 
again  to  the  Master.  He  gave  them  three  great  UluBtratious  of  consecra- 
tion. He  said,  "You  know  the  grace  of  onr  Lord  Jeens  Christ,  who, 
though  he  wsa  rich,  yet  for  your  aakes  became  poor."  He  said,  "I  would 
remind  you  of  tbe  time  when  I  came  into  the  city  of  Corinth,"  and  he 
might  liBve  said,  "although  I  used  to  sit  at  Qamalief's  feet  yet  I  went 
into  the  home  of  Aquila  and  PrisciUa  and  made  myself  of  do  reputation  if 
only  I  might  win  yon  to  the  Savior."  Then  be  told  them  of  the  churches 
of  Macedonia.  These  churches  had  had  their  property  taken  away  from 
them,  they  were  reduced  to  absolute  beggary.  There  came  an  appeal  for 
the  poor  saints  of  Jemsalem  and  these  Macedonian  cbuTcbes  gave  liber- 
ally, and  in  order  that  the  apostle  might  make  these  Corintbians  nnder- 
■taud  why  they  had  given  he  uses  this  veiy  iUnatration  which  is  my  text, 
"Firat,  they  gave  their  own  selves  to  the  Lord." 

It  is  tbe  secret  of  giving  and  it  is  tbe  secret  of  holy  living.  A  very 
wdl-to-do  officer  of  my  church  was  going  away  for  a  season  and  he  said 
to  me,  "If  yon  woald  like  to  do  so  you  may  dispense  my  charity;  all 
yon  need  to  do  is  to  listen  to  the  appeal  to  determine  whether  or  no  yon 
think  it  is  a  just  appeal;  then  sign  your  name  to  a  slip  of  paper  and 
■end  it  in  to  my  secretary  and  my  secretary  will  see  that  it  goes  to  tbe 
easbier  and  yon  will  have  tbe  money  to  give  away."  My  church  officer 
stayed  awfty  thirty  days.  I  was  sorry  when  he  came  home.  I  had  a  per- 
fectly gplendid  time.  It  is  so  much  more  of  a  delight  to  give  away  an- 
oUter  man's  money  than  to  give  away  your  own.  And  yet  that  is  the 
secret  of  the  text  this  evening.  If  I  am  a  Christian  I  am  His,  His  by  the 
decree  of  Ood,  His  by  the  redemptive  price  paid  by  Jesns  Christ  upon 
the  cross,  His  because  again  and  again  and  ^aln  I  have  said,  "Here, 
Lord,  I  give  myself  to  Thee"  and  "Take  me  as  I  am." 

I  am  pleading  this  evening  for  an  entire  surrender  to  Jesns.  First, 
tlie  gift  must  be  voluntary.  Ton  do  not  know  me  very  well;  if  you 
did  you  must  not  allow  me  to  influence  yon  personally.  If  I  had  the 
power  of  eloquence,  eloquence  must  not  persuade  yon.    If  I  had  tbe  gift 
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ot  the  sioger,  the  song  must  not  move  70U.  Ton  muit  ^ield  yourself  to 
God  beeauie  tlie  life  of  compromise  does  not  paj,  the  life  of  b&lf  sur- 
render does  not  count.    It  must  b«  a.  voluntarj  gift. 

It  muat  be  miBelfish.  When  we  were  in  8;rdne7,  Australia,  there  caoM 
a  msa  into  onr  misBiou  from  six  hundred  miles  anay,  a  miniHter  of  the 
Qospel,  and  he  came  safing,  "I  am  here  for  a  blessing,  I  am  here  for 
the  infilling  of  the  holj  Spirit  of  God."  Then  be  said,  "I  have  lost  tnj 
power.  And  mj  church  people  told  me  that  unless  my  old  power  comeB 
back,  mj  ability  to  draw  a  crowd  and  sway  it,  I  must  leave  my  pulpit." 
Then  I  knew  he  was  not  on  the  nay  to  victory.  Two  men  in  the  New 
Testament  were  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God  especially.  One  of  them  was 
Peter,  the  Qshennan,  and  when  he  preached  three  thouaaud  houIb  came 
pressing  into  the  Kingdom.  Stephen  was  the  other.  He  waa  equally 
filled  but  was  stoned  to  death.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us,  if  we  knew 
that  when  we  got  back  home  we  would  be  stoned  to  death,  would  get  on 
oui  feet  in  token  of  full  surrender!  Ton  cannot  mark  ont  the  channel; 
you  can  only  yield  your  will  to  God. 

When  you  have  yielded  yourself  to  Him  you  cannot  take  the  gift  back 
I  have  seen  children  place  their  playthings  in  mother's  lap  and  say, 
"These  things  are  for  you,"  and  I  have  seen  them  come  back  in  ten 
minutes  and  carry  them  away  for  their  own  pleasure.  It  was  at  North- 
field,  it  was  in  the  World's  great  convention  at  Washington,  it  wae  at 
Winona  or  it  was  when  your  baby  died  yon  said, 

"Here,  Lord,  I  give  myself  to  Thee, 

Friends  and  time  and  earthly  store." 
and  you  went  back  and  picked  the  gift  up  again,  and  yon  have  robbed 
God.  But  the  gift  is  irrevocable,  yon  cannot  take  it  back.  Surrender 
moans  getting  into  position,  and  that  is  always  power.  The  other  day 
in  Wales  I  saw  the  home  where  Frances  Bidley  Havergal  lived.  One 
day  when  she  was  very  111  a  friend  brought  in  an  aeolian  harp.  She 
thought  she  could  get  music  out  of  it  with  her  fingers  bnt  she  could  not; 
then  she  put  it  in  the  window  where  it  was  meant  to  be,  where  the  breeies 
of  the  sea  could  thrum  it,  siid  she  was  thrilled  with  the  music.  We  have 
no  power  as  preachers  or  teachers  until  we  get  into  position,  and  the 
only  position  for  a  Christian  is  this, 

"Hera,  Lord,  I  give  myself  to  Thee." 

And  notice  this,  it  is  the  only  life  that  counts.  The  man  who  is  living 
a  half-hearted  life,  the  man  who  is  living  in  an  in(ionsist«nt  way,  the  man 
who  is  living  with  some  sin  hidden  deep  in  hia  heart,  the  man  wboM 
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tition  is  so  blinded  bj  meouBlBteDcy  that  be  cannot  bm  Jeens,  ia  living 
1  lite  that  does  not  count,  except  agaiiut  himself. 

U  you  come  to  the  place  tonight  where  you  place  all  jon  have  opon  the 
altar,  and  then  take  ^our  htuds  off,  that  is  victory.  It  is  victory  for  the 
UQ  nbo  is  a  roiiust«T  of  the  Gospel.  Why  waa  it  that  the  name  of  John 
WmIbj  was  virtoBlly  a  byword  in  America  in  1727!  Why  was  it  he 
could  not  Bbake  one  aingle  village,  much  leas  a  continent  t  And  why  was 
it  that  im  1739  he  ahoolc  three  kingdomsT  What  Tnade  the  cbanget 
John  Wesley  tolls  as  that  in  1739  be  brought  all  hia  power  of  intellect, 
ud  all  his  power  of  heart,  and  every  ambition  of  his  life  and  placed 
thme  things  before  Ood,  and  be  saya  that  he  was  bom  again  into  power 
in  lT3a. 

I  am  going  to  plead  with  yon  to  yield.  Let  me  tell  you  that  It  ia  not 
eaaj.  No  man  in  this  bnilding  nnderstands  it  better,  I  think,  than  I 
that  it  ia  not  easy.  There  are  men  and  women  in  this  audience  who  can 
more  esBily  l>end  a  bar  of  iron  than  their  willa.  D.  L.  Moody  came 
into  my  church  when  1  was  a  young  minister;  he  laid  his  hand  npon 
my  shoulder  and  said  that  there  was  a  missing  note  in  my  preaching. 
He  aaid,  "All  your  training  in  the  Bcboola  will  not  help  you  unless 
yon  get  this."  I  confess  that  I  did  not  like  to  be  lebnked  by  a  man 
wko  had  never  been  in  a  tiniversity  when  I  knew  I  had,  bnt  I  know  tliat 
on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1892,  tiiere  came  into  my  life  a  new  impulse, 
there  came  a  new  vision,  there  came  a  new  passion  for  souls,  tliere 
came  a  new  understanding  of  preaching,  and  there  came  a  new  desire 
to  torn  men  towards  righteouaneee,  and  if  there  has  been  in  my  miniatry 
anything  of  help  to  the  church,  I  know  when  it  came  to  me.  It  is  not 
BB«y. 

Before  you  bow  yonr  heads  in  prayer  let  me  say  that  yon  should  do 
it  now  before  the  door  of  opportunity  shuts;  before  year  Bnnday-Bchool 
aehdaiB  have  moved  away  and  you  have  no  cliBuce  to  win  them;  before 
Ood  take*  you  ont  of  the  place  where  He  intended  to  use  yon;  before 
aickneaa  claims  yon;  before  the  judgment  is  upon  yon.    Do  it  nowl 

I  wonder  if  it  paysl  The  other  day  I  said  to  William  Booth  in 
London — one  of  his  eyes  ia  blind  and  the  other  eye  is  defective,  and  he 
waa  paahing  up  into  Switzerland  to  preach — "General  Booth,  does  the 
•ay  grow  brighlerl"  With  his  eyes  glistening  with  tears  he  aaid, 
"Tliis  ia  the  brigbt«at  day  I  have  ever  known;  the  only  life  tliat  counts 
is  for  ethers. " 

A  friend  of  mine  tells  about  one  of  our  very  wealthy  women  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  As  she  passed  out  of  her  dreeaing  room  she  was  met 
by  hei  maid  who-told  her  that  the  baby  waa  worse,  and  the  Chriatian 
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wom&n  8Aid  to  herself,  ' '  I  can  keep  1117  appointment  in  tbe  home  of  toy 
friend  and  then  I  can  hurry  back  to  the  bab;."  Aa  she  started  down 
the  Btepa  Bhe  heard  her  babj  wbbiug,  and  she  hurried  into  the  dining 
room  and  picked  np  the  moRt  beautiful  bunch  of  grapee  she  coold  find; 
aha  carried  it  into  the  nurserj  and  looking  down  into  tbe  flushed  face 
of  her  little  child  and  holding  up  the  grapea  she  said,  "Darling,  mother 
brought  you  this  and  she  will  be  back  in  a  moment."  She  hnatened 
away  to  pay  her  reepecta  to  her  friend.  Her  carriage  itbb  driven 
qnickly  back  to  her  home  and  she  sprang  from  it,  but  sbe  had  not  re- 
turned soon  enough.  She  made  her  fiay  to  the  nursery.  Her  child  was 
unconscious.  She  sair  in  the  Uttle  chubby  hand  three  crushed  grapes 
from  tbe  bnnch  of  grapes.  Dropping  on  her  knees  she  sobbed  as  if  ber 
heart  would  break,  and  that  seemed  to  arouse  the  baby  who  opened  ber 
eyes  a  moment  and  said,  "Mamma,  I  kept  the  best  for  you,  I  did,  I 
kept  tbe  best  for  yon."  That  was  the  last  word  she  said.  The  woman 
took  the  crushed  grapes  in  her  hand  and  went  into  her  room  and  refused 
to  be  comforted.  She  walked  np  and  down  the  floor  the  day  and  nigbt, 
and  when  her  husband  said,  "My  darling,  it  is  Ood's  will,"  she  said,  as 
her  eyes  flashed  back  in  anger,  "It  could  not  be  His  will  tc  break  my 
heart. ' '  On  the  morning  of  tbe  second  day,  having  neither  eaten  nor 
slept,  she  came  into  tbe  dining  room,  and  she  saw  on  the  mautlepiece 
in  the  room  the  three  crushed  grapes,  and  she  heard  her  baby  say  again, 
' '  I  kept  the  beet  for  you,  the  very  beet  for  you  I  kept ' '  Down  on  ber 
kneee  she  nent  and  sobbed  out, ' '  I  will  give  the  best  to  Thee,  O  Qod,  my 
babyl    I  will  give  tbe  best"    Let  us  ask  God  to  help  us  to  give  it  to 

Him  now. 

0  Thou,  Who  didst  suffer  and  die.  Thou  sbolt  bave  the  best!  'Evarj 
thought  of  my  mind,  every  power  of  my  will,  every  strength  of  my 
heart,  take  it) 

It  must  be  no  power  of  mine  that  moves  you  to  a  decision.  This  is 
the  27th  day  of  Jane,  1911.  I  want  you  to  put  it  in  your  Bibles,  and 
this  is  the  surrender :  "I  yield  myself  to  God  tonight  to  live  more  than 
ever  so  as  to  please  Him;  I  yield  myself  to  Ood's  service  to  win  others 
to  Christ;  I  yield  myself  to  Ood  no  that  I  may  hold  my  scholars  when 
once  they  ore  won ;  I  yield  myself  to  Ood  in  order  that  I  may  preach 
as  I  shonld;  I  yield  now." 
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Bt  thk  Eiicutivb  Couuitteb.    W.  N.  Habtbhobn,  Chairman. 

[This  report  as  dlatrlbcted  at  Saa  Francisco  was  lllnitrated  b;  ■  picture 
oC  a  paBBGDger  train  of  seven  cars  and  englae.  The  can  were  placarded 
witb  the  uamea  ol  tbe  various  denomlnatloaa  and  the  vhole  train  was  labeled 
"The  Interna  I  lonal  Sundav  School  System."  We  greatl;  regret  that  tbe  cat 
could  not  be  adapted  to  tbea«  pages. — Ed.1 

The  International  Bunday-Bcbool  System  made  its  surver,  finished  its 
grade,  eompleted  its  track,  and  equipped  and  operated  its  first  train 
from  IndiaoBpolis,  Indiana,  in  1S72.  Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs,  Chicago,  dis- 
covered the  route  and  was  the  Superintendent  of  the  Promotion  and 
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Conatmction  Department.  Bev.  John  H.  Vincent  earlj  became  his  asw- 
ciate.  Thia  S^rtem  has  over  28,000,000  atockholderB,  located  all  ova 
the  world  It  is  now  giviog  special  attention  to  its  "Oradea."  Also, 
to  atraighteiuDg  its  curvaa  and  introducing  safety  signals. 

The  Interiiational  Sunday-school  System,  either  by  its  direct  line  oi 
its  branches,  aims  to  reach  every  Sunday-scbool  oa  this  continent.  It 
is  DOW  making  surveys  to  extend  its  lines  around  the  globe.  Its  trains 
are  splendidly  equipped.  Day  coaches  only.  An  approved  Quide  Book 
has  been  adopted.  Interpreters  accompany  each  train.  Each  passenger 
hears  the  Gnide  Book  interpreted  in  his  own  tongue.  It  may  be  Meth- 
odist, Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Congregatioualist,  or  any  one  of  the  more 
than  twenty  other  touguee. 

The  International  Sunday-scbool  System  has  more  than  16,000,000 
regular  patrons;  a  President  and  board  of  ninety-riz  directors  who 
command  the  services  of  more  than  1,600,000  local  and  traveling  agents 
who  represent  the  system  at  over  173,000  stations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  At  each  station  is  a  reservoir  into  which  has  been  gath- 
ered material  which  is  available  for  the  use  of  every  station  agent  along 
the  line.  The  dividends  are  paid  "on  demand"  and  average  a  foil 
hundred  per  cent. 

The  International  Sunday-school  System  of  Lessons  is  Uniform  and 
Oraded.  One-half  billion  copies  of  Lesson  Helps  are  issued  annoaSy. 
Millions  of  dollars  ere  invested  by  the  different  publishers.  The  Bihlo 
is  the  text-book.  The  yearly  product  of  Bibles  and  parts  of  Bitdes  is 
approximately  60,000,000  copies.  The  total  issues  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  American  Bible  Society  have  exceeded 
300,000,000  volumes.  The  Bible  in  whole,  or  In  part,  is  printed  in  SSS 
languages  and  dialects. 

The  train  represented,  in  its  make-up,  some  of  tho  denominations  co- 
operating to  produce  and  distribute  annually  more  than  half  a  billion 
copies  of  the  JntertMifioniil  Lesion  Helps  used  by  the  Sunday-scboola 
throughont  the  world. 

The  denominations  furnished  the  men  who  discovered  the  Uniform 
Lesson  system,  and  who  promoted  its  adoption  in  1872.  From  the  first 
Lesson  Committee  to  the  present,  which  is  the  seventh,  its  membership 
has  represented  the  scholarship  as  well  as  the  leadership  of  the  great 
denominations. 

The  denominations  have  presented  some  of  their  choicest  men  for 
this  service.  B.  F,  Jacobs  and  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  John  H.  Vincent  were 
leaders  in  the  Baptist  and  in  the  Methodist  Qiurch;  A.  E.  DuDning 
represented   the    Congregational   Church;    Dr.    John    A.    Broadns,   ths 
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Sontbera  Baptist;  Dr.  John  Potta  the  Canadian  MethodiBt;  Dr.  Alex- 
ander G.  Tyng,  the  Episcopal  Chnrch;  and  Mi.  John  Hall,  the  Prea- 
bjterian. 

In  tbe  development  of  the  organized  Sundaj-Bchool  nork,  whose  unity 
was  made  possible  bj  the  adoption  of  tbe  Uniform  Lesson  sjBtem,  men 
from  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  denominations  have  been  commiBsioned 
to  become  leaders  in  the  continent-wide  aerriee. 

Tbe  International  Snndaj-scbool  Association  is  strong  and  helpful 
only  eo  far  as  it  baa  the  intelligent,  loyal  and  euthnsiastie  confidence 
and  cooperation  of  the  denominations.  It  cannot  exist  ss  s  separate 
entity,  apart  from  its  relations  to  tbe  various  denominations. 

The  International  and  World's  Associations,  tbroagh  their  multiform 
agencies,  gather  into  common  reeervoira,  tbe  tested  plans,  principles  and 
netbods  of  the  Sunday-schools  of  tbe  world,  and  throagb  thousands  of 
living  "pipe  linee"  distribnte  them  to  tbe  individual  schools,  so  that 
the  most  remote  or  isolated  school  is  brought  in  contact  with  world 
forces.  That  which  is  the  discovery  of  each  denomination  or  school  also 
becomes  tbe  property  of  alL 

Becaose  of  this  force  and  power  of  the  denominations  and  the  neces- 
sity  of  doee,  vital  relationahips,  we  welcome  the  organization  of  the 
" Snnday-school  council  of  Evangelical  Denominations,"  representing 
the  leading  denomination s  of  the  continent. 

Through  this  organization,  which  is  very  fraternal,  tbe  International 
Anociation  can  maintain,  by  conference  and  counsel,  desirable  relations 
with  the  denominations.  Some  of  the  misunderstandings  of  the  paat 
may  be  corrected,  and  mistakes  of  plan  and  policy  may  be  avoided  in 
the  future. 

At  Buffalo,  N,  T.,  March  11,  1911,  an  important  conference  was  held, 
between  three  representatives  of  tbe  "council"  and  three  members  of 
the  International  Committee,  to  consider  matters  of  common  interest, 
concerning  which  there  had  been  some  misunderstanding.  The  confer- 
ence was  brief,  brotherly  and  beneficial,  and  we  believe  wiU  mark  tbe 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  helpful  cooperation. 

Just  so  far  as  these  conferences  may  be  continued  will  the  work  of 
the  International  Sunday-school  Association,  in  respect  to  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  denominational  forces,  be  strengthened  and  advanced. 

During  the  three  trienniums  aince  the  Denver  Convention,  we  have 
endeavored  to  utilize  the  great  forces  and  factors  that  center  in  a 
carefully  planned  and  "thought-out"  conference. 

Perhaps  the  most  potential  of  these  conferences  have  been  hdd  in 
Winona,  Ind.,  in  Boston  and  in  Clifton,  Mass. 
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The  Winona  Lake  Conference  of  1903;  the  Clifton  Conference  of 
Lesson  Editors  in  1906;  the  Boston,  oi  "Fenn-ay,"  Conference  in  IMS; 
of  tbe  Leeson  Committee,  the  Lesson  editors  and  writers,  publiehers 
and  educators,  representing  a  constituency  of  13,000,000;  and  the  con- 
ference in  190S  at  Clifton,  of  fifty  white  and  twenty-five  colored  men 
]iO  consider  tbe  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  negro,  are  perhapa 
the  most  notable  of  these  conferencea. 

The  conference  at  Clifton  in  August,  190S,  was  declared  by  one  of 
the  leading  white  men  of  the  Sonth  to  be  "a  gathering  of  more  In- 
telligence and  experience  on  the  qaestion  of  negro  edacation  than  waa 
ever  assembled  before  in  this  country. " 

Similar  conferences  have  been  held  in  many  southern  cities,  on  the 
problems  of  "the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  negro,"  and 
new  ways  of  helpful  service  have  been  discovered.  We  expect  that 
plans  will  be  considered  and  adopted  at  San  Francisco  that  will  aeeom- 
plish  much  in  the  solution  of  these  problnna. 

We  believe  that  semi-annual  "conferences"  between  the  trastees  of 
the  International  Association  and  the  denominatioual  leaders  should 
be  held,  and  that  no  plans  that  are  vital  in  Sunday-school  work 
should  be  entered  upon  or  undertaken  by  one  force  without  the 
knowledge  and  cooperation  of  tbe  other. 

We  believe  that  there  ahould  be,  at  least,  an  annual  conference  be- 
tween the  Trustees,  out  International  Secretaries  and  Superintendent*, 
and  all  State  Seeretariee,  and  repreeentativea  from  the  State  Executive 
Committee.  Tfarongh  these  eonferences  tbe  combined  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  these  forces  could  be  utiliced  for  the  improvement  of  methods  of 
the  work  carried  on  by  each  state.  The  wisdom  and  experience  of  each 
would  become  the  valoable  asaet  for  all. 

We  believe  that  there  should  be,  at  leaat,  an  annual  conference  of 
the  International  Secretaries  and  Superintendents,  with  all  the  denomi- 
national State  or  IHstrict  Seerstaries.  For  instance:  One  of  the 
largest  denominations  employs  eight  or  ten  Secretaries.  In  the  states 
where  these  Secretaries  are  employed,  and  tbe  state  interdenominational 
work  is  establiehed,  there  Is  probably  much  duplication,  and  instead  of 
being  conatructive  and  cooperating,  the  work  is  naturally  more  or  leas 
competitive. 

Conferences  like  these  will  do  much  to  avoid  tbe  waste  that  now  pre- 
vails. The  denominational  boards  should  also  be  invited  to  these  joint 
conferences. 

While,  much  has  been  achieved  in  the  conferences  held  during  tb« 
last  two  trienninms,  there  yet  remains  much  more  to  be  done.     When  Mr. 
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Jteobe  iriafaed  to  introdnM  the  Unifoim  Sjstem  of  Leesons,  and  secure 
the  sinij  of  the  same  topic,  sail  the  same  text,  b^  all  the  schools  all 
over  tliis  continent,  he  made  bis  drat  appeal  to  tbe  deDominatioti,  and 
the  denominatioiud  press.  There  were  no  other  agencies  he  could  so 
well  employ  to  accomplish  bis  purpose. 

We  are  more  and  moie  convinced  tbat  in  the  universal  use  aod 
pennonener  of  anj  lesson  ^stem  in  this  country,  or  tbe  adoption  of 
standards  and  methods  for  education,  ne  must  keep  in  inteUigent  and 
dose  relationship  with  the  denominations.  The  denominations  are 
permanent — they  are  abiding  and  bave  anthoTity — and  now  that  they 
ue  organized,  within  themselves,  they  are  tbe  most  powerful  agency  in 
tbe  world  for  tbe  accomplisbment  of  tbe  things  for  wbicb  the  Inter- 
national Aaaoeiation  was  created. 

An  intelligently  planned  conference,  where  all  difSeultiee  can  be  con- 
■idsred,  becomes  a  royal  highway,  along  which  all  tbe  Sunday-school 
agencies  of  the  world  may  pass  safely  and  keep  step  together. 

We  may  profitably  inangurste  conference  witb  the  pastors'  meetings, 
vhich  are  nsoally  held  on  Monday,  of  each  week,  with  tbe  theological 
seminary  presidents  and  faculties,  with  college  presidents,  and  witb 
many  organixations  tbat  exist  for  tbe  moral  and  the  religious  training 
of  the  yonth  and  young  manhood  of  tbis  continent. 

It  is  fitting  tb&t  we  should  quote  here,  the  words  spoken  by  President 
Toft,  in  the  World's  Sixth  Convention,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  19, 
1910: 

"No  matter  what  views  are  taken  of  general  education,  we 
all  agree — Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jew  alike — that  Sunday- 
•cbool  education  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  tbe  moral 
uplift  and  religiooB  spirit." 

Let  ns  all  get  aboard  tbe  International  Sunday-school  System  Train. 

Tbe  Oemeral  Secretaiy'a  Beport 
Thi  Oolden  Qatb. 
Utny  eoaventions  assemble  at  the  Golden  Qate,  but  none  of  theni 
more  appropriately  than  this  one,  repreeenting  the  Sunday  Schools  of 
North  Ameriea,  for  "Tbe  Sunday  School  is  the  Golden  Qate  to  tbe 
Cboreb's  Promised  Land."  We  are  welcomed  by  our  brethren  of  the 
Sunset  State  to  a  city  wbicb  Are  and  earthquake  conld  not  destroy,  and 
which  baa  risen  Pboenix-like  from  its  own  asbes,  to  lift  its  triumphant 
bead  in  splendor  and  beauty,  the  pride  of  tbe  Coast,  tbe  adndiation  of 
OUT  Land,  tbe  snrprise  of  the  world. 
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This  ConTention  is  needed  here.  We  have  come  to  join  hands  witb 
OQT  brethren  and  help  them  if  we  can  to  solve  the  problems  conf  roDting 
them  because  of  their  geographical  loeatiOD.  Facing  the  East,  the;  wel- 
come maltitudes  of  our  own  people  who  are  flocking  to  these  shores. 
Facing  the  West,  thej  meet  upon  the  coast  the  hosts  who  come  from 
Oriental  lands  with  their  own  religions  and  customs.  To  assimilate 
end  christianize  these  foreign-speaking  peoples,  and  maintain  the  porilj 
of  our  American  ideals,  is  a  task  that  will  require  great  wisdom  and  eon- 
leeratioD.  These  problems  as  well  as  all  other  problemis  of  the  world 
are  to  be  solved,  if  solved  at  all,  through  the  power  of 

"The  Open  Bible  and  the  Uplifted  Crots." 

This  is  a  strategetic  time  and  place,  for  the  Pacific  coast  holds  the 
kej,  religiouslj,  to  our  continent,  and  here  we  must  sound  the  not« 
strong  and  clear  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world  through  the  Btadj* 
of  the  Word  of  Qod.  There  should  be  no  uncertain  tone  go  forth  from 
this  great  convention  bb  to  the  fundamentals  of  onr  religion;  the  Bible 
as  the  all-saffieient  Word  of  Ood  and  the  rule  of  life;  the  Church  as 
Qod's  appointed  agency  to  do  His  work;  the  Sabbath  to  be  kept  lest 
onr  national  life  be  undermined;  temperance,  righteoasuess  and  pnritj 
in  personal  life — tbese  things  we  should  stand  for  as  a  flint  if  Ameries 
is  ever  to  fuIGU  her  God-appointed  mission  in  the  world. 

We  never  can  teach  the  people  nntil  we  reach  them  and  we  cannot 
reach  them  onleaa  we  reach  them  while  they  are  young.  If,  as  a  result 
of  this  convention,  the  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools  of  this  great  Coast 
can  be  multiplied,  vitalized  and  apiritoallzed,  we  shall  have  justiSed  the 
time,  labor  and  expense  of  our  coming,  and  rendered  the  greatest  posaible 
service  to  our  brethren  here,  onr  continent  and  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Let  ua  take  up  onr  tasks  with  courage,  confidence  and  great  faith 
and  in  the  spirit  of  our  risen  Lord,  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve. 

ScMDAT  Schools  tbb  World  Abound. 

"It  is  daybreak  everywhere." 

The  Sunday  School  as  a  Missionary  Agency  is  now  recognized  in  every 
land. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  missionariee  were  in  attendance  at  the 
Washington  convention. 

Nearly  t70,000.00  for  the  World 's  Sunday  School  Work  for  the  neit 
three  years  was  raised  at  Washington. 

The  World's  Association  is  planning  for  a  tour  of  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  Wales  this  coming  fall. 
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The  World 's  Association  has  sent  a  Beeratarj  to  China  and  coatribnted 
an  additional  $1,000  for  Snnda?  School  literature  in  Chinese. 

Ui.  Frank  L.  Brown  visited  China,  Japan  and  Korea  this  spring, 
attending  thur  regular  annnsl  eoDventions  and  niauf  other  meetings. 

Three  tJiousand  registered  delegates  and  f or^-flve  countiiee  were  rep- 
rewnted  at  the  World  'a  greatest  Sundsj  School  eoDTention  in  'Washing- 
ton last  May. 

Onr  World's  Association,  American  Section,  has  given  fnancial  aid 
nnee  the  Washington  convention  to  China,  Japan,  the  Pliilippines,  Korea, 
Tntke;,  Bohemia,  Italf  and  Noitb  Africa. 

Five  thonsand  five  hundred  Twentieth  Centurj  Sundajr  School  pictures 
in  folora,  17x24  inches  in  size,  have  been  distribated  gratiiitonsl;  among 
tlie  Sunday  Schools  in  Bnsria,  Mexico,  China,  Cuba,  Korea,  Japan,  tha 
Phihppiaes,  Tnrkej  and  India. 

The  work  of  the  World's  Association  has  had  the  recognition  and  ^• 
proTal  of  the  combined  Uission  Boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
at  voiced  in  the  report  of  their  Committee  of  Beference  and  Counsel, 
Jumary,  1911. 

Sev.  John  Davidson,  of  Scotland,  iH  to  make  a  tour  this  summer  of 
fiohemis,  Bn^ria  and  Austria-Hungary,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World 's  Association,  with  a  view  of  stimulating  the  Sunday  School  work 
of  these  countries. 

Bev.  H.  8.  Harris,  formerly  a  Bpaniah-Bpeaking  miarionary  to  Cubs, 
Baik  July  12th  for  a  16,000-niile  tour  of  investigation  in  South  Amer- 
ica, seekiBg  ways  whereby  we  may  help  the  Sonday  School  work  in  that 
dark  continent. 

The  annual  ontput  of  Bibles  and  parts  of  Bibles  in  the  world  is  now 
estimated  at  15,000,000  copies,  and  they  are  issued  in  SOO  languages 
and  fiakets.  The  Word  is  the  seed  and  our  Asaoeintion  is  helping  to 
"sow  the  world  down"  with  it  by  popularizing  Bible  Study. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Brown  has  just  returned  from  a  four  months'  Sunday 
Bchool  tour  to  the  Orient.  On  Saturday,  February  2Sth,  last,  he  organ- 
ixed  the  Philippine  Islands  Sunday  School  Association  in  a  great  meet- 
ing in  Manila  at  which  2,000  people  were  present,  and  the  World's 
Aaweiation  is  sending  tbem  tSOO.OO  this  year  for  their  work. 

Oboahized  Suhdat  School  Wobk  in  Aherica. 
Svery  Canadian  province  has  a  General  Secretary  of  its  own. 
Our  scholars  now  number  14,946,604,  being  a  g^n  of  1,431,000. 
One  million  six  hundred  and  seventy  thonsand  eight  hundred  and 
foTty-si2  enrolled  officers  and  teachers  means  a  gain  of  76,172. 
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Three  hundred  and  fdztj-wv^  more  comities  aie  now  organiied  thin 
neie  reported  at  LonisTille. 

We  record  173,459  Sunday  Schooli,  aa  againat  161,750  three  Teart  tgc 

Thirtj-fonr  thonaand  Home  Dailj  Bible  Readings  have  been  imed  ivi- 
ing  the  past  jear. 

Two  hundred  and  tlurty-Beren  dtjes  are  organised  as  against  182 
tliree  years  ago. 

Ohio  carries  o£F  the  palm  for  the  largest  men's  parade — 13,100  men 
being  in  line. 

Six  million  one  hnndred  and  eightj-flve  thoasand  nine  hnndred  kA 
seventy-flve  pieces  of  literature  have  been  isaued  from  our  offlM  during 
the  last  ttiree  jears, 

We  are  glad  to  record  that  we  have  1,050  Banner  eonnties  as  agvsst 
716  three  years  t^o,  a  gain  of  46  per  cent. 

Forty-eight  Sunday  School  ConventionB  for  every  day  in  the  year  U 
what  it  meaOB  to  hold  53,360  Conventiona  in  three  years. 

Twenty-acven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  Cradie  Bolls  with 
S  babiea  in  them  show  s  gain  of  60  per  cent,  in  three  years  in  this 


The  Home  Department  has  made  a  commendable  gain,  reporting  19,700 
departments  with  644,417  enrolled  membera. 

Michigan  leads  the  way  with  a  Knral  Department  in  its  state  «oA 
and  has  a  secretary  devoting  fall  time  to  it 

Over  20,950  Adult  Clases  are  enrolled  in  our  office,  banng  a  membet- 
ship  of  probably  nearly  a  million. 

The  number  of  salaried  workers  in  the  yarious  states  and  pronnces 
has  increased  from  116  to  154. 

Four  hundred  and  six  thousand  fix  hundred  and  seventy-five  emblenu 
or  buttons  have  been  sent  ont  from  our  office  in  three  yeaia,  344,000  of 
which  were  for  the  Adnlt  Department. 

We  have  issued  23,835  first-standard  diplomas  and  570  advanced  diplo- 
mas to  as  many  people  who  have  satisfactorily  passed  Teacher  Training 
examinations. 

Every  state  but  four  in  the  TJnion  has  a  Gleneral  Secretary.  Two  of 
these  are  now  looking  for  secretaries  and  the  other  two — Utah  and 
Nevada — are  nnable  at  present  to  support  them. 

Alt>erta  has  purchased  a  fine  site  for  a  Summer  Etehool.  Word  comes 
from  Secretary  Kenny  that  "Nothing  could  be  more  fascinating  than 
the  Bnnday  School  prospect  in  this  province." 

One  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  aeven^  Teaebsi 
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Tr^uing  itodenta  hiiTe  been  reported  to  oar  office,  not  counting  over  60,- 
000  reported  from  deDominstional  soorceB,  indicating  that  probably  200,- 
OOO  people  are  now  stadfisg  Teacher  Training  Courses. 

Texas  pledgee  ODe-tenth  of  its  income  to  the  International  Work, 
with  a  minimum  guarantee  of  $2,000  a  year,  agreeing  to  support  an 
International  "Worker  for  tbe  fields  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  TTteh  and 
Nevada. 

Tlie  total  Bundaj  Scbool  enrollment  of  Nortb  America  as  at  present 
reported  is  16,617,350,  Bbowing  a  cet  gain  for  the  three  years  of 
1,507478.  Thia  means  that  1,376  new  membeia  join  out  Sunday 
Echoola  for   every  day  of  the  year. 

One  million  one  hundred  and  ninetf*three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  conversions  reported  for  the  triennium  indicate  a  gain  of 
over  290,000  above  the  flgnres  reported  at  Lonisvills.  When  we  con- 
aider  that  tluB  means  the  conversion  of  over  1,000  souls  a  day  it  ought 
lo  make  us  truly  thankful. 

Kansas  has  contributed  $600  for  the  work  in  the  Philippines;  has 
deeted  a  Missionary  Superintendent  on  full  time  for  their  stat«;  raised 
tlieir  pledge  to  the  International  Sunday  Scbool  Association  sixty-six 
per  cent.  This  was  all  done  in  their  last  convention  with  2,525  delegates 
present. 

The  growth  of  Teacher  Training  during  the  last  nine  years  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following:  At  the  Denver  Convention  in  1902,  we  re- 
ported one  person  in  111  of  the  officers  and  teachers  In  North  America 
u  enroUed  in  a  Teacher  Training  Class;  at  Toronto  in  1905,  the  pro- 
portion was  one  in  <I4;  at  Louisville  in  ISOS,  it  was  one  in  20,  and  now 
it  is  one  in  12. 

The  Old  Guaeo 

It  is  good,  as  we  meet  in  onr  great  convention  today,  to  remind  OOT- 
nlves  that  we  are  building  upon  fonndations  well  laid  many  years  ago 
by  hands  and  hearts  that  are  with  us  no  longer.  Their  spirits,  however, 
are  here  today.  We  feel  the  presence  of  many  of  "The  Old  Quard," 
and  donbt  not  they  are  rejoicing  at  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
by  the  Association  to  which  they  devoted  so  much  of  their  lives.  There 
are  many  of  them,  hut  into  the  faces  of  a  few  we  are  permitted  to  look 
today,  through  the  muniflcence  and  kindly  forethought  of  onr  brother, 
H.  J.  Heins,  of  Pittsburg.  He  has  presented  us  with  these  magniflcent 
portruts,  and  it  is  bis  purpose  that  they  should  attend  all  of  these  great 
conventions.  Just  a  look  into  their  facea  ought  to  encourage  us  for  the 
work  that  remains  for  us  to  do. 


,OOglf 
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FlILK   WOBX. 

Tbe  foDowtng  table  ahoirs  the  amonnt  of  field  work  tbat  has  been 
done  during  the  last  three  jeare  bj  our  International  lepreBentatictt. 
The  totals  conunand  attention. 

Our  forw  baa  traveled  650,150  miles,  viBited  SOO  stateB  (of  coaiK, 
this  means  tbe  visiting  of  ever;  state  and  province  aod  often  mauj  vi»ti 
to  one  state  or  province),  and  they  have  visited  1S62  towns  or  citiM. 
Tbe  total  namber  of  addresses,  eonferences,  etc.,  is  I2,5S4. 


Advanced  division  certificates 2.000 

AdDlt  certlflcatcB S0,12ll 

Teacber  training  certlflestes S,500 

Teacher  trslnlng  diplomas 24,100 

Blementar;  emblems 24,400 

Advanced  division  emblems 29,SS0 

Adult  emblems 844,000 

Tescber  training  emblems 0,900 

Home  flepactnient  emblems 8,128       ,„_„, 

•^  40e,<ITa 

Total  pieces — teaSets,  certUcates  and  emblems., a,JKI3,SS4 
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Odb  Qknexal  and  Bepabthektal  Work 

Like  every  great  enterprise,  am  buBinesa  is  eoQdact«d  under  the  diree- 
tioD  of  a  committoe  bj  general  officers  and  departmental  Huperintendenta. 
The  Department  of  Qeuenil  AdminiBtration,  in  ol&ce  and  field,  ia  in 
charge  of  the  Oenersl  Secretary  and  his  associate. 

Mb.  HroH  Cokk,  Assistant  Gsnekal  Skckbtabt 

Mr.  Cork  makea  the  assignments  for  all  of  the  field  workers,  gathers 
the  etatistica  and  has  general  oversight  of  the  headqnarters  office,  and, 
in  the  abaence  of  the  General  Secretary,  acts  in  his  stead. 

Depabticentaij  Bitperintendents 

Elementary Mrs.  Mary  Poster  Bryner 

Adult Mr.  W.  C.  P«arce 

Teaeher  Training Dr.  Franklin  McElfresh 

Tiritation Mr.  J.  Shreve  Durham 

Missionary £ev.  'Wm.  A.  Brown. 

Bev.  W.  C.  Merritt  represents  na  in  the  Northwest  field;  Be».  K  M. 
Sein  is  General  Secretary  for  Mexico,  and  Bev.  Aquila  Lucas  is  the  field 
worker  for  the  West  Indies,  Central  America  and  the  northern  part  of 
South  America.  Mrs.  Zillsh  Foster  Stevens,  though  not  nnder  salary, 
is  efBciently  representing  the  Temperance  Department  to  the  extent  of 
her  available  time  and  physical  strength.  In  the  absence  of  a  paid  super- 
intendent for  the  Intermeiliate  and  Senior  Departments,  Mr.  E-  H. 
Nichols,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  has  been  practically  serving  in 
that  capacity  without  compensation. 

All  of  the  above  Superintendents  and  Seeretaries  will  report  the 
work  which  has  been  done  in  their  respective  departments.  My  pur- 
pose here  is  simply  to  make  brief  mention  of  each  department  in  ordor 
tbat  this  General  Beport  may  present  at  least  something  along  all  lines 
of  activity. 

Onr  Association  bas  abundant  occasion  for  congratulation  upon  the 
splendid  ability  and  faitbfulnesa  of  oar  Assistant  General  Secietmrj 
and  Departmental  BepreaentativeB  mentioned  above.  They  are  inde- 
fatigable, self-sacrificing  and  true  to  the  principles  for  which  onr 
organization  stands.  The  same  can  be  said  of  our  splendid  corps  of 
office  secretaries  and  helpers,  whose  names  we  gladly  give  below: 
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Uiss  Sneie  E.  Banuej.  Uiss  Jean  E.  JamiMon. 

Miss  AnD&belle  Oweua.  Miss  Bose  Arnold. 

Uisa  Nellie  Waggener.  Miss  Eleanor  M.  MeCaim. 

MisB  Ada  Demereat  Miss  Sophia  C.  OabrieL 

Miss  Jane  B.  Smitb.  Bert  Caahman. 

Mrs.  Etbe]  Wright  LoTeland.  Edward  H.  WigdaU. 

EunocNTART   Departhiht. 
Ten  Fointt  of  Intereit, 

1.  There  are  siztT-seveo  El^nentarj  SaperiDtendenta  in  the  nriiraa 
AssociatioDi  working  with  the  Interaatiooal  Elementarjr  SnperintendeiL 

2.  The  iDtemational  Elementary  Superiatendent  has  worked  in-fortj- 
fonr  different  states  and  provinces  during  the  triennium. 

3.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  State  and  Provincial  ElemeaWj 
Superintendents  are  graduates  of  a  teacher-training  course. 

4.  Cradle  Bolls  have  increased  51  per  cent,  with  a  present  membership 
of  687,627. 

5.  The  three  largest  known  Cradle  Soils  are  in  the  Christian  Church, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  S25  members;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Bmil, 
Indiana,  618  members,  and  St.  Paul's  Chnrch  of  England,  Halifax,  Non 
Scotia,  730. 

6.  Seventeen  Publishing  Houses  report  20,889  Bnndaj  Schoolt  hsve 
introduced  the  International  Graded  Lesson  into  the  ElementarT'  Orsd<s, 
about  12  per  cent. 

7.  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventj-nine  active  Graded  TJuiont 
with  a  memberslup  of  7,239. 

S.  The  first  Graded  Union  for  men  was  organised  in  March,  1911,  in 
Birmingbam,  Alabama,  and  has  a  membership  of  eighty-seven. 

9.  Seventy-three  Graded  Unions  have  continued  meetiDgs  longer  than 
five  years.    Newark,  New  Jersey,  is  the  oldest,  organized  forty-one  yean 

10.  Fifty-one  have  a  membership  of  fifty  or  more.  The  three  largest 
are  Los  Angeles,  California,  316  monbers;  Birmingham,  Alabama,  301 
members,  and  Chicago,  Illinois,  205  members;  the  latter  are  membership* 
of  tl.OO  each. 

TKTI&mDIATE  AND   SENIOR   DeFARTUZNTS. 

Organisation  of  an  Advanced  Divimon  has  been  effected  in  thirty- 
nine  states  and  provioees.  Thirty-seven  have  appointed  Superintendent!, 
one  employed  for  full  time,  nine  tor  part  time,  and  twenty-seven  render 
voluntary  service. 

Twenty  states  and  provinces,  reporting,  have  conntiea  organized.    Me- 
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braekft  leads  witb  ninety,  or  everf  eonntj  organized  and  having  a 
anperiiit«ndent.  Inland  Empire,  eompriaing  eastern  Washington  and 
northern  Idaho,  has  fifteen  of  the  seventeen  coanties,  and  Colorado, 
Minnesota   and   Kentackj  more  than  one-balf. 

For  the  amistance  of  Snperintendents,  leaflet  No.  1,  "Organiza- 
tion of  Assodations, "  was  prepared..  This  gives  anggestiouB  for  work 
in  state  or  province,  eonnty,  district,  etc.  Leaflet  No.  2,  dealing  with 
"Organization  in  the  Local  School,"  is  intended  to  help  in  organising 
departments  and  elassea  in  this  diviHion. 

Classes  organised  according  to  standard  may  receive  International  cer- 
tiflcate.     More  than  740  certificates  have  already  been  ieeued. 

The  Advanced  Division  button,  royal  blue  and  white,  is  being  largely 
nsed.  More  than  18,500  have  been  Bent  ont  from  our  office  atone  since 
March   26,   1910. 

With  the  organization  of  departmenta  and  classes,  giving  better  teach- 
ing eonditions,  the  teaching  bas  been  much  improved.  One  of  the  great- 
est advance  Hteps  taken  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  International 
Graded  Lessons.  Reports  indicate  that  the  first  year  of  the  Inter- 
mediate course  has  been  very  generally  adopted  and  has  proven  interest- 
ing and  valnable. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  search  for  better  teaching  material,  but 
greater  interest  has  been  shown  in  principles  of  teaduDg.  Teachers  are 
■tndying  the  pnpils  of  this  age  as  never  before.  Pour  books  for  Ad- 
vanced Division  Bpecialized  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Education.  Many  of  the  Graded  Sunday  Bchool  Teachers'  Unions 
have  introduced  an  Intermediate  section,  giving  special  help  to  teachers 
of  this  age. 

These  departments  have  had  no  regularly  employed  International 
Superintendent  However,  the  work  at  conventions  has  not  suffered  for 
the  state  and  provincial  associations  have,  without  exception,  provided 
for  ita  presentation  on  all  annnal  convention  programs. 

This  work  has  been  publicly  presented  more  than  three  hundred  times 
within  the  last  trienuinm  by  the  different  members  of  the  committee. 
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Standakd  of  Oboanizatioh. 

1.  The  dan  shall  have  at  teast  the  foUoniuK  offleerf:  A  Teacher,  a 
Preaident,  a  Vice-Preaidetit,  a  Secretary  and  a  TreamireT.  It  shall  alao 
have  at  least  four  atanding  committea^  as  follofrs:  Membersbip,  Social, 
DeTotioual  and  Mieaioiiar]'.  It  ia  not  required  that  these  cominitt«e8  be 
known  hy  these  particular  names,  but  that  the  claaa  have  four  commit- 
teee  which  are  r«8ponsibIe  for  these  four  kinds  of  work. 

2.  The  class  shall  be  definitely  connected  with  some  Snnday  School. 

3.  Age  SO  yean  and  upwards.  (Where  in  the  judgment  of  any 
local  school  conditions  make  it  necessary  pupils  under  20  may  be 
included.) 

Standabd  di  Sketice. 

1.  Increase  the  membership  by  fifty  percent,  by  January  1,  1912,  or 
secure  an  equivalent  increase  through  the  organization  of  other  dasaet. 
This  is  to  be  interpreted  as  an  annual  increase  after  1912. 

2.  Bibles  used  in  the  daases. 

3.  A  definite  contribution  to  missions. 

4.  Pereonal  evangelism. 

5.  Other  definite  Christian  work  in  the  community. 

e.  Bepresentation  in  Teacher  Training,  Study  Clase  or  Beading 
Conrae,  with  a  view  to  larger  service. 

Adult  Biblz  Clabs  Beading  Coussb 
aa  adopted  by  the  Sunday  School  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Denomlnfr 
tion. 

"The  Bomance  of  the  English  Bible" — John  T.  Faris. 

"The  Church's  One  Foundation "—W.  Bobertson  NicoU. 

"Aliens  or  AmericansT" — Howard  6.  Grose. 

"Taking  Men  Alive" — Charles  Gallaudet  Trumbull. 

"The  Efficient  Layman" — Henry  F.  Cope. 

Defartusnt  or  Educatiok. 
The  Department  of  Education  reports  an  enrollment  of  136,370  stu- 
dents through  the  State  and  Provincial  Associations,  and  more  than 
50,000  additional  are  reported  who  enrolled  directly  with  the  Denomina- 
tional Boards;  ao  the  total  number  enrolled  as  students  in  the  Teacher 
Truning  Conrses  for  the  triennium  is  above  200,000,  or  one  in  eight 
of  the  officers  and  teachers  in  America.  The  number  of  International 
diplomas  issued  through  the  State  and  Provincial  Aasociations  is: 
28,014  First  Standard  and  709  Advanced  Standard.    These  figures  show 
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an  enronment  for  this  tiienniiuD  double  that  reported  at  I^niBville,  and 
the  Domber  ot  gradaates  is  nearly  tbree  times  as  many. 

Tlie  effect  of  tbe  past  has  been  to  enroll  tbe  teacbera  now  at  work 
in  the  Sanday  Scbool,  and  tbe  greater  nnmber  of  atadects  have  taheo  the 
First  Standard  Course.  Tbia  course,  elementary,  bat  comprehensive,  has 
proven  valuable  for  infonnation  and  for  awakening  desire  for  higher 
standards  of  efficiency. 

The  signiAcant  features  of  tbe  trienniam  are: 

Emphasis  upon  the  class  of  students  in  the  school,  meeting  at  the 
Bnnday  School  hour.  This  answers  tbe  Teacher  Training  problem  of 
tomorrow. 

The  Advanced  Teacher  Training  Institnte  in  towns  and  cities.  This 
answers  the  problem  of  teachers  of  teachers. 

The  special  courses  for  training  religiouB  workers  in  denominational 
(oUeges.     This  gives  promise  of  skilled  leadership. 

An  increase  in  the  nomber  of  chairs  of  religious  pedagogy  in  theo- 
logical seminaries.     This  insures  a  teaching  ministry. 

The  text-books  of  a  more  scholarly  character,  and  those  adapted  to 
ipedalixatioD. 

The  introduction  of  the  Teacher  Training  work  Icto  the  misHion  fields. 


During  the  larger  part  of  the  part  triennium  the  work  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Department  was  cared  for  by  the  devoted  labors  of  the  members 
of  the  Missionary  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  George  O.  Wallace,  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  ie  the  Cbairman.  On  February  1,  ISIO,  Bev.  William  A. 
Brown  became  tbe  Misaionary  Superintendent  of  the  International 
Sunday  School  Association.  Mr.  Brown  came  to  us  from  the  office  of 
Western  Field  Secretary  of  the  Toung  People's  Misdonarj  Movement, 
now  tbe  Missionary  Education  Movement,  a  cooperative  organization  of 
all  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Boards  of  tbe  United  States  and 
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from  Canada  for  tbe  promotion  of  Misaionarj'  Educatioii.    He  c&me  to  m 
through  the  generoaitf  of  Mr.  E.  K.  Warren,  who  provided  the  salarj. 

Practieallj  four  of  the  first  six  months  of  Mr.  Brown's  time  wis 
given,  with  oar  heartj  approval,  to  the  work  of  the  movement,  in  order 
to  fulfill  engagements  for  which  he  was  already  pledged  and  to  com- 
plete work  for  which  ha  was  personally  rasponsible — sach  as  the  Lake 
Geneva  and  the  Bockj  Mountain  Missionarj  Conferences,  the  two  im- 
portant western  conferences  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Brown  also  helped  in 
the  campaign  of  the  Laymen  'B  Missionary  Movement  and  Is  the 
Woman  'b  Jubilee. 

The  foUowing  tells  the  story  of  progras  in  Missionary  OrganiiatioD: 

Three  years  ago  there  was  one  State  Missionary  Superintendent  in  the 
entire  Intematioaal  field;  on  May  1,  1911,  all  bnt  sixteen  State  and 
Provincial  Associations  had  appointed  Missionary  Superintendenta. 

Texas  added  another  to  ber  brilliant  galaxy  of  stars  by  being  the 
first  State  Association  to  appoint  a  Missionary  Superintendent. 

Kansas  is  the  first  State  AssaciBtion  to  place  a  Missionary  Bnperin- 
tendent  in  the  field  for  fnll  time. 

Alberta,  Delaware  and  Ohio  are  the  three  banner  Associations  with  a 
MissioDary  Superintendent  in  every  coanty. 

Texas  has  the  largest  number  of  Connty  Missionary  Superintendents, 
102;  Ohio  ranks  aeeond,  with  88;  Illinois  ranks  third,  with  86,  and 
Kansas  ranks  fourth,  with  73, 

Tbe  most  eflTective  missianary  organization  among  the  Connty  Ano- 
eiationa  is  in  Michigan,  with  a  County  in  Kansas  a  close  second,  and  a 
County  in  Ohio  ranking  third. 

Of  Township  or  District  Missiooai?  Soperintendents,  Chicago,  through 
the  Cook  County  Association,  has  tbe  largest  nomber. 

Of  Sunday  Schools  with  MissionBry  Committees,  Detroit,  through  tho 
Wayne  County  Association,  reports  the  highest  percentage. 
HoicB  Visitation. 
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Tho  special  sttention  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Warren,  dnirman  cf  the  Centnl 
Executive  Committee,  was  drawn  to  the  value  of  this  work,  ebieflj 
as  carried  on  in  Keutuekj,  tmdi^r  the  superiutendeDcy  of  Mi.  J.  Shreve 
Duiham,  who  was  later  made  Super! oteDdect  of  the  iDternatiooal  Do- 
partment,  and  Mr.  Cork  was  thus  relieved  of  doable  dutiee,  though  hia 
long  experience  is  not  lost  to  the  Committee.  This  was  made  posdUe 
through  the  geneioBitj  of  Mr.  Warren,  who  provided  the  salarj  for  Mr. 
Durham  to  give  full  time  to  the  direction  of  the  work. 

Bince  the  erection  of  the  Vimtation  Department  in  the  Inlematioiul 
Association,  at  the  beginning  of  this  triennlnm,  a  great  work  in  thii 
line  has  been  done.  Thirty-four  States  and  provinces  have  established 
Visitation  Departments,  with  superintendents  to  direct  the  movemeot. 
WhUe  only  two  of  the  Associations — Kentucky  and  Ontario — have  at 
any  time  bad  on  salary  superintendents  giving  full  time  to  the  work, 
the  many  volunteer  superintendents  bave  given  much  time  and  splendid 
leadership.  The  work  bas  been  observed  in  the  forty-six  states  and  prov- 
inces during  the  triennium — extensively  in  some,  only  slightly  in  othen. 
In  those  states  and  provinces  where  it  baa  not  been  made  a  department 
of  the  Association  with  a  superintendent  in  charge  tbe  General  Secre- 
tary baa  directed  the  work.  More  than  ]4,200,000  people  have  been 
visited,  with  great  and  permanent  results,  as  wiU  be  sbown  by  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  this  Department.  Borne  idea  of  ib 
large  growth  and  extension  can  be  had  from  the  following  maps. 

The  Gbeat  Nobthwest. 

Six  years  ago  Bot.  W.  C.  Merrltt  entered  our  employ  for  the  epeciile 
purpose  of  enltivating  the  great  Northwest  field.  At  that  time  he  w*a 
secretary' of  Washington  and  the  only  local  secretary  in  that  part  of  ths 
country.  The  efBcieucy  with  which  be  has  done  his  work  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  every  state  and  province  in  that  field  hsa  its  own  General 
Secretary  today,  except  Idaho,  and  they  have  had  one  who  recently 
resigned.    Tbey  are  looking  for  another. 

Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  British  Columbia,  Western  Washington,  Etst- 
em  Washington,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Oregon — in  all,  nine 
Associations  witb  nine  Secretaries— and  this  result  is  due  largdy  to  the 
indefatigable  labors  of  Mr.  Merritt. 

He  has  also  done  efScient  work  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and 
Nevada  and  various  other  states  and  provinces.  Early  last  month  be 
sailed  for  Hawaii  to  attend  tbe  convention  there  and  to  hold  other  spedsl 
meetings.  He  is  expected  back  before  this  convention  adjourns,  though 
he  may  not  get  here,  on  account  of  a  postponement  of  their  conventioD, 
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wlueh  ia  now  ia  bcbsIod.  Mr.  M«rritt  was  formerly'  a  miBuonarj  for 
eight  Tears  in  Hanaii  and  is  thoroughlf  famili&r  with  their  work 
and  their  needs.  In  July  he  will  go  to  Alaska,  holding  a  conventioB 
at  Jnneaa  and  visiting  other  places.  This  will  be  oar  first  official  Tiait 
to  our  great  norttiem  teTritorjr  and  their  first  regular  territorial  con- 
ventiOB. 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Merritt  sent  in  his  resignation  to  take  effect 
at  the  end  of  September  next.  This  he  did,  not  because  he  deeired  to 
leave  our  work,  bnt  beeanse  he  felt  that  the  particular  task  for  which  he 
was  engaged  bad  been  completed.  Mr.  Merritt  is  too  valuable  a  foun- 
dation builder  for  this  Association  to  part  with  jost  now.  We  ore 
hoping  tliat  be  will  be  chosen  by  our  Committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
four  weakest  states  we  have,  numerically,  viz.:  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  and  I  am  happjr  to  say  that  the  Texas  Association 
bu  guaranteed  the  support  of  an  Internationa)  Secretary  for  this 
particular  work  if  our  Committee  will  undertake  it.  Tbej  would  be 
pleased  if  Mr.  Merritt  were  selected  for  this  need7  field.  We  could 
not  make  a  better  choice  nor  a  better  investment  of  mooej. 

Mexico. 

SurelT'  our  hearts  have  gone  out  to  our  brethren  in  Mexico  in  the 
troublona  tines  the;  have  been  having.  The]'  have  been  obliged  to 
omit  their  annual  convention  for  this  rear  and  their  work  has  been 
■erionslj  handicapped.  Wc  rejoice  toda;,  however,  at  the  signs  of 
peace  in  onr  sister  republic  to  the  sooth. 

Yonr  General  Secretary  took  a  party  of  thirty-nine  workers  end 
friends  to  Old  Mexico  City  to  attend  their  last  National  Convention, 
in  September  of  1910.  It  was  a  remarkable  convention  in  many  ways, 
held  in  the  Oante  Street  Methodist  Church,  which  was  formerly  a 
convent.  Nearly  all  parts  of  the  great  country  were  represented  by 
delegates,  and  the  program  was  of  a  very  high  order  and  made  op 
largely  of  Mexicans. 

We  have  much  to  tie  thankful  for,  in  that  the  work  there  is  in  the 
bands  of  such  efficient  and  consecrated  men  aud  women.  At  the 
closing  service  of  their  convention  about  sixty  ministers  and  mission- 
sries  cane  forward  to  the  platform  to  reconsecrate  their  lives  to  service. 
It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  closing  consecration  prayer 
by  Bev,  Arcadio  Morales — often  called  the  "Moody  of  Mexico" — 
moved  all  hearts,  even  of  tltose  who  coold  not  understand  bis  Spanish 
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We  are  not  doing  «nongb  for  Mexico,  Preaident  Butler,  Secretar; 
Williams  and,  indeed,  tbe  entire  Committee  taatify  to  the  Bpleiidid 
Hrvice  of  onr  good  brother,  E.  M.  Sein,  who  is  the  General  Secietarr 
for  Mexico,  and  who  is  with  na  todaj.  Thej  greatl;  need  on  office  and 
office  help.  We  are  paying  them  bnt  $1,200  a  year  (in  gold)  and  this 
ia  for  the  salary  of  Mr.  Sein.  We  ought  to  raise  the  soni  to  $2,000  a 
year  in  order  that  an  ofSce  and  an  office  secretaxy  may  be  provided, 
thus  relieving  Mr.  Sein  of  much  of  the  detail  and  enabling  him  to  give 
more  time  to  the  fleld- 

The  nniversal  testimony  of  the  thirty-nine  members  of  onr  Meiira 
Tour  Party  last  fall  was  to  the  splendid  efficiency  of  the  Sunday  School 


work  being  done  and  tbe  devoted  consecration  and  self'Sacriflee  of  the 
noble  missionaries  there. 

The  accompanying  map  indicates  somewhat  the  extent  of  Mr.  Sein's 

CtTBA. 

Cuba,  by  tbe  Baaistance  of  a  tbous&nd  dollars  a  year  for  three  yeara 
which  Louisiana  has  generously  promised,  is  now  ready  for  a  secretary, 
and,  indeed,  they  have  one  already  chosen  in  the  person  of  Bev.  8.  A. 
Neblett.  Mr.  Nehlett  was  elected  at  their  last  convention  and  baa  not 
yet  taken  up  the  work,  but  will  probably  do  so  in  the  vsry  near  future, 
as  soon  as  the  details  can  be  attended  to.  He  has  been  one  of  tbe 
missionaries  there  of  high  standing  and  efficiency  is  the  Methodist 
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Chord],  South,  and  is  thoroaghl;  familiiif  with  Cuba  and  the  Cnbui 
people;  a  maeter  of  tbe  Spanish  language  and  a  brother  beloved  eierj- 
Khere  he  is  known.  He  U  Bt  present  not  onlj  a  paitoi  but  also  ediloi 
of  the  "Cnba  Evangeliata, "  their  raissionaiy  organ. 

Thx  West  Ikvob,  Cbntsai.  and  Botjth  AitEiucA. 

Our  Mr.  Aqoila  Lncai  has  a  moat  intereetiiig  story  to  tell  of  hit 
three  jeora'  work  in  tbe  tropics.  The  aceampanjing  map  will  renal 
hia  moTcmenta,  as  be  has  gone  to  the  South  each  year,  but  it  doee  not 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  his  splendid  serriGe.  For  seven  or  N^bt 
montbs  each  year  in  this  trieuniom,  amid  many  privations  and  dis- 
comforts and  in  a  climste  that  is  trying  snd  sickly,  Mr.  Lucas  has  futh' 
fully  discharged  every  duty  that  has  been  placed  upon  him.  He  hsa 
been  highly  acceptable  everywhere  he  has  gone  and  onr  Association  is 
doing  no  better  missionary  work  than  in  this  part  of  onr  great  fiaM. 
His  report  of  these  three  yean  of  splendid  service  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration. 

OuB  Chairman. 

Onr  Chairman,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hartahom,  after  nine  years  of  indefatigable, 
self-sacrificing  labor,  retires  from  the  ehairmanahip  at  this  convei)- 
tion.  The  debt  of  the  International  Association  to  Mr.  Hartshorn  ess 
never  be  computed.  He  has  given  of  his  time  and  his  fortune  withant 
stint,  always  laboring  for  the  upboilding  of  the  organisation.  Be  bss 
traveled  widely,  going  frequently  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  throngboot 
tbe  Southland,  in  the  interest  of  the  organized  Sunday  School  work. 

No  adequate  history  of  Sunday  School  development  in  this  coDtinent 
would  be  complete  without  large  mention  of  Mr.  Hartshorn  and  bis 
work.  This  Aeaociation  owes  it  to  itself  to  place  itself  upoo  record  in 
the  most  generous  terms  as  to  its  appreciation  of  his  magnifleeit 
service.  One  of  the  most  important  tasks  before  this  convention  is  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  and  well  qoalifled  successor  to  Mr.  Hartshorn. 

Db.  GxoBOi  W.  Baojey. 
Our  hearts  go  out  today  in  loving  sympathy  to  onr  dear  brother,  I^- 
Bailey,  who  is  nnable  to  be  vrith  ns  on  account  of  impaired  healtL 
ConSned  to  his  room,  as  he  hss  been  for  the  most  part  of  several 
months,  he  has  had  ample  time  for  thought  and  prayer,  and  his  connsdf 
have  twen  timely  and  wise;  his  prayers,  as  we  all  know,  fervent  and 
efTective.  The  one  great  burden  of  his  heart  has  been  that  we  might 
not  neglect  the  one  important  thing.     I  speak  of  him  at  this  time  psrtl; 
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for  tbfl  parpoM  of  tunung  jour  minds  to  this  great  central  Sgaie  of  the 
Sunday  School  vorld — the  Fresideot  of  our  World's  Association — 
beloved  and  honored  the  world  aroand — but  chiefly  to  emphasize  the 
thing  that  is  beavieat  upon  his  heart.  Quite  a  number  of  us  have 
'Tiiited  him  ia  his  room  during  the  last  few  months  and  we  can  all 
testify  to  the  jeaming  of  his  heart,  as  with  great  earnestness  he  has 
pleaded  that  this  conTention  might  emphasise  the  spiritual  side  of  our 
vork  to  the  end  that  all  who  gather  here  maj  receive  not  only  a  new 
virion,  but  a  new  inspiration  for  service  in  soul-winning.  As  we  remem- 
ber him  In  prayer  today,  may  we  pray  also  that  bis  prayer  may  be  fnl- 
fllled  in  US. 

A  New  Era  in  Bdnbat  School  Association  JomtNAusM. 

Forty  of  onr  Assoeiations  issue  papers  regolarly,  with  a  combined 
monthly  eirenlatioD  of  about  126,000  copies.  The  General  Secretaries, 
tbroDgb  tbe  inveetigation  of  a  committee  appointed  by  themselves  at 
the  Washington  convention,  ascertained  that  by  syndicating  these  papers 
each  AMOciation  could  have  as  much  local  matter  as  before  and  also 
twelve  additional  pages,  representing  the  various  departmente  of  World- 
Tide  and  International  Sunday  School  work.  By  this  arrangement  the 
papen  would  be  double  the  size  of  the  average  paper  published  and 
could  be  had  at  about  the  same  cost. 

Each  paper  would  retain  its  own  name,  control  its  ovm  policy  and 
fomiah  its  own  local  copy.  Tha  papers  all  to  be  published  at  one 
place  by  one  concern — the  Andrew  Stevenson  Publishing  Company,  Chi- 
rago — which  would  provide  all  advertising  and  do  all  the  mailing. 

The  experiment  was  begun  with  the  Illinois  Trumpet  Call,  January 
1,  1911,  and  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  following  papers  have 
BOW  entered  into  the  plan: 

niinois — The  Trumpet  Call. 

*t<iTiffBfl — Ttie  Kansas  State  Sunday  School  Joum^, 

Louisiana — Tbe  Louisiana  Sunday  School  Success. 

Michigan — The  Michigan  Sunday  School  Advance. 

Minnesota — The  Minnesota  Sunday  School  Herald. 

Nebraska— The  Nebraska  Sunday  School  Hecord. 

Norih  Dakota— North  Dakota  Live  Wires. 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  Sunday  School  Worker. 

Wisconsin — WiBconsin  Winner. 

Wyoming — Wyoming  Pathfinder. 

The  copy  for  the  twelve  pages  of  World  and  International  news  for 
each  paper  ia  furnished  monthly  from  tbe  Chicago  office  and  is  alike  In 
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all  papers  eocipcrating.  The  IntemBtioiml  AiBociatio: 
antborit;  or  respouaibilil;  except  for  the  prepamtion  of  the  cop;. 
Neither  has  it  aaj  eoatrol  over  the  pap«n,  nor  has  it  auj  fluaueial  ar- 
rangemeat  whatever  with  the  publishers.  The  011I7  requirement  is 
that  nans  of  these  papers  shall  publish  leeson  help  treatment  of  an;  sort. 

Our  International  Asaociation  has  much  to  gain  bj  such  an  arrange- 
ment for  it  practically  gives  us  the  widest  possible  meditun  of  pub- 
licity and  communication  with  our  constituents  without  the  introdoe- 
tion  of  an  official  organ  and  without  cost. 

The  General  Secretaries,  as  a  rule,  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  plan, 
and  we  confldentljr  expect  that  most,  and  possibly  all,  of  the  papers 
will  be  enlisted  within  the  next  year. 

The  present  postal  requirementa  make  it  impractical  for  the  Canadian 
papers  to  enter  into  this  arrangement  at  present,  though  most  of  the 
Canadian  Associations  are  in  sympathy  with  it. 

A  TiujHiNo  School  iok  Association  Worsebs. 

There  is  a  continual  and  growing  demand  for  trained  men  and  women 
for  the  organized  worL  All  states  and  provinces  require  Qeneral 
Secretaries  and  many  of  them  Assistant  General  Secretaries.  They  also 
need,  as  the  work  develops,  Superintendents  for  the  departments,  office 
secretaries,  etc  If  we  ure  to  meet  this  demand,  we  must  train  workers 
for  these  positions. 

Our  Association  is  in  exactly  the  position  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  we  must  meet 
our  need  as  they  are  meeting  theirs,  by  the  specific  training  of  workers 
in  snch  schools  as  they  have  established  so  successfully  at  Lake  Geneva 
and  Silver  Bay. 

Tbe  d«nand  for  a  Training  School  is  imperative — not  a  Training 
School  for  superintendents  and  teachers  in  the  local  chorch,  but  for 
Association  workers,  as  indicated  above,  and  this  field  is  not  occupied. 
As  the  work  develops,  more  than  one  sncb  school  may  be  necessary. 

Our  committee  has  definitely  voted  that  such  a  school  is  desirable  and 
has  already  planned  that  the  first  session  of  it  shall  be  held  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1912.  The  following  conditions  are  suggestive  only  and  look 
toward  the  success  of  such  a  school: 

^rst.  A  committee  of  our  Executive  Committee,  ^pointed  to  have 
this  particular  work  in  charge. 

Second.  A  Superintendent  of  Training,  to  devote  himself  to  this 
particular  matter,  and  such  other  agencies  as  look  toward  the  training; 
of  Association  workers. 
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TMrd,  It  may  be  best— for  the  present  at  least — to  bold  a  mmimer 
Mlmol  wbere  vacation  and  work  maj  be  eombiued  in  a  soitable  locality. 

Fourth.  A  definite  location  and  alwaya  meet  in  the  same  place  and  at 
tlie  nme  time  of  the  year. 

Fifth.  Connea  of  studj  which  can  be  taken  op  in  a  school  of  this 
lort  and  coDtinned  at  borne  during  the  year  without  aerious  conflict 
with  other  dntiea- 

Siith.  The  Superintendent  aim  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  of  the  stu- 
denta  b^  eonespondenee  throughout  the  year. 

Semnth.  The  Superintendent  familiar  with  the  needa  of  the  State 
ud  Provincial  asaociationB  and  prepared  to  recommend  workers  to  than 
for  Tacancies  which  may  occur,  npon  application. 

The  Mzn  and  Beuoion  Fobwabs  Movbhznt. 

67  vote  of  our  Committee  we  are  definitely  committed  to  coBperatlon 
and  participation  in  this  great  Forward  Movement  for  men  and  boys. 
Tha  organiaations  interested  are  the  International  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tiaa  Association,  all  of  the  Denominational  Brotherhoods,  the  Gideons 
ud  the  Internationa]  Sunday  School  A8so<^tion. 

Very  elaborate  plans  have  been  made  and  the  arrangements  are  well 
under  way.  The  active  campaign  involves  the  visitation  of  about  ninety 
«itiet  by  three  Tour  Parties,  giving  eight  days  to  a  city.  The  campaign 
speas  about  the  middle  of  September,  1911,  and  closea  about  the  middle 
of  May  following.  The  timeliness  of  this  great  movement  is  very  ap- 
parent when  we  connder  the  following  conditions  which  exist  today: 

1.  The  stress  of  buainesa  life. 

2.  Tbe  mad  rash  tor  pleasure. 

3.  The  high  social  tension. 

4.  The  prevalence  of  wickedness  in  official  life. 
G.     The  greed  for  graft  and  power. 

6.  The  ilpseeration  of  the  Sabbath. 

7.  Tbe  apparently  slight  hold  the  Church  has  upon  men  and  boys, 
u  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  3,000,000  more  women  than 
men  in  the  Churches  of  North  America. 

Our  Association  is  to  have  one  representative  in  each  of  tbe  three 
Tour  Parties.    These  parties  will  operate  simultaneouslj. 

It  is  hoped  that  onr  constituency  will  heartily  support  this  great 
movement,  and  that  all  the  power  of  the  State  and  Provincial  Interna- 
tional machinery  will  be  enlisted  in  this  continent-wide  work,  which 
neana  so  mneh  to  the  men  and  boys  of  America. 

:  was  bom  of  Qod  and  presents  an  opportunity  we 
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cannot  afford  to  pasi  by.    Let  nB  enter  into  it  nill  al]  heartinett  ud 
faith,  not  toi  what  we  can  get,  but  for  what  we  can  give. 

A  SuKDAT  School  ButLDtxa. 

There  ii  a  wide^read  and  growing  conviction  that  the  time  u  lipe 
for  the  erection  of  a  World's  Snndaj  School  building.  That  great 
Snndaj  School  seer,  to  whom  we  owe  an  unpayable  debt,  the  hite  B.  F. 
Jacobs,  foretold  many  years  ago  that  a  building  would  soon  be  needed. 

At  the  Toronto  Convention,  in  1905,  oar  Chairman,  W.  N.  Hartehon, 
definitely  presented  the  matter,  together  with  a  saggetrtive  drawing 
of  sneh  a  building.  Many  Chnreb  bodies,  Bible  Societies,  etc.,  bare  come 
to  realize  the  benefit,  flnaneially  and  otherwise,  of  permanent  homes  of 
this  kind  and  the  orgsniced  Sunday  School  work  will  be  greatly 
strengthened,  no  doubt,  if  we  had  a  suitable  building. 

Practical  businefla  men  and  builders  tell  us  that  if  a  building  of 
the  right  sort  were  erected  in  the  right  part  of  the  right  city  it  would 
be  a  source  of  revenue  from  the  day  of  its  opening.  The  lower  storie* 
of  Huch  a  building  could  be  rented  to  suitable  boainesB  conceme  at  ear- 
rent  prices.  The  permanent  ofBaes  of  the  World's  and  Intemationsl 
Association  could  be  located  in  it  and,  likewise,  the  offices  of  the  loe*l 
Sunday  School  Association.  There  would  be  many  rooms  that  could 
be  rented  to  kindred  organisations,  each  BS  miadonary  and  beneiolent 
societies. 

There  could  be  also  a  good-sized  anditorinm  for  large  meetings,  also 
a  small  auditorium^  properly  fitted  up  committee  rooms;  a  complete 
Sunday  School  Expoeition,  where  there  could  be  displayed  every  deviu 
known  to  Sunday  School  workers  in  the  line  of  appurtenances  aid 
equipment,  such  as  maps,  charts,  blackboards,  lesHon  helps,  books,  li- 
braries, seating,  partitions,  diplomas,  certificates,  printed  matter  of 
all  kinds  and  indeed  every  device  that  has  ever  been  need  in  a  SucdiJ 
School  or  might  be  used  there.  Such  an  exhibit,  with  the  proper  cue, 
kept  up  to  date,  would  drew  thousands  of  Suoda;  School  workeia  fno 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  study  it. 

In  the  auditorium  lectnres  could  be  given  at  stated  tiroes,  representiDg 
the  work  in  general  and  in  varioos  departments,  as  is  done  in  gjtit 
manufacturing  concerns. 

Then,  too.  such  a  building  conld  be  the  permanent  borne  of  a  Tnin- 
ing  School  for  Association  Workers — which  must  come  sooner  or  IrUt, 
and  the  sooner  the  better — if  we  are  to  furnish  State  and  Provisoil 
General  Secretaries   and  Assiatanta,  Department   Superintendents  ai 
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general  Sondaj  School  workers  properly  trained  for  their  tasks  in 
ABKciation  work. 

As  to  the  proper  locfltiaa  of  such  a,  building,  we  may  saj  that  while 
any  one  of  our  great  cities  would  certainlj  be  a  desirable  place  to  have 
■ueh  B  building,  Giicago  haa  heen  waking  vp  to  the  idea.  A  strong 
tDOunittee  of  one  hundred  business  men  is  now  being  organized  in  that 
citj  for  the  general  purpose  of  advancing  the  Sunday  Si^ool  intereata 
not  only  of  Chicago,  but  of  the  state,  country  and  world.  One  thing 
to  which  this  committee  is  looking,  thongh  the  idea  has  not  fully  eiys- 
taUized,  is  the  ultimate  placing  of  an  appropriate  Sunday  School  build- 
ing in  Chicago,  which  is  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  center  of  pop- 
nlstion  of  the  United  States.  Many  men  of  fortune  and  great  heart 
Bre  ^ving  buildings  to  other  enterprises  because  they  are  worthy  of  it, 
hut  here  is  an  enterprise  enrolling  more  than  sixteen  million  people  of 
■11  ages,  that  does  more  for  the  goad  citizenship  of  North  America  than 
all  of  the  others  put  together.  There  are  probably  2,600,000  men  who 
sre  voters  enrolled  in  our  Sunday  Schools.  It  is  the  Church  of  the 
Liviug  God  engaged  in  its  Bible-study  service.  Four-flfths  of  those 
who  come  into  our  Churches  come  through  the  Sunday  School. 

More  and  more  the  Sunday  School  vision  Is  coming  to  the  people,  and 
certainly  the  time  is  now  here  when  at  least  one  great  building  should 
be  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  No  man  who  has  at  heart  the  bnilding 
up  of  a  better  citiEeuship  could  more  worthUy  bestow  his  means  than 
to  let  aside  a  sufficient  sum  to  establish  such  an  enterprise  as  this.  Many 
are  praying  that  it  way  be  so,  and  we  trust  the  attention  of  this  great 
Convention  will  be  given  to  the  matt«r  so  that  at  least  it  may  be  reeog- 
niied  in  our  resolutions  and  become  a  part  of  our  determined  purpose. 

A  BuooEaTioN. 

Form  of  Bequest. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  Internationa]  Sunday-School  Association 

tt  Ajuerica  the  sum  of dollars  to  he  invested  as  directed 

by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  he  nsed  in  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the 
Association,  and  the  receipt  of  the  Treaaurer  of  said  Associatioii  shall  be 
a  nifflcient  discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same. 

(Signed)    (Seal) 

Witness   
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We  have  Bought,  in  the  Bceoinpanjing  figure  of  &  wheel,  to  intliwte  the 
place  of  the  Buiiday  Bchool  ajnong  religious  forces.  It  is  irortb;  of 
study.  "The  eTangelizatioa  of  the  world  through  the  Church  of  tbs 
Uving  God"  ie  represented  by  the  felloe  of  the  wheel  and  tiinda  tlw 
whole  together.  The  Church  which  our  Master  planted  in  the  earth  i> 
all-induaive.  Every  Christian  Organization  ia  aabservient  to  the  ChnKbr 
and  rightly  so.  The  Church,  however,  has  various  lines  of  activity,  Bonw 
of  which  are  represented  by  the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  It  is  through  tbes* 
agencies,  chiefly,  that  the  Church  is  to  express  itself  before  the  world- 
The  Sunday  School  is  placed  at  the  hub  of  the  wheel  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  the  Bible-studying  serviee  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  aronDd  the 
Bible  as  the  Living  Word  of  God  that  the  wheel  must  revolve. 

Not  one  of  the  agencies  mentioned  above  and  represented  by  the  apoi»i 
can  fully  and  effectively  do  its  work  without  taidng  into  aeeonnt  ll>^ 
Sunday  School,  which  is  the  Church  engaged  in  its  teacldng  service.  I' 
is  from  the  Sunday  School  and  those  who  are  trained  In  it,  more  thui 
from  all  other  sources,  that  we  are  to  get  the  three  essentials  for  the 
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evangelliBtioii  of  the  world,  viz.:  Information — Men — Mone7.  Con- 
seqneatly,  the  Banda;  School  should  have  a  higher  rating  and  receive 
mncb  more  geueroua  support. 

More  Worexbs  Needed. 

Boring  the  triennioin  just  cloeing,  we  have  added  to  our  force  a 
Teacher  Training  Superintendent,  a  Home  Visitation  Saperintendent, 
and  a  MiBsionar?'  Snperiiitendent,  besidee  transferring  Mrs.  Bryuer  from 
the  position  of  field  worker  to  that  ot  Elementary  Snperintendent.  Still 
ether  workers,  however,  are  urgently  needed,  for  a  number  of  our  depart- 
ments are  not  being  cared  for  as  they  should  be. 

For  this  purpose  onr  Executive  Committee,  with  its  eyee  ever  to  the 
front,  has  voted  that  we  should  raise  a  budget  of  at  least  $75,000.00  a 
year  for  the  next  three  years,  . 

We  need  the  following  Beeretaries,  Saperintendents  and  Field  Workers 
in  addition  to  those  we  now  have,  if  our  work  is  to  advance  as  It  should; 

1.     A  Superintendent  for  the  Temperance  Department. 

3.    A  Superintendent  for  the  Intermediate  and  Senior  Departments. 

3.  A  Secretary  for  the  Southland. 

4.  A  Secretary  for  the  Xegroes, 

5.  A  College  and  Seminary  Secretary. 

6.  A  Superintendent  for  the  new  department  of  Sunday  School  Super- 
intendents and  officers. 

T.  A  Training  Superintendent,  to  have  charge  of  a  Training  School, 
and  such  Other  agencies  as  look  toward  the  training  of  Association 
workers. 

8.    A  Financial  Secretary. 

fl,     A  Publicity  Secretary. 

10.    At  least  two  additional  general  workers  for  Convention  purposes. 

Extensive  Veesus  Intensive  Sdhdat  School  Wo&s. 
For  the  past  ten  or  more  years  so  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  improvement  of  the  local  school  that  we  have  not  grown  numerically 
as  we  should  have  done,  althoogh  the  growth  for  this  trieunium  has  been 
greater  than  for  the  last  one.  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  sueh 
matters  as  grading,  teacher  training,  organized  classes,  lesson  courses, 
literature,  housing  and  equipment,  etc.,  to  the  exclusion  in  large  part, 
we  fear,  of  systematic  ingathering.  We  have  been  so  intent  upon  making 
our  schools  efficient  that  we  have  neglected  the  great  masses  outside  who 
are  not  enlisted  with  ns.  Consequently,  our  enrollment  has  not  kept  pM« 
with  our  improvement. 
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Our  e;es  have  been  fixed  Dpon  II  Timothj  2:15  so  inUntlj  that  we 
&re  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  Luke  14:23.  The  one  we  onght  to  h&ve 
done  ajid  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone.  These  two  featnree  of 
Christian  work  are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other,  bnt  I  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  have  not  been  placing  the  emphasis  too  exclosively  upon 
the  school  itself,  to  the  neglect  of  the  great  masBes  who  are  still 
unreached.  Tmo,  we  must  make  oar  schools  efficient  and  attractive  in 
Older  that  they  may  draw  and  help  the  people,  but  manj  of  the  best 
achoola  are  not  growing  in  numbers  as  tbef  should. 

We  have  done  wisely  to  emphasize  all  of  these  things  that  tend  to 
improve  oar  Sundaj  School  and  give  them  power.  These  very  things, 
however,  on]j  make  it  more  possible  for  us  at  this  time  to  carry  on  aa 
intelligent  and  far-reaching  campaign  for  members  and  this  we  should  do. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  yonth  of  day  school  age  in.  our 
fleld  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  Sunday  School  than  there  are  in  all  of 
our  Sunday  Schools.  If  oar  entire  popalation  were  enrolled  in  our 
present  Sunday  Schools,  the  schools  would  average  630  members  esch, 
while  at  present  they  average  96  members  each.  There  are  not  Sunday 
Schools  enough  and  those  we  have  are  not  large  enough.  No  Sunday 
School  should  be  content  to  be  Bmaller  than  it  ean  be.  Under  normal 
conditions  a  Sunday  School  should  be  larger  than  the  Church  with 
which  it  is  connected  and  yet  the  reverse  is  more  often  the  rule. 

The  Snnday  School  ia  a  better  thermometer  of  the  Chuicli  than  la 
generally  recognized.  A  live,  vigorous,  up'tO'date  Sunday  School  is 
bound  to  be  felt  for  good  in  the  Church  life,  and  any  Church  which 
pays  easy-going  attention  to  its  Sunday  School  is  starving  its  own  chil- 
dren and  itself.  In  view  of  this  condition,  I  desire  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  two  following  suggestions: 

J,  SYSTEUATIO  iNOATHEaiNG. 
A  Sunday  School  should  have  a  steady  and  continuous  growth.  If  tbe 
Sunday  Schools  of  North  America  were  to  increase  their  enrollment 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  a  year,  we  could  report  at  our  next  Inter- 
nationa] Convention  a  net  gain  from  this  source  of  5,000,000  members. 
Surely  ten  members  of  any  school  should  be  able  to  bring  in  one  new 
member  in  a  year.  The  general  apathy  in  the  matter  of  ingathering 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  three  years  our  enrollment 
has  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  3  per  cent,  a  year.  It  has  taken  thirty 
members  a  whole  year  to  bring  in  one  new  scholar  into  the  Sunday- 
school.  In  other  words,  the  average  school  of  ninety-six  membeiB  is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  three  new  members  a  year.     Of  course  the  loss 
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b7  death,  remoTal  and  other  causes  most  lie  made  good  before  the  net 
gain  begins  to  show. 

We  troet  that  one  result  of  this  Convention,  and  the  reports  that  go 
out  from  it,  will  be  a  quickened  conscience  in  regard  to  ingathering. 

n.    Mission  Bdhsat  Schools. 

We  wish  to  recommend  most  eamestlj  that  more  attention  be  given 
^Bo  to  the  planting  of  Mission  Sunday  Schools,  especially  in  our  great 
cities  and  towns.  Oar  eities.are  our  menace.  Here  the  people  are  con- 
gregating in  larger  nombeis  every  year,  and  many  of  them  are  of  for- 
eign birth,  and  either  unacquainted  with  oor  Christian  institutions  or 
out  of  sympathy  with  them.  Miesion  Sunday  Schools  are  not  difficult 
to  o^anize  and  they  are  the  seed  out  of  which  Churches  grow.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  strong  city  Church  or  Sunday  School  that  could 
not  plant  and  maintain  at  least  one  Mission  Sonday  School  if  it  so 
desired,  and  it  would  be  stronger  for  doing  it.  We  are  told  of  one 
Sunday  Scliool  in  a  city  in  Japan  that  has  eighteen  MisBions  connected 
with  it.     One  Church  in  Chicago  mainteins  eight  such  schools. 

Our  cities,  as  a  rule,  are  nnderchurched  rather  than  overchurched. 
While  the  trend  of  population  has  been  ever  toward  the  West,  at  the 
same  time  it  has  been  growing  in  the  East.  Tlie  accompanying  map  will 
be  interesting. 
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OuB  Finances. 

No  feature  of  our  iroik  gives  ub  greater  occasion  for  profonncl  grati- 
tude to  Ood  than  the  consideration  of  oar  flnanceB.  The  flnaneial  tiigb- 
^■7  over  which  we  have  come  hu  been  neither  level,  smooth,  down- 
hill nor  macailamiied,  bnt  it  haa  been  sale.  We  have  not  received  as 
Bneb  money  as  we  wanted,  but  without  doabt  the  eum  we  have  received 
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hu  exactly  mateheil  onr  faith.  Inviting  open  doora  have  eontrontcd 
DB  on  eTei7  8id«,  and  we  have  been  nnabls  to  enter  them  for  lack  nl 
■none;.  Nevertheleia,  we  have  been  wonderfnlly  bleaaed  flnandal!;,  u 
in  other  wa^B.  Our  work  hai  grown  faBt«r  than  our  income.  The  finan- 
cial teat  of  the  ttrength  of  an  organlEation  inaj  not  be  the  heat  one, 
bnt  it  ia  a  good  one.  Our  difBcnItic*  have  not  ariaen  betaose  oni 
reaonrcee  were  not  increasing,  for  thej  have  increaaed  continuaDj,  a> 
win  be  obaerved  by  roiiBolting  the  accompanying  drawing. 

Our  Tithers. 

Whila  niinoia  and  aeveral  other  Aaaociationa  have  been  contributing 
aannally  to  the  International  work  for  many  yeara  a  anin  equal  to,  oi 
in  exeeas  of,  10  per  cent,  of  their  own  annnal  budget,  it  woa  left  for  our 
big  atster,  Texas,  to  aet  the  pace  at  their  Uat  Convention  by  voting 
on«-tcnth  of  their  regular  income  for  International  work.  They  have 
area  done  more  than  thia.  They  have  gnaraat«ed  ander  certain  eondi- 
tiona  a  minunnm  pledge  of  $2,000  a  year  if  the  10  per  cent,  doea  not 
ranch  that  aum.  Their  pledge  to  the  International  work  heretofore  hu 
been  fZOO  annnally,  though  they  have  paid  (800  more  for  the  trienniini. 
Arkanaaa  haa  paaaed  the  tithing  vote  alao. 

If  all  of  onr  State  and  Provincial  Aasociations  conid  aee  thtir  mj 
clear  to  eontribntA  one-tenth  of  their  regular  income  in  thia  way  the 
International  work  wonld  advance  at  a  rate  not  heretofore  known,  ud 
yet,  if  thia  were  donc^  it  wonld  not  bring  more  than  half  of  the  <T5,000 
annual  budget  which  our  Committee  haa  voted  will  be  needed. 

It  ought  to  be  Bsid  that  many  of  onr  Aaaodationa  are  not  at  preant 
able  to  contribute  one^tenth  of  their  income,  and  they  muat  not  be  madt 
iineomfortabie  beeauae  of  that  fact.  Any  State  or  Province  ia  at  libntj 
to  pledge  any  sum  it  likea.  We  truat  that  as  rapidly  as  poaalble  they 
will  all  ta^  thair  places  with  the  tithere. 

AS  ^^wnditnres  are  made  apon  vote  of  the  Central  Committee,  which 
ia  made  np  of  aueccMfuI  businees  men  who  know  the  value  of  money 
and  who  are  devoted  to  the  Sunday  School  cause,  and  are  themselvM 
among  oar  largest  contributors. 

Onr  income  ia  from  three  soureea: 

First— Annnal  pledges  from  the  various  State  and  Provincial  Aaa- 
ciationa. 

Saeond — Life  Meroberibipa  of  $1,000  each. 

Third — Miseellaneona  contribntiona  of  smaller  anma  from  {ndindDala 

The  development  of  the  local  work  in  the  States  and  Provineea  up  to 
this  time  haa  required  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  raised 
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ahonld  be  osed  in  the  local  field,  bo  th&t  ire  have  not  received  more  than 
one-fourth  of  onr  income  from  the  first  Eoarc«  mentioned  above,  namely, 
pledges  from  the  States  and  Provinces.  It  would  be  better  for  onr  work 
if  a  large  proportion  of  our  income  came  from  this  scarce,  and  we  are 
glad  that  most   of  the   States  and   Provinces  are   now   enlarging  their 

Life  Membeeships. 

A  Life  Membership  in  our  Association  is  constituted  upon  the  pB7- 
ment  of  (1,000.00,  this  sum  to  be  paid  at  once,  or  in  paTments  of  $200.00 
semiannnaUr,  D°t'l  P^'cl- 

We  have  been  making  an  effort  to  secure  one  hundred  Life  Member- 
ships. The  following  have  been  constituted  Life  Members,  the  $1,000.00 
ur  more  having  been  fully  paid  in  each  case: 

1. 

3.  cesacd)    (by   Mr.   F.    A.    Wells). 

6.  >rof.  B.  O.  Bzcell). 


Ir.  V.  A.  Wells). 


IB.  Ir.   K.   K.  Warren). 

10.  r  Mr.   E.  K.   Warren). 

20.  .....»_  =.  »-.„-.,  ,-,  Mr.  B.  K.  Wsrren). 

2t.  CoL   Robert  Cowden    (by  Mr.   K.   K.   Warren). 

22.  Bishop  J.  B.  Vincent  (by  Mr.  C.  D.  Massey). 

23.  Mrs.  WUIIam  Beynolds   (deceased)    (by  Mr.  B.   K.  Warren). 

24.  H.  C.   Batard  (by  Mr.   W.  N.  Bgrtahon). 

25.  WUIIam  A.  Wilson. 

26.  B.  B.  NlcbolS. 

27.  Edward  Kem  Mobr  (by  Hr.  E,  K.  Warren). 

28.  David  Bniliurd  Allen  (by  Hr.  E.  K.  Warren). 

29.  Six  DDdeslsnaled  Life  Hembcnblpa  (by  Mr.  David  C.  Cook). 
S6.  Tbree  nnofslgnated  Lite  Uembersblps   (by  Mr.   H.  J.  Hems). 
38.  Two  uDdeBlKnated  Life  Membersbtps  (by  Mr.  F.  A.  Wells), 
to.  Ooe  undesignated  Lite  Membership  (by  Mrs,  W.  K.  Bsrtehorn). 

The  persona  named  below  have  subscribed  for  Life  MembershipB  (or 
Life  Memberships  have  been  sabecribed  for  them) — most  of  them  re- 
cently, but  the  pajmeuts  are  not  jet  all  made,  and,  indeed,  in  most 

coses,  are  not  jet  due: 

1.  D.  H.  Msrbury. 

2.  Mrs.  Jacquei  Weber. 
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14.  TarloQB  eoDtrlbat«n). 

IB.  COD  trl  baton). 

16.  oDtilbuton). 

IT.  cODtrlbotort). 

18.  !■  coDtrlbuton). 

aw.  N.  Hartaboni). 
Sundle). 

31. 

23. 

We  are  hoping  that  at  this  coDveutiou  there  may  be  a  tstj  large  nuin- 
ber  of  Life  Membershipa  taken.  If  we  reach  the  budget  aet  for  ua  by 
our  committee— (76,000  a  year — it  will  mean  that  manjr  of  dot 
friends  should  take  more  than  one  Life  Membenhip — perhapa  a  Life 
Hemberahip  for  each  year  of  the  trienuium,  or  poesibly  two  or  three,  or 
even  more,  for  each  year.    No  better  iDTOHtinent  could  be  made. 

A  beautiful  Certificate  done  in  colore  by  hand,  on  real  eheepakin,  is 
awarded  to  all  Life  Memberi  open  payment  of  the  $1,000.00.  Oar  friendj 
will  be  glad  to  kaow  that  the  procuring  and  preaentatiDn  of  these  mag- 
nificent parchments  to  the  Life  Members  is  not  an  expense  to  onr  Aaao- 
ciation.  Though  they  are  worth  flO.OO  each,  they  are  the  muniUcent 
personal  gift  of  our  big-hearted  Treasurer,  Mr.  Fred  A.  Wells. 
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What  or  thb  Fdtukk. 
His  eonventioD  marks  tlie  close  of  onr  most  saccesaful  trietmium.  It 
hu  been  a  period  of  usunial  proapeiitj  ia  Sunday  Bchool  work  every- 
whrae.  Thu  marreloua  advance  we  are  able  to  report  ie  due  largely  to 
a  qniekeaed  Saodaj  School  eonscience,  and  out  Aasoeiation  has  had,  in 
the  Prondence  of  Ood,  a  lerge  place  in  bringing  this  about.  The  Sun- 
day School  is  coming  to  its  own.  Its  value  iB  being  appreciated  more 
than  ever  in  tbe  past.  There  has  been  a  steady  and  marked  growth  in 
erery  departnient  of  the  work,  and  along  many  lines  the  growth  haa  been 


llore  money  ia  being  used  in  the  States  and  Provinces,  and  more 
workers  onployed  than  ever  before.  Three  years  ago  tbe  amonnt  of 
money  reported  aa  spent  in  the  varioos  States  and  Provinces  for  their 
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own  local  work  waa  ^230,341  annoallr.  Today  the  Mine  StatM  and  Prov- 
incea  report  their  expendituree  aa  aggregating  (309,234  annually. 

Our  Aasociation  baa  held  over  fifty-three  thouaand  Conventions  in  the 
last  three  years,  and  tbe  Sunday  School  Convention  is  the  mother  of 
Bnnday  School  improvemeDt.  We  reseh  every  part  of  the  great  fleld, 
holding  from  one  to  four,  and  often  more,  of  these  helpfnl,  stimulating 
uieetinga  every  year,  iritbin  reach  of  every  Sunday  School  woilter  in  the 
land.  Thousands  of  our  Conventions  are  held  irhere  it  vronld  be  impoasi* 
ble  for  a  single  denomination  to  hold  one  nuless  nith  one  or  two  seboolt, 
thna  laaTing  out  all  other  achooia  in  that  locality. 

Tbe  greatly  increased  denominational  interest  in  Sunday  School  woA 
is  a  moat  hopefol  sign  of  the  times,  and  the  friendly  attitnde  of  coa* 
fldenee  and  coSperation  met  with  all  along  the  line  ia  a  aouree  of  much 
gratification.  It  ia  impoaaible  to  increaae  Snnday  School  intareats  by 
any  agency  withont  all  allied  agencies  feeling  the  benefit  of  it.  Where 
tbe  International  work  ia  in  ita  best  estate,  the  same  is  tme  of  denomi- 
national work,  and  vice  versa.  Permit  one  concrete  illuatration.  In  one 
state  four  years  ago  we  had  no  State  Secretary.  Almost  the  anm  total 
of  tbe  state  work  consisted  in  holding  an  Aonnal  Convention  and  keep- 
ing up  a  little  corrMpoodence  by  volunteer  officers.  The  annoal  expendi- 
ture waa  t250.  There  waa  not  at  that  time  a  denominational  Sanday 
School  Secretary  in  the  State.  The  State  Association  then  employed  a 
Secretary,  and  after  four  years  of  service  we  find  the  annual  bndget 
of  tbe  Stato  Aaaociation  exceeds  (10,000,  wUh  five  people  giving  their 
time  to  tbe  work  under  salary.  We  alao  find  that  there  are  now  in  that 
state  five  denominational  Sunday  School  men  devotii^  their  time  to  tto 
work. 

Methods  of  operation  in  all  linea  of  activity,  commercial,  political, 
philentbropie  and  ChriBtian,  are  in  a  tranmtion  state.  The  growth  of  aoy 
work  creates  new  conditions  which  demand  new  treatment  AH  ot- 
ganizBtiona  and  associations  are  aubject  to  them,  and  ours  is  no 
exception.  We  must  be  ever  ready  to  make  all  necessary  adjnatmenCs 
of  onr  plans  in  the  spirit  of  unselfishness  and  brotherly  helpfulness.  Ooi 
best  plans  are  to  find  fruition  for  the  most  part  in  and  throngh  and  with 
the  denominations,  and  the  metboda  of  operatioo  vrill  need  to  be  adjusted 
and  modified  from  time  to  time  in  order  that  they  may  be  mntoally 
satisfactory  anJ  beneficial.  The  brotherly  relationship  that  has  existed 
between  our  asaociation  and  the  denominations  should  be  sustained  and 
strengthened.  There  should  be  the  freest  conference  together  by  officials 
representing  all  concerned,  so  that  the  work  may  be  carried  forward  with 
tbe  greatest  effeediveDess  and  vrith  the  least  possible  friction  and  leas  of 
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poirer.  This  baa  ever  been  the  attitude  of  the  IntenuttiiiULl  Sund&j 
School  AsaoeUtion.  We  are  Talnable  only  as  we  un  advance  tfae  general 
Snndaj  School  intereetB  of  onr  land  in  tbe  capacity  of  a  clearing  hooae  for 
all  Snnday  Behool  ageueieB.  The  deyelopment  of  the  work,  as  indicated  hj 
facta  gathered  from  the  whole  field  and  embodied  in  oar  reports,  Teveals, 
in  part,  the  extent  to  which  our  Aaaociation  is  fulfilling  its  miaBioa.  The 
<1bj  will  never  come  when  coiiperatiTe  Bnnda;  Elchool  work  will  not 
be  needed.  The  more  effective  our  work,  the  more  the  denominatiouB, 
as  each,  and  their  wide-spread  conatitn^nej  will  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  benefits.  The  more  effective  their  work  as  denominations  and 
Churches  the  more  we  can  do  for  them.  The  vjork  it  one.  We  seek 
cooperation  and  not  union.  The  world  believes  in  CooperatioD  and  the 
Charch  is  demanding  it. 

Onr  Association  has  a  magnificent  past,  end  we  should  bave  a  still  more 
magnificent  fntnre.  We  onght  to  broaden  our  plans;  extend  our  lines  of 
operation;  intensi^,  perfect  and  vitalize  the  work  and  undertake  still 
greater  things.  We  should  laj  ont  a  program  that  is  worthy  of  our  possi- 
hilitiee  and  opportnnitiea.  Our  next  trienninm  should  see  onr  work  in- 
creased in  eS'ectlveneBS,  our  workers  doubled  in  numbers,  and  onr  infin- 
ence  for  good  multiplied.  As  the  world's  greatest  Sunday  School  organi- 
zation, composed  of  the  rank  and  file  of  all  denominations,  helping  all 
and  hindering  none,  we  should  "keep  on,  and  keep  on  keeping  on," 
nntil  the  world  is  won  for  Ood. 

The  SuPRiME  Thing. 
I  desire  to  dose  this  report  as  I  began  it  by  referring  to  the  Sunday 
School  as  the  Golden  Oeite  to  the  Church's  Promised  Land.  As  in  the 
elosing  paTsgraphs  of  my  last  report  at  Louisville,  so  again  here  I  wish 
lo  express  for  mysdf  and,  I  tmat,  for  yon  the  conviction  that  the  supreme 
thing  for  which  we  are  responsible  is  that  of  winning  souls  to  God.  All 
of  onr  perfected  machinery,  with  graded  schools,  trained  teachers,  organ- 
ised classes,  are  but  a  n^eans  to  an  end.  We  have  great  occasion  to  be 
thankfnl  to  the  Heavenly  Father  for  one  million  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  thonsand  eonversionfl  in  the  Sunday  Schools  during  the  last 
three  years.  These  figures  sound  large  and  fill  us  with  gratitude,  bat 
they  mean  that  it  takes  four  officers  and  teachers  a  whole  year  to  win 
one  scholar  to  Christ,  and  this  is  not  enough.  The  real  saccesa  of  this 
Convention  wiU  be  in  proportion  as  it  leads  our  great  army  of  pastors, 
superintend entE,  officers  end  teachers  to  recognize  their  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  for  definite  soul  winning  service.  There  is  no  better 
agency  for  soni  winning  than  the  Sunday  School,  becaose  here  we  come 
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f*ce  to  face  with  God  through  b  trtady  of  His  Word,  trat  onr  Bnndsj 
SehoolB  shonld  be  Titalised  and  apiritnalued  in  order  that  the;  nuj  in 
IDore  and  iMtter  irork  in  this  direction.  The  aeconipliahnient  of  tliia 
liea  with  vs.  Maj  Ood  grant  that  our  AsBoeiation,  ao  rich  in  eoiiae- 
orated  men  and  women,  ao  blessed  in  jrears  gone  bj,  ma;-  gonnd  fcrth 
the  note  of  evangeliutiou  stronger  and  eleaier  than  ever,  as  ve  fiM 
the  new  trienninm.  Ma;  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Qod  eome  upon  this  mutoi- 
tiOB  in  mighty  power,  melting  all  oar  hearts  into  one,  giving  ns  a  miw 
virion  of  His  face,  a  new  vision  of  a  hnngrj  asd  dying  world,  a  new 
vision  of  our  responsibility  and  sending  ns  forth  to  onr  taAs  with  • 
purpose  and  consecration  we  never  knew  before.  Let  as  see  to  it  that  lUs 
Golden  Gato  of  the  Sniiday  aehool  is  lifted  up,  so  that  the  King  of 
glory  may  come  is. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
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SlCRETABY  rOR  THK   NOBTHWEBT. 

As  your  Western  Secretary  entered  upon  his  second  trienuimn  it  msj 
have  seemed  to  some  that  the  progress  hss  been  slow ;  bat  today,  u  we 
review  the  three  years,  we  are  gladdened  by  the  progress  achieved,  the 
fniitage  of  yoor  faith  and  work.  All  of  our  Western  States,  ProvineH 
end  Territories  of  the  main  land,  are  now  employing  their  own  Genenl 
Secretaries,  wbo  are  doing  fine  work,  except  ntah,  Nevada,  Ariiona  ssd 
New  Mexico.  These  four  are  still,  neceesRriij  Missionary  fields.  And 
good  work  is  going  on  in  all,  and  the  promise  of  largur  and  better  thing) 
still  beckons  yon  forward. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  featuKs  of  development  in  the  Departmoit 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  is  its  work  of  Demonstration  FarmiDg. 
Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  Ave  hundred  skilled  nes 
are  employed  and  are  sent  into  those  sections  where  their  help  is  needed 
(and  that  is  very  nniverssl)  and  through  personal  touch  irith  the  fsm- 
ers  give  tbe  cooperation  required  for  better  results.  I  am  not  sue  but 
that  we  are  yoke-fellows.    Let  me  quoto  a  few  terse  sentences  from  the 
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Doetmr:  "Profit  Uet  in  the  beat.  Thia  is  trae  every  way;  whether  in  the 
eaae  of  a  horse,  or  *■  cow,  or  a  eitiMn,  the  profit  is  in  the  bwt."  "The 
great  force  that  readjnats  the  world  origioatee  in  the  home.  Home  con- 
ditions will  ultimately  mold  the  man's  life."  "There  is  no  auch  thing 
aa  poor  land.  It  ia  the  poor  brain  of  tbe  thonghtleaa  man  on  top  of  the 
nppoeedl;  poor  aoil.  No  matter  how  poor  the  land  appears,  it  can  be 
made  profitable  if  the  farmer  knows  how  and  he  haa  tbe  will  power  to 
eanj  it  out.  Try  thia  ayatem  of  edoeation  that  makea  men  aa  well  as 
farmers. ' '  This  woold  sound  like  hyperbole,  were  not  the  Doctor  ' '  mak- 
ing good."  Change  only  a  few  words  and  the  proposition  fits  our  field 
and  work.  WE  NEED  DEMONSTRATION  WOBK.  Far  too  many  of 
our  Bunday-Bchools  are  content  to  let  "well  enough  alone,"  and  are 
satisfied  if  they  think  they  are  " holding  their  own."  For  us  there  shonld 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  "poor  field."  Silvertcn,  Oregon,  a  town  of  1,600 
people,  was  ao  r^iarded.  A  man  with  vision  and  soul  and  purpose  went 
there  to  see  what  could  be  done,  end  in  three  years'  time,  through  the 
cooperation  of  three  little  Snnday-achoola  and  their  churches,  the  town 
waa  transformed.  Mr,  Phipps  reported  last  October  that  fifty  per  cent, 
of  tbe  population  was  enrolled  in  the  three  Bunday-schoohs  there,  in  tba 
place  of  Uie  ten  per  cent,  of  three  years  ago.  And  that  these  infioencea 
accompanied  hj  a  blessed  revival,  had  changed  that  Infidel- dominated 
eonununit;  into  a  Christian  town.  The  splendid  work  done  in  Teadier 
Training  ia  not  confined  to  east  of  tbe  Miaaiaaippi.  A  claaa  of  289  was 
gradaated  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  in  April,  1910,  before  an  audience  com- 
pletely filling  the  First  M.  R  Church,  while  the  total  gradnatea  of  tbe 
Teacher  Training  Department  of  the  Inland  Empire  Association  that 
year  were  423  as  reported  by  Mr.  Boppell  at  their  Moaeow  Convention. 
How  great  the  need  of  consecrated  epecialiats  like  Bev.  F.  E.  BilUngton 
■t  Silverton  and  Mias  Lillian  M.  Bobertson  of  Spokane,  who  will  lead 
in  Demonstration  Work  nntil  we  reach  out  for  fifty  per  cent,  of  our 
population  in  the  Sanday-echools  of  every  town  and  city  in  tbe  land 
supplied  with  trained  teachers.  Oui  work  is  tbe  making  of  Qiristian 
citizens,  and  it  is  m^ing  good,  step  by  atop.  Tbe  Adult  Bible  Claaa 
work  of  tbe  International  Aaaociation,  together  with  the  Baraca,  Phila- 
tbaa  and  other  related  organiEatious,  is  gaining  a  fine  headway  and  aeems 
certain  to  be  a  vital  factor  of  the  churches*  work  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture all  over  the  Pacific  Coast  country.  As  a  preparation  for  and  an 
ally  of  "The  &Ien  and  Beligion  Forward  Movement"  soon  to  be  inau- 
gurated, the  Adult  Bible  Class  Movement  oflera  the  beet  and  largest 
hope  of  permanent  results.     If  "The  Men  and  Beligion  Movement" 
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ahould  prove  to  be  the  spark  to  irt  thin  train  of  Bible  Clsu  man  uid 
KoQien  into  xealons  Mul-winnera,  it  would  be  b  great  daj  in  the  King- 
dom of  Ood.  The  Teacher  Training  Department  reports  for  the  Paci- 
fle  Coa«t  aection  for  the  triennium  9,706  enrolled  members,  and  l,6aS 
graduates.  The  Adult  Bible  Claas  Department  reports  1,474  enrolled  in 
organued  Bible  elaiaei  for  the  eame  time  and  section.  Out  other  de- 
partments are  making  enconraging  progress,  and  we  all  believe  that  the 
marvelous  advance  of  the  Temperance  sentiment  has  in  the  Sonday- 
achool  one  of  its  most  potent  allies.  It  is  simply  and  literallj  tnw  that 
no  man  eonld  have  foreseen  three  years  ago  the  extent  uid  character  of 
the  "Dry  Territory"  of  today  in  our  West  land.  The  cbanges  UwtUve 
swept  over  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Washington  would  have  b«en  ridiculed 
as  impossible  if  they  bad  been  prophesied.  Towns  and  cities  have  been 
cleaned  np,  families  transformed,  and  the  opportunity  of  a  generation 
stands  before  the  churches  and  Sunday-schools  in  these  changed  condi- 
tions. 

Immediately  following  tlie  Louisville  Convention  I  was  assigned  a 
month's  work  in  Old  Mexico.  The  fires  of  insurrection  were  then  smol- 
dering and  interfered  somewhat  with  the  work.  But  the  love  and  r^ard 
shown  Mr.  8ein  were  very  delightful  to  witness.  He  is  doing  a  good 
work,  and  however  it  may  be  temporarily  hindered,  it  is  bound  to  realiu 
large  results.  I  am  sending  this  report  from  Hawaii,  our  Territory 
2,100  miles  Southwest  of  San  Francisco,  further  in  time  and  travel  tlian 
to  Chicago.  I  have  just  arrived  and  have  only  touched  tbe  ntoation,  M 
cannot  report  details.  But  these  Islands  were  lifted  out  of  the  sea  of 
moral  oblivion  and  heathen  darkness  by  the  Bible  and  the  mcesengen  of 
Christ  and  tbe  churches.  They  have  become  the  "Paradise  of  the  Paci- 
fic," and  for  more  than  three  score  years  they  have  been  a  Qoepel  light 
to  the  Islands  b^end.  Bat  the  battle  here  is  still  on.  The  increased 
importance  of  these  Islands  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ood,  with  tbe  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  will  be  just  as  great  as  to  commerce  and 
as  the  Pacific  Ocean  outpost  of  our  nation.  It  seems  to  me  that  tbe 
churches  of  America  must  again  become  alive  to  the  significance  and  im- 
portance of  these  facts.  The  cosmopolitan  character  of  tbe  population 
is  startling.  In  a  single  Mission  Sunday-school,  with  a  related  member 
ship  of  250,  32  different  nationalities  are  fonnd.  The  leading  national- 
ities are  Japanese,  Chinese,  Portuguese  and  Koreans.  It  is  strictly 
miBsionary  ground. 

Two  months  were  recently  spent  in  Arizona  and  in  the  Pecos  Valley 
of  New  Uexico.    Both  territories  are  practically  unorganised  by  conn- 
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ti«a.  The  response  in  Arizona,  to  the  call  of  tbe  Territorial  Executive 
Committee  was,  as  a  rule,  flue,  and  the  norkers  are  intereated  for  better 
thinga.  Choice  irork  is  going  on  in  rnasf  placea.  Our  brother,  Walter 
Hill,  has  a  noble  elasa  of  organized  young  men,  and  the  State  PreaiJent, 
Brotbei  J.  M.  Stewart,  a  busy  bueinesa  man,  ia  Superintendent  of  a 
fine,  irorkiug  Sundaj-sehool.  I  preaume  you  will  have  a  large  delegation 
with  yon  from  Arizona,  to  testify  tbdr  interest  and  zeal.  In  New  Mex- 
ico, Brother  W.  F.  Schwarti,  of  Artesia,  member  of  the  International 
Executive  Committee,  uranged  for  the  meetings  in  the  Pecos  Valley. 
It  is  an  interesting  fleld,  and  good  work  is  being  done  in  many  places, 
bnt  they  need  help. 

We  had  hoped  to  visit  Alaska,  bnt  through  their  request  for  a  change 
of  date,  and  later  its  withdrawal,  tluit  was  made  impoaaible  until  later, 
but  we  hope  to  go  there  in  July  or  Augnat.  And  ao  the  work  goea  for- 
ward,  and  we  believe  tliat  the  Lord  has  great  bleaainga  in  store  for  this 
West  land.  I  append  a  condensed  tabular  statement  of  work  done,  with 
eipenaea  and  receipts  for  the  triennium,  incomplete  as  to  this  trip. 
Since  tbe  Louisville  ConTention,  619  meetings  of  all  kinda  hare  been  at- 
tended by  me  in  this  work,  in  294  cities  and  towna;  in  68  different  viaits, 
made  to  22  Statee,  Provincea,  Territories  and  conntriea,  where  28  organi- 
utions  of  countries  or  districts  were  effected,  and  1,222  addresses  of  all 
kinds,  sermons,  Ronnd  Tables,  etc,  were  made,  and  t6,832  raised  for  local 
work  in  cash  and  pledgee,  involving  72,019  miles  of  travel  by  rail, 
steamer,  and  stsge. 


On  account  of  transportation $1,36S.88 

On  account  of  hotels,  meals,  etc 483.39 

On  account  of  postage 51.87 

On  seeonnt  of  telegraph  and  telephone 17.23 

On  aeconnt  of  office  supplies  and  express 13.65 

Total $1,932.02 

RECEIPTS 

Beceived  on  expense  account  from  local  fields. . .  .$1,196.06 

Beeeived  from  personal  friends  (unpledged) 64S.00  1,841.06 

Net  expense  to  the  Aeaociation  for  three  years. .  $     90.96 
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EoBdqnuton  OommlttM  1911-1914 

E.  K.  W»rr«ii,  Chairman Three  Oaki,  Mid. 

Pred  A.  Well* Chicago,  111. 

E/H.  Nichola Chicago,  HI- 

W.  C.  Hall Indiaoapolia,  Ini 

William  A.  Peterson Chieago,  ID- 

Andrew  Sterenson Chicago.  DL 

DIVIDEimS  ON  OTO  IM  VESTMENT 
Mk.  John  B.  Peppzb,  UKicpHia,  Tkhn. 
Among  the  dividenda  the  Snnday  School  haa  alreadjr  declared  I 
want  to  name  the  following: 

1.  Frtondahlpi.  One  of  the  aweeteet  flowers  that  blooma  in  the 
Sonday  Bchool  garden  ia  friendabip.  Manj  a  tie  of  friendahip  bai 
begnn  in  the  Sunday  School  that  has  actually  lasted  and  stTengtbeaed 
throogb  a  long  life. 

2.  ^ntmlng  the  Home.  Whole  familieB  have  been  brought  into 
the  Bchool,  the  church,  and  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Chiitt 
beeanae  of  the  connection  of  one  child  with  some  Sunday  School 
The  scholar  furnishes  an  open  door  for  the  faithful  teacher  and 
paator  to  enter  the  home. 

3.  P«reonal  Caflnanc*  of  tbe  Teacher  on  Ufa.  Not  what  the 
teacher  eaya  or  does,  but  what  he  or  she  really  is,  furnishes  the  moat 
potential  lesson  learned  bj  the  scholar.  Old  Billy  Qarner,  the  miller, 
a  very  plain  earnest  old  man,  who  never  said  a  real  smart  thing  in 
his  life  perhaps,  and  whose  words  I  do  not  recall  at  all  as  one  of 
my  eaiUest  teachers,  had  more  to  do  with  my  introduction  to  Jeans 
Christ  than  any  one  else,  save  my  sainted  mother. 

Many  years  after  the  old  miller  had  gone  I  visited  the  old  mill  in 

the  mountains  of  Virginia  where  I  was  reared.    I  went  back  into 

the  comer  of  the  mill  behind  a  pile  of  bags,  where  my  godly  teacher 

long  ago  had  pat  bis  dear  old  hand  upon  my  boyish  head  in  lofing 

lU 
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idmonitioD,  and  I  took  off  mj  hat  reverently  &nd  I  said  "Thank 
God  for  what  old  BMly  Gamer  was  to  my  early  boyhood  life." 
More  than  all  the  fine  teaching  is  the  teacher  himself  or  herself  to 
the  sebolar. 

4.  Sending  Out  Skilled  Workois.  Every  well  ordered  Sunday- 
School  is  an  academy  from  which  trained  and  skilled  workers  con- 
stantly go  to  many  other  fields  and  thne  extend  the  work  to  a  much 
larger  area.  The  quality  of  work  done  in  a  good  Sunday  School  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  first  class  secular  aebool  that  sends  out  teachers 
to  teach  purely  secnlar  knowledge. 

6.  Tba  UiwiOnaiy  Spirit.  Thinking  of  others  outside  of  yonr  own 
walls,  broadens  the  vision  and  enlarges  the  heart.  Many  Sunday 
Schools,  large  and  small,  fix  upon  some  one  or  something  beyond 
their  own  pale  to  help — support  or  help  snpport  a  missionary  in  a 
forrign  field,  take  a  scholBrship  In  some  school  at  home  or  abroad 
tnd  help  fit  someone  for  larger  service.  So  their  missionary  vision 
is  focalized  and  broadened. 

6.  Becmltlng  for  tka  Mlnletry.  Hundreds  of  scholars  have  gained 
their  first  and  cobpelling  impnlse  to  the  ministry  at  home  or  abroad 
during  their  stay  in  the  Sunday  School.  It  is  the  most  fruitful 
period  for  such  impressions  and  all  wise  teachers  are  on  the  lookout 
for  jost  such  results.  The  boys  are  led  into  the  Gospel  ministry  as 
preachers  or  missiDnaries,  the  girls  take  special  training  as  misaion- 
aries  or  helpers  in  many  fields  connected  with  the  local  church.  A 
single  school  in  a  decade  or  two  has  blessed  a  large  part  of  the 
world  by  sending  out  valuable  recruits  from  its  ranks. 

7.  AgSngate  AbUit;  to  Do  Idugo  Things.  Sunday  Sehoola  in 
scores  of  places  have  been  the  determining  factor  in  giving  perma- 
nent organizations  to  churches  that  have  blessed  commnnities  for 
generations.  Many  a  church  stTactnre  would  never  have  been  under- 
taken but  for  the  active  school  behind  it  as  a  strong  backing.  MiS' 
sionaries  on  the  field  today  would  not  be  there  save  for  the  support 
they  receive  from  some  school,  some  class,  some  individual  member 
of  a  school  who  has  caught  the  spirit  of  missions  through  his  mem- 
bership in  the  school. 

B.  The  ZiOTe  of  and  for  Little  Ohlldren.  The  pure  disinterested 
love  of  little  ehUdren  is  one  of  the  most  refining  and  ennobling  in- 
flaencM  of  life.  What  conid  be  sweeter  than  the  sweet,  ingenuous 
heart  of  a  little  ctiildt  We  can  never  grow  old,  internally  at  least, 
while  we  keep  heart  company  with  little  innocent  children.  No 
compensation  can  be  richer  than  to  win  the  love  of  little  children. 
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Ib  it  kU7  wonder  that  an  ancient  eminent  saint  \raated  hia  epitaph 
to  read,  "A  Lover  of  Little  ChUdien"!  The  Sunda;^  School  keepi 
the  whole  cbureh  conatsntlj  in  touch  with  them. 

S.  Pflrsonal  Enowledga  of  J«8as  Cliriit.  Wheo  we  recall  that  the 
record  ahows  that  three-fourths  of  those  converted  to  prottatant 
ChriBtianitj  are  brought  to  Christ  before  the/  are  tweut;  jetn  of 
age,  we  gain  some  fair  idea  of  what  dividends  are  declared  by  the 
Snndaj  School  in  return  for  the  faithful  teacher's  work. 

10.  BeUgions  Habltl.  No  institution  is  greater  in  filing  habits  of 
Bible  Btudy  and  prayer  than  the  Sunday  School  where  the  work  ia 
done  seriously  and  yet  sanely  and  cheerfully.  Thousands  of  stalwart 
leaders  in  many  fields  of  Christian  endeavor  date  the  beginning  of 
active  and  successful  service  from  their  early  life  and  devotions  in 
the  Sunday  School. 

Dividends  in  any  enterprise  are  the  result  of  investment.  No  labor  a*d 
toil  it  too  great  wAere  adequate  dividends  appear.  No  field  w  to  et^pablt 
of  hig  dividendt  a*  the  Sutiday  School.  Let  at  invest  more  in  (his  trvig 
greatett  corporation  in  fAe  world  that  ice  may  enlarge  our  dividendt. 

Justice  J.  J.  Macueen,  D.  C.  L.,  Tobokto,  Okt. 

This  is  a  great  age  for  capitalization.  Capitalists  are  looking  for 
ward  as  perhaps  never  before  to  dividends  on  their  investments. 
Those  of  us  who  do  not  belong  to  the  capitalistic  class  are  sometimM 
tempted  to  look  with  a  sort  of  envy  upon  those  who  by  reason  of 
their  great  investments  are  maiutained  in  the  public  eye  and  who 
as  a  consequence  have  an  importance  in  this  and  in  other  couatriea 
which  has  not  belonged  to  any  of  the  modem  ages.  Some  people 
are  apprehensive  of  these  great  accumulations.  Students  of  history 
are  looking  with  some  fear  lest  the  course  of  Borne,  perhaps  the 
greatest  city  of  the  ancient  world,  should  be  run  by  us  and  ths  fato 
which  overtook  her  should  overtake  some  of  the  Christian  countries 
on  this  and  the  other  continent.  Qreat  dividends  may  be  justified 
where  investments  have  been  made.  The  accusation  is  in  modern 
limes  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  dividends  on  many  investmentc 
are  paid  upon  water  that  has  cost  very  little. 

But  we  come  to  speak  about  dividends  on  an  investment  in  which 
the  Christian  people  of  this  continent  are  the  capitalists  and  the 
investors.  We  are  here  to  ask  if  there  is  likely  to  be  in  the  tntnre 
any  greater  investment  for  us  than  the  Sunday  School  movement! 
A  great  many  of  the  members  of  this  convention  have  consecrate 
not  only  their  money  but  their  time  and  their  lives  to  it. 
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I  know  that  there  are  many  wbo  depreciate  the  Sunday  School.  I 
liave  been  in  the  Sunday  School  since  mj  boyhood.  During  that 
time  I  have  leeeived  high  honors  from  my  BovereignB,  but  when  I 
waa  elected  preaident  of  the  Intemntional  Convention  six  years  ago 
I  felt  that  ■  higher  honor  had  been  conferred  apon  me  than  any  of 
thwe  which  I  had  reeeived  from  them.  From  the  Snnday  School 
cause  I  have  reeeWed  the  highest  dividends  on  any  investment  of 
time  or  means  or  service.  The  results  of  the  work  of  the  Sunday 
School  officers  and  teachers  in  my  own  province  have  been  as  great 
as  those  achieved  by  the  pnblic  edocational  lysteni.  I  believe  that  the 
greatest  moral  and  religious  force  on  this  continent  is  the  Sunday 
School. 

Mb.  E.  K,  Wuun,  Thexe  Oaks,  Micb. 

I  have  a  business  office  in  this  city  and  the  manager  has  been 
trying  to  get  in  tooch  with  me.  He  has  not  succeeded  so  far  and 
he  will  not  until  this  convention  is  ended.  All  I  have  and  am  I  owe 
te  the  Sunday  School.  Like  Justice  Uiselaren  I  began  attending  it 
at  a  very  early  age.  I  have  attended  that  little  country  Sunday 
School  ever  since,  and  they  have  eleeted  me  superintendent  for  life. 

The  greatest  privilege  that  can  come  to  ns  is  to  have  some  part  in 
building  up  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ  on  earth.  Not  all 
of  us  can  be  preachers  and  missionaries  but  there  is  a  place  where 
we  can  have  a  part.  I  count  it  one  of  my  greatest  privileges  that 
I  can  share  in  the  work  of  this  great  association,  and  I  appeal  to  you 
to  help  UB  carry  on  this  most  important  work.  I  am  speaking  to 
individuals  now  who  can  give  this  association  a  thousand  dollars  or 
five  thousand  dollars  or  ten  thousand  doUars  and  wbo  will  not  know 
that  they  have  given  it  from  any  appreciable  difTerence  in  tbe  bank 
account.  And  after  we  are  done  with  our  money,  then  whose  aball 
these  things  bet  Wealth  may  possibly  be  an  injury  to  a  beloved 
child.  I  live  in  a  good  house  but  I  have  saved  it  on  my  tobacco  and 
my  liquor  and  other  things  which  would  have  been  an  injury  to  me. 
We  have  economized  and  we  have  worked  hard  and  we  are  working 
hard  and  will  continue  to  do  so  just  as  long  as  the  good  Iiord  lets  us 
stay  here,  and  lets  us  spend  some  of  that  money  ourselves, 

BEFOST  OF  TEB  TBEASnBEB. 

Mb.  Feed  A.  Wells,  Chicago. 

Hy  heart  is  full  of  thankfulness  this  morning  because  I  am  to  give 

you  s  report  of  part  of  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  us  during  this  past 
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trieniiiiini.  For  tbe  eneouragement  of  any  chnrch  treasurer,  or  anyone 
eollecting  money  for  the  caaae  of  the  Lord,  let  me  read  a  few  venea  from  , 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Philippiana:  "Bajoiee  in  the  Lord  alwayi,  and 
again  I  eaj,  rejoice.  Be  careful  for  nothing,  but  in  everything  by  prayer 
and  Bupplication,  with  tbankHgiving,  let  your  reqnetta  be  made  known 
unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  Ood  which  paaaetb  ftll  nnderatanding  shall 
keep  your  hearts  and  minda  through  Christ  JeniB,  *  *  *  My  God 
ahall  supply  all  your  need  according  to  bis  riches  in  glory  by  Chriat 
Jeaua."  That  is  what  Be  bas  done  tor  us,  fellow-workers  of  the  IDte^ 
national  Sunday-school  Association. 

1  report  to  joa  a  total  received  of  (171,890.40.  I  report  to  yon  ebliga- 
tions  of  (7,300,  but,  thanke  be  t«  Godt  I  report  to  yoa  aaaeta  over 
againat  that  of  over  (18,000.  So  we  come  up  to  this  convention  with 
tbia  tremendous  aom  expended  and  with  more  than  twice  enough  to  pay 
our  obligations  now  dne. 

Let  me  aay  something  about  the  Louisville  pledges!  They  were  in 
total  (110,000,  less  tbe  (15,000  pledged  by  Ur.  Hartshorn,  which  was  and 
exclusively  for  the  chairman's  office,  IcAving  the  net  amount  for  the 
general  uae  of  our  AMOciation  (05,000.  Am  I  wrong  in  aaying  Ibat 
Ood  baa  done  aomething  to  surprise  us  when  He  baa  put  it  into  tbe 
heart*  of  friends  of  this  Aaaociation  to  give  mouey  so  that  we  can  spend 
(171,000  with  only  (95,000  pledged  at  the  LonisTille  eonventiont 

All  baa  been  collected  except  8  per  cent  of  tbe  pledgee  made  at 
Louisville  and  during  tbe  triennium,  and  part  of  tbat  ia  perfectly  good, 
but  because  of  some  financial  difficulties  on  the  part  of  individaala  and 
State  associations  it  ia  difficult  at  times  for  them  to  pay  as  promptly 
as  they  deure. 

Since  Louiaville,  at  various  committee  meetiugs  we  have  held,  and  by 
private  solicitation,  we  have  had  additional  pledges  of  (1S,2M.  Tbe 
life  membership  pledges  were  (1S,62G. 

Sixty-eight  asaociationa  made  pledges  at  LouisvUle.  Forty-eight  paid 
in  full,  and  ten  have  partly  paid. 

Some  of  the  States  and  Provinces  since  Louisville  have  increased  tb^ 
subscriptiona ;  Alberta  incressed  by  (200;  Arizona,  which  made  no 
pledge,  paid  in  (150;  British  Columbia,  (140;  Southern  California,  (50; 
Manitoba,  (100;  Uinnesota,  (100;  Nova  Scotia,  (300;  South  Dakota, 
(100;  and  the  little  state  that  liea  down  in  the  southwest  of  our  cood* 
try,  Texaa,  (800. 

It  is  not  eaay  for  those  who  ta^e  out  life  memberships  and  for  thoae 
who  make  individual  pledges  always  to  pay.  I  want  to  give  you  two 
examples  of  how  men  take  this  matter  upon  their  hearts.     One  par^ 
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who  robaeribed  for  a  life  memberaliip  b«caQBe  he  wu  not  able  to  paj 
in  time,  borrowed  the  mone^  to  make  the  payments.  Another  life 
nenber,  unsolicited,  sent  his  note  to  the  treasurer  of  the  IntemBtional 
Sondaj-school  Association  that  it  might  be  discounted  for  the  use  of  this 

I  just  want  to  doee  this  report  hy  again  eipresaing  mj  thanUulneea 
to  Almightf  God  for  His  goodneSH  and  to  eipress  my  appreciation  of 
ovr  eonatitnency  which  is  the  most  faithful,  I  believe,  that  any  treasorer 
erer  served.  I  do  want  to  thank  you,  many  of  whom  I  have  never  met, 
but  whom  I  have  written  to  during  tlie  trienuinm,  for  yonr  kindness 
ihowD  in  the  splendid  letters  which  I  have  received.  There  has  never 
been  any  fault-finding  when  I  have  dunned  yon  for  money,  but  loving 
letters  even  if  yoa  could  not  pay.  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  yoo  because 
your  letters  were  always  full  of  prayer  and  goodwill  to  the  Association 
and  to  yonr  treasurer. 

RECEIVED  PROM  CONTRIBUTORS 

ALABAMA   I  <D«  M 

Colored  Araoclatlon  36  00 

Urs.   O.    P.    Euleston IS  09 

Booker  T.  WaBtilncton EO  00 

Rev.  A.   R.  Wright 1  00 

AnnlBton  Sunday  Sctiool  Auoclatlon S  00 

Bxpensee,  Ten  International  Visits SOO  30 

t    SH  BO 

ALASKA,  by  W.  B.  Jacobs %     80  00 

James  H.  Condlt G  00 

SEOO 

ALBERTA     f    27B  00 

Stuart  Mulrhead   SO  00 

James  A.  McDougall 100  00 

azpenees,  Three  In  teraatlonal  Visits 150  00 

US  00 

ARIZONA I    160  00 

If.  B.  Hawltlne 200  00 

Walter  HIU  IGO  00 

Eugene  H.  Stover IG  00 

Plrot  CouKregatlonal  Sunday-School,  Frescott 41  SB 

Bxpenses,  Six  Intemattonal  Visits 182  10 

719  U 

ARKANSAS t  SOO  00 

Association,   Temperance  Pund 76  OD 

wm  R,  ai\iei'/^\v^\v///^y//^'.'.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'  n  oo 

W.    D.    Young BO  00 

Brown    Tour    100  00 

BipenseB.  Pour  loternatlonal  Visits I2S  90 

W,  A.  Brown,  W.  P.  II.  8 60  00 

>7«  to 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    t    S!0  00 

Noah  ShaJcespeare IE  00 

Joseph  Patrick  .  ■"""  "" 


ES^penses.  Seven  International  Visits S21  SO 


nets 

.Ogle 
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CALIFORNIA,   SOUTH    t    WD  OD 

AasocUtlon  by  the  tollowlnic: 

"r.  and  Mn.  T.  T.  Woodruff t  B  00 


Hush 
MObel 


C.  0§bBO. 

..   M.   Schauber is  oo 

H.  Sctaaefle  s  oo 

10  04 

JO  00 

IS  « 

SO  M 

16  00 

:it  Band,  Uonrovla to  DO 

160  00 

■t M  It 

JO  00 


30  00 

1 30  00 

10  00 

a J  00 

:«n]atlonal  Visits 4Sa  00 

t  S60  00 

JO  00 

«  00 


IE  00 


ematlonal  Vlslu 100  DO 

COLORADO    %  MO  00 

Association,  by  W.  W.  Wolf 26  00 

Paul  C.  Blochwell IE  00 

n.  H.  Chadwlck IE  00 

D.  H.  Coaner IE  00 

Mr*.  John  Kyte 9  OS 

John  Cannan  10  oo 

Mrs.  John  Carman 10  00 

J.  P.  Hymer 6  00 

W.  1*  Hantaan 6  00 

Joal  Harper  6  00 

Mrs.  I.   A.  Moon 76  00 

NornuU  Bible  Claas,  2Jrd  Ave.  Presbyterian  Church.  IS  00 

J,   C  Oliver to  00 

Arthur   UcCheaney    G  00 

J.   R.    Robinson IS  00 

A.  H.   Btockham IE  00 

AltlBon  Stocker    IE  00 

Wm.  B.  Sw«et SO  00 

Albert  F.   Slttloh 160  00 

D.    D.   Watson SO  00 

Mr.  and  Urs.  H.  F.  Ware SO  00 

Mrs.  Joan  F.  W^ebb IS  00 

D.   Wilson   Moore SE  00 

J.  Rood 6  0« 

Dr.    R,   W.   Carwin t  00 

Cash   EO 

~             I,  Ten  International  Visits 4BJ  11 


CONNKCTICUT t    300  00 

Association,   Temperance    75  DO 

First  ConBreKational  Sunday-School,  Qlastonbury. .       S7  47 
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CONN  ECTI  CUT— Continued 

W,  Doufflaa  MftcKonile,  D.  D t  30  00 

Geo.   McArthur    7(  00 

J.  Richard  North 16  00 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Skelton SO  00 

8.  H.  Wllllama 76  00 

Expeiues,  Seven  InlernBtlonal  Visits 12S  S6 

t    784  32 

CUBA; 

Lull  Berenguer   t  IE  00 

H.   a   Bardwell SCO 

Edvtxi  W.   Bamea flO  OO 

F.  C.  Berger IB  00 

Hra.  Hary  Foster  Bryner IG  00 

Annstead  Brown  6  00 

Cauchey  Hayes  Bible  Class 30  00 

W.   H.    DIetz 2E  00 

Ptrat  Presbyterian  Sunday -School,  Columbus,  Qa. .  ■  10  00 

Mrs.  J.   M.   Hall ,. 10  00 

Holcomb  Bible  Class.  Oklahoma  Clly,  Okia 20  00 

Intermediate  Department,  Oakland  U.  E.  S,.  Chi- 
cago, HI 10  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  KeBbiBer IG  00 

O,    J.    Lynch IG  00 

K.    K.   Mohr 30  00 

Men's  Bible  Class,  First  Befornied  Church,  Grand 

Rapids.   Mich 15  00 

Charles    D.    Meigs 30  00 

Presbyterian  Brotherhood.   Duluth,   Minn JO  00 

Primary  Department,  Evanston  Avenue  M,  E.  S.  S.. 

Chicago,  111 e  00 

Pbllathea    Class.   St.    Matthews   Lutheran    Church 

Augusta.    Ga 10  00 

William  H.  Rldgeway 7G  00 

J.    B.    Spratt IS  00 

W.  3.   Semelroth BOO 

W.  C.  Shaf«r E  00 

J.   W.   Shell IG  00 

Sacramento  Bible  Class,  Bacramento  Boulevard  M. 

B.  Church,  Chicago B  00 

C.  A.  E.  Spaemer IG  00 

Temple  Baptist  Sunday- School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. .  10  00 

P.  P.   WatBon 16  00 

611  00 

DELAWA RE      t  360  00 

E^penseH,  Five  International  Visits IBB  00 

GIB  OO 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA I  ISO  OO 

Mrs.  Carleton  R.Ball 16  00 

Austin   M.   Cooper 16  00 

Flnt  Cosgregatlonot  Sunday-school,  Washlnglon..  30  00 

Katharlng    J.    Laws 6  00 

Frank  M.   McChesney 16  OO 

Mount  Vernon  Place  M.  E.  Church  Sunday- School, 

Washington    60  00 

J.  W.  Retsner 7  SO 

Mr»,   J,   W.   Relsner T  60 

H.  K.  MUIard 100  00 

A.  B.  Browne 10  00 

BiDenBea.  Two  International  Vlalta SO  00 

786  OD 

FLORIDA *  2G  00 

H.  E.  Adami  and  wife 30  00 

H.  C.  Oroves SO  00 

First  Baptist  Sunday -Scbool,  Tampa 66  S6 
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FLO  R I  DA— Con  tl  n  ue  d 

Mrs.  W.  C.  B.  RavEOn t  IGO  «0 

JameB   Simpson    It  OD 

Dr.  E.  Van  Hood 80  M 

ExpenseB,  Three  International  Vlslti 118  00 

QEORQIA    t  100  00 

Ftnt  Congregational  Sun  day -School.  Atlanta IG  00 

Mr.  and  tin.   Thonias  Moore IS  00 

jr.  H.  Wllherlngton 6  » 

Colored    Association     8  00 

Prank  U  Mallory 26  00 

Geo.   W.   Watta 100  OO 

Expenses,  Five  International  Visits iSS  IS 

HAWAII,  by  Alexander  Henry t  80  00 

Mrs.   B.  P.  DUllnKham 100  00 

A.  P.    Cook BO  OO 

IDAH  O     .-1 t  160  00 

B.  R.  Blshtenour 30  00 

Expenses,  Three  International  Visits £90  74 

ILLINOtS    W.600  00 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Alex.  Anderson SO  00 

A,  T,  Arnold  and  family IB  00 

Eunice   Breta   Alkman IG  00 

E.  V,   Anderson    IB  00 

O,  R.  Brouse GO  00 

A.    L.    Brabrook 185  00 

Mary  I.  BraBg- 80  00 

*■  - 195  00 

7  00 

IB  00 

120  00 

4  00 

80  00 

6,800  OO 

}I,  CaiTollton T  50 

15  00 

75  00 

16  00 

85  00 

7600 

8  00 

unday-School,  ChlcBeo 30  OO 

7600* 

.  Sunday -School,  Chicago,..  5  00 

10  00 

day-School,  Oak  Park 60  00 

16  00 

nary  Department,  Chicago. .  80  00 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Fowler 6  OO 

Clarence  A.  Frier 15  00 

David  Arnold  Frier S  00 

Lewis  P.   Fisher 100 

A.    F.    Gaylom IG  00 

A.    W.    Campbell 16  OO 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Hurst IG  00 

F,  L    Henry 16  00 

Everett  E.  Johnson 9  OS 

W,    B.   Jacobs 460  00 

C.  W.   Knapp    47  G« 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  A.  M,  Kenny IB  00 

W.    D.    Kimball 16  00 

Marlon    Lawrance     8O0  00 

J.   P.   Lowry 6  60 
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ILLINOIS— Continued 

H.   T.  Lay t  WOO 

A.  A.  Mackey IB  00 

GeoTfe  W.  HlUer , 30  00 

Frank  B.   Mayer 7B  00 

A.    H.    Mtlla S<0  00 

Hra.   a.    A.    McDoweU GOO 

The  Moody  Sunday- School.  CblcaKO >0  00 

a  U  McCrory 60  00 

Dr.    B,    F.    Mooretiead 10  00 

T.  N.   Pitkin 10  00 

W.    C.    Pearce. ISO  00 

Content  Patterson  4  00 

PHmsry   Department,   Preabyterian   Bunday-School 

Clinton    10  00 

Mr  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bundle 70  00 

W.   S.   Rearick MOO 

C.    R    Schenck '. . . .  IB  00 

J.    B.    Sikktng SB  00 

Mrs.  Zlllah  Fbster  Btevens S6  00 

T.    B.    Btephenson 8  00 

C.   Schumacher    S6  00 

A.  W.  Snyder 4  OO 

Fraok  B.  Tracy 100  00 

Dan  Z.  Vemor ZO  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ionian  B.  Vose TG  00 

J.  R.   WiUott IB  00 

**—    '    "    -""-"                                  G  00 

IBO  00 

IG  00 

328  00 

SOO  00 

41  00 

Sannera  lor  Louts- 

IG  00 

In G3  93 

6  00 

G  00 

10  00 

ZB  00 

2  00 

teslde G  00 

.V^'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'■"\'.\  2  00 

- 1  00 

S  00 

E  OO 
1  DO 
S  00 


Mis.  Hairistown.. 
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I L  LI  N  0 1 8— ContI  n  uBd 
Cloe  Rady 


W.  A.  DavlflBOn  1  00 

Course  of  Lectures,  Moody  Institute 425  DO 

EzpenseB,  Tblrty-Beven  International  Visits TSZ  OS 

TWENTY   THOUSAND   DOLLAR   FUND: 

J.   A.   Burhans 100  00 

W.    C.    Pearce 100  00 

B.  H.  Nichols 100  00 

L.    T.    Woodcock 100  00 

C.  O.  Frtsble BO  00 

Charles  B.  Holt 10  00 

Mrs.  Ethel  Loveland 10  00 

Lena    B.    KnlRhU 2  00 

Ben  H.  Smith BO  OO 

Wm.  A.   Peterson 100  OO 

Joseph  Davidson   10  00 

Leslie    J.    DoddS BO  00 

Thomas  J.  8nilth 25  OO 

John  Nuveen  26  OO 

C.  L.  Munger 10  00 

L,  T.  M.  Sloeum 26  OO 

WUItam   H.   Henkle 10  00 

C.    Wilbur   Messer 10  OO 

E.  H.    Pitkin JO  00 

Charles  Holden 100  OO 

H.   O.   Moore 25  00 

F.  A.  waiifl 1.016  ar 

First  Swedish  Baptist  Church.  Chicago T  2S 

James  H.  Douglas 100  OO 

B.  H.     Roblnaon 10  OO 

F.  H.   McCulIoch 60  OO 

C.  W.    Moderwell 10  OO 

E.  K.  Warren 1.000  OO 

RENT  FUND: 

H,  P.  Crowell   !00  OO 

J.    E.   Downs 16  OO 

Harold  *&cC»™ici('  '"]\'.'.\"'.'.'.l'^'.\'."^''.'.'."'.'.'\'.  800  OO 

E.  H.    Nichols SOO  OO 

A.  Stanford  White 87  OO 

Thomas  Templeton    150  00 

F.  A.  Wells 2.*S7  BO 

H.    a.    Wells 200  OO 

W.  A.  DouslaB BO  OO 

L.    T.    Woodcock BO  OO 

C.  O.  Friable 100  OO 

W.  C.   Pearce 50  OO 

E.  R.  NIver 100  00 

L.    A.    Trowbridge 60  OO 

Robert  Johns   35  OO    ^23'^^^  ^^ 

INDIANA    I    750  OO 

Elementary  Department 'i  "2 

■•The  Booster  Family 16!  OO 

Leona  Appleby  ,5  0« 

J.  P.  Altermatt 60  OO 

B.  G.  Altner 6  OO 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Archey 8  OO 

John  Andres   8  OK 

P.  E.  Burgener 10  OO 

Ulss  Gertrude  J.  Brown 1  OO 

Chas.   H.   Beyrer IE  OO 

Frank  Bishop  •  W 

W.  H.  BOttenfleld 9  00 


BepcTt  of  the  Treaiwer 


I N  D  t  AN  Ar-Co  ntl  nu  ed 

H.    I^    BaumEBrtncr 

E.   F.    Bloemker 

L.   C.   BtBbee 

Delia  Brown    . 


lira.  C.  S.  Beaaerer.  ■  ■ 

3.  M.   CrandaJl 

D.    M.    Calvert 

"  '        ~     Carpenter.. 


.    Carpenter. . 


Chaa.  Castle 

Mrt.  A.  J.  Clark S  00 

Janle  Demlng  fl  00 

Henry    L.    Davis BOO 

Au?uat  C.   Bnderlln IS  00 

sCa.  Eberhardt  80  00 

Qenevleve   Folsom    , 1  00 

C.   Faasnacbt   1  00 

H.  B.  ntaanacbt  f  00 

M.  C.  French J  00 

E.  Uoyd    Ferrla 100 

Leyda  A.  Guiiefer 8  00 

lira.  Jacob  Qeti 9  00 

Clara  E.  Geti 8  00 

F.  M.  Hatch  10  00 

Blbert  N.  HUl 16  00 

Hn.  F.  N.  Hlrschman 8  OO 

Ura.   Choa.   B.   Harrtoon 8  00 

Ora  I/ee  Henthome 8  00 

Frank   H.  Hadley 8  00 

J.  8.  Harris IS  OO 

Elmer  B.  HuBgerford ,  JS  S9 

W.    C.    Hall ^J5  8S 

Mr*.  H.  L.  HutBon IB  00 

Chaa.   L.   Hartman 80  00 

Mr.  and  Mra.  C.  N.  Jacobs J  ™ 

8.  P.  Klein B  00 

JaniM    H.    Kelley B  00 

Andrew  Kramer JO  JS 

GeorKB  B.  King 10  00 


Chaa.   J.   Lynn 

J.   F.    Layman 

Wm.  F.  Mayor 

Mrs.  Laura  C.  MarBbatl. . 

Grace  Mitchell   

J.  H.  Miller 


Bthel  M.  Neighbor 8  00 

J,   F.    Ntisbaum 18  00 

p     A-    OKtf . .  -  ■  - .-.--.  lo  00 

Primary    DBpartment,    Advent    ChrlaUan    Sunday- 

Bohool,   New  Albany |™ 

Mr.  and  Mra.   Rollo  C.  Plfer I  00 

A.  L.  Poundatona ,S  !S 


T.  O. 


Mia.  Esther  Boaecrana, 


IG  0_ 
S  00 


Rlttomond^^k^-School  Aoaocliitlon... .....■■-■■■      100  00 


cCooglf 
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INDIANA— ContlnuMl 


■  iwffS 


Jar  C.  Smith 80  M 

lira.  Aurellua,  Smith t  M 

Perry  O.  Staely 10  00 

C  S.  StepheuB 1  so 

Bt.  Paul's  M.  B.  Bunday- School.  Lafayette 10  00 

D.  C.  Turnbuli E  oo 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Turnbuli BOO 

Hn.  Herman  Tohulka G  00 

Bllsabeth  Turner  2  Ot 

John  E.  Thornton 1  00 

A.  B.  TbomaB t  00 

Tbomaa  Wallace 1  00 

M.  S.  Wooda «  00 

L.   C.   Whitcomb BOO 

Mrs.  C.  1~  Warner B  00 

Wtnirred   Wolta G  00 

Luedlth  Ward  t  00 

Jennie  WUIIb  I  00 

W,  H.  Elvln 100  00 

St.  John'a  Evangelical  Sunday-Bchool,  SvansvIUe. .  S  00 

J.  D,  aravea 35  DO 

Fmnk  H.  Had1e7 1  00 

Caah,    South   Bend T  SI 

W.   A.  Wltmer 10  00 

John  N.  Rrlana B  00 

Expanaea,  Fllieen  International  Vlalta !TT  H 

INDIAN  TERRITORY  '^U  U 

IOWA     t  1M0« 

Hra.   Q.   W.   Allen )  OB 

Ura.  B.  B.  Ellaworth I  00 

Mra.  P.  F.  Fitch IB  00 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Hardin I  GO 

Primary   Department,   Ripley   Consregatlonal   Sun- 
day-School      7  EO 

SalUe  Walker  IB  00 

Union   Sunday-School,   Curiew ZH 

Ripley  ConKregatlonal  Primary  and  Junior  Deparl- 

menta   S  BO 

Hra.   Emily   Sullivan 1  00 

ExiMnaea,  Ten  International  Vlalta S2S  B8             „ 

JAPAN:  ,,  „ 

Rev.  U.  Saaamorl tt«l 

KANSAS t  900  00 

Contributions  collected  by  J.  H.  Engle,  Temperance 

Fund    160  00 

Adult  Blbte  Claaa.  Abilene 16  00 

Ura.    C.    O.    Bulklay 7B  00 

J,  H.  EnBle BO  00 

L  W.  QUI 7B  00 

D.  W.  Orlmea IB  00 

Don  Elnney  126  00 

Mr.  and  Ura.  C.  C.  Kealnger TG  00 

Jamea   B.    Little SOO  00 

B.  J.  Miller M  00 

W,  J.  Trueadale 60  00 

A.  VanDra^   J  00 

Tour   Contrlbutlona   100  00 

Expenaea,  Twclva  International  VMta tB4  14     .jg^  ^ 

KINTUCKY    t  7BOO0 

Aiaoelatlon.  Temperance  76  00 

Aaaoclatlon.  Temperance,  by  J.  Shreve  Durbam....  14  00 

Mlaa  Luck  Bobannan  t  00 


..-_.^K- 


Beport  of  the  Tretuvrer 


KENTUCKY- 


CKY— Cont 


CfttherInQ    Beck    IG  00 

Baraca  Class,  Presbyterian  Churcb,  IfUdlow 4  00 

Baroca  Class,  Walnut  Street  Baptist  Church.  Louls- 

vlUo     16  00 

Ulaa  LilUs  CralK 1  OO 

lbs.    M.    J.    Bland SO  00 

ClasB  3,  Calvary  Presbyterian  Sunday -8c tiool,  LiOuIb- 

vlllo     B  00 

Mrs,  Maria  G.   Carter 16  00 

8.   J.    Duncan   Clark EO  00 

Cave  City  M.    B.   Sunday-School 6  00 

Creacent  Hll!   Preabyterian  Church,   Louisville 10  00 

Crescent  Hill  Christian  Church.  IxtulevlUe 30  00 

Crescent  Hill  Sunday- School.  Louisville 6  00 

Eva  Carrlsan    10  00 

Edward    U    Davis 76  00 

John    J.    Davis 76  00 

Mrs.  Sue  M.  Davis E  OO 

MlBB«B  L.  and  A.  Delph IS  00 

J.    Bhreve   Durham SOO  00 

W.    C.    £:adeB 10  00 

Entertainment  Committee.  Loulsvllte,   190S SO  00 

Andrew    E^dlnger IE  00 

Uole   Fenneman    S  00 

First  Christian  Church.  Junior  Society IE  DO 

Ulss  Uule  Pogle 16  OO 

T.   C.    Qebauer S  00 

Beaale    Herrick    IE  00 

C,  H.   Hemphllt IB  00 

J.   S.   Hilton 15  00 

Mrs.    P.    T.    Halo GOO 

Mrs.   Jennie  K.  Hill S  00 

B.  J.  Howe 4  00 

Oeorse  A.   Joplln 6  00 

Juvenile   Missionary   Society,   CUtton   Hill   Church, 


W.  W.  Klemt.  Jr IB  00 

Was  LJula  KaUer. IE  00 


H.  Logan. 
.  W.  Hun 


¥". 


Mrs.   W.   Hume  Logan 46  00 

Ifrs.  H.  L.  Lampton 20  00 

Mis.  F.  J.  HInary 16  00 

Lucy  Hahan   IE  00 

Ulw  Mary  Moore 10  00 

^   '      McDonald 10  00 

-"■■■■               IG  00 

to  00 

M  00 

16  00 

30  00 

rhland    M.    B.    Sunday- 

0  00 

}I.     I-udlOW 4  00 

160 

BO  00 

1S6  00 

BOO 

■  OO 

e  00 

S  00 

s  00 

IBO  00 

100  00 


BOO 

idar-ScbooI 10  00 
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KENTUCKY— Continued 

W.    J.   Vaugtian |  16  00 

Mrs.  Elliabeth  Wliltworth IE  00 

Mlaa  Emily  8.  Watts t  oo 

Mra.  U.  H.   Teaman IB  00 

Ezpeiues,  Four  International  Vfaiia 133  00 

I 

LOUISIANA     t  S>«  00 

AHdoclatlon,  Temperani;e  7$  00 

Mrs.  T.  V.   Elliey IB  00 

B.  C.   Lee 15  00 

W.    R.   McKowen                     IBO  00 

Salem  Bible  Clua.  New  Orleani SO  00 

Mr».  J.  A.  Snyder 10  00 

Expeneea,  five  International   VIsltH £97  00 

MAINE    t  4G0  00 

Baptlat  Sunday -School,  Tarmoullivllle IE  00 

L.  R.  Cook IB  00 

Maine  DeleKalea BO  00 

Unlveraallat   Sunday-School 2  00 

Expenses,  Three  International  Visits BB  00 

MANITOBA     %  400  00 

W.  H.  Thompson  10  00 

A.  E.  Venton  10  00 

PhyUls  and  Sibyl  McLeod B  00 

Expenses,  Five  International  Visits 263  GO 

MARYLAND    f  150  OO 

Association,  by  Charles  W.  Dorsey ISO  00 

Charles    W.    Dorsey S25  00 

F.  H.  Molllneau« S  00 

Laura   Wade   Rice 3  00 

Charles  Roades  TG  OD 

C.  A.   E.  Spamer 16  OO 

F.    L.   ConvlB 10  00 

Expenses,  Six  Iniernatlonal  Vlalts igO  00 

MASSACHUSeXTS     U.EOO  00 

Elliabeth  B.  Dawes iSG  00 

D.  R,    Donaldson 16  00 

Joseph  M.  Forbush 10  00 

First  Baptist  Church.  Reading 10  00 

Edgar   H.    Hall J6  00 

Miss    Lydla    B,    Holmes S  00 

Rev.  Geo.   B.  Hatch 10  00 

Mrs,  W.  N.   Hartshorn 1,376  00 

Copley  Osgood   Meaoom BOO 

Primary   Department,    SummervlllB   Union   Square 

Praebyterlan   Sunday-School   6  OO 

South  Church.  Peabody IB  00 

Second  Church,   Dorchester )6  00 

Expenses,    Twelve   International   Visits 20100 

MEXICO,  by  C.  Soott  Williams 

MICHIGAN     t  MO  00 

J.  E.  Bolles  IS  00 

Anson  Boerama   71  00 

C.  W.  Campbell 10  00 

Mr.  aod  Mrs.  H.  Q.  Doerfeldt liS  00 

Z.    I*    Davis EDO 

H.  A.  Donllng IE  OO 

Forest  Avenue  Presbyterian  Sunday -School.  Detroit  IB  00 

Grace  Reformed  Sunday- School,  Detroit B  00 

Mrs.  F,  A.  GrlBWUfld 6  04 


Beport  of  the  Treasurer 

MICHIQAN— Continued 

C.  H.  Gumey t  15  00 

M™.  David  L,  Uolbrook 6  00 

Maria  B.  Hall IG  00 

i.  a.  HuIzlDCa 30  00 

J.  A.   Bandy IE  00 

R,   W.   Holsaple 2  SO 

DbW,  Hartneil   IB  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I^slle  C.  lawreace 15  00 

Esther  Lynam  E  DO 

C.  E.  Lewla 0  00 

Mlddleton   ChrUtlon  Sunday-Scbool IE  00 

G.    W.    Morreil IS  00 

Mrs.    J.    L.    Moore 100 

E.    K.    Mohr «S  00 

J.    M.    Nyce SOD 

George    Parsons    15  00 

Mra.  W.  C.  B.  Rawson 15  00 

C.    A.    Stringer G  00 

Mra.  Horace  G.  Snover 15  00 

James  T.   Tboburn Ig  OO 

E.    A.    Thede BOO 

E.  K,  Wttrren,   Eipenses,  Spcretarles'  Conlerence..  100  00 

E.   tC  Warren,  BxpeDses,  Clifton  Conference GO  00 

Paul  C.   Wftiren 3G  00 

W.  J.  WllBon G  00 

E.  K.  Warren,  Mexico 30  00 

Michigan  I>elegatea,   TemperBnce 80  00 

Michigan  Delegates,  Japan 172  16 

Mrs  G.  M.  lATkln,  Japan 5  00 

J.  B.  Valade   G  OO 

Eii>enaes.  Seventeen  Internationa)  Visits 414  se 

MINNESOTA     S  400  00 

First  Preabyterlan  Sunday -School,  Dululh GO  00 

George  R.  Merrill   130  00 

MlnneapollB  Graded  Union IE  00 

Miss   B«aa   Rumsey. 15  DO 

Lulu  L  Rumsey 30  00 

Arthur  P.  Stacy 30  00 

Mrs.    8.   W.   GUIUuid 4  00 

E.  C  Waller G  00 

Mrs.  Annie  Fltzslmmons 0  00 

Marie  Elatad E  00 

Tour   Contributions    181  17 

Expenses,  Eight  International  VlslU 429  27 

MISSISSIPPI      t  300  00 

J.  C.  Cavett SO  00 

B.    L.     North 30  00 

Exi>eQsea.  Nine  International  Visits :6D  00 

MISSOURI 


--  '1  iTsai 


Ulss  Mabel  1,.  Bailey 15  00 

Presbyterian   Sunday- School,   ParkvlUfl 15  00 

M.   Percy  Black 6  00 

Expenses.  Five  International  Visits 155  OO 

MONTANA     t  lEo'od 

Association,   by  Henry  F.  Cope 30  00 

J.  A.  Altord    8  00 

Rev.  H.   A.   Camahan iO  00 

Q«o.    M.    Miles EG  00 

Expensu,  Pour  International  Visits 103  00 

NIIRABKA    t  6D0  00 

Marparet  B.  Brown IG  OO 
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NEBRASKA— ConUniMd 

Banctt  ClaM,  8«coad  PrMbrterlan  SoiulBy-ScliOOI.  -I  I  M 

Mrs.  H.  M.  C^lg IB  » 

J.   B,    CuiredB 1(  DC 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Paul  8.  Dletrick 10  M 

Mrs.  W.  Q.  Dietrick UM 

H.   W.    Freeman EOS 

First  Christian  Bunday-School,  Lincoln U  OD 

Zoe  GlWden ISM 

J,  C.   Honlgh IS  00 

H.  Lomax  10  60 

B.   P.    MeVey 10  00 

W.    Ii.    Osborne 6  00 

Fbllathe&     Class.     Second     Preabyterlnn     Sunday - 

School,   Lincoln 10  00 

J.   W.   Rldffway SO  00 

Mrs.  G.  O.   Smith 10  00 

HIBB    Minna    BtOOker SOD 

Herman  BIpe  IB  Ot 

Mrs.    U    A.    Treitler WW 

MISB    Mae    Van    Bursh IG  00 

B.  J.    Wlghtman 100  CO 

J.    H.    Mockett.    Br 10  00 

Henry  Feldmaa   10  00 

Expenses,  Eight  International  VlBlts tlS  ST      .,  ,gg  j; 

NEVADA t  MO  00 

AsaodatJon,  by  O.  A.  Erdmaa (O  oo 

O.  A.   Erdman lO  00 

Expenses,  Four  International  Visits S43  86          ^^ 

NEW   YORK    tS,2S0  00 

J.    V.    Baker IG  M 

Calvary  Bible  School 1  00 

Mlas  Jean  Conklln S  00 

Rev.  H.  T.  and  Paul  B.  Chadsey IS  00 

W.  A.   Duncan JO  00 

Miss   May   Hudaon 10  00 

Henry  S.  Jacoby 12  60 

Thlrur-seventh   Street  U.   B.   Sunday -School,   New 

fork  City   tO  0* 

L.  W.  Klnily.... «  00 

Smith  Pariah  «  00 

Roger  Patterson £S  CO 

C.  E.  Patterson ISO  00 

Mra.  C.  E.  Patterson TG  CO 

O.  W.   Parks 80  00 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Sherwood 10  00 

Geo,    H.    Trull 40  00 

Chas.   B.   Tefft 10  00 

O«oive  T.  B.  Davis IS  00 

B.   D.   AuchlnclOBs 400  00 

G.    A.    Kooa GO  CO 

Tullar    &    Ueredlth 17G  00 

H.  W.  Hicks GOO 

B.  L.   Harriott GOO 

H.    Cu«    10  00 

Elxpensea,  Seven  Intenuitlonai  Visits Gil  10     itlLIt 

NORTH    CAROLINA    t  800  00 

Clara   L   Cox T  SO 

J.  B.  8outli«at« IG  00 

Loula   Williams    GO 

Tour   Contributions    71  TG 

ttipenses,   Six  tntamatlonal   Visits I«9  GO 


Beport  of  the  Treatwer 


W.   J.   Lane.. _,  . 

J.   W.   Wlddiaeld TO  0 

C,   H.   Wunn SO 

Urs.  M&rtha  McCain G  0 

R.   M.   Calderwood BO 

Bi^iuisea,    Three  Intaniatloiial   VIbIu ITS  0 

NEW     BRUNSWICK f  EZC  0 

H.  T.  Hayea   30  0 

lira.  Aqulla  Lucas TG  0 


T.   R.   Hurray 

J.  Wlllard  Smith 

W.     B.     Tennant 

Expenses,  Seven  Interoatlanal  Visits. . 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE   t    !T6  00 


Natt   T.   Platta 

Rev.   E.  B.  Styles 

R.    S.    Thompsoa 

Caldwetl   Buttiick   

BipeiiBes.    Three   International   Visits.. 


Mrs.  WlUtam  U  Coodlt.. 

Charles    R.    Erdman 

r  C.  Wilson.. 


Ten  International  Visits.. 


NEW   MEXICO    I 

AsBDclation,  by  Urs.  W.  R,  Bundle 

Association,  by  E.   K.   Warren 

Ulaml  Sunday -School,  Children's  Day  Collection... 
Elxpenses.  Four  International  Visits. 


OHIO     

S.  C.  Bates 

Clan  Cameron  CIbsb,  Harysvllle.. 

CoL    Robert    Cowden 

H.    C.    Crldland 

F.   H.    EUenberger 

J,   C.   Fuhr...... 


SIO  00 
ise  00 


ronlncer  . 
tlln    HcEl 


Habel  Sherwood 

Rev.  C.  H.  R.  Staebler.. 

C   P.   Strecker 

H.   Versey    


L  „.<.  cCooglt: 
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OHIO— ContlnuAd 

I>iinha.m  Avanua  Disciple  Sunday- School.  Cleveland.}     10  00 
W.  D.   Stem's  Bible  Class,   Banners   tor  Louisville 

Convention    

W.  H.  Currier 

J.  B.   Lichtner a 

OrtJ  MTAcWIn !00 

" ,   Twenty-seven  International   Visits 613 


First  PretbyterUin  Church,  Olilalioma  City.. 


flix  International  'V 


Central    Presbyterian 


George  W.  Carter. . 

John   A.    Paterson.. 
A.  C.  BrownlnK 


Dr.  F.  D.  Price.... 

T.  H.  Qraham 

Wilbur  S.  Gordon . . 
Jamea  R.  Cavors... 
E.   E. 

W.   A. 

William  R.  Orr 

Bev.  J.  J.   Reddltt 

C.  W,   Neville 

D.  li  Sinclair 

John  OIlchriHt  

William  Hamilton   

H.   A.   Boone    

Richard    Lees    

" :.  Nine  International  Visits,. 


J    ! 

PENNSYLVANIA     is|( 

Association,  Temperance,  by  Various  Contributors.      1 

AssoclatloD,  by  J.  W.  Klnnear ! 

Charles  S.  Albert 

George  W.  Bailey ! 

M.  Coover,  D.  D 

E.  L.  Clark 


..-_.^K- 


SepoTt  of  the  Treaeurer  18S 

PINNSYLVANIA--Csntlnu«d 

Mm.  H.  P.  DeWitt I      6  00 

Uarman  Eldiidge  3  DO 

Alexander  Henry  400  00 

B.  K.  Felton 100  00 

Jamea  Hewitt   10  00 

Uanr  8.  Hopi»er GO  0> 

T,  C,  Hunter  lOO  oo 

H.  J.  Heinz 0.000  00 

Edward  -LongBlreth   SO  00 

a  B.  McCurcly 16  00 

B.  IX  McCalTarty... SO  00 

Jacob   F.   Miller SO  OO 

J.  R,  Miller 60  00 

Eugene  G.   Nice 100  00 

jBlneB  L.   O'Nell 30  00 

PbiUdelpbIa  Graded  Union *S  oO 

Princeton  Preabyterlan  Sunday-School 16  00 

Martha  E.  Roblaon  30  00 

John  r»   Steele 16  DO 

M.    BUller   Smith 1(00 

A,    Ij.    Smith IB  00 

J.  K.  Bchulti 10  00 

J,  W.  Bparka 100  00 

Horace  H,  Struak 4  00 

J.  A.  Sechler 15  00 

Flosfd  M.    TomklnB B  00 

"A.  N.  T." 30  00 

C,  Q.  Trumbull 7B  00 

Jamea  A.  Worden 12G  00 

Samuel  YounK 300  00 

John  H.  Converse 100  00 

M.  B.  Sunday -School.  Grove  Clly 6  00 

P.    Ii    CralK 30  00 

Geo.    I.    Bodloe 26  00 

Win.  H.   lAmbert !6  OO 

Wm.  J.   Montgoniery 26  00 

W.  H.  and  A.   K.  Mftrgeriaon 60  00 

T.  N.  Price  i  Company 100  OO 

W,  H.  Harrington BO  OO 

"  ' "'alf. 10  00 


Bylvanus  Stall. , 

Eiobert  Carson ^v  w 

J.  Wesley  Uanland 2  00 

John  H.   Smaltz 10  00 

George  W.  Warren S6  OO 

Zlon  U.  B.  "HusUera" 6  00 

C.  F.  UoKK 6  00 


,  Xwenty-Iour  International  Vlslis 790  IE 

|i:.719  16 

QUEBEC   *  300  OO 

Association,  Primary  Work 30  00 

Ezpenaes,  Three  International  Visits 170  00 

BOO  00 

RHODE   ISLAND    *  300  00 

tnac  B.  Buniefls 10  00 

"A  Lady  of  Providence" BOO  00 

Calvary  Baptist  Bible  School.  Providence 76  00 

Mary  B.   Oiuey 15  00 

Providence  Uihographing  Company   300  00 

Providence  Graded  Union 16  OO 

T.   W,   Waterman SO  00 

Utsa  Bmma  O.  Welch 16  00 

H.  M.  Clark 1  00 

Bxpenaea,  Five  International  Visits 150  00 

.      l.Ka  00 

SASKATCHEWAN  I  lOO  00 

W.  B.  Buthariond 46  00 


IM  J}«partmeni  of  FfttMM 

SASKATCHEWAN— C«ntlnu*d 

TorklOQ  County  t  *0  OO 

KipenMB,  Three  IntemaUonaJ  VWts 185  0*    , 

SOUTH  CAROLINA I  IM  «« 

I.  H.  Fulton J  00 

BipenBes,  Six  International  Visits ISO  00 

SOUTH   DAKOTA t  260  00 

AHSoclBtion,  Temperance !S  00 

F.   P.   Leach MOO 

Bxpenaea,  Three  International  VlsltB 100  uV 

TENNESSEE    »  >00  00 

George  O.  Bachman 6  JO 

ChatuuiooM.  Graded  Union IBM 

Ruth    H.    Estes J  60 

Annie    N.    EatBH TM 

Ulss    Bllae    HastlngB »  00 

Herbert    B.    Lyle •  0» 

Junior   Dfipartment,    Second   Presbyterian   Sunday-  „  „ 

School,    Memphis    IE  00 

Alfred  D.   Maaon IS  00 

B.   E.   McDavld KM 

Jennie    8.    May BOO 

W.   W.   Pardue ISM 

Teacher  Training  Department,  Second  Presbyterian 

Church,   MemphlB   IBM 

H.  D.  Huffftker 10  M 

Expenses,  Five  International  Visits 1«  «> 

TEXAS    *>'«S*! 

Calvary  Baptist  Sunday -School,  Bl  Paso 10  OO 

Z.  A.  Hudson ._^ 6  M 

El  Paso  Sunday-School  WoAers BIO 

J.   B.    Adams EO  00 

Mxpensea,  Six  International  Vlstu SOO  «0 

UTAH     I  00  OO 

Expenses,   Four   International  VKIM »>  35 

VERMONT     I  100  00 

General    F.    Q.    Butterdeld IB  00 

F.  T.   Caswell 16  00 

Mrs.  Myra  P.  Endrers ,J  M 

Bdward   M.    FuUer IBM 

G.  J.     GrosH IB  DO 

Isle  La  Motte  H.  B.  Sunday-School 16  00 

Z.  H.  Mansur 6  W 

John    T.    Ritchie IBM 

Winiam    W,    Stickney 16  00 

Arthur  r.   atone IB  00 

W.   J.    VanPatton 16  SS 

H.    a.    Woodruff *  OO 

"A  Prtend" 


layton 
I,  Thn 


Bzpenses,   Three   Intemstlonal   Visits 70  M 

VIROINEA     *  '"!  2! 

Rev.   Isaac   S.   Anderaon .5  92 

Thomas    Hugo    Lacy »0  M 

UlsB  Ellia  P.    Nenle 4  M 

Mrs.   Eola   M.   Sabln..... 16  00 

Arabelle    Winston     .3  M 

Expenses,  Five  International  Visits lU  OS 


Beport  of  the  Treanirer 

WASHINOTON,     CAST    t  2M  00 

AsBocl&tlon,  TcmperaDce,  by  C.  J.  Boppell 10  00 

Tborrma   H.    Bretrer 10  SO 

Georvs   J.    French 3  00 

Urs.  E.  C.  Knapp IB  00 

B.    C.    Knapii SO  00 

Bspenae*.  Six  Intarnatioiua  Visits SH  Bt 

'                                                           I  1E0  00 

200  00 

t IBO  00 

BOO 

»  00 

BOO 

100  0* 

IE  00 

al  VlHltJI 28«  47 

I  IBO  00 

MO  00 

30  00 

18  00 

Z  00 

SO  00 

10  00 

BOO 

10  00 

BOO 

-■■. 6  00 

4B  60 

al  TIaltB SET  01 

WISCONSIN     I  180  00 

Aaaod&Uon,  by  tbe  tolloirliiK: 

ConKTegaUauaJ  Sunday-School,  8h«boy- 

KSD     S30  OO 

First  CoDK.   Sunday -Scbool,   Oshkoih...      SO  00 

Hr*.    Betle   KurU IB  OO 

W.  J.  SemelroUi    10  00 

SB  04 

Mr.  and  lira.  F.  Oasser IS  00 

Sxpenses,  Ten  loteroatlomil  Visits 161  0! 

WYOMINO     I  to  00 

Association,   by   Alice   HolUday 4E  00 

John    V.    Clearwaters I  00 

Bxpenses,  Pour  International  Visits 2SS  SB 

WEAT  INDIES) 

Rev.    8.   A.   PYaser t  0  00 

Ii:xi>enses,  Six  International  Vlslu IIT  11 

YUKON,  by  E.  K.  Warren 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

Ifontrcat  Assembly,  Preabyt  Chtircb,  So.,  Expenses, 

t)r.    McBlfresh    t  45  00 

Vontreat  Assembly,  PresbyL  Churcb,  So.,  Expenses, 

W.    C.    Pearce 60  00 

Hiawatha   Park.   Ohio   Baptist   Church,   Expense*, 

Dr.    UeBltrech    10  00 

Winona  Lake  Bible  Conf.,  B^pensea,  W.  C.  Peftrce..  BO  0* 
Winona  liike  Bible  Con^,  B&cpenses,  Uarton  I.aw- 

rance    OS  7S 

Winona    Lake    Summer    School,    Expenses,    Marlon 

Lawraoce    tC  M 


cCoogIt: 


Dtpartment  of  Finance 

intlnutd 
1.  ML.  V,  A.,  Diivsr  Bay,  GipenMa,  Marlon  Lawnuitse* 
Uonteagle  Summar  School.  Eipenaea,  Marlon  Law- 


M18CELLANE0US— Contlnutd 

T.  it.  C,  A.,  Silver  Bay.  Eipen«*»,  Marlon  Lawnuio«t 


— 40  00 

11.  B.  Church,  Dayton,  Ohio.  ElKPflnsea,  Mra.  BryiiBr       IT  04 

Rebate  on  railroad  ticket  Un.  Birner 1  EO 

Chrlatlan    Publication    Society.    Expenses,    W.    C. 

P««rce     SO  00 

United  Pr««byt  General  Aaaembty.  Expensei.  W.  C. 

Pearce    IE  OS 

Catii  ContrlbutloD  at  Waablngton,  D.  C  Banquet. . .  10  00 
Honteasle  Bummer  School,  E^pensea,  Dr.  McBUreah  iT  EO 
Rocky  Mountain  Missionary  Conference,   Expenses 

W.    A.    Brown TG  00 

Monteacle  Summer  School.  E^enses,  W.  C.  Pearce.  IT  EO 
Old  Salem  Chautauqua.  Expenses,  W.  C.  Pearce...  20  DO 
Winona  Bible  Conr«r«nre,  Expenses,  W.  C.  Pearce.  50  00 
MontaaEle    Summer    School,    Expenses,    J.    Sfareve 

Durham    25  00 

Monteagle  Summer  School.  Expenses.  Marlon  Law- 

rance    2T  BO 

Collection  at  Louisville  Convention lOT  8E 

Oash     2  EO 

National  Baraca  Union.  Bxpensea,  W.  C.  Pearce 18  00 

Christian    Publlshins    Co.,    St.    Louis.    Mo..    Lake 

Geneva  Teacher  Training  Conference  Report. . .  IE  DO 
Standard    Publishing    Co.,    Cincinnati,    Ohio.     l*ha 

Geneva  Teacher  Training  Conference  Report...  IE  OO 
D.  C.  Cook  PubllshInK  Co..  Blgln,  HI.,  Lake  Geneva 

Teacher    Training    Conference    Report 10  M 

Brethren  Publishing  House.  Elgin.  RL.  L^ke  Geneva 

Teacher  Training  Conference  Report 10  00 

Methodist  Book  Concern.   New  York   City,    Lake 

Geneva  Teacher  Training  Conference  Report. . .  IE  0* 
Sunday-School      Times     Co.,     Philadelphia.      Lake 

Ctoneva  Teacher  Training  Conference  Report...  10  H 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  Philadelphia, 

Lake  Geneva  Teacher  Training  Conference  Re- 
port         M  00 

Sunday -School  Board  Southern  Bapt.  Conv..  Nash- 
ville,   Tenn..    Lake    Geneva    Teacher    Training 

Conference  Report   IS  OO 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Expenses,  Dr.  Mc- 

Blfreeh   8  00 

Cristobal  Sunday-School  Union.  Canal  Zone G  00 

Hartford  Theologlca]  Seminary,  Expenses.  Dr.  Mc- 

Blfreah     *G  00 

U.  B.  Cmureh,  Expenses.  W.  C.  Pearce IB  00 

Cash.  Eixpensee,  W.  C,  Merrltt EO 

Gulf  States  Summer  School.  Blloxl,  Miss..  Expenses, 

Hugh  Cork   86  00 

Board   of  8.   S.   of  M.   E.   Churcb,   Expenses.   Mrs 

Bryner    IB  00 

Winona   Ehimmer   School,   E:xpenseB,   Marlon   Law- 

rance    126  0* 

Monteagle  Summer  School,  Expenses.  Mrs.  Bryner.  40  00 
Winona  Summer  School,  Expenses,  Mra.  Bryner....       EO  00 

Rebate  from  Railroad.  Dr.  McEirresh 3  00 

3.  B.  Murray,  New  Tork <0  00 

Pre-Conventlon   Tours   (44  71 


ti,OM« 


r.bv  Google 
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BALANCE  SHEET. 
R*MlpU. 
Balance   on    hand    June   Ji. 

ms t    1.SB1  >S 

From  pledKL- --    -- 

Uons  to  general  (uod. 
From  Life  Uemberatilpi 
From    pledgeB    to    vork 

colored  peoii 
From  pleaseB 
We»t  Indies 
From   pledges 


e  of  8ou 


11,969  DO 

lOB  to 
.w-    V'™— .    "*    Visitation       ,„„_ 

Department    3.000  00 

Bxpeases    Central    Bod   Ex- 
ecutive   Committee   meet- 


UovlnK   expenses.. 


eclaf 


r  and  clerk  hire 


1,G8T  GO 
S,090  64 
G2S  GO 


new  partitions  In  offlce . .  ■ 

once  supplies   

Pledges  and  contributions  ti 

Pledges  and  contributions  ti 
work   in   Japan 

a  RernoldB  Fund  . 

FTom  publlaheTB  on  account 
of  expenses  Lesson  Com- 
mittee            E,D88  87 

Sales  visitation  Department 
printed     matter     749  85 

Bales  Temperance  Depart- 
ment printed  matter 4Ei  S4 

Salea  Advanced  Division 
printed   matter  812  23 

From  I.  B.  R.  D.  Member^ 
ships    8«2  89 

Sales  Adult  Department 
Piintea    matter    

Salea  Elementary  Depart- 
ment  printed  matter 

Salea  Teacher  Training 
printed  matter   


le*  general   leftfleCs... 

les  printed  matter 

les    Toronto   reports., 
lea  Denver   reports. . . 


Sales  Rome  reports. . 


8T  83 
28  84 

15  00 


Dlsburaements. 


I  1.084  94 
EG,B24  Ot 
4,408  4S 
!0,09e  40 

n  n 

!68  TO 

ITS  It 

1.4S8  G9 


To  C.  S.  Willltuna.. 


To  Mrs.  Reynolds.. 


T.OST  58 
1,««5  SI 


Ing.  postage  and 
Ing.  postage  and 

postage  and 
Ing.  postage  and 

3oatage  and 


e,143  12 
1.0S9  9T 

Gie  sa 


Jorts    Louisville    Conven- 


express    

Printing,  postage  and 

express    

Expense  of  printing.. 
Postage  and  express,. 
Postage  and  express.. 
Printing,   postage  and 

Postue  and  express,. 
Printfiig,  postage  and 

Postage  and  express. . 

To  Mrs.   Bteveas 

2!ip«nM  of  convention 


Notes   panble    .....' i,tgl  00 


r.bv  Google 


Department  of  FinoMe 


•ALANCK  BHKKT— CentlnuMi 

Exchange  received  on  checki    t 
Pledsea  Bud  contributions  to 

Sale  of  once  fumlture 

Incld«ntala    ] 

From   Btatea  and  Pro  vine  ea 

toward  «zpeases   field 

wottar*    17,1 

Helundj  from  tolepbona  tolla 

and   telesTSma    ! 

Field  Workera'    Department         I 
Bipenaea   Committee   meet- 

Insa  knd  conferoncea  1 

Inaunuice    


1311    . 


DlaburMmenta. 


EMaconnt      and 


Travallns   ezpenaea... 
Telephone    and    tele- 


Chlcaao    ' 

DolliiT  Fund  1.0«  W 

Mexico  Tour S,TE9  » 

San  Fiandsco  ConTentlon..         GM  Cio 
Bxpentea  Clifton  Conference  GO  00 

On    hand,    account    pledgee 

new   tiiennlum  

Caab    baJance    on    luuid    In 

Building  Fund    

Balance    on    hand    July    I, 


tlTl.MO  U 
LESSON  COMMUTE!  FUND. 


JSi 


lin,»fl« 


.     EI9  »» 

17  77 
4M  K 

n  09 
n  n 

.  IBS  RS 
.  Lost  SO 
.    tn  t* 
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Dlabur**mwtU. 

TraTellng  ExpenseB   14,711)  06 

PrlntlnK    802  EE 

Poitase  and   ESxpTeaa lOT  90 

BtenoBr*.pb«r  and  Clark  Hire tn  It 

IncldeoULi  Elxpenaes  S3  4E 

ie,i«n 

REVNOLDS  FUND. 


Intereet  on  water  bonds t  22E  DO 

Interest  on  achool  bonds  (Oklattom&> 22E  00 

Interest  on  New  Jersey  school  bonds B7  Eo 

Quebec    pledge    38  oo 


Payments  to  Mrs.  Reynolds: 

AUKUBt  1.  IRDS t  TE  00 

November  2   0  2S 

Januanr   10,    1H9 TE  OO 

Pebruary  1  U  d» 

May  I   0  IS 

Angnet  I  7t  oo 

November  1   g  ze 


y  1«,  IBio.. 

April  to   . 


July  1  '.'.'.  TS  3D 

November  10 TS  00 

November  10   6  SS 

January  20,   1011 12  00 

Balance  on  hand,  July  t,  1911 


November  10   . 

November  10   6  2S 

January  20,   1011 12  00 

t    EIT  SS 
t  IS 

t    Eat  EO 


Five   per   cent  bonds,    School   Dlatrlct   No.    S,   Oarvin 

Covmty.   Oklahoma   tS.OOO  OO 

Fife  per  cent  bond,  Wenonah.  N,  J.,  School  District 2E0  DO 


MEXICO  FUND. 
RecMpti. 
Balance  on  hand  June  22,  1008 1    SOS  EI 


IS,2E0  00 

From  pledKes  l.EST  60 

^  .  11,197  01 

Protn  Oeneral  Fund  IjlT  i| 

H,2I4  20 
DI«burMm«nts. 

Traveling  expenses  to  Louisville  Convention J     84  20 

Quarterly  remitlances  to  C.  Scott  Wllllami I.IGO  00 

$S,M4  20 

LIFE   MEMBERSHIP   FUND. 

RecslpU, 

Balance  on  hand  June  23,  lOOS tfi.TEO  00 

H.   U.    Hamlll 1,000  00 

Ura.  Jacques  Weber 400  00 

Cbas.    W.   Dorvey 1,000  «0 

Charles    C.    StoU 1,000  00 

Bdlth  Wells   1,000  to 

Paul  c.  Wamn 1,000  00 


sra", 


W.  Watts .,„.  .. 

Nichols 1,000  00 


L     „z<..M;,C00gIf 


Department  of  Finance 


LIFE  MEMBERGHIP  FUND— Continued 

A  Friend  In  Providence %    GM  Ofl 

Catherine   C.    Went* 600  00 

Mr».  Mary  Foster  Bryner,  by  E.  K.  WatT«ti 1,000  0* 

J.  Shreve  Durham,  by  E.  K.  Warren 1,000  00 

Mrs.  AnniB  8,  OofTe SSO  00 

C.  H.  Alnley    760  «« 

Henry  Pharr   SDO  00 

Hush  Cork,  by  B.  K.  Warren 1.000  00 

8.  B.  Harding   280  00 

D.  B.  Johnston   334  00 

W.  B.  Jacobs,  by  E.  K.  Warren 1,000  00 

M.  P.  Perley   760  00 

C.  M.    Campbell 1.000  00 

B.  M.  Seln.  by  E.  K.  Warren 1.000  DO 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Bailey,  by  E.  K.  Warren l.OOO  00 

Wm.  A.  Brown,  by  B.  K.  Warren 1,000  00 

E.  K.  Mohr,  by  E.  K.  Warren 1,000  00 

David   C.    Cook 1,000  00 

D.  H.  Marbury   ISO  OO 

Wm.   A.    Wilson 1,000  00 

Elmer  WrlgM,  by— 

Mrs.  W.  C.   B.   Ranson tlOO  00 

B.  K.  Warren 100  00 

H.    L.    Baker 100  00 

Albert  la  Huls tOO  00 

P.    A.    WollB 100  00 

Wm.  A.  wiuon 100  00 

H.    L.    Baker 100  OO 

H.    M.   Hamlll    100  00 

goo  00 

Blahop  Vincent,  by  C.  D.  Hassey 1.000  OO 

Col.  Cowden.  by  E.  K.  Warren l.OOO  00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Reynolds,  by  B.  K.  Warren l.OOO  00 

Dr.  Blackall.  by— 

E.  K.  Warren KOO  OO 

Mlsa  Nellie  Miller 10  00 

Mrs.  E.   K.   Warren 10  00 

W.   N.    Hartshorn 100  00 

Pennsylvania  friends    40  00 

Chas.  W.  Dorsey 10  00 

F.  A.   Wells    10  00 

Mrs.    F.    A.    Wells 10  00 

Illinois   friends    100  00 

(00  00 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Jacobs,  by — 

Wm.  A.  Brown    t  25  01 

F.    A.    WeltB 200  00 

W.  C.  Pearce- 100  00 

Marlon  Lawmnce   Sunday-School 2E  00 

P.    J.    Crandall 5  00 

J.   H.   Moore 16  00 

Rhoades  and  Rhoades 10  00 

Andrew   Stevenson   SO  no 

B.   H.   Nichols 100  00 

A.  H.   Mills 100  00 

David  Bralnard  Allen,  by  E.  K.  Warren 1.000  0« 

H.    L.    Baker    JW  « 

C.   C.   Chapman 600  00 

M.  C.  Haiard,  by  W.  N.  Hartshorn 1,000  00 

Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  by — 

B.  K.   Warren...:..; 1100  00 

T.   W,   Waterman 100  00 

W,   N.   Hartshorn 100  00 

300  00 


L,.„,z<..m;,  Cookie 
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LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  FUNO-«ontlnuMl 
Jolm  W.  Butler,  by— 

c,  c.  etoii noo  00 

Praok   Hamilton    ICO  DO 

Herman   W,   Rock 60  00 

Jjia.  Balfour  100  00 

W,   CUroncB   Leach SE  DO 

W.   H.   Duncan 100  00 

Frederick  Goodrich,   Jr GOO 

Rev.   S.  J.  Inman 5  00 

P.   8.   Blair E  00 

Frances  B.  Kelley 10  00 

J.  C.  Heyna GOO 

Mra.  P.  P.  Shrlver 10  00 

MlBs  Minnie  Tnmbull IG  00 

Ur>.  Jean  Hobart 16  DO 

Miss   Cecil   Gerat t  00 

UUb  Belle  Smith G  00 

Cash    20  00 

8.  J.  Hyslup   3G  00 

iDtematlonal  office  force — 

Bert   Cashman    |10  00 

Mra  Ethel   Loveland    10  OO 

Urs.   Durgan    G  00 

lUaa  BeUe  amlth 6  DO 

UIbb  Ada  Demerent G  00 

HlBS  Anna  B.  Owens G  00 

Caab    G5  00 

Jane   B.   Smith GOO 

100  00 

nilDOla  AMOclatlon,   collected  by  MiM  Mary 

I.  Bran  and  Dr.  F.  8.  Gray 100  00 

Mr.  and  Stre.  Thomas  Hoore 100  00 

Mra.  Violet  Huntington  Blair G  00 

1006  00 

ia7,70»  00 

DleburMm«nu. 

Applied  on  Balarles $3, GOO  00 

West   Indies  Work 1,600  00 


■o  aSie 


jjldlnx  Fund 3.000  00 

To   Intermediate   Department 1,000  OO 

To   General   Fund 8.TG0  00 

To   Temperance   Department 2.S0O  OO 

To  Association  Day  Account 1,DOO  OO 

119.760  DO 

Unappropriated  July  0,  1911 17,969  00 

tS7.709  00 
FIELD   WORKERS'   DEPARTMENT. 
Recslpta. 

Balance  on  hand  June  Z2.  1908 t     4D  IT 

Contribution  to  eipeniies  of  Conference lOo  00 

aubtcrlptlons  to  State  papers <11  20 

Bales  <^  "DlBeata"   (reports  of  conference) 119  29 

(      SM  IS 

Dlibursementa. 

Incidental   expenses   t       3  30 

Printing   178  60 

Express    11  70 

To  editors  ol  State  papers  (subscriptions) 190  ID 

t     S8»  60 

Balance  on  hand  July  6.  1911 296  GB 

"l     ISO  16 


t,CoogIc 


us  Departmmi  of  FimutM 

KOREA  AND  JAPAN  FUND. 
Pram  pl«dK«a   


May  9,  1910.  to  TrMaur«r  World'B  8.  S.  Aran 7«  00 

Aug.  20,  1809.  to  Traaaurer  World'a  B.  B.  Aaan EOO  00 

Mar  20,  1909,  to  TreMUrer  World's  S.  S.  Aran t    GOO  00 

I  1.100  00 

Balanca  on  hand  July  S,  1911 1.390  ti 

t  i.ntu 
CHICAQO  TWENTY  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  FUND. 

ContrlbuUona I  t,Hi  90 


DdburMmanU. 

^.—^   ^M/^^n   VlrritBtlnn- 


Expanaea  ChlcajEO  Ttaltatloii- 


PHnUnr  1.S10  M 

BteDOsraphar  and  clar""  ""' —  ""*  '" 

Incidental  aipcnaea   . 


Btanosraphar  and  clark  bin 10<  EO 

'"""BntaJ  a~" — ^"  "'  '" 


Telephone  and  teleKrama  7.4S 

To  Cook   County   Sundaor- School   Anoclatlon,   account 

tbelr  abare  In  fund (DO  DO 

t  1,9BS  1* 

Balance  on  hand  July  0,  1911 1,111  tl 

t  I.OU  9* 
MEXICO   TOUR. 

From  reaerratlMiB  and  retunds tI,TG>  tl 

Prom  general  tund  9!  (7 

t  »,»1  M 

DIeburaementt. 

Printing  and  pocUxe I   188  73 

Refund  account  reaervatlana tGD  00 

Railroad  farea  2,»1»  00 

Advertlalns  IT  80 

Incidental  expenaea   tt  06 

— t  l,8tl  tt 


IKTEBNATIOHAI.  PLEDGEfl,  10114014. 

The  toUowInK  pledgee  were  made  at  the  Ban  Franclaco  Con- 
vention, June  S47  1911.  tor  the  aupport  ol  the  work  during  the  neit 


triennlum,  1911-1914.     The  cards  alBned  Indicate  plainly  that  the 
that  Fl 


Sledged  Ib  to  be  paid  semi-annually,  with  the  underetandlng 
ne  paymenta  are  to  be  made  on  or  before  Novemt>er  flrat  anS 
Uay  flrit  of  each  year,  beginning  with  November  Orat,  1911. 


States.  ProvlnceB  and  Terrltorlea,  Per  Total 

and  by  whom  pledged.  Annum    three  jn- 

ALABAMA    t  100  00 

Aphia  Huriburt  6  OO 

J.  Murphree  6  90 

J.  O.  Sima 1  GO 

Rev.  A.  R.  Wright  (one  year) 1  00 


r.bv  Google 


(It  00 


MerMtional  PleOge*  1911-19U  IBS 

ALASKA    

Hra.  Julia  A.  RNd,  Onat«d,  lUch t  10  00 

J.  N.  Baylor,  Toakum,  Texas G  OD 

Un.  3.  i,  OortDer.  ^nford,  Calif ID  00 

O.  J.  Liyncb,  San  I<eandro.  Calif i  OO 

Un.  F.  A.  WeUs,  Bvanaton,  Hi SB  DO 

Clarence  Thwlos,  Seattle,  Waeh 10  00 

t   195  00 

ALBERTA     t  UI  St 

Qeo.   B.   Dllisl« £0  00 

Mr.  and  lire.  LewU  LamlMrt 1  00 

SSI  DO 

ARIZONA    I  60  00 

Walter  Mill   SO  oo 

B.  H.  Stover S  00 

— S16  00 

ARKANSAS   I  lES  ES 

Julia  May  Peck i  00 

A.  Trieachman    IMS! 

W.  D.  Tounc  (one  rear) 2G  DO 

1,0!»  00 

BRITISH   COLUMBIA    «  200  00 

Albert   fltahler    GOO 

Noab  Shakeapeara  10  00 

CALIFORNIA,   NORTH    t  ZGO  DO 

B.  L,  Byw   10  00 

Ulsa  Helen  3.  Bristol S  OD 

R.  W.  Bloaaar  G  OD 

B.  H.  Bell  lone  year) SO  00 

lira.  A.  P.  B^tchley »  00 

I«alle  M.  Burweli 1  00 

itn.  J.  M.  Brou«h S  DO 

H.    J.    Barclay 100 

itn.  3.  P.  Boyd 26  00 

Hlsi  Uay  Brown  1  O) 

lira.  C.  J.  Bennett 1  00 

Lneila   BlaDebard    1  00 

Bev.  Otto  Braskamp 6  00 

Ura.  John  BsHli S  00 

H.  B.  Bell's  Bible  Clau 6  00 

Chaa.  U.  Campbell 100  00 

Ura.  Uary  A.  Curtis S  OD 

W.  P.  CroDendller 26  00 

Uary  U.  Crowder 6  00 

Blnney  da  For«*t   1  00 

J.  U.  Davis BOO 

E.  T.  Dollenmayer  <one  year) B  00 

Mra.  Q.   W.   Powda 6  00 

Ura.  D.  H.  Kvana S  00 

Ura.  C.  R.  Fisher 10  00 

C.  L.    Fish (00 

B.  C.   GIbaoD BOO 

H.  F.  Oranpner 10  00 

John   B.    Qurley BOO 

Ura.  B.   Qroppei' 5** 

Ulsa  H.  B.  diu^ner <  00 

J.   W.    Georva 100 

C.  J.  Hopklnson B  00 

Mrs.  R.  Q.   Bart t  GO 

Geo.  A.  Boucb 10  00 


9^.' 


..  _,  Hardman BOO 

B.  8.  Hull 1  DO 

B.   L,   Helsltiger 10  00 

Bellna   Harflesty    J  BO 

UlUeC  Ish !  00 

IcMph  Kearon  ■ G  « 


L  „z<.M;,CoogIt: 


194  Deportment  of  Txnanee 

CALIFORNIA,  NORTH— Contlnuad 

F.  N.   Komhaus t  *  M 

Cha»,  J.   U.  Koanls 10  00 

P.  B.  Keever iG  00 

Ed.  Kerr   1  00 

Hr.  and  Ura.  O.  J.  L.ynch B  00 

O.  J.   Lynch SB  00 

Wm.    E.    LelburK S  00 

Mrs.  Grace  Lacey 10  00 

John  Irfiuk   S  00 

M.   B.   LeiiVes    t  00 

HInnie  LleglnKer  I  00 

Mabel  LenCesty  1  00 

MrB.  E.  F.  Metlan    B  OO 

H.  Morton    BO  00 

Edward  H.    MartH    6  00 

Robert    Martin    E  04 

Mrs.   Jaa.   McNair    S  00 

Jamea  McNaIr   E  00 

L.  Q.  Manning  B  00 

Flora  Knox  and  Florence  ilcDoniild   B  00 

C.  C.  MalinsTen   1  00 

Dr.  C.  W.  Mallori-   E  00 

Misa  Alice  Naniniore  1  00 

Chaa.  N.  Odell   10  00 

Anna  B,  Owena   S  00 

Marlon  H.   Painter   B  00 

John  P.   Pdater    3  OO 

J.  1.  Parsons  iS  00 

J.   L.  Pendleton    B  OO 

MIBB  Laura  M.  Richards   E  00 

Fred  RotroBky   100 

Dr.  and  Mra.  R.  L.  Blgdon  10  00 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Beaa   1  00 

F.  H.  RIghter   E  OO 

Selden  Bturses   B  00 

J.    H.    Simpson    10  00 

C,  M.   Seeburt   BOO 

Q.   Stacey   100 

Mfb,  M.  a.  Smith    a  00 

Nellie   Alice  Smith    S  00 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Taylor   1  00 

Mrt.  A,   B.  Tuttt   10  00 


leUen 
'.  The 


Mrs.  M.  H.  Temple G  00 

Mrs.  and  Mlsa  Van  Zee  10  00 

Mra.  Muriel  N.  Wing  1  00 

B.  Woirall   100 

Lucy  M.  Washburn   E  00 

H.  A.  Weller   2G  00 

M.  A.  Waterman  2  60 

Mrs.  Cha*.   Zimmerman   (one  year)    100     ,515  H 

CALIFORNIA,  SOUTH t  260  00 

Romola  M.   Adams   1  00 

Mrs.    Chas.    A.    BaakervlUe    BOO 

J.  S.  Brubaker    3  00 

B.  L.   Byer   2E  DO 

H.  Q.  Denton    1  00 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Drake B  00 

A.   A.   Dugdale    10  00 

First  Brethren  B.   S.,   Los  Angelea  10  OO 

Peter  F.  Fesler E  00 

Mra.  M.  B.  Holmes  G  00 

Clam  a.  Herman  10  00 

W.  E.  Johnson   S  00 


IrtlernatiomU  Pledge*  19111914  195 

CAUFORNIA,  SOUTH— C»ntlnu«it 

B,  e.  LIbbr t  G  00 

Ur*.  Adelaide  W.  Lewaetra   S  M 

H.   A.  Matthews   GM 

NaUian    Newby    10  00 

W.  L.  Portorfleld  10  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  J.  H.  Sykes  G  00 

Dora  A.    Shearer    G  00 

Rev.    Herbert   Thomson    G  00 

C.  W.  Talbott  (one  year) G  «0 

DeWitt  Wise  1  OO 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  WbIIb   S  00 

El  8.  Palmlter IG  00 

tl,2il  00 

COLORADO    t  160  00 

Asai>clatlon  (one  year)   ITG  00 

Chafl.  H.  Brock  (one  year)   10  00 

Hn.  John  Carman  (one  year)   E  00 

Rev.  John  Carman  (one  year)  G  00 

O.    A,    Erdman    10  00 

Flrrt  Baptist  B.  9..  Trinidad   1  00 

Mrs.  John  Kyle   1  00 

3.    R.    Robinson    20  00 

Tour  Party  No.  4,  by  J.  R.  Robinson  25  00  ■ 

CON  N  ECTICUT     X  lOO  00 

a.  H,  WUUimu    60  00 

4G0  00 

CENTRAL   AMERICA 

Bmma  H.  Murphy.  Watson vl lie.  Calif t  10  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hamilton.  New  York  City 10  00 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Chlca«o.  Ill 25  00 

Morgnret  Ellen  Brown,  Lincoln,  Neb G  00 

DELAWARE     t  120  OO 

Jas.    B.   Ollcbrlst 10  00 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA t  150  DO 

Mt.  Vernon  Place  M.  B..  South,  SundAy-Scbool 16  06 

J,  W.  Relsner  T  GO 

Mrs.   J.   W.  Relsner 1  GO 

615  00 

FLORl  DA    I  25  00 

Association  (one  year) GO  00 

Mrs.  W.  C.  B.  RawBon 60  00 

First  Baptist  Sunday -Bchool.  Tampa  (one  year) S3  34 

H.   C.   Orovea SO  00 

J.  H.  Miller G  00 

Wm.  Roeers   10  00 

James  Sfrnpaon  6  00 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Wetherell E  00 

413  34 

IDAHO    I  50  00 

i.    P.    Consdon 10  00 

Rev.  J.   K.   UacOlUlvray 2  00 

Geo.    M.    Reed 2B  00 

Ml  00 

ILLINOIS    11.500  00 

By  A.  H.  Mills  and  F.  A,  Wells GO  00 

Hiss  Roee  Arnold  G  00 

Arthur  L.  Brabrook 26  00 

Mrs.  Adrlenne  Boj'd 100 

Win.  A,  Brown GO  00 

Mary  Foster  Bryner 25  00 

Mary  Foster  Bryner  (Mexico) 26  00 

Mary  I.  Bran G  OO 

L.  C.  Blsbee  (one  year) 2  00 


IM  Departme^  of  Fwaaoe 

ILLINOId— C«ntlnuwi 

H.   P.   Crowell I  IM  W 

Edward  T.  CliMold t  M 

David  C   Cook 1,000  00 

Mr.  and  Hra.  C.  E.  Ctark (  OO 

HuKh  Cork  GO  00 

Bert  Caahman  IE  00 

L««Uo  J.  Doddi U  DO 

Clar«Dca  I*  Depew.. 


J.  D.  DempMy  (odo  y , ..  „ 

Cvanaton  Avenue  M.  B.  S.  B.,  Chicago,  (one  year)  10  00 

W.  C.  Eadta  (one  ycu-) COO 

MlM  Cbrlaay  HaJd«nuui C  00 

C.  Bumble ID  00 

Un.  Hary  P.  Hurst E  OO 

Florence  JeSers    G  00 

Ur.  and  Mra.  Everett  B.  Johnson i  00 

Hiae  Jean  JamleBon E  00 

Hlsa  Bthel  M.  Kay 100 

W.    D.    Kimball BOO 

Hra.  I^  J.  lARiflon SG  00 

lira.  Bthel  Lovtiand 10  00 

MiaB  Virginia  H.  Unn E  00 

H.    T.   Lay 10  00 

Hr.  and  Hra.  H.  U.  Leyda SO  OO 

Hra.  Anna  E.  Uatthewi  (one  year) e  00 

Qeo.  W.  Miller lo  00 

A.  H.  UUIs GOOO 

Franklin  HcElfreah   tt  It 

Dr.  F.  B.  Moorehead  (one  year) gt  DO 

8.  Li.  HcCrory  (one  year) IG  00 

Htia  Content  Patterton  (one  year) i  00 

W.   8.   Rearlck 10  00 

HIaa  Jane  B.  Smith G  00 

Bacramento  Bible  dau  (one  yew) 10  H 

MlM  Jane  Walker  (one  year) 1  00 

Mlas    Nellie    Wanener G  00 

Mrs.  J.  R.  WlUott  (one  year) 10  00 

J.  H.  Wlllott  (one  year) tO  00 

H.  O.  Welle  (one  year) 100  00 

Wealeyan  Bible  Cfaae  (one  year) 7«  OS 

11 

INDIANA     t  SBO  00 

J.   F.  Altermatt BO  00 

John  Andrea 2  00 

8.  B.  Arbosast  (one  year) 6  00 

John  a.  Baker  (one  year) 10  00 

Hiss  (Gertrude  Brown t  00 

Adam  H.   Bartel 10  00 

Ulaa  Ina  Burton   (one  year) g  oO 

Uae  C.  Burton  (one  year) G  00 

Rev.  Wm,  N.  Dresel 10  00 

Wm.  N.  Dresel'H  Suntlay -School 10  00 

Oeo.  Devlne  (one  year) G  00 

E,   O.   Eberhardt BOO 

B.  Uoyd  Ferris  (one  year) 1  00 

Elmer  E.  Hunserf ord  (one  year) g  00 

W.  C.  Hall  2t  00 

Frank  Hartman  (one  year) 10  00 

Francis  Hodaon  (one  year) 10  00 

Emmet  E.  Jester  (one  year) S  00 

HlBB  Louise  Koehrlns   10  00 

<3eo.  B.  King-  (one  year) JO  00 

Andrew  Kramer  (one  year) 10  00 

JosUh  HorHi   10  00 

Wm.  P.  Meyer  (one  year) 1  00 


InternatMMMl  PMff«t  1911-1914  Vil 

INDIANA— Contlnutd 

E.  a.  Morris  (ona  vear] t  E  00 

a.  M.  Kelnvahl  (one  year) 10  00 

Suaan  G.  Howe  (one  year) 1  00 

D.   O.    Bklllen    10  00 

BL  Paul's  M.  E.  Bunday -School  (one  year) 30  do 


Qrawi^Sykej   (one  j^) 1  00 

tl,S»  00 


Un.  Ruth  A.  Woods 

J.  D.  WaJbrook  (one  yeari 
Cttu.  C.  Ward  foiie  year! 


IOWA    I  200  00 

.  Aasodatlon   (one  year} 100  OO 

AnocUUon.  by  F.  A.  Wells £00  00 

J.  C.   Borsan 6M 

B.  W.  Day GOO 

J.   F.  Bardln iG  00 

Stanwood  United  Pr«abyterJan  Sunday-School t  00 

Suth   Bherk    i  00 

1,GM  00 

HAWAII 

C.  H.  Dickey I  S6  00 

a.   C   MUTpby 10  00 

lOG  00 

KANSAS    t  60O  00 

°     '       ■■ -— «    25  00 

E  00 

E  00 


10  00 


W.  F.   Muenieninayer ZE  00 

PreBbyterlan   8unday-3cbool.   Sallna 2S  00 

Mrs.  ifary  Ida  Strang G  00 

1,»«8  00 

KENTUCKV    t  800  00 

lUra    Stella   Archdeacon S  00 

Baraca    Clau,   PreBbyterlan   Church,    Ludlow   (one 

year)    2  00 

Hlnnlo  M.  Brunner  (one  year) 2  00 

ClUton  Crew»nt  HUl  M.  E.  Sunday  School 10  DO 

Crescent  Hill  PreBbyterlan  Church  (one  year) 6  OO 

Alex.    R.    Denny G  00 

Association,  by  J.  Shreve  Durham 100  00 

Mrs.  Jennie  K.  HIU 1  DO 

Pauline  Hocker   1  00 

■    -                   GOO 

y  (one  year) 10  00 

10  00 

) 6  00 

10  00 

>l,  Ludlow  (one  year)...  3  00 

60  DO 

GO  00 

2G  00 

10  00 

SG  00 

2B  00 

ill G  00 

iiinday-Schoicdl '  Louttvllle 
BOO 


L  „.<.  cCooglt: 
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K  BNTUCKY— Contlnusd 
r  WatlBce.., 


EUr  Watli 
Davla.. 


LOUISIANA   

C.  B.   Coz 

W.  C.  and  Marlon  Lawrence  Elliey . . 


Q.   C.  Patteraon. 


MANITOBA     I  ZOO  00 

MAINE t  150  DO 

NIran   C.   Bates 5  00 

MARYLAND    t  MM 


MASSACHUSETTS    t  6(10  00 

Ow).  W.  Bean 2  00 

Hmnllton   8.    Conant 10  OO 

eilzabeth   B.   Dawes 100  00 

T_.   ..    ^--w..-..   '  — e  year) E  00 

' '                      6  00 


W.  N.  Hartshorn  (one  year) !!!!!'.'.!      GOO  00 


ntnny  C.  Baicom.. 

Anaon  Boersma   

C.  W.  Campbell  (one  year) 

C.  H.   Oumey 

Orace  Reformed  Sun  day- School  (on< 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  C.  HIgbee 

Miss  Hattle  Henderson 

A.  B.  Hansen   

B.  K.    Homer 

Mrs.   John  Hicks 

Mm.  David  L.  Holbrook  (one  year).. 


_.   K.   Mobr 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Mohr 

R.   A.   McPherson 

Chaa.  W.  Picket]  (one  year).. 

Mrs.  Julia  A.   Reed 

Ruby   M.   Randall... 
Chrlstabel   Sawyer    , 


Intematioiial  Pledget  1911-1914 

M1NNK80TA  *  MOM 

Mr.  and  Mra.  P»ul  S.  Dt«trick 10  00 

BL  A.  BiUlOtt n  00 

Flwt   PreapyMTtoii  Bundfcy-achool  (one  year) ^00 

C  3.  Hunt  (ona  year)  '"  "'' 


Hendrteli 6  00 

t    T40  DO 


^tUe  E.   Rice, ■.!'! ■..'.'.'. 5  00 

B.  C.   Waller,  "  "" 


"'«"M'PP'      '  ^°°  ""          600  00 

MIWOURI     *  ^'HR 

HaiTl«t  Bona  Beard g  00 

Hlu  Mabel  L.  BaUey 6  00 

Dr.   D.  N.  Dabbs f  "0 

Paul    H.   GlbBOD 6  00 

FY»Dk   P.   Haya "00 

Philip  Stummel |  t™ 

A.    E^Whitaker B_00       ^  ^^^  ^ 

MONTANA     *  »00 

J.  A.  Alford  and  wife 10  00 

Hev.  H.  A.  Camahan  (one  year) 20  00 

Jaa.   A.   Metcall ■■■  ■ f  Sx 

ABBocIatlon.  by  F.  W.  Wallace »  00         ^^  ^^ 

NEBRASKA   »  MOW 

Harfaret    Ellen   Brown »  Wj 

H,  W.  Freeman  (on*  year) ■ .  ■  '2  2! 

Flrat  ChrlHtlan  Sunday-School,  Lincoln  (one  year) . .  B  00 

John   D.   Haakell 100  00 

HtH  K.  B.  Kult J  00 

Mrs.  C.  W.  UlUe >  00 

n.  P.  McVey  (one  year) B  oo 

W.  L.  OBbome  (one  year) ■  ■  •  ■  •  ■  ■  ■■  v  ■■,■■,■  ■  ^o  "o 

Phllethea  Claaa,  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Lin- 

coin   (one  year) ■ 5  00 

Mrs.  I*  A.  Trenler  (one  year) i  oo         ^^^  ^ 

t  100  01 


SO  00 
10  00 


NEVADA    ■ 

O.  A.  Brdman  (one  year) 

W.   Clarence   Leach 

NEW    HAMPaHIHE    *  '?S  SS 

Q.   W.    Bingham »0  00 

C.   O.   KonSck 600 

Natt.  T.   Platta - »  *0 


Flora  K.  Stone. . 
NEW  JKR8KY  . 


Ada  H.   WlUson.. 


.  .t  eoo  DO 


G  00 

1.816  00 

NEW  MIXICO  . 


McCoy 

,.    Ogle 

Ln^a  B.  Price. - 


W.  Q.  Ogle. 
--■      Ln^a 


NEW    YORK. 

J.  T. 


oaVa^PreabyterUn  Sunday-School.  Lockporl !  00 

D.  Stuart  Itodige  (one  year) 200  00 

W.    A.    Duncan >2  JO 

Chaa    U   Gilbert.,,,. ,*  JO 

Herbert    8.    HarrtH 'S  « 

Hlas  May  Hudion  (one  year) |  J" 

aimon  E.  Hallagan  g  JJ 

Henry  S.  Jacobv.. S  gg 

William   Q.    Llghtroote 5  00 


L  „.<..  cCooglt: 
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NEW  YORK— Contlnuad 

C1*nt  L.  IXKimli \ t  10  M 

C,   B.  PitteTKWi 76  M 

Mrs.   B.   W.   Sherwood 10  CO 

Cbss.  R.  Saul 10  00 

J.  B.  MlUraiV 10  00 

«,mM 

NEWFOUNDLAND    t  GO  00 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  AND  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.!  liG  00 

Mrs.    A.    Lucaa 2i  DO 

P.  R.  Hurray  (one  year) 10  00 

W.  B.  Tennant  (one  year) 10  00 

an  w 

NORTH   CAROLINA    t  B«  OT 

Ckilored   ABSOClatlon    EO  DO 

Rev.  I.«wli  Collins  (one  year) C  00 

Hra.  Je)iol«  C.  Hoorbtad G  00 

NORTH   DAKOTA   t  ISO  00 

A.  Lk  Blltiop U  13 

H.  B.  anfflUi 21  00 

Iflna  I.  ajelhBus S  00 

O.  A.  Hnoto G  H 

IflM  A.  Hatuen G  «0 

D.  A,  HowBor (00 

Hlu  U.  Hannn S  00 

W.  J.  Lana 10  00 

Hra.  Martha  D.  HcOaIn G  00 

Samuel  J.  Pease 2S  00 

Walter  A.  8now SO  00 

W.  J.  Wtddlfleld 10  00 

W.  J.  WiddlQeld  tone  year) 10  00 

tn » 

NOVA   SCOTIA    t  100  00 

Uaud  B.  Christie 10  00 

Htb.  R.  O.  Ijinan s  00 

M.  T.  SockweU  (one  year) 10  00 

OHIO  I1.U0  OO 

HIM  Bessie  Allen 1  00 

Hra.  U.  K.  Berger 10  00 

O.  B.  Borshan) 10  Oo 

E.  Ia  Barrett 10  00 

Hra,  C.  8.  Beiserer  (one  year) 10  00 

Hra.  Phebe  A.  Curtlss 10  M 

H.  C.  Cridland  (one  year) G  00 

B.  A.  Doan 10  0« 

F.  H.  Bllenberger »  OO 

J.  C.  M.  Floyd G  00 

J,  A.   Puhr 100 

P.  C,  Qatewood G  00 

B.  Q.  Kurt« G  OO 

C.  W.  Shlnn 1  00 

Rev.   Chr.  Staebter 6  00 

D.  T.  Scboonover  (one  year) 10  00 

Ed.  L.  TOiuiK «  00 

OKLAH  OMA    f  lit  II 


4,onH 


A.  R.  Carpenter. . .  - - 

First  Preabyterlan  Cbureh.  Olclahoma  City  (one  year)  G  00 

Holcomb  Bible  Claas,  Oklahoma  City 10  00 

Ivin  O.  Rlcbardaon BOO 

ONTARIO 1  360  00 

Theron  aibion 10  00 

'Wm.  Hamilton   10  0* 


Mamationdl  Ptedfiea  1311191* 

ONTARIO— Continued                                                                ^  „  . 

i.  3.  Itoclano t  26  00 

Rev.  A.  L  TMrybarry 6  00 

OREGON                                                                                        t  100  DO 

O.  W.  BIIIInSB 26  00 

F.  B.  BUllngton S  00 

Mr».  Wllda  Bellknap 6  00 

H.  A,  Anderson 6  00 

Mra,  H.  J.  Cheadlo 6  00 

Hiss  Qr&ce  A.  OtUlam 6  OO 

L  Q.   Knotta 1  00 

A,  A.  MorUB  8S  00 

Chaa.  A.  PhippB 10  00 

Rev.  &nd  Mrs.  Schnabenland BOO 

A.  M.  WlUlamH 1  00 

PHILrPPINE   ISLANDS 

By  J.  W.  RldBway %  »  00 

PENNSYLVANIA  tl.SBO  00 

Oeorxe  W.  Bailey 100  00 

Percy  L.  Craig 10  00 

Itory  B.  Clark 6  00 

U.  v.  DePorest 6  00 

~  •worth  M.  E.  Sunday- School,  Philadelphia G  00 


Hermon  Eldredge  ...'. 6  00 

Alexander  T.  Ftcidley 20  00 

Calvin  M.  Hayes 10  00 


1^%\ 


I.  McCaftertv 2B  00 

W.  B.  SmUey 10  00 

Horace  H.  Stnink  (one  year) 2  00 

J.  K.  Schults  (one  year) G  00 

Arthur  N.  Taylor 10  00 

John  Walton 26  00 

TouDK  Men's  BIbip  OaES,  Johnstown S  00 

QUEBEC    *  110  00 

RHODE  ISLAND I  100  00 

Isaac  B.  Burgess »  OO 

Providence  Lithograph  Company lOO  00 

SOUTH     CAROLINA     I  IBB  OO 

Association  (one  year) -  ■  ■  ■■■••■•  »J»  "J 

—  •      -y  Dept.,  Greenwood  Presbyterian  Church...  se  oO 

■llcbolson    6  00 

SASKATCHEWAN     t  |£  00 

Association    (one    year) 60  00 

Stuart    Mulrhead    26  00 

SOUTH   DAKOTA   »  100  00 

f.    P.    Leach 10  00 

Mrs.   T.   I*  Torgeaon 2  00 

Frank    Thompson    10  00 

TENNESSEE ......|  200  00 

Junior   Department.    Second    Presbyterian    Sunday 

School.    Memphis    : 6  00 

J.    A.    Wilson 10  00 

TEXAS     *2.O0O  00 

Jay    B.    Adams 25  00 

wmiam   Q.   BeU 5  00 

R.   B.    Burt 20  00 

Calvary  Baptist  Stmday-School  (one  year) 10  00 


L  „.<  cCooglt: 


802  Dopartment  of  Fimmm 

TEXAft— ContlnuMl 

Tate  Hick* t  600 

Z.  A.  HudHon   (One  year) 10  00 

Mr,  ana  Mrs.   Elvan   Morgan 100  00 

Jas.   M.   Robertson GOO 

Rev.  A.  E.  Rector S  0( 

J.  H.  Rogers E  00 

Robt  E.  Vinson 10  0* 

Robt.  H.  W«bb  (one  year) 10  00 

TouDK  Men's  Bantca  Class,   First  H.   B.   Sunday- 
School     3  £0 

ii,sn» 

UTAH    t  BO  00 

W.  H.  Shermer 30  00 

MOM 

VERMONT     t  100  00 

Association    (on«   ysar) 200  00 

VIRGINIA    I  160  00 

Rev,   I.    8,   Anfleraon 6  00 

Wen.   Hon  Carrlnxton GOO 

John   CaTdwell    10  00 

B.   F.  Moomaw G  00 

Mrs.  EUiaP.  Neale  (one  year) 2  00 

WASHINGTON,    EAST    I  MO  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  a.  Duerfeldt  (one  year> fi  00 

B.   C.   Knapp 10  00 

Wtn.    I..    McKacbran S$  3t 

Rev.  C.  B.  Sears 1  00 

Mrs.  Hester  A.  Bplcer !  00 

WASHtNGTON,  WEST    t  ISO  OO 

Association  (one  year) 3D0  00 

Bethany   Presbyterian   Sunday-School SG  DO 

D.  B.  Johnston  (one  year) 100  00 

Miss  Ollva  Johnson  (one  year) E  00 

Mrs.  J.  R,   Pbelps G  00 

Cbe«t«r   H.   Thompson 10  00             ^ 

WEST  VIRGINIA   t  Si3  SI 

L«slle   Jacobs   Arnold E  00 

Miss  M.  V.  Oraham 6  00 

It.  B.  Hansel  (one  year) 1  00 

T.  Harcellus  Marshall  (one  year) 10  00 

Nellie  Osgood   (one  year) G  00 

Zelma   Plerpont    GOO 

Mrs.   J,   P.    Bhafer S  00 

A.  8.  Thomas GOO 

HIS.  Bma  well. I_00     ^_^^ 

WISCONSIN    t  1Z&  00 

Association  (one  y<ar> 80  DO 

Prttnces  Bmyton   E  00 

first  Conn^gatlonal  Sunday-School,  Sbeboygati 10  00 

Mrs.    F.    Gasser G  00 

W.  J.  Semelroth  (one  year) 10  OO 

Thos.  Wallac*   (one  year) i  00         „  ^ 

WVOM INO     t  2E  00 

L.   L.  lAUshlln G  00          ^  |^ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Cash    *  1  00 

Robt.  a.  Goodman,  Jr.,  rot 
Dora  Pomeroy  (one  year), 
lira.  Bubb  (one  year) 


L  „.<.  cCooglf 


htematitmal  FUOget  1911-1914 

MISCELLANEOUS-Contlnutd 

Jennie  B.  Robb %       G  00 

Qeorsla  Bobertson   SS  DO 

WEST  INDIES  ' 

Cub«  National  AaaoctaUon.  by  6.  A.  Neblett |     2S  DO 

8.   A.   Neblett too 

W.   C.   PearcB BO  00 

Nonon  H.   Little 2t  00 

Julia  C.   Fielder G  00 

ThoB.  Varney  25  00 

Aieiander   Henry    2S  DO 

Mra.  J.  A.  Randolph 1  00 

C.   C.  Keslnger 60  00 

Tbe  Women  %  Algerian  Mlaslon  Band: 

M™.  John    HiokB Va  00 

Mra.  W,  C.  B.  Rawaon IS  00 

M™.  W.  C.  Pearce 10  00 

Mra.  J.   A.   Walker 1  00 

El  00 

UFE 'UEUSEBSHIFS 

C.  H.  Alniey %  2E0  00 

Dr.  John  W.   Butler 9G  00 

C.    R.    Blackall GEO  DO 

H.  L  Baker.. 
Ifrs.  H.  U  Bal 

R.  H.  Boyd,  by  W.  N.  Aartahom,. 

C.  C.  Chapman 

Mrs.  David  C.  Cook 

Mri.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  by  Mra.  W.  N.  Hartshorn 

Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.  D.,  by  W.  N.  Hartsbom.. 

Blabop  Geo.  W.  Clinton,  by  W.  N.  Hanahorn 

I^ea  X.  M.  Dunton.  by  IW.  N.  Ha — ' 

TbOfl.  V.  Elliey.  by  W.  N   Hartsh 

B.  O.  Bicell  

Five  by  Job.  Emery.. 


,   K.  Warre 


Blabop  Wesley  3.  Galna,  by  W.  N.  Hartshorn 

Ura,  Annie  S.  Goffe k 

8.  B.  Harding  7E 

F.  W.   HartweU 6( 

Mra.  W.  N.  Hartabom l.OC 

81i  by  H.  J.  Heln« e.D« 

H.   M.    Hamlll l.OC 

Geaeml  R.  D.  Johnston,  by  W.  N.  Hartshorn 1,DC 

Mrs.   B.    F.    Jacobs SI 

W.  C.  Johnston,  Jr 1.0« 

W.  C.  Johnston   1.00 

D.  S.  Johnston   6( 

Mlw  Busts  M.  Juden,  by  Louisiana  Sunday-School  Assn.  1,00 
Three  Life  Uembershlps  for  Cuba,  by  Loulalana  Sunday- 


Rev,  j 


Lucas,  by 


.  K.'warten!'..! 1,000  00 


W.  c,  Uerrltt   by  B.  K.'warren.'. 


Prank  Hamilton  . 


;,  CoOglc 


Department  of  Finan^ 


Indiana   Sunday-School   Araoclatlon. . . . 

...     BO  00 

l.DOD  00 
1,000  00 
1.000  oo 
1.000  00 
1,000  00 
l.OOO  00 
1.000  00 


Total   |]0,!«  0' 


r.bv  Google 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 


Mas.  Mabt  Foster  Bbtneb,  Scpibintendbnt. 

coHinTTEE  1911-1914. 

A.  H.  MiUa,  Chairman Decatni-,  lU. 

T.  Gordon  Busaell Winnipeg,  Man, 

Don  Kinney  Newton,  Kan. 

W,  L.  McEachran Spokane,  Wash. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Bell San  FranciKo,  CaL 

UtB.  J.  "W.  Barnes Newark,  N.  J. 

Mra.  H.  M.  Hiunill NashTme,  Tenn. 

MtB.  J.  A.  Walker Denver,  Colo. 

Miss  Minnie  Allen Little  Eock,  Ark, 

Miss  Helen  Palk Winnipeg,  Man. 

MfB.  H.   M.   Leyda Chicago,   lU. 

Mra.  T.  H.  Hagcman Oakland,  Cal. 


B£FOBT  OF  EI^MEKTABT  OEFABTUEMT 

BY  MRS.  MARY  roSTEB  BRYHCR,  STIPT. 

Organization 

It  gives  me  pleasare  to  report  that  the  orgsnixation  of  the  Elemental; 
Department,  as  an  integral  part  of  each  State  and  ProTincial  Association, 
with  an  Elementary  Superintendent  at  work,  is  almost  complete  throogb- 
ont  the  entire  field.  The  only  exceptions  are  Alaska  and  Newfonndland, 
not  yet  fully  organised,  Quebec  and  Old  Mexico,  where  the  Elementary 
work  is  under  the  care  of  the  General  Secretaries,  and  New  Mexico,  now 
looking  for  an  Elementary  Superintendent. 

Office — Iill)raT7 
The  oeutralication  of  all  departments  in  the  Chicago  office  has  strength- 
cned  the  affiliation  of  the  Elementary  Department  with  the  others.    Dur- 
ing the  trienniiim  Miss  Annabelle  Owens  has  served  as  the  faithful  Office 

Secretary.     A  liBraiy  Of  teofcs  and  lesson  helps  pertaining  t'o  Elementary 
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grades  was  Btarted  earl;  in  the  trienniiiin.  Through  tbe  kindneea  of  tbe 
Tariona  pablisliera  this  haa  gronn  rapidl;  until  fire  ahelvea  ha^e  bwn 
filled.  The  publiabiDg-  houaea  have  been  most  generooa  in  auppljing 
aeveral  booka,  alao  aamplps  of  graded  leaaon  helpa,  to  all  Stale  and 
Prorincial  Elementary  SuperiutendentB. 

£leiiwntai7  OonmlttM 

No  full  meetings  of  the  large  Elementary  Committee  have  been  poadUt, 
bnt  manj  personal  conferences  have  been  arranged  with  individaali  or 
small  gronpe  of  the  eommittee.  Becaose  of  their  experience  in  Elemen- 
tary work  the  services  rendered  on  the  committee  and  in  the  field  bj 
Mrs.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Lamoreaux,  Mrs.  Hamill,  Uisa  Allen,  Mrs,  Walker,  and 
Miss  Palk,  have  been  especially  valuable.  Every  plan  has  been  enbinitted 
to  the  entire  committee  for  their  information,  suggestions,  critieimna  or 
approval.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  A.  H.  Mills  haa  given 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  vrork. 

International  Elementary  Saperlntendent 

For  six  years  preceding  this  trienniam  two  iromen  as  latematiou] 
workers  were  available  for  Elementary  work  in  the  field.  During  Ibe 
present  trienniam  only  one  has  been  employed.  Her  field  work  has  been 
dlatribnted  over  forty-four  states  and  provinces.  Previous  acquainlasM 
with  the  entire  field,  tlie  Qeneral  Secretaries  and  Elementary  Superintend' 
ents,  made  it  easier  to  continue  the  work  as  planned  and  developed  by 
Mrs.  Barnes. 

World's  OonTeation 

The  World's  Convention  at  Washington  afforded  ft  welcome  opportmiity 
for  special  meetings  with  State  and  Provincial  Elementary  Superintend- 
ents, thirty-two  of  whom  were  present,  together  with  many  well-knowB 
specialists  and  lesson  writers.  The  Elementary  conferences  provided 
the  first  opportunity  far  general  discussiou  of  the  new  Graded  LesMns 
and  Graded  Union  problems.  More  than  five  hundred  attended  esd 
Elementary  BessiDU. 

LeafletB  and  Uteratute  Sent  Ont 

The  varieties  of  work  associated  with  the  Elementary  Grades  make  it 
necessary  to  carry  a  larger  number  of  leaflets  than  any  other  department 
Several  new  ones  have  been  written.  The  introduction  of  the  Graded 
Lessons  necessitated  changes  so  that  aeveral  have  been  revised  and  ethen 
win  be  re-written  in  the  early  future. 

Special  News-Letters  and  a  Message  were  printed  and  distributed  to 
the  Unions,  and  misedlaneons  copy  prepared  for  issues  of  Intematioital 
Newt-Letters  and  state  papers. 
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Tbe  reports  from  Vht  field  are  encouraging,  vith  marked  increasa  in 
HTeral  phases  of  work.  Cradle  Bolls  have  incieaaed  sixtf  per  eent. 
There  ar«  more  separate  departments  and  separate  laains  for  Begumera, 
Primar;  and  Junior,  than  ever  before. 

£l«iQ«atarT  8iip«iliit«]idaiitB 

The  name  "Elementary  Superintendent"  haa  been  almost  tmanimonslj' 
adopted  in  place  of  the  former  name,  "Primarj  Secretarj."  Becanse 
of  tbe  bvaitj  and  faithful  cooperation  of  the  splendid  and  efficient  band 
of  (is^-seyon  State  and  ProviDcia]  dementarj  Superintendents,  the  work 
is  progressing.  With  scarcelj  any  exceptions  thej  are  graduates  of  a 
teacher-training  course.  Tbej  belong  to  ten  denominations;  twenty-five 
of  them  are  here;  their  opportunities  for  promoting  the  work  differ 
greatlj.  Thirteen  states  employ  Elementary  Soperinteadenta  on  aalaiy 
for  the  entire  time,  which  enables  them  to  attend  conventions  and  insti- 
tatea,  and  to  know  their  eonn^  helpers  peiaonally.  Six  of  these  paid 
Superintendents  devote  part  time  to  superintending  another  department 
or  to  general  office  work — in  fact  all  are  ready  to  assist  in  general  Add- 
work,  or  wherever  moat  needed.  I>uring  the  trienninm  five  of  the 
State  Elementary  Superintendents  have  been  called  upon  to  act  as  Oen- 
aral  Secretaries  for  several  months,  or  a  year,  because  of  emergencies 
caused  by  death  or  resignation  of  a  Qeneral  Secretary.  Ten  others  work 
on  salary  for  part  of  each  year,  varying  from  a  few  hours  each  week  to 
sight  months.   . 

By  far  the  larger  nnmber,  thirty-four,  give  voluntary  service  vrithont 
other  remuneration  than  the  blessing  whieh  comes  from  helping  others, 
■nd  they  want  to  hdp  more.  Th^  only  expressed  regret  is  that  they 
cannot  get  into  tbe  field  to  meet  the  county  workers.  Their  vision  is 
greater  than  tbdr  opportunity.  Nearly  aU  could  go  if  thdr  expensea 
eonld  be  assured.  Most  of  tbem  are  sapplied  with  stationery,  postage  and 
a  limited  quantity  of  leaflets  for  distribntion;  others  have  paid  theii  own 


Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Walker,  who  began  in 
March,  1892,  to  serve  as  Primary  (now  Elementary}  Superintendent  in 
Colorado.  Without  salary  she  has  devoted  half  her  time  each  year  to 
field  work,  besides  assisting  very  often  in  the  State  office,  a  gift  of 
almost  twenty  years  of  continuons  service.  She  has  rendered  valuable 
■asistanee  on  special  occaaions  in  several  other  States. 

The  work  is  grovring  in  more  remote  portions  of  our  field.  As  a  lesnlt 
of  the  tours  of  "fr.  Lneai^  Slementary  Superintendents  have  been  ap- 
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pointed  in  BkrlmdM,  CiMta  Biea,  Coba,  Hondnraa,  Puiuna  and  Trinidid. 
We  have  an  Elementary  Superintendent  for  H^paii,  and  Hr.  Fianl  k 
Brown  broaght  baok  from  his  recent  trip  tlie  name  of  the  neni;  appainted 
Elementary  Superintendent  for  the  Philippines. 

SUndud  «f  Exc«llanc« 
This  baa  furnished  a  definite  aim,  which  some  have  attained,  and  to- 
ward which  others  ere  striving: 
1.    A  Cradle  BoU  (birth  to  three) . 
8.     Beginners  Department  (or  class),  children  3,  4  and  5. 

3.  Primary  Department  (or  class),  children  6,  7  and  8. 

4.  Junior  Department  (or  class),  children  9,  10,  11  and  12. 

6.  Separate  room  or  separation  by  cnrtains  or  screens  for  each  de- 
partment. 

6.  Blackboard,  or  substitute,  used  in  all  three  departments. 

7.  Beginners  Letsons  for  children  under  fl. 

8.  Qiaded  Lessone  (or  Supplemental  with  the  Uniform  Lessons)  for 
thePrimatr. 

9.  Qraded  Lessons  (or  Supplemeotal  with  the  Uniform  Leaoni)  lot 
the  Junior. 

10.  Each  teacher  a  graduate  or  student  of  a  Training  ConiM,  oi  i 
member  of  a  Beading  Circle,  or  Qraded  Union. 

8Ut«  Mw 

To  encourage  the  workers  to  present  vividly  a  general  idea  of  the  to*- 
ditiona  of  Elementary  work,  Buggeations  were  sent  to  each  State  tai 
Provineial  Superintendent  for  the  preparation  of  a  map  to  be  dispUjed 
at  varioua  eouTentions  and  to  be  included  in  the  exhibit  at  San  FraoeiKa. 

The  Snpeiintendente  responded  most  heartily  and  have  reported  nm 
interest  aroused  among  county  workers  wherever  theee  maps  havg  been 
displayed.  They  show  where  County  Elementary  Superintendents  li»» 
been  appointed ;  which  ones  have  sent  fresh  reports ;  where  Qraded  UDioM 
are  located;  the  counties  in  whose  conventions  Elementary  work  has  been 
presented,  and  the  counties  -rieited  by  the  State  or  Provindal  Ekanta? 
Superintendent. 

TOemeaistj  Button!  asd  Oolon 

Oonsidiuable  onthnsiasm  and  orifduilit;  have  developed  rsgsjding  ^ 
Elementar;  batton  and  colors,  green  and  wtiite,  and  tlieir  use  is  inenai- 
ing  in  man;  Interesting  ways:  for  printing  programs,  leaflets  and  sU- 
tioneryj  decoration  of  rooms,  choice  of  flowers  and  table  decoratioiw; 
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ribbons  for  tying  Cradle  Boll  and  promotion  cartifieatce.    The  meaning 
is  appropriBte  to  Elementary  Qradea ;     ' '  Firrt  the  Blade. ' ' 

Oiaded  Unions 

The  name  ' '  Oraded  Union ' '  has  been  geaeraUy  adopted.  The  tianai- 
tiou  to  Graded  Lessone  proved  too  difficult  for  some,  especially  the 
Bmaller  UnioDB  with  limited  memberabip.  And  yet  soma  of  these  have 
learned  to  emphaaize  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching  rather  than 
the  methods.  The  Unions  that  have  lived  and  flourished  are  the  ones 
nhich  have  planned  for  definite  and  continued  study  of  the  various 
phases  of  teacher-train ing,  missionary  methods,  story-icork,  band-work, 
and  graded  temperance  teaching.  The  diagram  used  in  the  General 
Secretary 'a  report  shows  the  distribution  of  Unions  in  forty-eight  States 
and  Provinces.  Some,  which  lost  their  identity  as  Graded  Unions,  have 
merged  into  splendid  training  classes  or  regnlar  eonferencea  of  Element- 
try  teachera. 

The  oTereoming  of  obstacles  haa  inapired  aome  of  onr  city  Unions  to 
a  phenomenal  growth.  The  old-fashioned  Union  of  two  or  three  sections 
seems  easy  compared  with  those  now  giving  help  each  week  to  eight  or 
nine  different  gronps.  Lob  Angeles  and  Birmingham  head  the  list  with 
Unions  numbering  three  hundred  and  sixteen  and  three  hundred  and  one. 
All  the  workers  unite  for  the  study  of  the  training  lesson,  then  divide 
Into  nine  gronps  or  sections  to  consider  the  special  topics  or  lessons  of 
the  various  grades.  Thirty-seven  Unions  have  added  sections  for  Inter- 
mediate teaebers  and  some  have  added  Senior  and  Adult  sections.  Several 
have  added  a  monthly  atory.tellers'  league. 

About  three  months  ago  the  first  Graded  Union  for  men  was  organised 
in  Birmingham.  Its  officers  are  all  men  and  the  present  membership  is 
eighty-seven.  They  study  together  a  course  in  lesson  constmction,  after 
which  they  divide  into  four  sections  for  superintendents,  adult,  senior  and 
intermediate  teachers.  Both  Graded  and  Uniform  lessons  are  presented 
in  the  Intermediate  section. 

To  show  the  permanency  of  Graded  Union  work,  an  Honor  Boll  hsa 
been  prepared  by  length  of  time  and  membership,  which  appears  in  this 
report.  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  active  TTnione  with  a 
memberahip  of  7,239.  Seventy-three  have  continued  their  meetinga  bnger 
than  five  years,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  being  the  oldest,  organized  forty- 
one  yeara  ago.    Fifty^one  have  a  membership  of  fifty  or  more. 

Throughout  the  country  nearly  every  specialist  in  Elementary  work  has 
received  mnch  of  her  inspiration  and  training  through  her  affiliation  with 
some  Graded  Union.    Through  the  influenoe  of  the  Graded  Unions  many 
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of  the  summer  Mhoob  originated  to  help  011)7  Elementarj  woiken  at 
Unt,  but  have  since  extended  their  soope  to  indnde  teaebers  and  olBMit 
of  all  departmeuti. 

SpaciaUzfltion 

Elementarj  workers  have  alwafB  believed  in  trained  teachers  and 
reqaested  the  Committee  on  Edncation  to  approve  of  apecialiir.tion,  which 
would  inelade  plans  for  the  organization  and  development  of  Cradle  Boll, 
Beginners,  Primar;  and  Junior  Departments;  also  more  definite  stad; 
pertaining  to  dtor^-iTorli  and  hand-work.  Acceptable  material  has  been 
recommended  and  a  goodly  number  have  passed  examinations.  Becognl- 
tion  has  been  given  by  special  ribbons  prepared  in  Elementary  colors 
to  be  attached  by  the  Elementary  seal  to  the  regular  Teacher  Training 
diploma. 

Oraded  Letaona 

The  introductioii  of  the  International  Graded  Lessons  daring  this  tri- 
ennium  marks  an  epoch  in  Sunday  Bcbool  history.  The  Oraded  Les- 
sons have  80  far  been  limited  to  the  Elementary  grades,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  seven  months  of  Intermediate  Lessons. 

Oraded  Lessons  were  requested  and  welcomed  by  Elementary  teachen. 
The  Elementary  Superintendents  have  been  enthnsiastie  about  securing 
and  exhibiting  various  helps  for  teachers  and  scholars  and  explaining  the 
plans  for  introducing  the  Oraded  lessons.  No  one  claims  that  the  series 
is  perfect,  but  as  the  past  year  and  a  half  has  introduced  the  first  general 
experiment,  the  records  are  most  encouraging  concerning  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  teaching  graded  material,  with  real  spiritual  results 
manifested  in  the  lives  of  little  children  and  the  growing  boys  and  girls. 
The  few  teachers  who  have  not  sneeeeded  with  them  are  oBually  those 
who  introduced  the  course  hastily,  withont  understanding  the  general  plan 
or  studying  the  suggestions  for  teachers. 

Doling  my  childhood  days  my  mother  and  two  neighbors,  likewise 
blessed  with  several  daughters,  had  a  uniform  pattern  which  did  heroic 
service  as  a  guide  for  dresses  of  various  designs.  By  laying  tt  tuck 
widthwise  or  lengthwise  in  this  pattern  and  by  lengthening  or  shortening 
sleeves  or  skirt,  the  pattern  was  adapted,  after  a  fashion,  to  meet  the 
physical  needs  of  a  group  of  girls  of  varying  ages  and  sices.  The 
mothers  did  the  best  they  could  under  the  circumatancea.  In  course  of 
time  Butterick's  patterns  were  advertised  as  adapted  to  all  ages  and 
measurements;  the  amount  and  suitable  kinds  of  mat«ria]  were  also  sug- 
gested. The  several  mothers  hailed  that  day  with  gladness.  The  graded 
patterns  proved  a  blessed  boon  and  had  come  to  stay.    Definite  instrus- 
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tiona  wen  printed  oa  evoy  pattern,  B7  foUoning  tbeee  the  reiolta  were 
quite  aatisfactotj.  If,  througb  baste,  the  rending  of  the  directioiu  ms 
omitted,  there  waa  liable  to  be  a  diaappointing  failure. 

A  few  praetical  reaalts  with  the  Graded  Lessons  are  already  manifest: 

The  Bible,  itself,  as  a  text-book,  is  used  in  the  bands  of  Junior  hoj% 
and  girla  instead  of  lesson  leaves  and  quarterlies,  for  the  Scripture  por- 
tion of  each  leaaon  ia  not  printed  in  the  pupil's  book.  The  Bible  must 
be  handled  and  read. 

The  influence  upon  better  grading  of  tbe  Sunday  School,  also  better 
buildings  ajid  eqnipment  for  departmental  work,  haa  been  marked.  De- 
sirable habita  of  definite  home  study,  regular  written  work  and  completed 
work-books  are  encouraged.  Those  teachers  who  lead,  and  do  the  work 
themaelTes,  know  beat  just  what  is  reqiaired  from  the  scholars  and  have 
little  diiEculty  in  aecntiug  home  CDiipeiatioiu 

Some  may  bs  wondering  what  proportion  of  the  Sunday  Schools  have 
introduced  the  Graded  work.  This  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  reports  from  States  and  Provinces  could  not  be  complete  aa  a 
number  of  them  did  not  include  this  question  in  the  blanks  sent  out  over 
their  flelda. 

To  obtain  a  fair  estimate  the  various  publishing  houses,  large  and 
small,  were  requested  to  furnish  the  number  of  schools  supplied  for  the 
present  quarter  with  their  Graded  helps.  The  response  has  been  prompt 
and  unanimous.  A  conservative  estimate  shows  that  a  total  of  20,8S9 
Sunday  Schools  have  introduced  the  lessons,  or  an  average  of  12  per 
cent. 

It  is  the  aim  of  every  eamest  Elementary  worker  to  so  plan  and  pray 
and  teach  that  she  may  look  into  the  face  of  her  Heavenly  Fathn  and 
say,  "Here  am  I  and  the  children  who  were  entrusted  to  my  care." 
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1906     Palerson;  N,  J.'.'.'.'.'. 

Bloomsbore,   Pa 

_ . .      Seattle,    W«Bh 

ISOe     FreBQO,  Cal 

B;  HembcTshlp. 
Loi  AngeJea,  Cal 

BlrmlDghim.  Ala 

••Cbloano.    Ill 

Pittsburg,    Pa 

PBteraon.  N.  J 


IB     tBoatoD,  tUm 98 

iS      iNaibriJIe,  Tenn 98 

14      WorcMter,  Mum 90 


Blnningbun,  i 
HontKomeiT,  Ala.  ■ . 

Camden,  N.  J 

BrookljD,  N.  T 

St.  Paul  Ulnn 

••Bultala.  N.  Y.... 

lUdllllBpollB,      Ibd..  . 


Milwaukee,  Wis.. 


pTOTldence,  B.   I 

•■Pblladelpbla,  P« 65 

Bpartaaburg,  8.  C M 

NaabUB,  N.  H 63 

Pblla.   (Lutberan),  Pa 60 

Flndlay.  Obla  &8 

Little  Rock,  Ark B8 

Wasblngton.  D.  C CiS 


Cincinnati.  OblO B2 


••Omaha,  Neb W 

Lima.  Ohio SO 

phUlpaburg,   Pa SO 

TtDloutown,  Pa BO 

Bpokane,    ^--■■ 


•  Lapsed  three  jean. 

t  .10  rpots  each. 

•*  Paid  membership  (1.00  each. 


FBoaB£aa  of  osaAinzATioK 

Mrs.  Haud  Jdnkin  Baldwin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
It  is  a  loDg  step  between  the  Sundaj-school  where  all  attend- 
ing papils  Dnder  twelve  jeais  met  in  one  class  and  the  Graded  Ele- 
mentary PivJoioa  of  today,  with  its  Cradle  Bolt,  Begiuiiere  Depart- 
ment, Fiimaij  Pepartment,  with  three  grades,  and  Junior  D^art- 
ment,  with  four  grades.  The  study  of  the  progresB  of  the  orgaaiia- 
tioD  of  the  Eleraentary  Division  o(  the  individual  school  is  a  fasdna- 
ting  one.     One  se^B  hbw  step  bj  step  the  teachers  of  little  chiHren  are 
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KJaiaiing  for  thoee  children  their  rights  in  the  matter  of  proper  train 
log.  For  mauj  jeaia  that  Primary  class  with  all  the  children  under 
twdve  in  it  did  the  beet  service  that  a  cIsbb  of  that  Ifind  could  do. 
Then  came  the  Cradle  Boll  and  the  Beginners  class  and  the  Junior 
Department.  All  the  time  efforts  nere  being  made  to  train  the  teachers 
of  little  children.  Finally  the  steps  were  taken  to  seeuro  for  them  a 
better  lesson  than  the  Uniform  Lesson.  We  then  had  the  Supplemental 
Lessons  and  today  the  Graded  Lesson  Bjstem  is  the  outcome  of  those 
Supplemental  Lessons  for  the  children.  As  a  result  of  this  progress  in 
organization  and  becaoee  these  forward  steps  can  be  taken  by  any 
Sonday-school  anywhere  we  have  the  ten  point  Standard  of  Excellence 

for  Elementary  grades.     The  Standard  is  printed  in  full  on  page . 

The  Standard  of  Excellence  is  exerting  a  large  influence  upon 
the  organisation  of  the  Elementary  Division,  upon  the  teaching  ma- 
terial naed  and  npon  the  training  of  the  Elementary  teachers.  It  is 
also  showing  its  effects  in  church  architecture.  Many  new  buildings 
are  being  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Standard.  Many 
old  bnildinga  are  being  remodeled  so  that  children  may  be  cared  for  as 
suggested  in  the  Standard.  In  some  places  the  only  change  that  can 
he  made  is  by  the  use  of  screens  or  curtains.  Always  where  those 
at  the  head  of  the  school  gain  a  dear  vision  of  what  the  adoption  of 
the  Standard  means  to  the  school,  it  leads  onward  and  upward  in 
the  work  for  the  children  whom  Jesus  loved. 


FBOaBESS  IN  QRABED  INSTRVOTION 
Mm.  J.  W.  Barnes,  Newark,  N.  J, 
When  Mr.  Dombey  brought  his  sod  Paul  to  school,  the  head  master 
looked  at  Paul,  then  turned  to  Mr.  Dombey,  saying,  "We  will  make  a 
man  of  him."  But  little  Paul  Dombey  looked  up  into  the  face  of  the 
head-master  and  said,  "Please,  sir,  I  would  rather  be  a  child."  When 
Charles  Dickens  recorded  that,  he  made  the  most  eloquent  plea  for 
childhood  that  is  recorded  in  the  English  language.  It  has  taken  nearly 
two  generations  for  the  child  to  win  its  place.  L'>ng  ago,  before  1872, 
when  the  uniform  lessons  came  to  us,  mothers  in  teaching  the  children 
gave  to  them  the  Bible  stories  in  simple  fashion,  and  when  the  little 
auditors  were  not  pleased  with  the  selection  they  politely  or  impolitely 
ssked  for  their  favorites.  The  teachers  of  that  time  endeavored  to  put 
Bible  stories  in  attractive  fashion  in  order  that  better  results  might  be 
secured.     So  it  happened  through  the  mother,  the  trained  teacher  and 
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the  inatinctiTe  teacher  that  in  1872  histoiy  records  that  there  ms  a 
minority  ithieh  eren  then  pleaded  for  graded  lessons  for  the  children, 
and  not  receiving  them  thej  stnrted  in  nitb  the  slogan  that  the  child 
should  not  be  aaerificed  to  uniformitj,  and  the?  kept  it  up  until  190S. 
From  1672  to  190S  the  teachers  of  children  were  at  noik,  and  the  work 
divides  itself  into  periods,  each  one  of  tbem  introducing  a  new  element 
which  carried  itself  over  until  it  culminated  in  1909.  At  first  there  was 
the  period  of  adaptation  when  the  teachers  struggled  to  adapt  leasons 
not  selected  for  children  to  children.  The  period  of  unrest  began  almost 
at  once,  culminating  in  ISM  when  three  thousand  teachers  in  this  conn- 
try  sent  a  petition  to  the  Lesson  Committee  for  a  graded  couree  of 
lessons  for  small  children.  The  Lesson  Committee  heeded  their  cry  hot 
the  publishers  did  not  rise  to  the  occasion.  The  teachers  were  not  dis- 
couraged but  they  immediately  went  to  work  on  an  organised  basis,  and 
then  began  the  period  of  appeal  and  it  wag  kept  up  year  after  year, 
and  they  also  organized  their  forces  throughout  thia  country  in  order 
that  they  might  bring  the  local  schools  to  a  standard  of  organlEatioa 
that  they  might  be  ready  for  graded  lessons.  They  unified  their  forces 
and  got  the  unions  to  study  the  problem  and  to  take  up  course*  in  child 
study.  They  undertook  to  secure  a  consensus  of  opinions  throughout  the 
country  as  to  what  should  be  taught  to  children,  and  as  a  result  supple- 
mental lesson  courses,  which  primarily  were  intended  to  supplement, 
soon  became  substitutional  lessons  in  the  sense  that  they  became  the 
graded  work  for  the  different  teachers.  In  1903  tbo  graded  lesson  train 
came  in;  if  it  was  forty  years  late,  it  nevertheless  arrived. 

What  have  we  wont  A  graded  course  of  lessonsl  Yes,  and  far 
more,  for  childhood  has  come  into  its  own  and  there  is  a  recognition  of 
certain  principles  that  will  never  again  change,  though  courses  of  study 
may  change. 

I  want  to  give  an  illustration,  wrapping  np  in  it  everything  we 
have  won.  Some  years  ago  I  was  in  a  summer  school  in  Gbode  Island 
and  beard  a  strange  thing,  that  out  in  tbe  bay  whb  a  school  for  lobsteia. 
I  had  beard  of  schools  of  lobsters,  but  a  school  for  lobsters  w«s  unlieard 
of.  I  said,  "Let  us  find  out  what  it  is  and  perhaps  we  will  learn  how 
better  to  conduct  our  own  school."  Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  all 
along  the  coast  lobster  life  was  dying  out.  Tbe  fishermen  were  alarmed. 
Why!  Commercial  interests  were  at  stake.  An  experimental  station  wai 
established  at  this  point,  and  young  men  from  Brown  Dniversity  wers 
coming  to  it  and  giving  up  their  vacation  time  for  the  study  of  a  little 
life  that  Ood  had  created.  I  went.  Tbe  young  man  said  to  me,  "Then 
are  Ave  stages  in  the  lobster's  life,  ones  and  twoses  and  tbreesea  and 
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foursM  and  Sveses.  Lobater  life  is  djing  ont  and  we  have  diseover«d 
the  reasoD,"  and  he  treut  on  to  give  me  the  characteriBtica,  the  needs 
and  the  requisite  lood  ot  each  stage.  £7617  once  in  a  while  he  would 
»7,  "We  never  understood  bis  possibilities  becaase  we  did  not  onder- 
stand  his  limitations.  I  discovered  that  thej  did  not  meet  tbe  needs 
of  the  eacond  stage  as  thoj  met  them  of  the  first,  but  eacb  had  its  own 
reqoisitea. "  As  he  went  on  I  nas  Iceeping  up  a  luoning  comment  in 
mj  own  mind  and  was  saying,  "AH  this  for  commercial  purposes." 
And  I  remembered  how  we  went  op  and  down  this  land  malting  the 
same  plea  for  tbe  children  and  how  people  regarded  us  merely  as  fad' 
diets,  and  yet  here  for  commercial  purposes  the  same  thing  was  being 
donet  I  said  to  him,  "Does  it  payf"  And  he  almost  roared  at  me, 
"Does  it  paj'I"  I  cannot  remember  tbe  figures  that  he  rolled  out, 
bat  I  said,  "All  this  for  commercial  purpoeest" 

Friends,  that  is  what  we  have  won  for  childhood.  We  have  won  for 
all  time  tbe  recognition  that  a  child  has  his  life  and  that  life  is  dif- 
ferent in  its  different  stages  and  demands  different  food  for  each  stage, 
and  we  have  won  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  religious  world  that 
these  needs  can  be  met  and  that  they  shall  be  met,  not  by  one  eelection 
bat  by  many  selections.  And  we  have  won  something  else  which  will 
show  in  the  results  in  the  years  to  come,  a  vitalizing  of  tbe  teaching 
into  life  and  a  recogi-ition  of  growth  on  and  on  and  on. 

PSOOBESS  IK  ORASED  mnONS 
Miss  Memx  Bbocewat,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Progress  is  the  keynote  this  morning,  because  it  has  been  sounded 
constantly  during  this  triennium  by  our  International  leader,.  Mis. 
Bryner.  Forty  years  ago  Mrs.  Clark,  the  mother  of  "Timothy  Stand- 
by," gatbered  the  Primary  teachers  in  her  own  home  to  study  better 
methods.  80  the  "Infant  Class  Teachers'  Union"  was  born.  Ftom  it 
came  the  Primary  Union  and,  later,  the  Primary  and  Junior  Union. 
Beginners  and  Intermediate  teachers  sought  counsel  and  the  Qraded 
Union  came  into  existence. 

Years  ago  we  discovered  that  little  children  need  special  methods  of 
teaching.  Today  we  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  problems  of 
JanioiB  and  of  Intermediates  are  very  different  but  equally  important, 
and  that  specialized  Teacher  training  is  absolutely  imperative  if  we 
hold  the  seventy-Bve  out  of  every  hundred  pupils  whom  we  now  lose. 
Our  successful  Unions  have  become  Graded  Unions,  offering  both  unified 
and  diversified  training. 
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Because  of  this  awakeniiig  the  Qisded  LesHom  came.  We  who  are 
using  them  believe  in  the  priucipleg  upon  which  tbej  are  based-  There- 
fore  ne  afflrm  our  lojsJt^  to  them.  However,  there  is  some  demaad  that 
the  system  should  be  aimplifleil.  With  little  change  the  sjstem  can  be 
raade  practical  for  ever;  school  by  allowing  an  entire  department  te 
atad;  the  lame  year's  lessoDs  and  thus  pass  in  rotation  from  year  to 
year  of  the  course. 

I  mention  this  because  the  small  Unions  have  found  that  the  Oraded 
Lessons  made  the  groups  of  teachers  so  small  that  euthnaiaam  vanished 
and  subtraction  followed  division.  Qnestionaire  reveals  this  stmggle 
even  in  cities  like  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Netvark  and  St.  FanL 
In  a  few  large  cities  where  the  necMsar;  snbdiviaiona  developed  or 
revealed  new  workers,  the  Unions  have  increased  in  size.  This  ia  true 
of  Birmingham,  Chicago,  Little  Bock,  New  Tork  and  Los  Angeles. 
ProgresB  inevitably  brings  readjustment  of  plana.  From  the  replies  to 
my  qucBtionaire  certain  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  lines 
of  progress. 

First,  the  Unions  develop  Christian  unity.  In  Ban  Diego  attractive 
contest  plana  were  first  brought  before  the  Union  and  no  school  would 
undertake  any  plan  that  would  draw  from  one  another.  Second,  the  ex- 
tension of  membership  limits.  The  Union  is  not  now  limited  to  women 
teachers.  Little  Bock  and  St.  Paul  hold  quarterly  and  monthly  evening 
meetings  for  both  men  and  women.  Birmiugham,  Los  Angeles'  rival, 
has  a  men's  Union  eighty-seven  strong.  Chicago  and  Lob  Angeles  have 
a  monthly  superintendents'  Conference.  A  Mothers'  League  is  a  new 
feature.  Third,  the  deepening  of  devotional  life.  A  carefully  prepared 
prayer  service,  a  Union  quartette  whose  music  reaches  the  heart,  sec- 
tional lessons  closing  with  prayer,  every  committee  meeting  permeated 
by  it — all  this  develops  the  inner  life  of  the  teacher.  We  in  the  South- 
em  California  Unions  try  at  nine  o'clock  each  morning  to  remember  in 
prayer  out  fellow  workers.  Fourth — Extension  of  methods.  A  Union 
Press  Correspondent,  Aviation  contest.  Outdoor  Institutes,  Summer 
Travel  Talks  and  porch  meetings  instead  of  vacations — these  are  some  of 
the  methods  which  have  maintained  eight  Unions  in  my  own  county  and 
have  made  the  Los  Angeles  Union  grow  from  a  small  organization  to 
the  largest  Union  in  the  world,  three  hundred  and  aizteen  members. 
Fifth — Baisiug  the  Standard  of  Schools.  In  Illinois  some  small  Unions 
studied  the  Standard  and  then  set  about  bringing  every  school  in  town 
to  this  goal.  In  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  five  Sunday-school  rooms  have  been 
built,  or  remodeled,  and  equipped  as  a  result  of  Union  work.    Sixth — 
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Extension  of  Stndj  Courses  as  in  different  UnionB;  Leason  ConstiuctioD, 
Book  KeviewB,  Story  Telling  and  Hand  Work. 

The  Buccessful  Unions  are  gradnatiag  classes  in  the  Teacher  Training 
«oaiBea  each  year.  Actoa]  lesson  teaching  is  still  a  vital  part  of  oar 
work.  Child  Study  appears  in  the  currienlum  at  nuuij  Unions  and  the 
Sandaj-school  teacher  of  today  should  be  wiser  though  not  more  devout 
than  some  of  yesterday.  Yon  may  light  a  candle  with  a  match,  but 
if  you  try  in  the  same  way  to  bring  light  into  on  electric  bulb  your 
intentiona  may  be  excellent,  you  may  even  bum  your  fingers  in  the 
attempt,  but  neither  your  motive  nor  your  sacrifice  is  suffleient.  Too 
must  understand  the  mechanism.  If  you  are  attempting  to  fill  with 
water  a  leaky  vessel,  the  result  will  be  measured  not  by  the  amonnt  of 
water  that  you  ponr  in,  nor  by  yoni  effort,  but  by  the  amount  that 
stays  in.  We  need  the  specieJized  training  which  the  Union  offers.  One 
signiflcant  indication  of  progress  in  the  Union  work  is  the  fact  that  the 
ofBeers  of  some  County  and  Township  or  IKstrict  Associations  are  organ- 
izing monthly  evening  Unions. 

Friends,  we  exalt  that  the  English  speaking  nations  are  uniting  that 
arbitration  may  supplant  war,  uniting  to  protect  the  peace  of  the  world. 
We  boast  that  our  American  commerce  ie  no  longer  limited  to  this  con- 
tinent but  supplies  the  needs  of  the  world.  Becently,  thank  Ood,  the 
men  of  America  have  caught  a  vision  of  world-wide  conquest  under  the 
banner  of  the  Cross.  But  what  shall  it  profit  ns  if  we  gain  World  Peace, 
World  Commerce,  even  World  Evangelization,  what  shall  it  profit  us  if 
we  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  our  own  boys  and  girlel 

"Dear  Lord,  I  do  not  ask 

That  Thou  ehouldst  give  me  some  high  work  of  Thine, 
Some  noble  calling  or  some  wondrona  task; 

Give  me  a  little  hand  to  hold  in  mine. 

Give  me  a  little  child  to  point  the  way 

Over  the  strange  sweet  path  that  leads  to  Tbee; 

Oive  me  a  little  voice  to  teach  to  pray ; 
Give  me  two  shining  eyes  Thy  face  to  see. 

The  only  crown  I  ask,  dear  Lord,  to  wear 

Is  this, — that  I  may  teach  a  little  child. 
I  do  not  ask  that  I  should  ever  stand 

Among  the  wise,  the  worthy,  or  the  great; 
I  only  ask  that,  softly,  hand  in  hand, 

A  child  and  I  may  enter  at  thy  gate. ' ' 
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IHPBE8SI0N  TRANSLATED  TO  EXPBESEIOH 
Miss  Helxk  Palk,  WiNNipta,  Uamftoba. 

The  educational  enTiroDment  of  the  childhood  of  the  last  eentury  ml 
one  of  TepreeaioD,  bat  the  Twentieth  Ceutniy,  with  ita  devotion  to  Child 
Stndf,  evidenced  1^  ita  flneljr  equipped  technical  eehoola,  ia  aurelj  an  age 
of  ezpTeeaion. 

We  are  etiU  in  danger  of  laying  too  much  streaa  upon  hcdm  impres- 
pions.  We  keep  pouring  in,  prodding  on,  and  piling  vp  all  poaable 
information,  and  do  not  give  our  children  a  day  or  an  hour  to  gnap, 
to  assimilate,  or  translate  tbeee  impreesions  into  life.  The  emphuie  hss, 
too  long,  been  placed  upon  the  value  of  knowledge  rather  than  upon  tba 
unfolding  life  of  tb»  child. 

Whatever  a  child  does,  he  begin*  to  know  and  understand.  He  (m* 
himself  revealed  in  hie  acts,  bo  it  ia  only  by  a  teaching  method  vhidi 
exercises  both  the  receptive  and  productive  faculties  that  child  life  can 
be  developed  to  fall  completeness. 

In  planning  a  session  programme  the  teacher  keeps  ever  before  bet, 
M  a  guiding  star,  the  truth  ahe  wishes  to  impress.  All  contdbatoTj 
eiereiaes,  though  thej  may  not  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  leeson  truth, 
must  not,  by  their  character,  detract  from  it. 

When  tbe  impreesion  has  been  made,  the  teacher,  realizing  that  tlie 
truth  dies  that  is  not  lived  out  in  practice,  and  tliat  inactivity  can 
boast  of  no  victories,  vrill  seek  to  lead  her  little  followers  to  tranalsle 
the  impression  into  life. 

It  ia  at  this  point  that  the  t«Bcher  uses  the  story  to  emphaaiie  tlie 
impression  and  to  interpret  the  truth  in  terma  of  the  child 's  experience. 
Tbe  story  mirrors  the  child  to  himself.  It  leads  biro  to  aee  hinuelf  ia 
the  light  of  the  revealed  will  of  God.  It  most  dearly  preeenta  an  ideal 
and  furnishes  an  impetus  to  realize  that  ideal,  and  thereby  live  it. 

Pictures  are  also  employed  by  the  teacher  of  children  to  make  word 
preeentations  more  vivid;  to  correct  false  impresaiona  which  tbe  child's 
limited  knowledge  of  life  baa  given  him  and  to  present  ideals  for  b<* 
imitation.  A  face  in  a  picture,  or  the  reprwentation  of  a  noble  deed, 
will  often  inflnence  as  forcibly  as  that  face  or  act  seen  in  reality.  Be- 
cause art  seeks  to  reproduce  and  make  perpetual  the  best  in  life,  t? 
Borrounding  our  children  vrith  tbe  best  in  art,  we  give  them,  as  we  did 
in  the  etory,  a  meana  of  expreseing  in  their  life  what  has  become  to 
them  elear  in  tbe  ideal. 

In  music  tbe  child  'e  inner  and  deeper  nature  finds  free  and  del^btfnl 
expression.     It  is  a  form  of  self-expression  which  is  emioently  ntit^- 
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iag  bMSnse  in  the  words  and  ThTthin  they  have  found  ezpreesion  for 
inneT  conditiona  for  which  their  limited  Tocabalarj  eonld  And  no  nords. 

Bnt  because  with  children,  exprenion  b;  doing  is  in  many  ctisee  more 
effectnal  than  by  speech,  we  place  particnlar  emphasis  upon  that  mode 
of  egression  to  which  we  give  the  name  Hand  Work. 

Hand  Work  is  employed  in  the  day  school  to  quicken  and  develop 
powera  of  observation,  attention  and  accuracy,  to  train  artistic  faeoltiee 
snd  to  cultivate  the  instinct  for  activity;  but  in  the  Sunday-school  the 
aim  should  be  modified.  Here  it  should  be  used  mainly  as  a  means  of 
affording  the  child  an  opportunity  of  expreesing  the  ideas  he  lias 
gained  tbrongb  the  various  avenues  of  approach  to  liis  mind,  and  as 
s  means  of  intensi:^^g  theee  impressionB.  The  teacher  by  seeing  the 
practical  application  which  the  child  makee  of  the  knowledge  leeeived, 
is  able  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  impression.  There  is  a  danger 
that,  in  the  hands  of  unskiUed  teachers,  the  work  may  digreaa  from  the 
simple  and  direct  and  the  children  may  be  led  into  pleasant  by-ways, 
where  the  work,  tbongh  it  may  interest  and  amuse,  is  non-easential,  and 
unrelated  to  tbe  aim. 

It  is  therefore  neceeaary  to  keep  ever  before  us  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  child.  Our  anxiety  need  not  be  about  the  quality  of  the  work,  or 
tbe  perfection  of  our  equipment,  but  about  the  spirit  behind  the  effort. 
"Oar  chiefest,  gladdest  care  should  be  to  help  them  see  the  meaning  of 
««ch  opening  power  within. ' ' 


A  TEAOHEB'S  ■pARASLB 

Mrs.  Fhxbi  A.  CuBTias,  Coluubds,  Ohio. 

In  the  olden  times  mothers  were  eager  that  their  children  should  know 
the  Lord.  Hannah's  solemn  promise  to  lend  ber  child  to  the  Lord  was 
emphasited  by  bringing  iittle  Samuel  to  the  house  of  the  I^ord  to  be 
taught  and  trained  for  service.  In  Cbrist  's  time  eager  mothers  brought 
their  children  that  he  might  take  them  in  bis  arms  and  bless  them. 
Today  earnest  parents  and  teachers  desire  that  their  children  may  know 
and  love  the  Heavenly  Father  and  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

Three  different  ways  of  attempting  to  awaken  their  love  ar«  shown 
by  "A  Teacher's  Parable,"  (Note:  This  may  be  found  in  full  in  the 
Beginners  Teacher's  Text  Book,  Syndicate  Series,  First  Year,  Part  I, 
Page  SS  of  the  Foreword.)  Each  teacher  took  the  chUd's  hand  to  lead 
him  to  the  Father.    The  first  conscientiously  told  of  his  sternness  and 
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wratli,  the  poner  of  his  thuuderboltH,  bladng  snn,  et«.  Wbeii  Um;  met 
the  Father  the  child  waa  afraid  and  hid  b^ind  hia  teacher. 

The  aecond,  batdeoed  bj  the  manj  thinga  to  be  taught,  waa  eager  to 
fill  the  child  "8  mind  rapidlj'  with  ever;  stor;^  he  ought  to  know.  Vben 
at  twilight  thej  met  the  Father,  with  outstretched  band,  the  child,  be- 
wildered, did  not  know  him  but  dropped  exhaoated  to  the  gronnd  and 
fell  asleep. 

The  third  gladly  suited  her  steps  to  the  child's,  explaining  as  be 
noticed  the  Father's  birds,  flowers,  or  trees.  Thej  told  the  stories  to 
each  other  as  the;;'  rested.  At  twilight  when  they  met  the  Father,  the 
cliild  with  shiuing  eyes  loohed  lovingly,  trustingly,  eagerly,  into  the 
Father's  face  and  put  his  hand  into  the  Father's  hand.  The  teaebn 
was  content. 


EFFEOnVB  USE  OF  THE  GRADED  I£S80NB  IN  THE 
EIiEUENTABT  aSADEB 

Maa.  Maud  Junkih  Baldwin,  PHn.ADn.PHiA,  Pi. 

The  Graded  Lessons  are  planned  to  meet  the  spiritual  need  of  the 
child  at  each  step  of  hia  development.  Effective  use  of  these  leesois 
means  they  are  so  ased  as  to  accomplish  this  purpoae  of  building  into 
the  character  of  the  child  each  year  of  hia  Ufe  that  material  which  will 
eventually  give  him  a  rounded  Christian  ebaracter. 

There  are  three  things  that  must  be  considered  if  we  are  to  mate 
effective  use  of  these  leBBona:  first,  the  preparation  of  the  school; 
second,  the  cooperation  of  the  home;  third,  the  training  of  the  teacher. 

The  preparation  of  the  school  will  include  the  following:  The  pupib 
must  be  graded,  the  teachers  must  be  claeaifled,  the  school  mnst  be 
properly  equipped  and  there  must  be  regular  promotiona  from  grade  to 
grade  and  from  department  to  department. 

In  grading  the  pupils  of  the  school  care  must  be  taken  to  consider  tit 
age  and  physical  development  of  the  chUd,  his  progress  in  the  daj- 
school,  and  his  Biblical  knowledge. 

In  clasufying  the  teachers  a  school  must  be  continually  trfing  to 
place  each  teacher  in  the  department  in  the  school  in  which  be  or  sbe 
is  best  fitted  to  teach.  Some  can  teach  little  cfaUdren;  others  can  teach 
the  big  boys  and  girls.  It  is  a  difficult  task  but  well  worth  while. 
Some  teachers  wish  to  keep  their  classes  from  the  time  they  leave  tlie 
Primary  Department  to  old  age.  It  hag  been  proved  an  nnwise  measure 
in  most  cases.    In  exceptional   circumstances  this   sort   of  thing  bw 
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prorcd  B  Bneeesi,  bnt  ordinarilj  the  beet  pl&n  is  to  have  the  child  pua 
under  the  initnictioii  «f  a  munbeT  of  teacben,  e&cb  one  fitted  to  do 
bet  work.  There  is  a  teacher  irho  coDtinnall;  eomplaiiu  becaasa  of  the 
■implicity  of  the  stories  in  the  Primary  Departmeot.  If  she  were  a 
true  Primary  teaeber  she  would  realize  that  they  are  the  right  itoriee 
for  the  children  from  nix  to  eight.  Since  she  deeires  so  mnch  to  add 
Bore  to  the  etoriee  she  ought  to  be  changed  from  that  department  and 
taken  into  the  Junior  or  Intermediate  Departments.  She  is  a  misfit  in 
the  Primary  Department. 

The  school  shonld  be  oi^ianized  so  far  as  the  departments  are  con- 
cerned, and  equipped  for  the  work.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  school  mi^ 
bo  perfectly  or^nised  or  perfectly  equipped  before  the  Graded  Leesona 
can  be  need,  bnt  there  must  be  some  place  in  which  each  department 
can  meet.  There  must  be  a  dinsiou  or  department  saperintendent. 
There  should  be  a  regular  teachers'  meeting,  at  which  the  Oraded  Les- 
sons and  the  problems  arising  from  their  uee  may  be  discnssed  frankly 
by  all  the  instructors.  The  teachers  and  pupils  shonld  be  furnished 
with  the  books  they  need.  It  is  just  as  important  that  this  be  done  as 
it  is  necessary  for  the  day-eehool  teacher  to  hare  proper  equipment.  It 
will  coat  aome  money,  bnt  the  people  of  North  America  have  the  money 
and  must  be  taught  to  spend  it  on  the  religions  education  of  the  child. 

The  regnlar  promotion  is  a  vital  element  in  keeping  the  school  graded. 
The  pupils  who  have  done  the  work  demanded  of  them  are  promoted 
with  certificates  and  honors,  and  those  that  have  not  done  the  work  are 
promoted  without  certificates  or  honors.  The  regular  promotion  is  an 
incentive  to  both  the  child  and  his  parents.  Usoally  there  need  not  be 
any  other  reward  for  good  work  than  the  properly  conducted  promotion 
service,  which  inclades  the  giving  of  the  promotion  certificatetL 

The  school  that  attempts  to  take  np  the  Oraded  Lesson  series  without 
in  some  measure  preparing  itself  for  the  step  cannot  eocpect  anything 
but  failure,  bat  with  some  preparation  the  ordinary  school  can  expect  to 
succeed  as  have  most  of  the  schools  which  have  adopted  the  Oraded 
Lessons. 

If  the  most  effective  use  of  the  Oraded  Lessons  is  to  be  secnred  we 
nnst  also  have  the  cooperation  of  the  home.  The  home  can  do  more  to 
aid  us  in  teaching  than  any  otber  agency.  In  the  Beginners  Depart- 
ment we  ere  ashing  the  parents  to  read  the  stories  In  the  story  paper 
to  the  children  and  to  help  them  live  the  truth  that  has  been  taught  the 
preceding  Sunday.  In  the  Primary  Department  we  ask  the  same  thing, 
but  with  the  addition  of  aid  in  doing  the  hand-work.  The  aid  desired 
for  the  children  in  connection  vrith  the  hand-work  is  that  they  be 
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p«niiitted  to  eat  up  papers  and  magasinefl  for  pictniM  and  thit  thef  b* 
nrged  \s)  do  thia  hand-work  b^  the  psrenta.  In  the  Junior  Depaitnuot 
we  want  the  help  of  the  parenta  to  aid  the  children  in  remembenng  to 
read  their  Biblea  every  day;  in  helping  them  to  commit  the  mcnucr 
work  and  alio  to  do  the  home  work  and  hand-work  asaigDed. 

The  qneetion  which  ro  many  elementary  teachers  are  asking  thon- 
eelvea  ii  bow  to  secure  this  borne  cooperation.  It  bae  been  secured  in 
many  places  by  difFerent  ways.  In  some  places  the  qnarterly  parentB' 
meetings  have  been  snccesaful  and  in  other  places  letters  and  visita  to 
the  home  have  accomplished  the  work.  S<nnetimea  quarterly  report  earda 
are  sent  to  the  home,  and  again  parenta  are  urged  to  visit  the  scfaooL 
In  some  schools  there  are  classes  for  the  parents  of  the  chOdren  in  the 
Elementary  Department.  Many  a  parent  who  has  not  been  in  sympathy 
in  the  past  with  the  Graded  Leasons  has  been  won  over  to  the  rij^t 
aide  by  snch  measaree  as  above  mentioned. 

And  last,  but  moat  important,  is  the  training  of  the  teacher  tor 
using  these  lessons.  We  take  for  granted  that  the  teachen  who  are 
to  use  them  are  Christians  and  that  they  have  accepted  Jeans  Christ 
as  a  personal  Savionr  and  they  are  teaching  in  the  Elementary  De- 
partment because  they  want  to  introduce  the  children  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  friend  and  lover  of  little  children.  The  teacher  most  rccogniie  tint 
the  child  is  the  centre  of  all  our  work  in  the  Elemenetary  Depart- 
ment. If  certain  teaching  will  be  beneficial  to  him  as  ha  lays  the 
foundation  for  Christian  character  then  we  want  him  to  have  it.  If 
it  will  not  help  him  to  do  this  at  once  we  do  not  want  him  to  hsTS 
it  at  this  time,  no  matter  how  good  it  is.  Every  teacher  must  hiM 
a  dear  vision  of  the  purpose  of  the  whole  course.  No  one  eao  a- 
peet  to  work  BuecessfoUy  with  these  lessons  without  this  visioD  of 
what  is  meant  to  be  accomplished  \yj  the  course  as  a  whole.  Tb«i 
the  purpose  of  the  work  in  each  department  must  be  ssen,  uid 
after  that  a  vision  of  what  each  year's  work  is  meant  to  accompliBh 
and  finally  what  each  theme  in  each  year  is  to  mean  to  the  chili 
Although  teachers  of  little  children  will  And  that  without  tnininj: 
these  lessons  are  easier  to  teach  than  the  Uniform  Lessons,  still  if 
beat  results  are  to  be  secured  the  teacher  ought  to  take  the  teaebar 
training  course  and  then  specialize  in  the  Elementary  work.  Utat 
of  the  failures,  where  there  have  been  futures,  in  the  nse  of  t^ 
Graded  Leasons  have  come  becauee  of  the  lack  of  viaion,  lack  of  tnii- 
ing,  lack  of  perseverance,  or  the  lack  of  the  true  spirit  of  ChristiuiilX 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

I^et  me  reeapitalat?.     Effective  ue^  of  the  Graded  Iicesow  ^ 
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depend  upon  the  school  prepared  for  the  iutrodDction  of  the  Leason, 
the  home  prepared  to  cooperate,  and  tbe  teacher  trained  for  service 
in  the  Elemeatar^  Department. 


ELEUEHTAST  SEOTIONAL  OONTEBENOES 

jmTE  27,  9  TO  12  A.  U. 

I>aring  the  first  half  of  the  morning,  Elementarj  Workers  assembled 

in  four  eectioDS,  in  fonr  different  rooma,  convenientlj  arranged  bf  the 

San  Frandseo  Elementary  Committee. 

CBADLE  HOLL  SECTION 
Mrs.  William  H.  DietE  (Chicago)  presided,  and  there  were  forty-one 
in  attendance.  Ttie  discnsdon  was  informal,  everybody  taking  part 
A  Cbioeee  woman  eame  to  get  help  for  her  Cradle  Boll  work.  Miss 
Lillie  Farie  described  Promotion  Day  at  Portsmonth,  Ohio,  where  tlie 
Cradle  Boll  numbered  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  during  the  year. 
Two  handred  and  four  of  these  were  promoted  to  the  B^inners  De- 
partment. Over  three  hundred  parents  have  come  into  tbe  chnreh  (First 
Christian)  aa  a  direct  result  of  the  Cradle  BolL  Promotion  D^e,  Spe- 
cial Deya  and  Mothers'  Days  were  discussed;  also  a  separate  dasa  in 
Sonday-Bchool  for  Cradle  Boll  children  who  attend;  Mothers'  CksBea, 
methods  of  keeping  records,  receptions,  etc 

BBGINNEBS  SECTION 

BxpORTio)  BT  MIS3  Edith  M,  Nichols,  Iowa. 

Mias  Minnie  Allen  (Arkansas)  presided.    Attendance  115.    All  seemed 

thoroughly   interested,  aaked   plenty   of   qnestions   and  willingly   related 


MisB  Edith  M.  Nichols  (Iowa)  led  the  opening  service,  with  greetings, 
praise  and  prayer,  appropriate  for  a  Beginners  Session.  Miss  Allen 
gave  a  few  Euggestiona  about  mosic,  mentioning  suitable  songs  and 
boDk&  An  open  discussion  on  Equipment  brought  out  practical  sog- 
geatiouB  for  large  and  small  schoola.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Grebel  (Sooth  Dakota) 
emphasized  tbe  necessity  of  securing  the  hearty  cooperation  of  mothers, 
thst  the  school  and  home  work  may  work  together  to  train  the  youngest 
diildren.  Games  for  mother  and  child  will  help,  but  story  telling  shoold 
be  cultivated  by  all. 

A  disCDBsion  of  Mothers'  Meetings  followed  regarding  Best  Time, 
Eind  of  Programs,  Leotuieo  and  Course  of  Study  deured.    Miss  Mabel 
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Bftile;  (Mismiiri)  nrgei  that  mothers  should  tibU  kindergartens  or  pab- 
lie  Mhooli,  as  wall  aa  Snndaj'-achool  HesaioiiB,  where  their  children  attend. 
Invite  them  on  all  apecial  dajra.  Question  mothers  elxiat  the  impieBiioii 
their  childreo  receive  of  your  teaching.  Mrs.  O.  W.  Hendrick  {New 
Eampohire)  led  the  diacuraion  on  Handwork,  bat  little  is  needed  and 
of  the  simplest  kind.  Miss  Mabel  Bailey  (Missoari)  emphasized  the 
valne  of  stories,  becanse  children  love  them,  tbej  secure  attention,  form 
pictures  and  impress  the  tnitb.  Helpful,  short  stories  of  action  BkonM 
be  often  repeated. 

"The  Beginners  Department,"  by  A.  Wray,  n-aa  mentioned  at  a 
practical  book  for  Beginners  Teachers.  After  prayer  by  Uiss  Allra 
the  conference  adjourned  to  the  general  session. 

PETMABT  SECTION 
Bepobtsd  by  Mbb.  Phkbb  A,  Cuetis,  Ohio. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Brown  (Nehraska)  presided.  One  hnndred  and 
aixty  in  attendance.  The  devotional  service  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  C.  A 
Pratt  (WsshingtoD,  West).  Most  of  the  period  was  spent  in  a  con- 
sideration of  "Handwork"  in  the  Primary  Department.  Id  order  to 
use  the  time  to  the  greatest  advantage,  tiie  work  was  presented  nndet 
five  heads:  (1)  What  Handwork  may  be  done.  (2)  When  and  where 
it  may  be  done.  (3)  Why  have  Handwork.  (4)  Home  coSperation. 
(5)  Care  of  materials. 

Miss  Susie  M.  Judea  (Lonisiaua)  mentioned  the  different  kinds  at 
Handwork;  Drawing,  either  voluntary  or  directed,  Bcrep-book  work, 
coloring  of  text  or  copying  it,  the  folding  and  tearing  of  paper,  tbe 
retelling  of  the  story  in  writing,  and  the  use  of  the  sand  table  for 
picture  work.  In  addition  to  these  methods  for  expreesion  of  the  im- 
preaaion  made,  she  suggeated  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  that  wbici 
results  is  the  giving  of  service  with  the  hands.  Anything  which  canHS 
the  child  to  understand  the  truth  taught  and  expreah  it,  is  worthy. 

Miss  Helen  Palk  (Manitoba)  gave  aiz  reasons  why  Handwork  ehanld 
be  used: 

1.  Childhood  is  an  age  of  ezpreaaion. 

2.  The  cbUd  begins  to  know  only  what  he  does. 

3.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to  express  the  knowledge  gained. 

4.  It  intensifles  the  impreaaion. 

5.  It  affords  the  teacher  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  impressios 
the  child  has  giuned  and  givea  her  the  chance  to  correct  wrong  imprw- 
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fl.    It  is  one  of  the  Btrongest  linka  there  is  between  home  and  tebooL 
MiM   Palk   gave  dear,   convincing  illDStrations  to   emphasiie   these 

Mrs.  Mand  J.  Baldwin  (PennsylTania)  in  disenssing  th«  time  and 
place,  epoke  of  aome  of  the  difficulties  that  arise,  but  said  if  ne  will 
keep  in  mind  that  the  object  of  this  as  well  as  all  other  phases  of  our 
work  is  to  "keep  the  child  for  Christ  and  train  him  foi  a  life  of 
Christian  service,"  we  will  flnd  the  time  and  the  place  in  apite  of  diffi- 
culties. She  mentioned  two  ways — one  is  to  let  the  Handwork  follow 
the  lesson;  the  other  to  let  the  Handwork  be  done  at  another  time. 
After  further  thought  it  is  not  wise  nor  beet  to  attempt  Handwork 
with  every  lesson.  The  truth  of  some  lessons  can  best  be  " expressed" 
through  some  service  rendered.  The  length  of  time  given  to  this  work 
must  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  session. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  summed  up  her  talk  in  these  words;  "Time  and  place 
are  dependent  upon  conditions  and  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  use  the 
Handwork,  we  must  make  of  onrselvea  the  very  best  teachers  that  we 

Mrs.  Ella  Morris  Bnow  (North  Dakota)  spoke  upon  "Home  Coopera- 
tion." She  emphasized  Mothers'  Meetings,  visits  in  the  home,  and 
Parents'  Dajs,  enlarging  npon  each  and  illustrating  how  each  and  all 
of  these  plans  may  be  used  to  strengthen  the  bond  between  the  home 
and  the  school,  and  to  enable  the  teachers  and  psrents  to  understand 
what  we  desire  to  accomplish  by  the  Handwork,  and  together  to  carry 
out  these  plans. 

JUNE  21,  2  TO  6  P.  U. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Barnes  (New  Jersey)  presided.    The  theme  was  "Organi- 
sation for  Traiuing."    The  service  of  song  and  prayer  was  eondaeted 
by  Mra.  Jean  Hobart  (Kansas).    She  emphasized  the  need  of  teaching 
the  Church  hymns  to  the  Juniors.    The  service  was  planned  with  Jnniois 

Bev.  William  A.  Brown  (Chicago)  spoke  on  "Organizing  Missionary 
Effort  in  Elementary  Grades,"  as  follows:  "The  leaders  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Division  are  the  world's  greatest  dealers  in  futures.  This  is 
significant  in  Missionary  education,  for  thirty-nine  out  of  forty  master 
missionaries  received  their  missionary  impulse  before  ten  years  of  ag& 
The  largest  factor  in  Elementary  missionary  education  is  the  missionary 
attitude  of  the  snperintendent  and  teachers,  as  in  childhood  more  things 
are  caught  than  taught    There  is  contagion  in  a  genuine  missionary 
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apirit,  and  penonalitj  u  the  CTeative  force  in  atmoflphere,  and  misaion- 
*xy  atmosphere  is  aU-important.  The  SDperiDtendeiit  of  the  Cradle  BoO 
may  naturalize  misaionB  in  the  borne  by  couvejiiiK  a  miBsionary  iwwnip 
In  the  birthday  remembrances. 

"The  new  graded  lessons  aflord  strategic  opportnnity  for  teaching 
miuions  regularlj  as  *n  integral  part  «f  the  keson  materiaL  Addi- 
tioDal  attractive  plana  for  programs  and  q>ecial  days  are  pnblialied  bj 
the  Mission  Boards,  together  with  a  large  range  of  aapplemental  matc' 
rial  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children.  Object  boxes,  pictures, 
songs  and  stories  for  Beginners  and  Primary,  and  iutarasting  bo«b 
written  capeciaUy  for  Juniors  are  carefully  selected  to  make  miasiona 
efTective  and  winning.  The  frequent  incidental  and  opportune  om  of 
such  materiala  in  opening  seeeiona  and  in  reading  cirdee  has  large 
educational  value.  Missionary  expression  may  be  found  (1)  in  deBnite 
prayer  for  known  missionaries  and  the  children  of  mission  lands;  <2)  in 
well  directed  gifts  to  missions;  (3)  in  deeds  of  kindness  and  conrtt^ 
to  nearby  cbUdien  and  othera.  Missionary  expression  should  be  wiUiis 
the  realm  of  the  children's  experience  and  i^preciation. " 

Mrs.  H.  M.  HamiU  (Tennessee)  gave  a  most  interesting  demonatiB' 
tion  of  how  missionary  teaching  could  be  made  a  ddight  in  the  Ete' 
mentary  grades.  She  presented  a  flne  exhibit  of  travel  maps,  nniqiM 
attendance  rolls,  Japanese  cards,  curios,  etc;  also  beautifully  illU' 
trated  misaionary  hymns  and  books  made  by  Junior  pupils  under  her 
direction.  These  were  used  to  illustrate  methods  which  she  bad  teited 
and  tried.  Two  reaaonB  were  given  for  a  delight  in  teaching  missianB. 
First,  the  unalterable  conviction  that  childhood  is  Ood'e  chosen  time 
for  making  impreBsions  that  will  result  in  life-long  interest,  generona 
giving  and  personal  service.  MiBaionaries  often  remark,  "When  I  wu 
a  child,"  etc.  Some  impresaion  in  Sunday-school,  Mission  Band,  or 
home  led  to  their  decision.  Second,  it  is  the  natural,  normal  time  for 
such  instruction.  If  children  do  not  delight  and  respond  to  missionary 
teaching,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher,  not  of  the  elaae.  MiswoDary 
lessons  are  concrete,  full  of  color  and  the  spirit  of  adveutore.  The 
teacher  must  be  well  informed,  enthuaiastic  and  capable  of  ebooeing  and 
adapting  material  to  the  interests  and  characteristics  of  the  grade  abe  ia 
teaching.  Create  a  missionary  atmosphere  through  decorations,  flsga  ef 
all  nations,  conquest  flags,  map  of  the  world,  simple  charts,  postcaida, 
etc.  Child  life  is  the  point  of  contact  in  all  this  work.  Except  tmlA  tit 
Juniors,  maps,  charts,  statistics,  description  of  country,  ete.,  avail  netl<* 
ing.  An  interesting  study  wbicb  may  run  a  year  through  a  Sunday' 
school  or  Mission  Band  ia,  "Child  Life  of  all  Nations." 
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SnnunulMd  Sngcaotioiii  for  B«8lii&en  uid  Filmadat 

(1)  J^eturea — Postcards,  children  of  different  lands,  etc.  (2)  Btoriea 
— Child  Life  of  all  Nations.  (3)  8oQg« — "Whisper  Song,"  "World 
Children  for  Jeans,"  "Ship  Qoes  Sailing"  (offering),  etc  (4) — Simple 
Huid  Work — A  large  sheet  of  paper  or  cardboard,  with  verse  written 
by  teacher,  decorated  by  child,  "Be  Ye  Kind  to  One  Another,"  grad- 
ually widening  the  circle  of  the  self-centered  Uttle  child,  to  indnde 
brown,  black  and  yellow  babies.  "Go  Teach,"  Children  under  our 
flags;  all  foreign  children.  (S)  Corios— Japaoeee,  Chinese  and  African 
boxes  on  sale  by  all  publishing  bouses  (tl.SO). 

Sngges^ions  for  Juniors: 

(1)  Large  Pictures — Missionary  Heroes,  Countries,  etc.  (2)  Maps — 
Home-made,  ittdividaal  outline  maps,  etc.  (3)  Charts — Comparisons  of 
religions,  how  Americana  spend  their  money,  ete.  (4)  Hero  Stories — 
lives  of  Paton,  LiTiugstone,  Carey,  etc  (5)  Illustrated  Hymns — "lYom 
Greenland's  Icy  Moontains,"  etc.  (6)  Uluetrated  Travel  Books— Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  Koreans,  etc.  (7)  Indian  Curio  Boi— With  story  of 
Whitman,  etc  (8)  Paul's  Missionary  Journeys — Traced  by  colored 
ribbons. 

Mrs.  Hamill  distributed  samples  of  programs  for  Missionary  Sunday 
or  entertainment,  "Under  Our  Flag"  (Home  Missions),  "Flea  of  the 
Nations"  (Foreign),  published  by  Smith  £  Lamar,  NashTille- 

Mrs.  ZiUah  Foster  Stevens  (Superintendent  of  the  International  Tem. 
peranee  Committee)  told  of  "The  Elementary  Superintendent  Promot- 
ing Temperance." 

1.  Plant  Ideals — Evory  child  looks  forward  to  a  larger  life.  Bible 
stories  and  other  etoriee  of  noble  living  give  the  children  ideals  of  being 
God's  helpera;  ideals  of  growth,  purity  and  strength  for  the  sake  of 
more  splendid  helping.  Lead  the  children  to  the  expression  of  these 
ideals  iri  Bible  texts:  "Your  body  is  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghoat," 
"Be  strong,"  "Keep  thyself  pure,"  "Be  a  blessing,"  etc.  Use  mottos 
also  and  stanzas  of  hymns  and  songs. 

2.  Give  Tostrnction — Children  need  definite  knowledge  concerning 
the  specifle  things  which  help  and  hinder  growth  and  strength.  Use  np- 
to-dato  facte  stowing  how  alcohol,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  etc.,  hinder  growth 
of  body,  mind  and  soul;  lessen  strength  and  the  power  to  do  splendid 
things  Teach  through  the  eye.  Use  blackboard,  charts,  pictures,  car- 
toons, object  lessons,  experiments,  wet  and  dry  maps. 

3.  Teach  self-control  in  eating,  drinking  and  in  pleasures.  Teach  the 
importance  of  right  choosing,  sod  the  duty  of  saying  "No"  to  self  and 
to  the  tempter  when  seU  or  companions  tempt  to  wrong.    Tell  abogt 
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the  splendid  service  of  all  wirtB  rendered  by  abetainera.     Lead  the  diil' 
dren  to  the  eboiee  of  abstinence.    Let  them  exprees  that  choice  in 

fledge- Signing 
All  old  enough  to  do  bo  intelligent];  aboold  be  arged  to  eigo  tbe 
pledge.  Let  ugning  be  a  serious  and  impressive  matter,  a  nhole-bearted 
enlisting  into  the  ranks  of  the  Sundaj-school  Temperance  Aimj.  Ham 
a  wall  pledge  witli  signers'  names  attached  alnajs  in  right.  Wearing  of 
Temperance  badges,  bnttons,  bows;  participating  in  temperance  aiei- 
ciees;  uniting  in  a  pledge  song;  repeating  of  the  pledge  in  eoucerl^ 
these  are  other  wajs  of  expressing  the  choice  made. 

Primary  Fledge  to  Be  Bepeat«d 
The  following  lines  present  in  outline  our  temperance  ideals,  instrae- 
tioD  and  right  choosiDg: 

M;  body  is  a  temple 
THE  To  God  it  does  belong; 

IDEAL  He  bids  me  keep  it  for  His  use 

He  wants  it  pure  and  strong. 

Things  that  deUe  the  body 

I  must  not  use  at  all ; 
Tobacco  is  one  harmful  thing. 

Another,  alcoboL 

Lito  my  month  they  shall  not  go. 
When  tempted,  I  will  answer  "Not " 
And  every  day  111  watch  and  pray 
"IiOrd,  keep  me  pure  and  strong  alwafl" 

Tbmpekancx  Atuosphere 
Children  absorb  atmosphere.     Temperance  pictures  on  the  wall,  tem- 
perance wall  plfdges,  banners,  mottoa  and  decorations,  also  a  vbite  rib- 
bon bow  worn  by  the  teacher  create  a  temperance  atmosphere. 

World's  Teupebakcb  Sunda: 
Let  World  'a  Temperance  Sunday  be  the  great  Temperance  Bally  ^7 
of  the  year.  Plan  for  it  as  enthusiaatically  aa  for  Christmas,  Easter, 
ChUdren's  Day  or  Decoration  Day.  Let  it  be  a  day  of  inspixatiou  wliicli 
shall  lead  to  right  choices,  to  the  choosing  of  abstinence  for  the  saka  of 
living  lives  o£  splendid  service  to  God  and  to  man. 
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Dr.  J«asie  B.  Dodda  (Chicago)  followed  (mifh  a  pntetieal  demonstra- 
tion  of  how  temperance  teaetdng  could  be  made  of  tiUI  interest  to 
Jnnion.  A  temperance  clob  of  Intermediate  and  Junior  boja  and  girls 
was  formed  for  an  eight  weeks'  service  of  scientific  temperanee  lemons, 
Sunday  afternoons  for  one  honr.  These  were  planned  from  the  Onlick 
Ejgiene  Series,  The  King  and  bis  wonderful  Castle  and  the  Temper- 
anw  Educational  QnsTterly.  A  clab  of  flftf-six  was  formed  with  the 
nnderstanding  that  those  who  attended  five  out  of  eight  weeks  should 
be  invited  to  a  banquet  at  the  close.  Thej  were  arranged  in  ten  groups 
with  a  helper  in  charge  of  each.  A  foung  man  superintendent,  secretarj, 
pianist  and  a  young  man  for  musical  director  completed  the  organiza- 
tion. Devotional  services  were  followed  bj  lessons  on  alcohol  as  a 
poison,  its  effects  Upon  the  stomach,  brain,  heart  and  blood,  the  efiects 
of  cigarettes  upon  the  body,  the  cigarette  and  bosineas,  temperance  and 
cigarette  pledges  signed,  Bible  verses  with  each  lesson,  songs  and  elub 
fella  were  a  part  of  each  program.  The  chart  of  each  lesson  was  repro- 
doced  by  the  children  on  »  sheet  of  paper  provided,  the  Bible  verses, 
*ong9,  yells  and  pledgee  were  written.  These  sheeta  made  a  book  of 
fourteen  pages,  covers  blue  and  white.  Forty-seven  attended  the  ban- 
qaet.  Tbeir  program  was  a  review  of  the  contents  of  their  books  by 
individuals  and  classes,  short  addresses  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-achool  and  Mrs,  Bryner.  Each  child  was  given  a  blue  and  white 
ribbon  badge  and  a  program  on  blue  paper  written  with  white  ink  aa 

During  the  "rnt  period"  Miss  Haiel  A.  Lewis  (Indiana)  asked  the 
audience  to  follow  the  advice  of  Frobel  when  he  said,  ' '  Turn  thine  eyea 
observantly  upon  thine  own  youth,  and  warm  and  vivify  the  eternal 
yooth  of  thy  mind."  Groups  of  four  to  six  people,  all  standing,  were 
formed  and  an  informal  conversation  foUowed,  in  which  the  topics  were, 
"Your  earliest  recollection,"  "Yonr  most  vivid  childhood  impression," 
or  "Some  plan  for  regaining  your  childlike  point  of  view." 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  Graded  Union  Plans 
and  Problems. 

Mrs.  8.  P.  Moore,  President  of  the  Graded  Union  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  said  in  part;  "Like  most  Unions,  ours  has  been  an  evolution.  It 
has  grown  from  an  association  of  primary  teachers  to  include  all  depart- 
ments. Its  one  teacher  training  class  has  developed  into  three  de- 
partments of  teacher  training.  Briefly,  our  special  featuree  are  these; 
Carefnlly  prepared  printed  programs  for  each  quarter;  a  large  circu- 
lating library  of  the  choicest  books  on  Sunday-school  work;  numoiy 
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readinga  of  Scripture  in  our  devotional  aerrieeB;  l«SBon  eoDBtniddoii 
Tigidlf  adliered  to  in  &11  »ectiom;  the  discnanon  in  each  aection  of 
problema  peculiar  to  that  grade;  teschera  appointed  for  themee  ratber 
than  montha;  the  free  and  informal  exchange  of  Ideaa,  periodicals  and 
Snnday-aehool  materials;  the  teaching  of  suitable  music  just  as  it  ahould 
be  presented  to  the  children;  and  definite  assistance  in  pUnning  pro- 
grama  for  apecial  deja.  Our  Union  haa  dlacovered  talent  and  developed 
more  and  better  workers  than  its  fonnders  ever  dreamed.  Theory  and 
practice  are  given  with  such  splendid  reeults  that  the  Union  famishes 
nan^  of  the  workers  and  much  of  the  pTograms  in  conventions  far  and 
near.    There  ia  a  constant  deaire  for  still  better  things. 

Miss  Qrace  Tandiver  (South  Carolina)  explained  the  inftaence  of  the 
Spartanburg  Graded  Union  upon  Sundajr-school  architecture. 

"A  Graded  Union  with  an  enthnaiastic  memberahip  and  a  leader  with 
a  vision  have  in  a  small  cit7  of  seventeen  thousand  been  able  to  build 
their  dreams  into  solid  stone  of  new  Bundaj-school  buildings.  After 
organizing  the  Union  and  going  more  dceplj  into  Child  Stndj  and  child 
needs  the  Union  began  to  pldh  for  better  thinga.  The  PreebTteriani 
have  gone  from  one  small  room  for  Beginners  and  PrimarieB  to  a  tea 
thousand  dollar  Sundaj^chool  room  with  ample  equipment  for  the  whole 
Elementary  Division.  The  First  Baptist  church  buUt  beautiful  new 
quarteiB  for  Beginners  and  the  Primary  Department,  which  are  already 
filled  to  overflowing.  Bethel  Methodist  enlarged  twice  within  two  years 
and  now  have  a  splendid  equipment. ,  Another  Baptist  church  is  just 
being  completed.  It  will  have  large  and  beautiful  rooms  for  Elementary 
work.  The  Episcopal  church  fitted  op  the  church  haaement,  hung  cur- 
tains and  put  in  a  piano.  The  Beginners  Department  has  grown  from 
fourteen  to  forty.  Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  new  Parish  house  to 
accommodate  Elementary  grades.  All  these  improvements  are  traceable 
to  the  Influence  of  the  Union." 

The  session  closed  after  a  brief  bnt  interesting  conference  regarding 
Graded  Union  problems,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Bryner. 

JUHB  21,  9  TO  U  A.  K. 
The  auditorium  and  Sanday-school  rooms  of  the  First  Congregational 
Churcb  were  aaaigned  for  the  four  special  sessions  of  Elementary  Work- 
ers. Attendance  averaged  over  five  hundred.  Of  thirty-seven  people 
requested  to  take  part  in  the  programs,  every  one  was  present  and  ready. 
Twenty-five  State  and  Provincial  Elementary  Snperintendenta  attended; 
five  additional  members  of  the  International  Elementary  Committee  and 
several  Bpecialists  assisted  in  the  program.    Special  enrollment  carda 
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diowed  represeutation  from  fortj-five  State  and  five  Provincial  Associa- 
tions.    Nearlj  one-half  were  from  California. 

The  first  conference  began  promptlj  at  S  a.  m.,  Mts.  Biyner  presid- 
ing. Mrs.  J.  A.  Walker  (Colorado)  conducted  tbe  devotions,  having 
piepared  a  printed  order  of  Rervice  based  npon  selections  of  Scripture 
and  songs,  used  nith  the  Primary  and  Junior  Graded  Lessons. 

The  moroing  tbeme  was  "Organization  in  Office  and  f^eld. " 

"Best  Things  Accomplished  Under  Varying  Conditions"  was  pre- 
sented bj  four  State  Elementary  Superintendents.  Miss  Susie  M.  Juden 
(Looisiaiw),  who  devotes  fuU  tine  to  State  and  Parish  Elementary 
work,  mentioned  the  following  results:  Plans  of  Organization  have 
reached  many  isolated  places;  repeated  visits  have  provided  opportunity 
for  every  Sunday-school  to  sea  and  hear  if  it  so  desired;  many  splendid 
workers  have  developed  ho  that  the  needs  of  ;the  Elementary  Division 
are  presented  at  the  Parish  Convention  if  the  State  Superintendent  does 
not  attend;  within  the  past  year  Graded  Unions  have  increased  from 
one  to  five;  there  are  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  trained  Elementary 
Teachers;  IntematioDal  Graded  Lessons  have  been  explained  and  estab- 
lished in  many  schools.  Tbree  years  ago  out  of  forty-six  Parish  (County) 
oiganiEatious  five  Elementary  Superintendents  sent  reports.  This  year 
thirty-two  sent  reporta  and  the  remaining  fourteen  explained  conditions 
bj  letter  (without  statistics) ;  Denominational  cooperation  has  been 
Btrengtbened  because  plans  of  organization  were  better  understood;  great 
benefit  has  resulted  because  an  entire  State  realized  that  this  organized 
effort  is  striving  to  help  every  school  to  reach  the  desired  standard. 

Mrs.  Pbebe  A.  Curtisa  (Ohio)  gives  her  full  time  to  State  work, 
dividing  it  between  the  Home  Department  and  the  Elementary  work. 
The  two  are  worked  together  in  office  and  field.  She  plans  to  have 
Ekmentaiy  work  presented  in  each  county,  even  if  abe  cannot  attend, 
by  writing  to  the  county  officers  urging  their  cooperation.  In  each 
convention  she  seeks  to  meet  the  County  Elementary  Superintendent  and 
other  workers,  depending  much  upon  the  personal  touch.  A  successful 
year  of  Connty  Conventions  culminated  in  a  fine  State  Convention  in 
wbieh  three  full  sessions  were  devoted  to  Elementary  work,  be^dea  con- 
ferences, a  reception  and  a  luncheon,  maMng  the  Elementary  nork  one 
of  the  strongest  features  of  the  whole  program.  She  described  hOT 
office  work,  saying  all  ber  letters  are  written  by  hand,  except  an  occa- 
aional  circular  of  instructions  thus  emphasizing  the  personal  element 
Oie  makes  unlimited  use  of  the  ten-point  Standard  of  Excellence  and 
sbowed  the  chart  which  summarized  present  conditions  and  improvement 
in  Elementary  work  made  in  each  point  in  the  eighty-eight  counties  of 
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Ohio.     Sbe  reported  piogresa,  Bome  difflcoltiea  and  some  visions  tor  tha 

Mra.  O.  W.  Heodrick  (New  Hampebire)  is  one  of  ten  State  Ele- 
meotary  Superinten dents  paid  for  part  time.  During  a,  jear  and  a  half 
iDteroational  Graded  Leesona  have  been  generaU;  introduced,  awaken- 
ing nen  interest  among  Elementarj  teachers  and  pupils,  giving  a  new 
TisioD  to  BuperiDteadeuts  and  paBtors,  solving  problems  of  tbe  graded 
SandBj-schools  and  increasing  attendance,  which  has  doubled  in  some 
schools.  Throu^  Conventions  and  Conferences  tbe  beet  phases  of 
Elementary  work  have  been  presented  so  as  to  make  them  seem  practical 
and  feasible.  Through  Children 's  meetings  the  Graded  Lessons  and 
Bible  stories  have  been  demonstrated.  Regular  Promotion  Daja  and 
diplomas  have  been  urged.  Throngh  Mother's  meetings  Purity  work 
has  been  profitably  diecussed.  The  reaponsiveneas  of  the  people  and 
improving  conditions  are  great  incentives  to  best  endeavor.  "We  »n 
catching  up  with  everything  but  onr  ideals." 

As  one  of  thirty-Jour  State  and  Provincial  Elementary  Superintend- 
ents who  render  voluntaiy  service,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wilkins  (Oregon)  men- 
tioned some  results.  In  twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-two  organised  coonties 
she  has  secured  Elementary  Superintendents.  Junior  Graded  Lessons 
are  placing  Bibles  inatead  of  quarterlies  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and 
scholars.  New  Cradle  Bolla  have  been  organized  and  many  strengthened; 
one  grew  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  forty-one  in  four  months- 
Two  new  Graded  Unions  were  started  the  past  year.  A  "Parents' 
Hour"  on  coanty  programs  is  helpful.  One  Mothers'  Club  resulted- 
Mauy  teachers  study  in  training  classes  and  Elementary  Specialization. 
More  Bibles  in  homes  and  schools  are  bringing  parents,  teachers  and 
pupils  nearer  to  God. 

Miss  Martha  Graham  (West  Virginia)  introduced  the  discussion  by  a 
few  remarks.  Seven  years  ago  Miss  Graham  began  as  a  volunteer 
Elementary  Superintendent.  A  little  later  she  was  employed  for  part 
time,  superintending  also  tbe  Home  Department.  She  now  gives  full 
time  to  Elementary  work,  which  is  steadily  developing.  "Elementary 
workers  are  not  willing  tbat  Good  Things  shall  block  the  way  to  tfaa 
best.  Our  topic  is,  'Best  Things  Accomplished.'  The  desire  of  West 
Virginia  for  beat  things  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  schools  intro- 
dncing  the  new  Graded  Lessons  far  beyond  expectations. ' ' 

The  first  question  proposed  for  diseuasion  was,  ' '  The  Value  or  Need 
of  an  Elementary  Superintendent  in  tbe  Local  School."  Several  st&ted 
tbat  they  had  felt  the  need  of  one  person  in  each  school  to  whom  the 
County,  Township  or  District  Elementary  Superintendent  might  appeal 
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for  rapOTts  and  distribntion  of  leaflets,  and  Each  other  help  aa  such  an 
offieer  might  render.  Others  suggested  that  in  the  local  school  the 
Blementarj'  Superintesclent  should  help  to  plaa  and  supBrTise  tbe  work 
of  all  elementarj  grades.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Banios  (New  Jerse;}  suggested 
the  D&me  Supervisor  rather  than  Superintendent  for  such  an  officer. 
Afrs.  Brjner  asked  how  many  State  and  Provincial  Elementaiy  Superin- 
tendents have .  encouraged  the  appointment  of  an  Eleinentarj  Superia- 
tendent  in  local  sehools.  ProbabI;  ten  are  trjing  that  plan — not  all 
favored  it. 

"How  to  Secure  Competent  and  Faithful  Countj  Elemautarj  Superin- 
tendents, and  How  to  Dispose  of  Inefficient  Ones,"  aroused  considerable 
discussion.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  State  or  Provincial  Super- 
intendent was  justified  in  explaining  conditions  and  advising  the  nomi- 
nating eommittee,  in  person  or  b;  letter,  regarding  efficiency  or  lack 
of  it. 

Daring  the  "Surprise  Beet  Period'*  Miss  Mabel  Bailey  (Missouri) 
told  an  original  story  about  the  first  real  prayer  of  a  six-year-old  boy. 
Mrs.  Bryner  called  attention  to  the  Exhibit  of  Elementary  material  at 
the  Coliseam;  also  in  tbe  Sunday-school  room  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Charch,  tbe  latter  prepared  by  the  committee  from  the  Federated 
Graded  Unions  of  California  (N.),  of  which  Mrs.  Bertha  D.  Hageman 
was  chairman.  More  than  thirty  had  prepared  and  brought  State  and 
Provincial  maps,  showing  conditions  of  organized  Elementary  work  in 
their  fields. 

Mrs.  Paul  Dietrick  (Minnesota)  explained  the  helpfulness  of  the 
Minnesota  map,  saying:  "In  sixty-tliree  of  our  eigbty-six  counties  in 
Minnesota,  our  Elementary  map  was  presented  and  everywhere  all  dele- 
gates were  interested  to  know  how  their  county  compared  with  other 
counties  in  Elementary  work.  During  conveutlous  the  map  hangs  be- 
tween tbe  county  and  the  school  standards,  both  of  which  are  explained, 
so  that  the  emblems  placed  on  the  map  may  be  understood,  as  they  show 
existing  conditions.  Each  County  Elementary  Superintendent  is  urged 
to  prepare  a  banner,  or  chart,  with  a  list  of  schools,  and  spaces  for 
msrkiug  with  a  seel  every  point  of  tbe  standard  obtained.  A  model 
for  preparing  this  chart  is  furnished  by  tbe  State  Elementary  Worker. 
Seals  ace  placed  for  tbe  following  points: 

(1)  Elementary  Superintendent.  (2)  Organization — Cradle  BoU,  Be- 
ginners, Primary  and  Junior  Departments.  (3)  Equipment — Separate 
place,  little  chairs,  blackboard,  separate  session.  (4)  Graded  Instruc- 
tion— Oraded  Lessons  for  Beginners,  Primary  and  Junior,  or  Qraded 
Buppkinental  (memory)  work  with  the  Uniform  Lessons,  Annual  Pro- 
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motiona  and  Becorda.  (9)  Trained  Worker*— Department  Saperintend- 
enta  and  Teachers.  The  maps  and  charts  encourage  each  achool  to  make 
the  tieat  ahowing  poasible. 

Upon  the  Btate  map  ehoning  aU  counties,  credita  are  marked  m  fol- 
Iowa:  Coont7  Elementaiy  Superintendent,  bj  Elemeutaiy  seal  or  bat- 
ton;  complete  report  hj  canceled  two-cent  postage  stamp;  partial  report 
by  one-cent  stamp;  District  helpers  b;  blue  atar;  State  Elementair 
Superintendent  at  CooTeutiouB  by  blue  heart;  Countj  Elementary  BapcT' 
intendeut  at  Conventions  hj  red  heart;  Diatrict  Banner  made  and  vaei, 
bj  a  flag;  Graded  Unions,  by  short  green  ribbon  attached  by  Elementary 
button;  forty  per  cent,  of  schools  having  Cradle  Boll,  by  a  Cradle  BoQ 
pin. 

As  this  was  the  flrat  year  the  map  waa  presented,  many  County  Ele- 
mentary Superintendents  promised  that  their  records  would  be  better 
next  time."  (The  Minnesota  map  recorded  a  few  more  points  than 
thoae  prepared  in  some  other  states,  but  many  superintendents  are  naing 
similar  maps  with  fine  results.) 

Mrs.  Ella  Morris  Snow  (North  Dakota)  gave  an  interesting  eihiint 
of  the  varioua  uses  of,  "Oni  Elementary  Colora  and  Button"  (gTMn 
and  white).  During  all  the  conferences,  throu^  the  kindneaa'  of  the 
entertaining  elementary  committee,  fresh  flowera  in  these  colors  woe 
arranged  near  the  speaker's  desk;  and  higti  upon  the  gilded  pipes  of 
the  great  eharch  organ  bung  a  large  design  of  the  Eleuientary  button, 
a  yard  iu  diameter,  composed  of  a  circle  of  evergreen  leaves  with  a  can' 
ter  of  white  sweet  peas. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Brown  (Nebraska)  next  came  to  the  platform, 
nit-eaae  in  hand.  Quickly  removing  coat,  hat  and  gloves,  she  proceeded 
to  explain  the  Convention  outfit  contained  in  that  suit-case,  for  display 
at  County  Conventions.    She  talked  whUe  she  worked. 

"Sometimes  the  State  Workers  are  met  at  the  station,  but  frequently 
not.  That  makes  no  difference.  The  drayman  takes  the  check  and  tha 
supply  grip  is  carried  at  once  to  the  convention  church.  First  we  pat 
in  place  the  strings  of  flags  of  the  nations.  Theae  help  to  reprodace 
the  spirit  of  the  World's  Convention,  as  we  give  that  report,  and  thef 
create  a  missionary  atmoaphere  for  our  meetings.  The  State  map  >• 
always  displayed.  It  shows  the  Elementary  work  far  the  year  and  >• 
flrat  used  in  giving  the  report  at  the  State  Convention.  A  new  map  ii 
made  each  year,  thia  being  the  fourth  one.  The  International  leaflet* 
are  carried  and  kept  in  order  for  distribution  in  sets  of  pockets  tika 
shoe-bags.  Books  are  displayed  in  the  same  way.  We  carry  samples  of 
tho  Graded  Lessons  of  all  pnblications.    The  pictures  for  the  nae  of  tha 
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teaehet  are  moiutted.  For  the  Children's  Storj  Hour  at  conveDtiom  we 
can;  the  'Miwioaar^  Object  Sets,'  this  jmi  the  JapaneM.  Tba 
Standard  of  Excellence  is  always  presented  at  coDveotioDa.  Count]'  and 
Diatriet  charts  were  naed  with  it  At  present  we  have  arranged  all 
points  tuder  the  four  subjects  of  Organiiation,  Equipment,  Instruction 
and  Teacher  Training. 

"In  presenting  this  Standard  one  jear  we  used  little  objects  to  prore 
the  adrautage  of  little  chairs  over  the  big  church  benches  for  little 
peepk.  We  showed  the  use  of  Bcreens,  the  cabinet  for  supplies  and  the 
Bible  upon  the  table,  Tbe  three  claaaes  of  teachers  were  illustrated  by 
objects  also.  The  untrained  teacher,  with  quarttely,  cannot  stand  alone ; 
the  partially  trained  teacher  learns  to  stand,  and  the  well  trained 
teacher  holds  her  Bible  and  teaches  effectively,  standing  firmly  before 
•ny  class  in  the  division.  However,  we  do  not  wish  to  emphasixe  the 
physical  eqniptaent,  ceaential  aa  it  is.  Our  work  is  to  lead  the  child  to 
the  Father  and  train  him  for  service." 

JUNIOB  SECTION. 

Urs.  E.  C.  Knapp  (Wash.  E.)  presided.  One  hundred  thirtj-eight 
were  in  attendance.  No  fixed  program  had  been  arranged,  but  experi- 
enced leaders  had  been  requested  to  be  ready  to  take  part.  Many 
TMponded  with  helpful  suggestions. 

The  general  theme  was  "Directing  the  Activities  of  tbe  Juniors." 
This  brought  out  discussions  pertaining  to  the  following  topics; 

"Department  Organization"  should  be  magnified  rather  than  clEus 
spirit  and  organization.  Simple  plans  are  preferred;  boys  and  girls 
separate,  with  good-natured  eompetition.  If  department  spirit  is  strong 
it  will  help  to  win  respect  and  cooperation  with  establidied  piano.  If 
any  class  organization  exists  it  should  be  simple — a  name,  motto,  pin 
or  badge,  pennant,  etc.  If  ofScera  are  appointed  they  should  be  fre- 
quently changed  and  responsibilities  divided  for  keeping  records,  ofler- 

The  majority  favored  six,  not  more  than  seven,  in  a  class.  The 
separate  department  and  program  were  desired.  General  cofiperation 
must  be  secured  in  opening  and  dosing  services,  in  ringing.  Scripture 
reading  and  memoij  work,  promptness  in  beginning,  no  awkward 
paoses,  obedience  to  signals  by  teachers,  help  to  maintain  order,  interest 
and  coSperation  of  scholars.  Some  mimeograph  a  program  quarterly, 
others  place  a  brief  ontlins  on  the  blackboard.  The  church  or  Sunday- 
school  should  pay  for  necessary  equipment,  Bibles,  song  books,  and 
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A  regnlar  ajBtem  of  records,  ereditfl  and  recognition  is  needed,  nuk' 
ing  prompt  attendance.  Bibles  brought,  borne  stud;,  an  offering,  dmrch 
attendance,  and  work — books  completed.  A  qnarterly  certiflcala  maj 
be  given  to  all  deserving  75  per  cent,  or  more  and  their  names  placed 
npon  the  Honor  Bnlletiu.    Jnuiors  respect  a  high  standard. 

Teachers  should  cooperate  with  the  superintendent  to  seenre  order. 
Promptness  is  necessarpj  teachers  are  justified  in  leaving  the  ehnrch 
services  when  it  encroaches  on  the  Sunds7-school  honr.  The  bcgin- 
nings  of  disorder  ma;  thus  be  avoided.  Extra  hand-work  ma;  be  pro- 
vided for  early  pnpils.  A  department  teachern'  meeting  assists  grestl; 
in  considering  general  plans  for  the  departments  with  suggestions 
regarding  lesson  work.     The  Graded  Unions  help  Junior  teachers. 

' '  Graded  Lessons  * '  were  approved.  When  neceaaarj  the  same  IM- 
son  ma;  be  adapted  to  suit  different  ages.  All  shonld  be  urged  to 
begin  each  year's  work  the  &st  Sunday  in  October.  If  delayed,  special 
week-day  meetings  should  be  planned  to  explain  and  catch  up.  Be  auie 
to  Htait  .the  next  quarter  on  time.  Where  lessons  have  failed,  the 
teachers  were  not  ready.  Each  teacher  should  know  the  aim  of  the 
entire  course  and  the  themes  tor  the  year's  lessons.  Again  the  Qraded 
Unions  help. 

"Band-work"  in  Sunday-school  and  at  home  was  freely  discussed. 
Class  tables  are  desired.  Any  work  done  in  Sunday-school  should  per- 
tain to  the  Graded  Lessons.  Teachers  should  set  the  example  by  doing 
eveiythiilg  expected  of  scholars.  When  the  teacher  does  the  work  the 
pupils  generally  do  weU.  When  the  teacher  fails,  she  cannot  expect 
otherwise  from  the  scholars.  Some  tbouf^t  that  all  work  for  nine-yesr- 
old  pnpila  should  be  done  under  the  teacher's  supervision  in  Sunday- 
flchooL  Others  felt  that  as  the  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  form  right 
habits,  it  should  be  encouraged  as  daily  home  work  during  the  week 
Some  meet  their  pupils  during  the  week.  Unless  work  books  are  broogfal 
frequently  there  is  danger  of  carelessness  or  incompleteness.  The  mark- 
ing of  each  lesson  is  a  help.  Fulp  maps,  day  modeling,  gilt  or  other 
decorating,  models  constmcted,  temperance  note  books,  missionary  travels 
and  scrap-book  work  should  be  done  at  home  or  at  extra  gatherings  in 
the  church.. 

"FromotiDu"  should  be  regular  and  annnal.  Quarterly  recognition 
avoids  a  spasm  or  crowding  at  the  end  of  the  year.  All  above  7S  per 
cent,  are  promoted  with  honor.  The  otbers  are  transferred.  Has; 
approve  a  special  examination.  The  last  Sunday  of  September  ia  pre- 
ferred for  promotion  and  does  not  conflict  with  public  school  examias- 
tioD,  aa  does  Children 's  Day.    If  Children 's  Day  is  chosen,  the  annuner 
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work  afaonld  be  eompleted  before  October.  If  the  department  doet  not 
plan  for  promotion  the  bojs  and  girls  do,  and  often  leave  Sunday-school. 
A  fine  promotion  service  ahould  be  planned,  baaed  npon  work  done.  The 
pnpils  work  hafder  for  promotion.  A  graduating  claaa  of  the  tirelve- 
j'mr-old  aebolsTB  with  special  honor  work  satiaflee  the  ambitious  haj  or 
gjrl  who  deeires  to  move  forward. 

"A  HoDthlj  Meeting"  of  the  Juniors  is  desirable.  It  may  be  a 
picnic,  nntting  party,  a  sleigh  ride,  a  trolley  lide,  a  spring  or  autumn 
tramp  to  some  place  of  interest,  some  plane  of  manufacture,  or  through 
a  big  store  with  a  guide,  etc.  The  scholars  will  suggest  interesting 
things  to  do.  Once  a  quarter  plan  a  Junior  social,  inviting  the  parents. 
Let  boys  and  girls  alternate  in  giving  the  program  and  serving  refresh- 
ments. The  records  and  work-books  of  the  Juniors  should  be  exhibited. 
A  HisBionaiy  Social  is  interesting. 

The  BeaiHinUed  Oonfaience 

All  sections  assembled  for  a  general  closing  seBsion,  Miss  Helen 
Falk  (Haoitoba)  presided;  attendance  nearly  TOO.  Urs.  Maud  Baldwin 
(Pennsylvania)  and  Mrs.  Phebe  Curtias  (Ohio)  nere  appointed  to 
prepare  letters  extending  the  sympathy  of  elementary  workers  to  the 
families  of  Mrs.  M.  O.  Kennedy,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Bev.  Herbert 
Moninger,  dDciunatJ,  whose  deaths  had  occurred  dnriug  convention  dates. 
The  letters  were  read  and  approved  later  in  the  session. 

Mrs.  Lamoreaux  (Cliicago)  led  the  discussion  concerning  "Graded 
Union  and  Graded  Lesson  Problems."  It  was  suggested  that  plans 
should  be  changed  to  concentrate  more  upon  training  and  principles; 
that  lessons  be  discussed  with  reference  to  the  aim  of  the  course  and 
the  themes,  rather  than  as  separate  lessons.  Los  Angeks  is  trying  the 
experiment  of  coQcentrating  upon  one  year's  work  in  each  department. 
In  reply  to  the  question,  how  lessons  of  four  grades  could  be  reviewed,  it 
was  deemed  nnneceesary  to  conduct  a  genera]  review. 

The  next  question,  "How  to  Plan  the  Opening  Service,"  was  an- 
swered, "Make  it  a  service  of  worship."  Where  there  is  need  of 
more  and  better  teachers,  "Pray  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest,"  etc 

Miss  Margaret  Brown  (Nebraska)  explained  successfnl  plans  for 
teaching  Graded  Lessons  in  small  schools.  Instead  of  breaking  up 
Home  Daily  Bible  Beedings,  a  day  is  devoted  in  some  home  to  each 
lesson,  in  which  different  members  are  interested,  Mrs.  Barnes  said  that 
the  child  shonld  be  the  center  around  which  the  lesson  revolves,  rather 
than  the  teacher  or  home.  Becaose  Graded  Lessons  are  more  worthy 
of  handling,  educated  workers  are  more  ready  to  help.    In  order  to 
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inflnenee  teaeherf  to  feel  the  need  of  the  Onded  UukiD  tbwt  bdp 
Bboold  be  requested  in  looking  up  and  reporting  itema.  Mim  BtBej 
(MiHoori)  emphasized  the  need  of  both  present  and  future  help. 

The  closing  inHpiiatioual  addrcaa  b;  Mies  Margaret  Blatter?  Dpon 
"The  Teacher'!  Taak  and  Beward"  cannot  be  fully  reported.  Sbt 
exalted  the  teacher  'a  taak,  not  aa  a  solemn  dntjr,  bat  a  wondertnl  prin- 
lege  to  tbow  who  want  to  teach.  It  ig  a  great  taak  to  ttf  to  mi^ 
children  good  when  the  t«acher  hae  not  the  city'e  ahare — five  bom 
dail;  in  pnbUc  achools,  nor  tiie  parent's  share— the  many  boon  is 
the  home,  but  at  the  best  only  fortf-eight  boors  of  eerviee,  twenlj' 
four  honrs  of  teaching,  equaling  one  day  and  night  of  each  year  for 
her  work.  She  mnat  Icam  how  to  manage,  to  improve  the  time.  Whev 
difficulty  existl^  a  way  to  solve  it  exists.  God  graded  humanity.  A  litUo 
child  has  B  child's  outlook  on  the  world.  The  teacher  must  leirn 
to  see  as  the  child  sees,  and  lift  bim  up  that  he  may  see  more.  Wlwii 
teaching  is  not  adapted,  it  is  Qod's  blessed  way  to  let  children  fo^ 
thiee-fourtbB  of  what  they  bear.  Teachers  must  not  desire  one  wtxii 
for  bU,  but  must  make  individaals.  Study  the  approach,  do  not  ie»A 
over  their  heads.  Be  not  afraid.  The  teacher  and  the  Master  wofk 
together.  The  best  teachers  think  but  little  of  their  reward.  The 
doing  brings  its  own  reward — ''Well  Done." 

Brief  mention  should  be  made  of  the  delightful  reception  and  seppei 
■erred  for  elementary  workers  and  friends  in  tbe  T.  U.  C.  A.  on  Thnn- 
day  evening,  June  2£.  The  repast  consisted  of  California's  varied  prod- 
ucts and,  in  addition,  tbe  committee  planned  b  short  pTogram  between 
courses  of  songs  and  exercises  by  children  and  older  girls  from  tbe 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Christian  Sunday-sebooLi.  Five  bandred  enjoTcd 
t}ie  evening,  during  which  bright  infonnal  responses  were  given  fron 
many  states  and  provinces.    It  vraa  good  to  be  there. 


OOBSSLATIOH  OF  THE  HOME  Aim  SCHOOL 

Mbs.  B.  M.  Hamill,  Nabhtille,  Tenn. 

The  home  and  the  school  are  interdependent.     The  teacher  has  tbe 

child  under  her  instruction  but  one  short  hour  oot  of  the  16S  of  tbe 

week.    However  well  equipped  she  may  be  for  her  task,  she  feels  that 

without  the  intelligent  cooperatioo  of  the  mother  and  home  her  woric 

repreeents  but  half  the  circle. 

How  to  enlist  the  parents  and  secure  this  greatly  coveted  eoSpff- 
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ation  ia  one  of  the  most  rital  problems  that  eonfroiita  at  in  the 
complex    orgftukatioQ   of   the   modern   Sundaj'-echool. 

It  seems  atrange  to  plead  for  what  bo  legitimatelj  belonge  to  ns,  jet 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that,  with  rare  ezceptioua  we  do  not  poeseaa 
it 

The  three  most  potent  factors  in  the  work  of  character-building  in 
the  life  of  a  child  are  the  home,  the  public  school,  and  the  Sonda^- 
sehool.  With  no  intent  to  minimiEe  it,  bat  solely  for  lack  of  time,  we 
entirelj  eliminat«  the  influencee  of  the  public  echool. 

For  sake  of  cleameaa  and  brevity  let  ns  consider  the  topio  before  na 
nnder  three  heads. 

1.  It  is  God'i  plan  that  the  home  should  be  the  first  school  ajid 
the  mother  the  Orst  teacher.  When  a  little  child  comes  down  "in 
trailing  clouds  of  glory  from  the  sky"  be  is  not  dropped  into  the  lap 
of  the  primary  teacher,  however  welcome  he  might  be.'  He  comes  into 
the  home — into  the  mother's  arme,  and  well  has  one  of  onr  Elemen- 
tary grade  teachers  woven  into  her  Cradle  Boll  song,  "The  gift  of  a 
dear  little  baby  needs  the  very  best  'thank  yon'  of  alL" 

A  Jewish  Babbi  once  said,  "Ood  could  not  be  everywhere  so  he 
made  motbers. ' ' 

Another  has  said,  not  irreverently,  "Ood  must  have  felt  as  though 
he  conld  re«t  awhile  after  he  made  mothers." 

Truly,  "a  partnerdiip  with  Ood  is  motherhood."  We  can  anderstanil 
the  character  of  Samuel  better  when  we  recall  he  was  the  son  of  a 
godly  mother  and  himself  an  aoswer  to  prayer.  We  might  also  re- 
call that  he  was  early  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  and  grew  up,  as  all 
children  should,  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  Ihther's  house.  The  old 
Jewish  Tabernacle  with  ita  heavy  hangings  and  dimly  burning  tapers 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  beautiful,  bright  churches  of  today  with  art 
windows,  cushioned  pews,  pipe  organs  and  sweet  dioir  voices.  It 
must  have  been  a  dolefnl  place  for  the  little  lad,  yet  it  all  "worked 
together  for  good"  for  the  child  Samuel  as  it  woulil  for  the  child 
Mary,  or  Susie  or  John  if  they  were  found  oftener  in  the  church  to- 
day. Why  should  not  our  children  go  gladly,  cheerfully,  regularly 
to  the  church  service  and  sing,  with  all  aincerity,  "I  love  thy  church, 
0  OodT"  There  shoald  be  no  writ  of  divorcement  between  Sunday 
school  and  chnrch,  and  this  wonld  be  one  of  the  first  steps  in  securing 
the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  home  in  the  Snnday-Bchool  work. 

The  home  is  a  tremendous  factor  to  be  recognised  and  reckoned  with 
by  the  schooL  The  home  strikes  the  keynote  in  matters  social,  polit- 
ical and  religious.     The   home   seta  the   standard    in  honesty,  trvth- 
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(ulneea,  eineerity,  t«mperani»,  etc  The  home  haa  the  fir^  duwn 
at  tlFe  child,  and  the  girl  noconeciouBly  foUom  her  mother,  the  bof 
his  father. 

When  we  touch  the  problem  of  the  home  io  thia  conDtT7  ne  ttmeli 
16  millions  of  families  and  3S  millions  of  boTS  and  girU  of  edunl 
age.  3  milliona  of  children  are  bom  every  year,  S  every  minnte.  We 
may  well  ask,  "Is  it  well  with  the  child t" 

Id  this  connection  it  ia  qoite  apropos  to  ask  what  ia  the  plica 
and  purpose  of  the  ecboolf  Certainly  not  to  usurp  the  plaM  aod 
responsibility  of  the  home,  bat  to  aid  and  supplement,  by  proper  teidi- 
ing  and  training. 

2.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  teeond  point — the  present  itstna 
of  the  relation  between  home  and  aehool — we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
the  home  has  not  been  entirely  true  to  its  trust.  There  is  a  niaAsil 
tendency  to  release  itself  from  the  sacred  duties  imposed  upon  it  and 
more  and  more  put  the  burden  of  aU  spiritual  teaching  and  training 
upon  the  school  and  the  Sunday-school  teacher. 

Funily  prayer,  gracs  at  meals,  the  bedtime  Bible  story  are  bt) 
and  less  observed.  Into  few  homes  conld  the  term  "Home  Circle" 
be  properly   applied. 

In  the  agricultaral  world  the  present  da;  slogan  is  "Back  to  the 
farm."  In  this  vtrecuous  age  when  such  undue  proportion  of  time 
is  given  to  social  and  businees  matters,  the  cry  of  the  church  mi^t  well 
be  "Back  to  the  home." 

A  timely  topic  for  diBcuaaion  would  be  "The  diaiutegratlon  of  tti» 
American  home."  Our  homes  are  conducted  too  moch  on  the  Har- 
vard plan.  Well  has  some  one  said,  "What  the  average  American 
child  needs  is  less  money  end  more  father  and  mother."  Though  it 
may  sound  harsh  it  is  sadly  true,  that  oftentimes  when  a  mother 
pntB  a  dean  frock  on  a  little  child,  places  a  penny  in  one  hand  tn<) 
a  Sunday4chool  paper  in  another,  and  sends  him  to  Bnnday-school, 
she  seems  to  consider  her  religious  duty  done.  Yet,  in  fact  the 
home  and  school  stand  or  fall  together.  No  two  people  should  be 
eloser  together  than  the  mother  and  the  child's  Sundaj-scbool  teach- 
er. Jointly  comes  to  them  the  call,  "Take  this  child  and  train  it 
for  me." 

Having  considered  the  home  side  it  is  but  fair  to  ask,  "What  of 
the  school t"    "How  is  it  meeting  its  obligationsi " 

Beply  might  be  made  it  is  meeting  them  in  many  ways,  nottU; 
by  giving: — 

a.    The  best  in  way  of  organization  and  equipment.     It  is  tnlf 
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providing  for  the  pbTsieal,  meotal  and  spiritnal  needs  of  the  popils, 
in  every  itage  of  tbeir  development. 

b.  The  choicest  of  teachers — Spiritaal  teachers  who  realize  thai 
"the  teacher's  life  is  the  life  of  her  teaching."  That  their  work  is  a 
matter  of  eaiiriflce  rather  than  sentiment.  Teachers  who  are  pre- 
pared along  the  line  of  the  Book  and  the  Child  and  all  up-to-date 
methods   of   imparting  knowledge. 

c  A  Suitable  Curriculum.  The  graded  lessons  are  proving  a  boon, 
in  that  they  are  suited  to  the  neeils,  understanding  and  experiences  of 
the  children.  They  are  not  flanless  but  infinitely  superior  to  the  former 
Course  that  caused  na  sleepless  nights  trying  to  transform  Bpirhoal 
meat  intended  for  adolte  into  nourishing  milk  for  babes. 

There  has  been  some  slight  criticism  of  the  few  nature  lessons  in- 
terapersed.  The  Master  Teacher  drew  many  a  beautiful  leeson  from 
the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  flowers  of  the  field.  Shall  we  not  fol- 
low His  example  and  lead  the  little  child  who  is  quite  at  home  with 
the  birds  and  bees  and  butterflies  and  who  lovea  "Qod's  Out-of- 
Doors" — through  nature  up  to  nature's  Qodt  The  poet  understood 
when  be  tang, 

"Come  to  me,  0,  ye  children 

And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing 
In  your  sunny  atmosphere." 

The  truth  b  with  so  many  of  us  we  are  too  grown  up  and  have 
forgotten  our  own  childhood.  As  the  little  child  said,  "You  are  too 
tall,  you  see,  to  hear  the  grasaea  grow  or  see  the  way  down  roots  of 
things;  maybe  if  you'd  ungrow  a  little  or  get  down  on  your  knees  you 

It  is  not  our  way  but  Ood's  way  of  teaching  the  little  child.  And 
Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took  the  child  upon  her  knee,  saying,  "Here 
is  a  story-book  thy  Father  hath  written  for  thee." 

We  would  have  the  mothers  understand  all  this,  and  also  why  we 
tell  the  child  a  story,  instead  of  requiring  the  memorization  of  title 
or  golden  text  as  was  done  in  the  long  ago.  Let  the  mother's  part 
be  to  call  for  the  retelling,  and  emphasizing  through  the  simple  hand- 
work assigned,  if  only  the  coloring  of  a  picture,  the  truth  for  which 
the  teacher  has  all  the  week  been  giving  time,  thought,  planning  and 
prayer. 

3,  How  muj  the  proper  correlation  be  brought  aboutt  May  we 
simply  enumerate  some  helpful  planst 
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a.     ViMtatioM. 

h.  Printed  Letters — setting  forth  Btm  of  the  teacher  and  leope  of 
the  work,  inelading  the  mother's  part. 

e.  Parent!'  I^ay. — At  least  annnall^.  We  believe  it  is  not  so  mndi 
that  parents  do  not  care  as  that  they  do  not  krune,  so  our  ciying  need 
is  an  educated  parenthood.    To  aid  in  this  we  suggest; — 

A.    Parents'  Department  or  Cooncil — a  regular  feature  of  the  school 
«.     Cradle  Boll  Day  and  Cradle  Boll  Partj 

f.  Ifotherg '  Meetings,  which  alwaje  lead  to  matnal  nndentand- 
ings  and  nearly  always  result  in  hearty  sympathy  and  eoGperation. 
Wbftt  would  be  the  reaults  if  thiji  proper  correlation  could  be  brought 
abontf 

We  do  not  know.  If  with  the  meagre  sympathy  the  home  ezhilntr 
today  such  great  things  are  wrought,  we  feel  only  a  prophet  or  son 
of  a  prophet  coold  foretell  what  might  thus  be  aebeived. 


MBS.   AtlTOINETTE  AGEBNATHT  LAUOEUUX,   CHICAGO,  IIX. 

What  is  the  greatest  thing  a  home  can  give  to  a  ehildf  A  beiad- 
ful  artistie  enfiioumeotl  No.  Every  educational  adyantagef  No. 
Careful  instmction  and  admonitioni  No.  Love  and  watehearel  Kb. 
Authority  and  discipliuet  No.  Happy  the  child  who  has  all  thme 
things,  but  many  a  child  having  had  them  has  wrecked  his  life  as  a 
man.  Why,  because  he  loved  something  else,  and  what  he  loved  te 
thought  about.  What  he  loved,  he  reached  for.  What  he  loved  be 
did,  and  tbeee  things  be  loved,  be  became.  If  this  be  true,  then  the 
greatest  thing  a  home  can  give  to  a  child  is  a  love  for  the  things 
that  are  true  and  honorable  and  just  and  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good 
report. 

What  ia  the  greatest  thing  that  the  elementary  gradea  can  gi^ 
to  a  child!  An  attractive  and  beautiful  place  of  meeting!  No.  A 
store  of  facts  and  many  Bible  verB«at  No.  Admonitions  and  pre- 
cepts and  warnings!  No.  Instruction  according  to  all  the  laws  of 
pedagogy!  No.  Love  and  shepherding!  No.  Indispensable  ud 
valuable  as  all  these  things  are,  maay  a  child  having  had  them  has  msdr 
spiritual  shipwreck  of  his  manhood.  Why,  because  he  loved  somc- 
thing  other  than  these,  and  what  be  loved  be  thought  about,  he 
longed  for,  he  did,  and  that  he  became.     The  greatest  thing,  there 
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fore  that  the  elementary  gradee  can  do  for  a  child  ia  to  help  bin 
lore  the  thingfl  that  make  for  a  Christlike  eharacter,  for  "beholding" 
— with   niiTeiled  face,   "he  is  changed  into  the  same." 

We  have  been  pron«  to  think  that  the  greatest  nork  of  our  ele- 
tnentai7  grades  Ittj  in  the  teaching,  and  we  have  sought  for  the  best 
methods  and  the  choicest  leesons,  and  ne  iniist  not  cease  to  do  so. 
But  what  avails  all  the  instruction  if  the  lad  goes  oat  loving  the  nn- 
holj  and  the  low,  and  the  degrading  1  We  did  not  need  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  First  Coriothians  to  reveal  the  fact  that  love  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world.  Paul  onlj  sung  for  ns  divinely  what  we  alreadjr 
knew,  that  love  is  more  than  eloipeiice  or  vision,  knowledge  or  sacrifice, 
for  what  we  love  determioes  what  we  shall  become.  Like  a  magnet, 
love  draws  steadily,  irresietibly,  anceasingly  into  onr  sodIs  whatever 
it  fastens  itself  upon,  and  no  argument  nor  reason,  no  difficnltj  nor 
delay,  no  sIlDrement  nor  enticement  can  affect  it.  So  the  vital  qnee- 
tion  of  our  Sunday-scboo)  work  concerns  the  matter  of  laving,  and 
ioBtmction  and  methods,  housing  and  helping,  are  all  mesne  towards 
one  end,  nsmelf  to  make  the  child  love  sincerelj,  passionatelf,  eter- 
nalfy,  the  things  that  will  make  him  grow  like  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  foar  great  loves  neceesary  for  this  kind  of  character. 
The  first  is  a  love  for  the  Heavenly  Father  and  bis  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 
Ko  number  of  lessons  about  them,  not  the  enthasiastic  singing  of 
choicest  songs  of  worship  to  them,  will  take  the  place  of  the  warm 
personal  going  out  of  the  child  heart  to  the  Father  heart.  The  lessons 
are  to  be  taught  carefully  and  the  songs  selected  thoughtfully,  but  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  is  sach  an  easy  thing  to  do,  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  a  tactful  introduction.  God  wants  the  child.  The  child 
wants  God,  though  he  may  not  be  sble  to  define  the  longing  of  his 
heart,  bot  that  anrest  in  every  heart  till  it  consciously  finds  rest  in 
Ood,  is  with  him  at  with  older  ones.  Ton  do  not  have  to  be  a  man 
to  want  an  earthly  father's  love.  Yon  do  not  have  to  be  a  man  to 
hunger  for  a  Heavenly  Father.  Since  each  wants  the  other,  the  heart 
of  God  and  the  heart  of  the  child  will  leap  to  meet  one  another,  if 
only  the  child  understands  who  wants  him  and  what  he  is.  I  do 
not  mean  understands  theologically  or  doctrinally,  but  simply  and 
loviogly.  If  I  have  two  friends  whom  I  desire  shall  love  one  another, 
most  carefully  do  I  plan  the  introduction.  I  try  to  speak  of  the 
things  in  the  work  or  life  of  the  one  which  will  appeal  to  the  in- 
terests and  desires  of  the  other,  I  do  not  throw  them  at  one  another, 
if  I  want  them  to  draw  together  in  sympathy  and  interest.  A  tact- 
less introduction   may   separate  two   people  who   ought   to   be   friends. 
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Ib  tbst  why  M>  many  men  and  women  are  not  friendg  of  QodI  Did 
someone  blonder  in  the  introduction  years  before,  so  that  not  on- 
dentanding  Qod'a  love,  the  heart  tamed  awa;t  A  child  craves  love 
and  wpnpathj  and  help.  The  introd  action  oagbt  to  aaj  in  sub- 
stance:  "The  Heavenly  Fatbei  and  his  dear  Son  give  all  tbeee." 
Some  one  baa  made  an  awful  mistake  in  the  introdQCtioo,  if  a  little 
cbild  does  not  lovingly  open  his  heart  to  receive  Ood,  and  this  mia- 
take  is  BO  colossal  and  so  terrible  tliat  all  other  successes  in  Sunday- 
school  work  combined  will  not  countcrbalaiice  it,  for  only  what  the 
child  loves  be  grows  to  be  like. 

A  second  lore  which  is  necessary  to  form  a  ChristUke  character 
is  a  love  for  the  Bible.  Knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  love  for 
the  Bible  are  two  different  things.  The  elementary  grades  may 
(each  memory  versea  and  long  chapters ;  tbey  may  mnltipl;  facta 
of  history  and  geogr^thy ;  they  may  teach  whole  courses  of  lessons,  and 
yet  may  miss  the  mark,  for  one  may  know  without  loving.  Tet  one 
cannot  love  without  knowing.  The  child,  therefore,  mnst  know  the 
Bible  bnt  he  most  know  it  so  as  to  love  it.  This  can  he  brongbt 
about  in  two  ways;  flrst,  through  giving  him  what  he  is  hungry  for. 
Only  thai  which  feeds  a  need  in  his  heart  will  arouse  leve.  Why 
does  a  boy  love  a  book  of  adveotnre  and  daringl  Because  he  has  tne 
desire  for  adventure  and  daring  in  his  heart.  Why  does  a  child  love 
fairy  storieaf  Becanse  she  lives  in  a  world  of  dreams.  Why  will  a 
child  love  the  Bible  f  Only  because  be  flnds  something  in  it  that 
feeds  the  banger  in  his  heart.  This  is  why  the  graded  lessons  ought 
to  make  Bible  lovers  of  tbe  children.  They  bring  out  of  the  Word 
what  the  heart  of  childhood  hungers  for,  and  love  may  be  bom  as 
hunger  is  satisfied.  "May  be;"  did  I  sayl  Why  not,  "Will  be 
born. ' '  There  is  yet  something  needed  to  make  love  sure.  The 
Bible  stories  need  to  be  saturated  through  and  through  with  tbe  lave 
of  the  teller  to  make  the  kindling  of  love  certain  in  the  heart  of  the 
listener.  Bain  is  rain  whether  the  sun  shines  or  no,  but  rain  shot 
with  sunshine  is  a  rainbow,  and  the  heart  thrills  in  the  glory.  The 
facts  in  the  story  of  the  lost  sheep  are  the  same  whether  I  love  tbe 
story  or  not,  but  when  I  lave  it,  it  is  transfigured,  and  in  the  radiance, 
love  begins  to  glow  in  the  heart  of  the  child.  A  loveless  story-teller 
nay  thwart  the  birth  of  love  for  the  story  in  the  child.  Beverently 
may  I  say  it — a  child  must  say  with  respect  to  the  Bible  as  the  beloved 
disciple  said  of  his  Lord  "We  .love  because  the  teacher  first  loved." 

A  third  love  necessary  for  the  Christlike  character  is  a  love  for 
the  church,  tbe  body  of  Christ.    Tbs  elementary  teacher  most  remember 
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that  the  child  alnays  loves  "n^  eliareli,"  before  lie  lovea  "The 
Church,"  and  he  begins  to  love  "mj  ehntch"  bj  loving  flnt  hu 
ovrn  little  corner  of  it,  the  Bnnday-Bchool  room,  where  his  class  or 
department  meeta.  Does  its  order  and  attractiveneea  and  comfort 
matter!  Everj  feeling  irhieh  the  place  itself  arooses  nDconscioDBl; 
becomes  a  part  of  the  cliild'B  feeling  toirard  the  Church  and  re- 
ligion as  »  whole,  so  the  teacher  is  working  deflnitelj  towards  the 
goal  of  her  work,  the  love  for  these  things,  hj  eveiy  picture  or  vaae 
of  flowers,  ever^  freshly  laundered  cnrtain  and  comfortable  chair, 
every  touch  which  adds  something  to  the  charm  of  the  room.  But 
the  value  of  service  for  the  church  in  kindling  love  for  it  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  is  a  law  of  life  that  we  love  most  that  for  which  we 
do  the  most.  The  child  who  sings  in  the  junior  choir  in  the  church 
service,  the  child  who  pots  his  bouquet  of  flowers  on  the  pulpit,  the 
child  who  does  an  errand  for  "mj  Pastor,"  or  the  church  board,  the 
child  who  contributes  eometbing  in  Bome  way  however  small  to  the 
work  of  the  chnrch,  has  grown  in  love  for  the  choreh  jnst  so  much. 
The  little  lad  who  came  with  the  shining  face  to  tell  his  motlier  of  a 
letter  which  the  Board  of  Trusteee  had  written  him,  ankiag  him  to 
place  tike  offering  envelopes  in  the  pews  before  tlie  service  each  Sun- 
day morning,  concluded  by  saying,  "Mamma,  don't  yon  suppoae  that 
if  I  do  this  well,  they  wiU  give  me  a  bigger  responBibility  after  a 
whUet"     That  is  the  language  of  love. 

Most  powerful  of  all,  however,  in  its  effect  upon  the  love  of  the 
child  for  the  Chnich,  will  be  the  fact  of  his  belonging  to  it.  We  love 
our  own.  While  elementary  grades  should  not  urge,  they  ahonld  help 
the  child  to  feel  that  when  he  loves  the  Heavenly  Father,  hia  natural 
and  rightful  place  is  in  the  home  viith  the  rest  of  the  Father's  family. 
But  you  say,  "He  doesn't  know  enough."  Was  that  the  test  you 
applied  when  the  little  stranger  from  Heaven  came  knocking  at  the 
door  of  your  homef  Did  yon  say  to  him,  "how  much  do  yon  knowt" 
It  was  because  he  lived,  you  welcomed  him  to  the  very  inner  circle  of 
your  home.  It  is  the  fact  of  spiritual  life  and  that  alone  that 
ought  to  outstretch  eveiy  arm  in  the  Father's  household  towards  the 
cliild;  then  in  the  nurturing  love  of  the  household  of  faith  the 
child  will  grow  in  knowledge  and  in  love.  A  bolted  door  does  not 
foster  love  for  tlie  home  in  the  one  outside. 

The  fourth  and  last  love  of  which  I  shell  speak  is  a  love  of  service 
for  others.  There  is  an  inherent  joy  in  service,  and  to  find  that  joy 
of  service,  means  to  liave  a  love  for  service.  But  ne  forget  that  joy 
cannot  be  told,  it  has  to  be  experienced.    This  is  a  weak  ^lot  in  our 
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elemental?  work  toSay,  indMd  in  all  our  Sandaj-aebool  work.  Wr 
talk  about  doing,  we  teach  leaooiu  on  the  dutj  and  privilege  and  de- 
light of  service,  bat  we  do  not  definitely,  constantlj  and  intelligent- 
ly give  to  the  child  tbe  opportunity  of  finding  that  joy  in  Beniee 
for  himself.  Consequently  he  grows  into  manhood  witboDt  a  love 
for  it.  All  the  text-books  in  the  world,  all  the  leetaree  by  a  staff 
of  experts  on  the  caie  of  a  baby,  cannot  make  lore  for  the  task.  But 
the  one  whose  privilege  It  is  to  perfonn  those  tender  ministries  for 
the  little  life  Ood  has  given  her,  knows  the  meaning  of  both  jo]r  and 
love  in  service.  It  is  only  when  tbo  children  in  tbe  Beginners,  Pri- 
mary and  Junior  Departments  are  given  the  opportunity  of  doing 
something  for  some  one  !n  tbe  home,  the  church,  the  neighborhood,  the 
country  and  the  world  that  they  can  learn  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.  Such  opportuniticB  ought  to  be  given,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  constantly  and  ever  broadeningly,  for  in  so  doing  lov« 
is  not  only  developed  but  made  permanent  Howf  All  love,  love  ft^r 
ChriHt,  love  for  the  church,  love  for  others,  seeks  to  express  itself. 
As  love  expresses  itself,  it  grows  stronger.  The  stronger  it  becomes, 
the  more  it  seeks  expreaeion,  and  lore  that  constantly  expresses  it- 
self never  dies.  The  child  who  has  learned  such  love  for  Ood,  tbe 
Bible,  the  Chuck  and  Service,  has  obtained  tbe  greatest  good  which 
the  elententary  grades  can  give  to  bim.  Be  may  lose  every  fact 
of  Bible  history  and  geography.  He  may  forget  the  songs  and  memorjr 
verses.  He  may  come  up  into  manhood  throngh  fiercest  fires  of  tempt- 
ations and  deepest  waters  of  sorrow.  Be  wiU  some  day  face  the  val- 
ley and  tbe  shadow  bat  he  wiU  never,  never  lose  ont  of  his  life, 
these  things  he  has  loved,  for  tbe;  have   become  himself. 
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BEPOBT  OF  SEOOHBAST  DIVISIOH 
Edoab  H.  Nichols,  Chaduun. 

The  story  of  what  ia  now  known  as  the  Secondary  Division  is  eom- 
paratively  new,  tibia  being  the  first  report  erer  made  ta  the  great  Inter- 
nationa] Convention,  of  wlueh  it  is  a  part.  Therefor^  perhaps,  a  bit 
of  history  should  be  giveo. 

It  was  daring  the  meeting  of  the  Intermediate  Department  Commit- 
tee lield  at  Conference  Point,  Lake  Oeneva,WiB.,  nearly  two  years  ago, 
that  the  problems  of  the  departments  covering  the  "teen  age"  of  tlie 
Sunday  School  were  most  eamesUj  discussed.  We  were  brong^t  face  to 
face  with  the  text  that  the  church  and  Sond^  Bchool  have  anfTered 
exeeesive  losses  from  these  departments. 

"How  to  more  thoroughly  interest  the  boya  and  girls  of  tlie  'teen 
age'  in  the  Sondsy  school  and  in  the  study  of  Ood's  Word,  and  thereby 
save  to  the  Chnrch  ttiia  seemingly  nnneceesaiy  loss,"  was  the  qneation 
that  commanded  most  earnest  stndy  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

It  waa  generally  admitted  that  the  losses  from  the  Senior  Depart- 
ment were  tlie  heaviest  and  that  the  work  wliieh  was  being  dona  for 
£47 
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this  department,  in  coimeetioD  with  the  Adult  Department,  was  not  pro- 
dndug  proper  results.  It  wsi  conceded  that  the  greatest  need  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  was  a  wider  knowledge  of  tbia  pecnlior  age,  and  tbxt 
this  eonld  beat  be  aeeomplished  by  corabiDing  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
mediate and  Senior  Departmente  onder  one  general  division.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

"Be»olved,  (1)  That  it  is  the  aense  of  this  committee  that  the  work 
of  the  Intermediate  Department  (which  inelndea  pupils  of  the  Sondaj 
School  from  thirteen  to  aizteen  jears  of  age,  inclusive)  and  the  Senior 
Department  (which  inelndea  pnpils  from  sevaitoen  to  ninteen  feara  of 
age,  inelnsiTe)  can  be  beat  developed  bj  the  formation  of  a  new  general 
diviaion,  to  be  known  as  the  '  Secondary  Division, '  covering  the  work  of 
both  departments  exactly  as  is  done  in  the  departments  composing  the 
Elementary  Oradea,  each  department,  however,  to  retain  its  reapeetive 
name  and  identity,  and  separate  organixation  in  the  local  schooL" 

This  resolution  was  presented  to  the  Intematioual  Adnlt  Committee, 
then  in  seaeion  at  the  same  place,  and  after  conference  it  was  decided 
to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  a  joint  committee  made  np  of  five  mem- 
ben  from  each  committee,  including  Chairman  Hartshorn  and  Secretary 
Lawrance.  The  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  was  the 
adoption  of  the  following  lesolntion: 

"Betolved,  That,  in  order  to  determine  beyond  qoration  what  plan 
would  best  solve  this  problem,  a  committee  sbonld  be  appointed,  conust- 
ing  of  two  members  eaeh  of  the  Adnlt  and  of  the  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment committees  and  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association.  This 
committee  was  instnicted  to  prepare  a  qnestionnaire,  to  be  sent  to  ex- 
perts in  Sunday  School  and  high  achool  work,  denominational  Sunday 
School  secietaries,  editors  and  publishers,  seeking  to  discover  how  the 
present  Senior  Orade  (ages  seventeen  to  nineteen,  inclnaive)  could  best 
be  grouped  for  the  moat  effective  work." 

This  resolution  was  presented  to  the  Executive  Comnuttee  of  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association  on  August  20,  1909,  and  the 
plan  was  approved,  and  referred  to  the  Central  Committee  with  power 
to  act  on  the  result  of  the  qnestionnaire. 

In  aeeordasce  with  the  instructions  given  to  the  Central  Committee, 
a  qnestionnaire  was  sent  out,  with  the  result  that  nearly  three-fourths 
favored  the  new  division.  The  plan  was  adopted  and  the  first  Committee 
of  the  "Secondary  Division"  was  appointed,  as  follows; 

Edgar  H.  Nichols,  Chairman,  Chicago,  lU.;  Eugene  C.  Foster,  Secre- 
tary, Detroit,  Mich.;  Prank  Ij,  Brown,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Frank 
Woodbury,  Halifax,  N.  S.;  S.  H.  Williams,  Glastonbury,  Conn.;  William 
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C.  Jolmston,  Denver,  Colo.;  John  B.  Pepper,  Mranphis,  Tenn.;  8.  F. 
Shattnck,  Neenah,  Wia.;  David  E.  Porter,  New  York  City. 

The  committee  began  its  work  hj  preparing  leaflets  containing  ing- 
grations  for  workeiB  and  standarda  for  organization;  also  adopted  the 
"bine  and  white"  bntton  u  the  emblem  for  botli  the  Intermediate  and 
Senior  Departmeiita,  and  a  certificate  of  recogniticn  for  clasaea  comply- 
ing with  the  standards  adopted. 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  met  with  most  eothnsiastic  response, 
and  the  material  prepared  has  been  received  by  the  workers,  everTwhere, 
with  eagerness.  The  demands  for  help  and  new  material  contiune  to 
come  from  aH  parts  of  the  country.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  committee,  as  well  as  others,  have  had  to  atad;  new  methods  with 
which  to  deal  with  the  problem — methods  that  wonld  prove  more  fmit- 
foL  Uoat  of  the  work  has  been  done  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  partiealarly  the  last  six  months. 

OrganizatioD  of  a  Secondarj  Division  has  been  efFected  in  thirty-nine 
Btafes  and  Provinces.  Thirty-seven  have  appointed  saperintendents,  one 
employed  for  full  time,  nine  for  part  time,  and  twenty-seven  render 
voluntary  service. 

Twenty  States  and  Provinces  reporting  have  tonntlea  organized. 
Nebraska  leads  with  ninety;  ever;r  coon^  organised,  vrith  a  anperin- 
tendent  ia  charge.  Inland  Empire,  comprimng  eastern  Washington  and 
northern  Idaho,  has  fifteen  of  the  seventeen  counties  organized,  and 
Colorado,  Minnesota  and  Kentucky  more  than  one-half. 

For  the  assistance  of  superintendents,  leaflet  No.  1,  "Organization 
of  Associations,"  was  prepared.  This  gives  suggestions  for  work  in 
Btate  or  Province,  County,  District,  etc  Leaflet  No.  2,  "Organization 
in  the  Local  School,"  is  intended  to  help  in  organizing  departments  and 
claases  of  the  Intermediate  and  Senior  Deparimenta  in  the  local  schooL 

More  than  S50  eertiflcates  have  already  been  Issued  to  classes  organ* 
ixed  according  to  the  standard. 

The  Secondary  Division  bntton  (royal  blue  and  white)  is  being 
largely  nsed.  More  than  18,500  have  been  sent  out  from  the  Inter- 
national office  alone  ^ee  Uarch  26,  1910. 

With  the  organization  of  departments  and  classes,  making  possible 
better  teaching  conditions,  the  teaching  has  been  much  improved.  One  of 
the  greatest  advance  steps  taken  has  been  the  introdnction  of  the  luter- 
naLional  Graded  Lessons.  Beports  indicate  that  the  first  year  of  the 
Intermediate  conrae  has  been  very  generally  adopted  and  has  proven 
interesting  and  valuable. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  search  for  better  teaching  material,  bnt 
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^eater  intereat  has  been  abown  in  prineiplM  of  teaeUng.  Teaehenue 
Btud;ing  the  pnpila  of  this  age  as  never  before.  Four  books  for  Sec- 
ondaiy  Division  specialization  have  been  approved  b;'  the  Committee  on 
Education.  Man7  of  tbe  Graded  Sunday  School  Teachen*  TJniom  hare 
introduced  ui  Intermediate  section  firing  special  help  to  teachers  in 
these  departments. 

'While  the  Secondary  Division  has  had  no  regolarlj  employed  Intn- 
national  snperintendent,  the  work  has  been  carried  on  and  the  State 
and  Provincial  associations  have,  without  exception,  provided  for  ita 
presentation  oo  all  annual  convention  programs. 

Our  work  haa  been  publicly  presented  more  than  three  hnndred 
times  within  the  last  year  by  the  different  members  of  the  committee. 

Tour  committee  has  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  the  work  befors 
the  Interdenominational  Conncil  and  once  before  a  special  committee 
of  the  Conncil. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  needs  in  the  matter  of  dealing 
with  our  young  people,  etpecially  thote  in  th«  upper  teena,  ia  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  whole  church  officiaUy;  an  awakening  to  the  alarming  fact 
that,  comparatively,  only  a  small  percentage  of  these  young  people  are 
held  to  the  church. 

It  is  not  enou^  that  those  directly  interested  in  the  Bnnday  School 
should  study  and  qualify  for  this  most  important  problem. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  realize  this  need,  and  believe  that  uidets 
there  is  shown  a  deBuite  and  direct  interest  on  the  part  of  those  who 
should  be  most  interested  the  proper  results  cannot  be  secured. 

It  is  hoped,  by  the  cooperation  of  both  the  church  and  Sunday  School, 
that  a  renewed  interest  will  be  taken  in  this  too  long  neglected  part 
of  OUT  work  and  that  plans  and  methods  may  be  found  which  will  pioie 
more  fruitful  than  those  used  in  the  past. 

Tour  committee  desires  to  empbaaze  some  vital  points  and  make  a 
most  earnest  appeal  to  the  church  and  Sunday  School  workers  of  our  dtj 
in  behalf  of  the  young  people  in  their  "teens." 

During  the  critical,  adolescent  years  our  young  people,  all  too  many, 
become  by  easy,  and  often  Bwift  stages,  the  prey  of  the  saloon,  tbs 
gambling  house,  the  dance  hall  and  the  cheap  theater,  and  by  thdi 
indifference  and  through  contra-attractions  are  practically  lost  to  the 
church  and  Chriatian  service. 

This  loss  is  made  for  them  and  for  the  church  during  the  very  yew" 
when  God  speaka  most  certainly,  most  persuasively,  to  their  lives,  *biS 
when,  if  they  bad  been  held  to  the  Christian  life,  their  answer  wonW 
sorely  have  been  different. 
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The  loaa  has  oeearred  at  the  verj  time  of  life  when  these  jonng 
people  migbt  be  moat  eaailj  trained  for  Chriatian  eerrice  as  teaehen  and 
church  norken,  and  when  thej  are  aeekiag  channelB  for  the  ei^reedon 
of  their  Christian  life  in  service. 

The  loss  follows  the  ioTestment  in  their  lives  in  the  Snnda/  School  up 
to  the  age  of  thirteen,  of  some  of  the  choiceEt  work  and  workera  in 
the  church. 

The  patient  effort  and  personal  sacrifice  involved  in  adequately  meet- 
ing the  problem  has  been  one  of  the  prices  the  church  has  senned  nii- 
willing  to  pay.  Indifference  and  lack  of  conception  have  had  their 
part  in  the  past  failure  to  grapple  with  the  problem. 

These  facts  constitute  an  indictment  and  a  challenge.  We  cannot — 
we  dare  not — ignore  them.  How  shall  they  be  met?  What  remedies 
ean  be  snggeetedt 

Your  committee  makee  the  following  suggestions:  After  eaiefully 
covering  a  number  of  the  leading  Sunday  Schools,  the  fact  is  discovered 
that  when  there  is  right  planning  and  devoted  effort  on  the  part  of  both 
Bonday  School  and  church  officials,  the  loss  is  largely  eliminated  and 
the  young  people  are  held  happily  onder  the  inffaenee  of  the  church. 

The  strong  men  and  women  of  the  church  must  consecrate  their 
UvM,  business  ability  and  heart  strength  to  the  teaching  and  manage- 
ment in  the  Sunday  School  of  classes  of  this  age. 

These  men  and  women  must  come  into  dote  pertonal  touch  with  tbe 
boys  and  girls  of  the  church. 

In  addition  to  the  spiritual  life,  adequate  provision  must  be  made  by 
the  chnreh  for  the  physical,  intellectual  and  social  life  of  these  young 
people.  To  leave  these  three  sides  of  their  life  unguarded  is  to  sur- 
render these  channels  of  predons  opportunity  to  the  enemy. 

We  need  also  the  presence  of  those  of  the  church  who  are  wise  enough 
to  use  this  open  approach  to  a  young  person's  life. 

This  is  supremely  the  organieing  age.  The  church  should  harness 
its  activity  to  the  best  ideals  for  life  and  service.  The  oiganized  class 
and  the  many  helpful  organizations  espedslly  fitted  for  the  "teen" 
years  shoold  be  ntilized. 

The  study  of  the  Bible  for  these  critical  years  must  be  made  worth 
trhile.  Theee  young  lives  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  service 
is  necessary  to  the  Christian  life.  The  best  church  workers  of  today 
have  almost  invariably  come  from  among  those  who  became  interested  in 
the  higher  things  of  life  during  the  "teen  age," 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  percentage  of  those  recovered  to 
tbe  chnreh  after  the  age  of  nineteen  is  pitifully  smalt    Therefore,  from 
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tlu  viewpoint  of  seonomj  alone,  to  aa,j  nothing  abont  tlie  salTation  of 
ma  Tonth,  these  departments  provide  the  rooet  frnitfnl  field  of  the 
ehnrdi. 

The  presence  of  bnainen  men  in  the  Sunday  School  will  be  especial^ 
bdpfal  In  convincing  the  growing  bo^  and  TOnng  man  that  the  Sondar 
School  is  a  "man's  job."  It  ie  not  enough  that  the  Snndaj  School  give 
attention  to  the  seholare  in  this  difficult  and  tTTing  age;  the  ofBcialf 
of  the  ehnicb — the  irbole  Church — must  give  tbonght  to  the  joaag  people 
of  its  chnrch  family.  "It  in  better  to  boild  a  fence  aronnd  the  top  of 
the  precipice  than  to  have  an  ambulance  at  the  bottom. ' ' 

In  the  program  to  save  for  service  the  jonng  people  of  the  genera- 
tion that  i>  with  Tii^  to  pilot  them  wieelj  tbrongh  the  r^tids  of  the^ 
"teens"  to  the  harbor  of  their  matnrit;,  the  appeal  is  made  for  the 
immediate  and  earnest  coiiperation  of  the  whoU  Church.  No  investment 
win  field  as  mnch  for  the  chnrch  of  the  preeent  and  future. 

TBB  TEEN  AGE— A  UABIUTT  AHD  AH  AS8BT 

Rev.  Edgar  Blakk,  B.  D.,  Cbicaoo,  Iix. 

The  Evangelical  churches  of  America  are  facing  a  serioni  idtnatioB. 
The  net  gain  of  the  six  leading  denomi nations  was  onlf  384,000  in  1910. 
This  repreeente  the  achievements  of  160,000  chorehee,  17,000,000  mem- 
bers and  the  expenditure  of  (250,000,000.  Each  net  gain  of  one  repre- 
sents the  efForts  of  forty-fonr  church  members  snd  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  $650.  It  is  a  pitifnllj  meagre  retom  for  the  teaourcea  and 
investment.  There  ii  not  a  corporation  in  the  conntr;  that  conid  do 
business  on  so  small  a  margin  without  facing  hopeless  benkniptej. 
While  the  net  gain  of  members  does  not  include  the  entire  nun  of  the 
church's  acliievement,  it  doee  represent  with  reasonable  accnracj  the 
progress  made  in  the  eitenaion  of  the  borders  of  the  Kingdom  in  1910 
beTDud  what  the;  were  in  1909.  At  sneh  a  rate  of  progress  it  is  idle 
to  talk  about  the  evangelitation  of  the  world  in  this  generation,  or  in 
snj  generation,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come. 

We  have  been  seeking  resalts  too  far  afield  and  overlookiDg  the  great 
opportnnitj  near  at  hand.  If  you  take  a  census  of  a  Christian  congre- 
gation and  ask  those  who  were  converted  before  th^  eighteenth  birth- 
da;  to  rise,  five-sixths  of  jour  congregation  will  stand.  This  means  that 
five-sixths  of  all  the  people  who  give  themselvee  to  Christ  do  it  on  th« 
under  side  of  the  eighteenth  jear.  Put  beside  this  the  fact  tliat  we 
have  more  than  12,000,000  children  and  70uth  in  the  Protestant  Sonda;- 
Bchools  of  America  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  jon  will  see  that 
oor  great  evangelistie  opportunity  does  not  lie  outside  of  the  ehnreh. 
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bat  inside,  in  the  Sondaj-eehool  department  Here  ne  have  a  vaat 
»zmj  leaAj  and  waiting  for  the  Christian  call. 

Tet  the  ehnreh  has  been  large];  nninindful  of  this  opportnni^  and 
baa  expended  neither  the  time,  talent  nor  resonrces  necesnuy  to  take 
BdTantage  of  it.  I  found  a  chorch  that  waa  expending  $3000  a.  year 
on  ita  miuie  and  not  a  dollar  on  ita  Snndaj-BchooL  This  iras  not  an 
eieeptional  case.  Few  indeed  ore  the  churches  that  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  tbair  Sunday-Hhool  iroik.  I  aud  to  a  certain  layman:  "I 
understand  yon  have  been  having  many  acceesiona  to  yonr  church  this 
year."  "Yea,"  he  replied,  "bnt  tbey  are  nearly  all  children;  they  do 
not  pnt  mncb  on  the  platea."  A  pastor  said  to  me:  "My  official 
board  served  notice  npon  me  that  I  must  cease  receiving  so  many  chil- 
dren into  the  cbuTch  or  resign  the  pnlpit."  On  being  asked  the  reason, 
he  replied:  "They  say  that  it  increases  oni  benevolent  apportionments 
without  increasing  onr  resoorces."  Again  and  again  we  have  slammed 
the  door  of  the  chnrch  io  the  face  of  the  child  becanse  his  pockets  were 
empty,  mmundfal  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  lad 'a  "Ave  loaves  and  two 
fishee"  that  the  Master  used  to  feed  the  multitude. 

Aa  a  result  of  this  foolish  policy  we  have  lost  our  boys  and  girls  in 
vast  nomberB.  An  investigation  in  the  Wesleyan  Church  of  England 
showed  that  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  Sunday-school  were  held  in  activo 
membership  in  the  church.  Ten  per  cent,  were  held  in  a  merely  nom- 
inal relationship.  Eighty  per  cenL '  were  lost  entirely.  This  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  situation  in  nearly  all  of  the  churches.  We  have  lost 
uullions  of  youth  who  might  have  been  saved  if  tbey  had  been  properly 
eared  for. 

At  the  very  time  the  church  loses  its  grip  npon  the  boys  and  girls, 
the  public  school  loses  its  grip  also.  The  exodus  begins  about  the  fifth 
grade,  and  at  the  eighth  grade  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  have 
departed.  At  the  twelfth  grade,  near  the  middle  teens,  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  seholare  have  gone  out  from  the  public  schools.  Thus  theee  two 
most  powerful  forces  in  the  creation  of  character,  the  church  and  the 
school,  lose  their  hold  upon  yoath  at  the  same  time. 

The  home  also  loses  its  hold  during  this  period.  Up  to  his  middle 
teena  yonr  youth  accepta  everything  on  the  authority  of  others,  but 
midway  of  tbe  critical  teen  period  there  comes  an  awakening.  The 
coDscionsnees  of  his  ovm  personality,  his  light  to  make  decisions  for 
himself,  comes  to  him  for  tbe  first  time,  Sometintes  spontaneouflly, 
sometimes  gradually,  but  always,  he  breaks  with  authority.  He  insists 
upon  deciding  matters  for  himself.  Parents  may  counsel,  but  th^ 
cannot  determine. 
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Oite  of  tbe  iitt  things  tie  doea  U  to  break  with  hia  religion.  TiM 
f&ith  that  he  baa  accepted  on  the  aathoritj  of  others  he  begins  to 
examine  for  himself.  He  has  neither  wisdom  nor  experience  to  gniile 
bim.  He  qaestionB,  then  doubta,  then  den^,  and  his  hold  on  Ood  mob 
goes.  A  flne  ^onng  fellow  said  to  me  in  «  moment  of  franknesB:  "I 
don't  believe  the  things  m;  parents  taught  me  anj'  moie.  There  nia;  be 
a  Supreme  Power  somewhere  in  the  universe,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  uf 
God."  Onl;'  a  few  weeks  ago  a  father  came  to  m^  with  a  brcAen 
heart.  He  said:  "Mj  eldest  son  whom  I  have  been  training  for  tbe 
Christian  ministrj  has  jnst  returned  from  bis  second  year  in  college, 
and  baa  said  to  me,  '  ^ther,  I  can 't  do  it ;  I  have  lost  Ood  out  of  mj 
life.'  "  And  the  father  broke  down  as  he  said:  "Poor  boy,  he  u 
groping  is  the  dark  and  I  cannot  help  him."  These  are  not  isolated 
cases.  They  are  mor«  common  to  youth  than  we  have  dared  to  dream. 
Faith  suffers  more  wreckage  in  the  four  years  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
than  in  the  forty  yean  from  thirty  to  seventy. 

He  breaks  with  his  ideals.  As  he  goes  out  into  tbe  world  for  himself 
every  facolty  is  acute,  every  sense  alert,  every  pore  open  to  the  ugbts 
and  sounds  around  him.  A  myriad  of  voices  appeal  to  him.  The  biQ- 
board  with  its  gaudy  pictures,  the  theater  witb  its  tinaeUed  timeligbt, 
tbe  dance  hall  with  its  Bensuous  excitement,  the  salooo  with  its  gay 
companionships,  all  appeal  to  him  with  a  power  tbat  is  irresistible.  H« 
sees  everything,  he  feels  everything,  and  he  longs  for  it  all  The  appeal 
comes  to  him  to  "tasto  and  see."  The  promise  is  made  "in  the  day 
thou  eateat  thereof,  thine  eyes  shall  be  opened."  He  is  first  shocked, 
then  bewildered,  then  fascinated.  He  eats  and  his  eyes  aro  opened. 
Like  Adam  of  old  he  discovers,  what  every  man  discovers  when  he 
commits  his  first  sin,  that  he  is  naked.  Shame  follows  snrpriK; 
desperation  ends  in  surrender,  and  surrender  in  abandonment  Before 
yoQ  are  aware,  the  lad  who  has  lived  a  clean  life  np  to  his  middle 
teens  goes  down  and  is  swallowed  np  in  a  m&elstrom  of  moral  death. 
Many  a  parent  has  seen  his  fondest  hope  vanish  in  a  day.  Many  * 
bead  has  turned  white  in  a  night  throngh  grief.  Many  a  father  bss 
cried  oat  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  "O  Absalom,  my  son  Absalom, 
would  God  I  had  died  for  thee  I "  David  Starr  Jordan  ie  authority 
for  the  statement  that  "one  third  of  the  young  men  of  thia  countrj 
are  wasting  themselves  through  intempM-ate  habits  and  accompanjing 
vieea."  The  secretary  of  the  College  Associations  of  North  Amenta 
baa  been  quoted  as  saying  that  there  are  twelve  thousand  college  men 
in  New  York  City  alone  who  are  down  and  out  through  vice.  Talk 
of  the  ravages  of  war  I     Tbe  ravages  of  war,  pestilence  and  disesM 
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combined  are  m  nothing  compared  with  the  awfnl  moral  ravages 
wroDgbt  in  the  tean  period.  The  shores  are  strewn  thick  with  the 
wasted  lives  of  those  who  have  been  wrecked  in  joath. 

When  ono  breaks  with  Ood  and  his  ideala,  it  is  only  a  step  to  break 
with  society;  liberty  becomes  license,  license  lawletsnesB,  and  lawlessness 
ends  in  anarchy.  Laws  are  broken,  goTemment  is  defied,  and  the 
criminal  is  bom.  A  gentleman  came  to  me  at  the  dose  of  a  gathering 
of  this  kind  in  Connecticut,  and  said  to  me,  "I  was  mnch  interested  in 
what  yon  said  about  the  boya  we  lose.  I  teach  a  daas  of  the  finished 
product."  "Where  do  yon  teacht"  said  L  "In  the  state  prison," 
said  he.  A  few  years  ago  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Uinnesota  state  prison  were  boys  who  had  once  been  in  Sonday-school 
and  had  been  permitted  to  drift  away.  The  later  teen  age,  sisteen  to 
twenty,  ia  the  criminal  period.  It  is  an  appalling  thing  that  12,000 
children  were  broaght  before  the  conrta  of  New  York  in  1909,  and  in 
the  same  year  mare  than  15,000  boys  and  girla  aoffered  arrest  in 
Chicago.  Oar  criminal  ranks  are  added  to  at  the  rate  of  300,000  a 
year,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  casee  the  criminal  course  is  begun  in 
the  teen  age.  Is  it  neeessaiyf  Is  this  awful  waste — this  moral  havoc 
nnavoidablet  I  believe  not.  Becently  a  young  man  in  hia  teens  was 
convicted  of  theft  in  the  court  of  Milwaukee.  When  the  judge  asked 
him  if  he  had  anything  to  say  before  sentence  was  pronounced  upon 
him,  the  yonng  man  arose,  pale  with  excitement,  and  said,  "Your 
honor,  my  father  and  mother  died  when  I  was  three  years  old,  I  never 
had  anyone  who  loved  or  cared  for  me.  I  have  been  kicked  about  all 
my  life.  Judge,  I  never  would  have  been  a  thief  if  I  had  had  a 
chance."  Thia  is  the  pitiful  plea  of  thousands  who  have  been  wrecked 
aronnd  as.    They  were  not  shepherded  and  they  went  astray. 

I  come  to  this  convention  as  a  father,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
fathen  of  America,  and  pleading  in  behalf  of  our  9,000,000  boys  and 
girts  in  their  teens,  and  I  ask  yon,  how  long  shall  this  awful  havoe 
continue  before  the  dwreh  ehall  awake  from  its  lethargy  and  arouse 
itself  with  ft  resolute  viti  to  stop  the  devastation!  I  challenge  tbis 
convention  to  >ay  that  the  waste  shall  cease. 

Thank  Ood,  if  the  teen  ago  is  a  liability.  It  is  also  an  asset  The 
lad  who  breaks  with  authority  and  becomes  a  law  unto  himself  may 
be  made  an  exponent  of  law  and  order  by  teacMng  Mm  that  his  freedom 
ia  his  right  to  do  the  right,  and  his  liberty  is  Ood 'a  opportunity  to  Eerve. 
The  boy  who  surrenders  the  faith  of  his  fathers  may  be  made  a  de. 
fender  of  that  faith  by  showing  him  its  compelling  basis.  America's 
moat    brilliant    defender    of   the   Evangelical    faith    was    a   confirmed 
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oceptie  at  ^htoen,  searching  the  pagM  of  Shak«apeare  for  pasnpa 
to  confirm  hit  KepticiBm.  Today  be  is  doing  more  to  save  our  faith 
tlitui  Bjij-  other  man  in  the  land.  The  Prodigal  may  one  day  become  ■ 
Prophet 

Nearly  flfty  yenra  ago  a  message  came  over  the  wiree  from  a  SoaUi- 
no  battlefield  to  a  little  New  England  home  that  said:  "Toor  hoa- 
band  killed  in  battle."  It  was  one  of  those  atrtul  ahocka  that  struck 
sorrow  and  heart-break  to  thonsanda  in  the  days  of  that  awfnl  eon' 
flict.  A  wife  was  made  a  widow,  with  two  lawless,  fatherless  lads 
to  care  for.  These  hojt  were  the  pert  of  the  neighborhood.  Then 
was  not  a  roof  over  which  they  had  not  clambered,  or  an  orchard  fran 
which  they  had  not  stolen  fruit.  They  were  so  wild  and  reckless  tbat 
an  official  of  the  church  w»nt  to  their  mother  and  suggested  that  the 
boys  be  pat  in  a  reformatory  where  they  coold  be  properly  restiained 
and  disciplined.  With  the  heart  of  a  heroine  ahe  atraightened  henett 
and  aaid:  "Deacon  Jones,  I  cannot  give  np  my  boya.  They  are  all 
that  I  have  left  to  me.  I  know  they  are  wild  and  reckless,  bot  yon 
can  go  back  and  say  to  mj  nrighbors  and  friends  that  with  Godl 
help  I  will  some  day  make  good  men  and  true  ont  of  these  boys  of 
mine."  Then  she  did  as  ahe  said:  She  took  in  washing  and  woiked 
in  the  neighborhood  that  she  might  make  them  a  home  and  keep  thtm 
in  BchooL  Slie  mortgaged  her  cottage  to  send  them  to  college.  Falki 
aaid  she  was  a  fool  to  alave  her  life  away  for  her  reckless  boys.  But 
ahe  knew  better.  There  is  something  marvelous  in  tlie  grace  of  God, 
combined  with  a  mother's  love,  to  save  wild,  reckless,  lawleea  lads. 
When  those  boya  came  ont  from  college  they  came  ont  the  kind  of 
men  she  said  ahe  wonid  make  them  to  be.  A  few  montha  ago  ia  ■ 
western  dty,  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  leading  churches,  a  great  tall 
fellow,  a  splendid  specimen  of  American  manhood,  strode  down  tba 
aisle  at  the  dose  of  the  afternoon  service.  The  t«ars  were  in  his  ejee 
as  he  reached  oat  his  hand  and  said  to  me:  "Blake,  T  believe  in  the 
work  yoD  are  doing;  I  want  to  give  you  flffy  dollars  in  memoiy  ot 
my  mother."  He  was  one  of  the  boys,  and  the  other  boy  is  in  to 
eastern  city,  a  leader  in  bis  profession  also.  The  stnff  that  God  bis 
placed  in  the  souls  of  these  boys  and  girls  is  simply  snperb.  It  ii 
like  to  that  in  God  himself.  When  once  we  have  discovered  it,  asd 
set  onrselTea  to  direct  and  develop  it,  we  will  enter  into  the  poasa- 
Stan  of  the  world's  richest  asset.  I  covet  the  day  when  the  cborcb 
shall  set  itself,  with  all  Its  intelligence  and  seal,  to  capture  onr  youtli 
for  Chriatt 
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WBT  ABE  THE  TBEH  TSABS  OSITKIAI.? 

Miss  Mabqabst  Slattxbt,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ontside  tie  wind  Mew  foTiouBly.  Outside  was  the  cHll  and  the  eold 
and  the  desolation.  But  inside  all  nas  calm  and  peace  and  eojoTment, 
and  about  the  hearth  nhere  the  fire  was  nann  and  bright  thej  aat,  six 
of  them,  the  hojt  with  their  faces  bright  and  shining,  and  the  girls 
with  their  e^es  dancing  as  they  looked  into  the  flames  that  leaped  up 
through  that  wonderfal  great  broad  chimney.  When  ten  o'clock  had 
come  thcf  said  their  accustomed  goodnight  and  went  to  sleep,  and  all 
was  stilL  Oatside  the  wind  and  the  snow  blew,  in  the  house  was  peace. 
Suddenly  there  was  smoke,  and  then  fame,  and  a  crj*  in  the  night  and 
the  children  awakened  and  the  whole  house  was  in  flames,  and  seizing 
the  first  thing  thejr  could  they  dashed  ont  of  dooia  to  stand  there  id 
the  chill  wind  and  see  the  results  of  all  the  past  years  bum  up  before 
them — all  the  precious  things  that  had  been  put  away  for  keepsake! 
to  be  kept  foivver,  the  things  around  which  tender  memories  crept  and 
clung.  Bat  two  honrs  before  that  fire,  which  now  destroyed  all  they 
had,  had  warmed  them.  That  night  at  ten  the  fire  was  under  control, 
its  bright  sparks  went  up  the  chimney  where  they  were  meant  to  go. 
At  a  quarter  before  midnight  the  sparks  fiew  out  on  the  rug  where 
tbey  were  never  meant  to  go;  they  escaped,  and  they  escaped  becauae 
there  was  no  fire-guard  before  that  fire-place.  And  although  one  sym- 
pathizee  with  them  as  they  watch  their  efiTects  disappear  jet  he  most 
•ay,  "Fools!  foolsl  where  was  the  fire-guardt" 

I  came  here  to  say  that  God  Almighty  is  not  responsible  for  the  de- 
vastation of  your  youth  in  its  moat  precious  period,  but  those  who  let  it 
go  on,  and  they  will  pay  the  price  and  it  is  a  bitter  price  and  there  is 

I  do  not  come  to  you  with  a  hopeless  message;  I  come  with  a  mes- 
sage full  of  joy  end  anticipation. 

Why  is  the  teen  age  critical!    The  years  of  the  teen  period  are 
critical  because  they  are  the  crisis  years,  the  years  when  the  fire  is  red- 
hot,  when  the  great  reservoir  of  life  is  full  to  the  very  brim.     They  are 
the  years  which  Shakespeare  knew  when  he  said, 
"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  tnken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  Lfe 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 
It  is  tbe  period  of  the  flood.    It  is  the  flood  of  enthusiasm.    This  con- 
vention has  times  of  enthusiasm  but  yon  are  not  anything  compared  witb 
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four  hundred  college  stadents.  Do  not  make  ligbt  of  yma  eoU^ 
'Within  the  college  nails  7011  bave  the  finest  material  of  adaleseeiice.  Do 
something  to  make  jour  college  acknontedge  yonr  Christ  and  the  thinj; 
will  be  done. 

Here  is  power  without  knowledge — unlimited  power  ud  limited 
knowledge.  A  girl  with  bright  red  hair  in  great  long  braids  comes  into 
her  mother's  presence  at  sixteen  and  says,  "Mother,  Z  know  what  dreas 
I  am  going  to  have  for  comroeDcement.  It  is  going  to  be  a  pink  nlk; 
Ethel  has  one  and  I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful."  And  the  moUwr 
saya,  "Ethel  has  black  hair;  how  would  you  look  in  a  pink  silk  with 
red  hsirt"  She  does  not  care.  She  wants  a  pink  silk  dress,  not  be- 
cause she  is  wicked  bat  because  she  does  not  see  what  the  result  would 
be.  The  way  to  cure  her  of  ever  again  wanting  a  pink  sUk  dress  is  to 
give  her  one  and  when  she  looks  into  the  mirror  she  will  neyer  wint  it 
again.  You  cannot  correct  her  in  any  other  way.  Sbe  has  power  aid 
limited  knowledge.  A  girl  in  her  teens  is  called  upon  to  repeat  in  ber 
self  the  womanhood  of  the  race,  and  it  is  on  awful  task  to  repeat  in 
one's  self,  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  all  that  the  womanhood  of  the  fbm 
has  learned  during  thousands  of  years.  Give  her  yotir  sympathy  and 
help  her  to  And  herself! 

The  boy  repeats  in  himself  the  cave  man  and  the  chieftain  and  ill 
the  experiences  of  manhood  as  it  has  developed.  We  say,  "I  neier 
saw  anything  like  bimt  He  is  different  from  every  one."  80  he  it; 
he  is  a  thousand  different  people  in  one  week  and  you  can  hardly  tell 
which  one  he  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  period.  It  is  a  period  of  gie>t 
decisions  that  may  influence  life  forever. 

It  is  critical  because  it  is  a  period  of  choices  and  because  it  is  now 
or  never.  We  can  let  them  go  through  the  church  and  then  we  c*ii 
join  that  splendid  army  which  is  r^aiming  them.  The  dnukafd  u 
worthy  of  being  reclaimed,  and  so  is  the  worst  woman  you  ever  ssw  on 
the  streets,  with  painted  cheeks  and  awful  eyes,  bearing  upon  ha  tlM 
marks  of  what  she  has  learned  everywhere;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  tb« 
church  to  teach  these  to  say, 

"Jnst  as  J  am  without  one  plea 

But  that  thy  blood  wns  shed  for  me, 
And  that  thou  bid'st  roe  come  to  thee, 
0  Lamb  of  Ood  I  come." 
But  it  is  also  her  business  to  teach  thoBe  who  have  never  gone  astray 
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"Just  as  I  am,  Toong,  Btrong  and  free 
To  be  the  beet  that  I  can  be, 
To  give  1117  whole  joDog  life  to  thee, 
O  Lamb  of  Ood  I  come." 

And  it  is  an  easy  task,  for  God  has  not  given  to  human  life  all  this 
storm  and  stress  without  adding  to  it  the  mighty  power  of  a  belanee 
wheel.  Qod  never  sends  into  the  world  a  machine  without  a  balance 
wheeL  There  is  something  to  keep  it  steady  if  we  can  only  find  it. 
Here  in  the  adolescent  years,  when  life  is  eritical,  when  the  storm  and 
stress  are  upon  them,  there  is  a  thing  underneath  which  nothing  can 
resiat,  and  it  is  long^g.  Yon  remember  when  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  you  dreamed  your  dreams.  I  can  remember  at  this  age  looking 
at  a  hospital  in  which  there  were  three  hundred  crippled  children  and 
saying,  ' '  I  will  find  out  when  I  grow  np  how  to  treat  them  so  there  will 
not  be  one  crippled  child  and  they  can  do  away  with  their  hospital." 
Men  and  women,  I  thooght  I  conld.  That  indicates  the  blessed  dream 
of  adolescence,  and  it  is  a  passionate  desire  to  serve  and  to  accomplish 
things  that  never  have  been  accomplished.  This  is  a  characteristic  of 
adolescence.  If  we  can  yoke  np  this  tremendous  power  to  the  church, 
think  what  we  can  have  I  "The  cbnrch  has  hypocrites  in  itt "  Tes,  it 
has.  "The  church  has  in  it  men  who  ar«  little  and  stingy  1"  Tes, 
it  has.  Bnt  it  is  time  that  we  stopped  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
the  church  and  asked,  Who  is  the  chnrchf  In  all  humility  I  say,  I  am 
the  choicb.  "What  do  you  meant"  I  mean  that  every  individual 
meinber  of  the  church  in  existence  today,  and  I  do  not  care  about  the 
name,  is  one,  and  one  and  one  make  the  church,  and  the  church  can  be 
no  better  than  yon  are.  Look  at  yourself  in  your  mirror  and  maybe 
then  you  will  stop  saying  things  about  the  church. 

The  business  of  the  ehnreh  today  is  to  make  Christians,  as  it  is  the 
tmsineas  of  the  public  school  to  make  Americans.  There  came  to  my 
ofBce  one  day  two  little  boys,  Thomas  Oallagher,  Irish,  and  Antonio 
Lagretti,  Italian.  Antonio  was  crying  and  Thomas  was  smiling  & 
peculiar  smile.  When  they  came  to  me  their  witnesses  said,  "Miss 
Slattery,  Thomas  took  away  Antonio's  flag,  and  Antonio  punched  his 
face;  look  at  him! "  I  looked  at  him  and  Thomas  looked  as  if  he  had 
had  some  trouble.  I  said,  "Why,  Antonio,  whatever  made  you  do 
thatt"  He  said,  "I  had  to  punch  the  face;  I  can't  help  bnt  punch  the 
face."  I  said,  "What  do  you  meanf  No  boy  needs  to  punch  another 
boy 's  face. ' '  He  said,  ' '  I  have  to  punch  the  face ;  my  father  he  give 
me  the  flag  and  he  say  to  me,  ■  This  is  flag  day  In  yonr  school,  Antonio, 
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Uke  the  flat;  and  much  up  and  down  the  street,  and  take  the  flag  to 
Mhool  and  ahow  it  to  the  teacher,'  and  a  great  big  flag  it  wai  uul 
a  ailk  one,  too.  I  walk  np  and  down  the  itreet  with  the  flag,  tad 
Thomas  he  came  and  aay,  'Give  me  the  flag.  And  I  sa^,  'I 
wont,*  and  he  aay,  'Give  me  the  flag,  y<m  old  dago,  give  me  the 
flag.'  I  aay,  'I  will  not,  it  ia  mj  flag  and  I  will  not  give  it  toil' 
He  aaj,  '  It  is  not  yonr  flag,  jm>  ate  do  Americsno,  jov  are  a  dago,' " 
and  looking  up  into  my  face  and  dotching  tight  bia  flag  with  i(a 
broken  stick,  he  said,  "Mise  Slattery,  I  ara  Americano,  is  it  not  tot" 
I  said,  "Tea,  Antonio,  it  ie  so."  I  said  to  Thomas,  "What  are  700I" 
"I  am  an  American."  "Tee,  jon  are,  but  listen  to  this,  Thomas  and 
Antonio;  we  are  all  Americana  in  thia  country;  we  have  the  same  last 
name,  American,  but  we  have  different  flrat  namee,  Irish-American, 
Italian-American,  French-American,  Qerman-Araerican  and  Bwedith- 
American,  all  different  first  namee  but  one  great  big  last  name,  Ameri- 
can;" and  he  went  away  with  his  flag  and  as  he  went  away  he  said, 
"Hat  hal  Antonio  Dago  Americano! "  That  ig  what  the  public  Khool 
does  today.  I  am  Jealous  of  the  church  that  it  should  do  the  mme 
thing,  and  that  its  white  flag  of  conquest  with  ita  bine  crose  should  be 
uplifted  by  them,  and  we  should  say  to  them,  "Tou  all  have  different 
first  names  but  yoor  last  names  are  alike;  you  are  Methodist  Christiaat 
and  Congregational  Christiana  and  Baptist  Christians  and  every  other 
sort  of  Christiana,  take  your  flag  with  its  purity  and  be  Christian,  aad 
when  yoa  do  it  the  world  will  hear  what  you  have  to  aay."     (Applause.) 

Tou  may  applaud  but  you  will  go  home  and  be  Baptists  and  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Methodists  I  Maybe  yon  have  to,  I  don't  know,  or 
for  a  while  yet  you  have  to,  but  I  say  to  yea  that  there  is  a  tioM 
coming  when  that  One  who  walked  the  streets  of  Galilee,  and  who, 
looking  over  Jerusalem,  uttered  His  great  compassion,  will  be  so  greit 
in  the  midst  of  the  adolescents  of  this  country  that  they  will  forget 
everything  else  in  the  determination  to  make  Him  King  of  their  lives. 
And  I  say  to  you  that  every  agency  which  is  at  work  today  to  achieve 
that  end  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  that  great  body  called  the 
Church  because  He  said  when  they  said  things  to  Him  about  thoae 
who  tried  to  do  things  in  His  name,  "Let  them  alone;  those  who  are  net 
egainet  us  are  for  ns."  We  ought  to  use  every  agency  that  is  a  help 
to  UB,  whatever  the  name,  if  it  can  open  the  eye  of  adolescence;  and 
when  that  eye  is  open  we  have  One  greater  than  any  hero  they  can  find 
in  the  univeree  to  present  to  them  for  their  adoration  and  devotion,  and 
they  irill  accept  Him. 

Sut  I  must  do  it  now.    That  prophet  who  said,  "Strike  while  tbf 
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iron  ia  hot"  knew  what  be  was  talkiiig  abont.  Let  ns  ttrik«  while  ths 
iron  is  hot,  hot  witli  the  pasaion  of  TOutb,  hot  with  ambition,  hot  witb  . 
the  fever  of  aecompIiBhinent,  hot  with  all  the  pbTsical  power  of  life; 
itrike  with  &  hand  that  is  strong,  with  a  heart  that  fears  nothing,  with 
B  brain  that  is  trained;  strike  while  tbe  iron  ia  hot  ere  the  feus  pan 
and  the  glow  fades  out  of  the  iron  and  lies  in  700  hand  »  cold  and 
nnresponsiTe  thing,  when  blow  upon  blow  maj  be  rained  upon  it  and  it 
will  mean  nothing.  Strike  while  tbe  iron  ia  hot  in  Qod's  name  and 
the  name  of  the  chnreh. 


BELA.TIOK  OF  THE  OHUSOH  TO  THE  lEBN  AOB 
BiSH<^  Edwin  H.  Hdobzs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  San  Fumoiboo,  Cal. 

Theoretical  work  is  nearlj  alwajs  well  done.  The  imagination  la 
a  fine  artist,  and  it  deals  largelj  in  perfected  produeta.  We  seldom 
see  a  nail  driven  into  stubborn  wood  but  that  our  fancy  drives  it  more 
qoickl^  and  graeefnllj  than  doee  tbe  actual  band  wielding  the  ac- 
tual Lammer.  This  illustration  applies  to  spiiitoBl  work.  After  men 
cease  to  be  pastors  and  8nnday-school  teachers  they  almost  invariably 
become  fountains  wheniw  flows  instruction  as  to  how  sermons  and 
lessons  can  be  made  vital.  Editors  redeem  the  woild  editorially;  sec- 
retaries introduce  tbe  mllleniom  secretarially;  and  bishops  bring  in 
the  full  Kingdom  episcopaltyl  Meantime  the  patient  workers  in  a 
million  obscure  places  are  engaged. in  working  out  the  problem  prac- 
tically. Their  fine  spirit  is  proven,  not  simply  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  stay  by  tbeir  task,  but,  also,  by  tbe  manner  in  which  they  re- 
ceive advices.  Perhaps,  after  all,  tbe  best  serriee  that  can  be  ren- 
dered them  is  to  give  their  hearts  the  inspiration  that  tends  to  con- 
vert drudgery  into  a  privilege  and  a  joy. 

In  dealing  with  tbe  "Belation  of  the  Church  to  tbe  Teen  Age," 
your  speaker  approaches  the  theme,  not  as  an  expert  anthori^,  but 
rather  as  a  modest  student.  There  are  no  secret  methods  In  such 
critical  work;  and  there  ia  no  available  magic  Tbe  Cbnrcb  has  never 
yet  found  any  automatic  machinery.  The  only  perpetual  motion  of 
the  Kingdom  is  found  in  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  that 
of  eouBeerated  human  spirits.  Concerning  tbe  decision  of  the  first 
Christian  Council  it  was  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts:  "It  seamed 
good  unto  the  Holy  Ohost  and  to  us":  and  the  problem  of  winning 
the  teen  ages  to  Christ  and  his  Cburcb  waits  for  such  a  sacred  union 
as  that. 

Nor  is  evidence  wanting  that  we   are  moving  toward   that  onion. 
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ThB  problem  mtut  be  solved  in  our  desires  and  hopes  ere  it  can  be 
solved  in  oar  wrvieea.  Se«rcel7  any  theme  has  evoked  more  speech 
and  more  literature  in  tba  laat  decade  and  a  half.  There  has  been 
nide  and  deep  interest  in  the  problem  itself.  Books  that  deal  with 
it  have  been  bailed  with  pathetic  eagerneea  and  have  been  regiateied 
among  the  beat  sellers  in  the  relifpona  markets.  These  books,  man;  of 
them,  have  told  us  with  elaborate  exaetneas  what  we  have  ilw*7a 
known  I  Thef  have  cast  over  their  statistical  tables  the  pale  glamor 
of  sdesce.  The  average  faithful  teacher  has  been  gratified  by  the 
restdts,  largely  becaose  it  is  always  gratifying  to  discover  that  sdenee 
agrees  so  folly  with  one's  self.  This  strengthens  our  faith  in  sdeace 
quite  as  much  as  it  adds  to  odi  own  self  ■confidence  1  The  chief  benefit 
of  our  oral  and  written  discussions  has  come  from  the  new  emphasis 
of  the  fact  that  the  teen  years  are  critical,  and  that  they  offer 
the  best  chance  for  the  unholy  tides  that  sweep  lives  away  from  Qod, 
as  well  as  the  best  chance  for  those  tides  of  the  Spirit  that  sweep 
lives  toward  God.  The  inner  factor  of  oui  problem  has  been  largely 
solved.  The  Church  does  have  a  profoond  interest  in  this  subject  The 
speaker  and  the  author  who  bring  real  contnbutions  to  it  do  not  lack 
for  bearers  and  readers.  Every  great  reform  must  be  accomplished  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  and  women  before  it  can  be  accomplished 
in  their  deeds  and  written  in  their  laws.  It  is  even  so  with  refomw 
of  religious  work;  they  are  won  in  convictions  before  they  are  achieved 
in  performances.  If  our  contentions  be  right,  and  if  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  approaching  the  problem  of  winning  the  children  in  their 
teens,  approaching  it  with  a  hearty  concern  and  a  deep  purpose,  the 
prayer  of  its  heart  will  issue  into  the  work  of  its  hands. 

In  harmony  with  this  movement  outward  toward  the  problem  there 
seems  to  be  a  larger  willingness  in  many  quarters  to  fit  the  Church 
service  to  the  teen  age.  We  are  slowly  perceiving  that  it  is  hardly 
Itit  to  expect  the  children  to  attend  a  service  which  is  twenty-five  years 
too  old  for  them.  When  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  is  compelled  to  listen 
to  a  sermon  intended  wholly  for  a  forty- four-year  man  there  is  a  mal- 
adjustment! There  is  a  story  of  a  young  boy  who  was  made  to  read 
Pope's  "Bssay  on  Man."  Mistaking  even  the  title  of  the  book  ts 
made  this  comment:  "It  may  be  very  ewy  on  man,  bnt  it's  awfaflj 
hard  on  a  boy."  Preachers  are  often  instructed  to  prepare  their  so- 
mons  with  the  faces  and  the  lives  of  their  audience  in  plain  vie* 
before  their  minds.  That  audience  usually  includes  some  young  people 
of  the  teen  ages.  Their  faces  and  their  lives  should  be  seen  and  should 
influence  the  sermon's  making.    If  we  prepare  our  messages  solely  fof 
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adults,  we  need  waste  do  time  woDdering  wb7  the  chUdreD  do  not 
come  to  Church.  Tbie  is  ss  absurd  as  it  wonld  be  for  the  proprietor 
of  a  funushing  store  that  kept  nothing  but  costomea  for  men  and 
women  to  query  wfaj  he  did  not  get  the  trade  of  children.  The  wisest 
men  feel  that  the  habit  of  chnreh-going  Bhonld  be  coltiTated  early; 
and  we  all  feel  a  sense  of  disappointment  when  we  see  the  children 
leaving  the  ehureh  when  the  Sunday-schoDl  is  over  or  coming  to  the 
ehnreb  onlj  when  Sunday-aebool  begins.  It  is  easy  to  blame  the  chil- 
dren; easier  to  blame  their  partite;  easiest  to  blame  those  who  biuld 
a  service  not  in  the  least  calculated  for  the  teen  age. 

Tears  ^go  a  certain  pastor  began  to  preach  a  ten-minuto  sermon  to 
the  children  each  Sonday  morning.  This  led  Mm  to  simplify  aud  hu- 
manise his  discourses.  Ere  long  he  received  a  request  from  many  of 
his  older  people  to  keep  on  preaching  to  children  for  the  rest  of  the 
service  inasmuch  as  they  themselves  were  getting  far  more  out  of  his 
umple  messages  than  they  were  getting  from  his  more  complex  utter- 
ances. One  of  the  beet  things  that  could  happen  to  the  pulpit  of  today 
would  be  the  realization  of  the  necesdty  of  returning  somewhat  to  the 
simplicity  that  was  in  Christ — to  parables  like  those  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  the  Lost  Coin  and  Sheep,  The  Wedding  Feast,  and  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins.  The  preaching  which  drawB  and  holds  the  teen  children 
to  the  church  serriee  must  be  neither  babyish  nor  oldish;  it  most  just 
about  fit  the  ordinary  intelligence;  and  it  must  be  concrete  rather  than 
abstract,  illustrative  rather  than  formally  logical,  aud  human  rather  than 
sub-human,  unhuman,  inhuman,  or  super-human. 

This  lesson  applies  to  the  Sunday-school  service  as  well.  If  one  goes 
into  the  kindergarten  or  primary  departments,  one  is  struck  by  the 
adaptation  to  the  life  of  the  little  people.  Picture  cards  tell  their  story. 
Blackboards  offer  some  childish  interest.  Miniature  lambs  enter  minia- 
ture folds.  Wee  chickens  creep  beneath  the  feathers  of  the  mother. 
Small  houses  built  on  sand  crumble  to  their  fall.  The  gospel  is  offered 
in  terms  of  the  nursery. 

In  another  department  the  messagee  come  to  the  eldeia,  made  deal 
in  the  terms  of  their  own  lives.  It  uses  the  language  of  the  farm, 
the  parlor,  the  office,  the  market-place,  and  so  is  set  full  in  the  idioms 
of  adult  life.  Now  even  the  attendance  of  the  full-grown  depends  not 
a  little  upon  the  appeal  from  theii  own  lives  back  to  their  own 
lives  again.  So  fitr  as  we  have  observed,  kiodergsrten  methods  vriU  not 
regularly  command  the  attendance  of  octogenarians! 

When  we  pass  into  the  classes  of  the  teens,  we  are  apt  to  flod  that 
the  work  is  not  yet  fully  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  scholars.    Plaster 
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sheep-foldB  will  not  work  here;  aor  will  learned  diseosBiosa  on  do«- 
trinea  and  morals  answer  the  parpose.  The  primer  has  gone;  vA 
philoaopbf  has  not  yet  arrived.  We  have  milk  for  babes  and  mnt 
for  adolts;  but  where  is  the  intermediate  foodt  Oi,  to  change  th« 
flgme,  we  have  an  occanonal  harpoon  for  a  whale;  a  strong  pointtd 
■teel  for  Btnrgeon  or  cod  or  moskellonge;  an  abundance  of  pin-hooka 
for  the  minnows;  but  have  we  the  medium  tackle  and  the  intermediate 
baiti  We  will  sot  press  the  metaphor  too  far  lest  it  take  na  hcTond 
our  depth!  The  general  meaning  is  plain.  We  cannot  catch  the  teem 
until  we  make  an  appeal  applicable  to  the  teens.  To  expect  angbt  elsa 
is  to  expect  a  miracle  where  Ood  demands  only  careful  thought  and 
hard  work. 

We  qnickly  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the  sports  of  youtli 
into  the  Church  and  Sunday-school  as  we  carry  thither  the  play  of 
earlier  childhood.  The  Church  and  the  Vestry  cannot  be  turned  into 
Sunday  baseball  and  football  fields,  eren  though  the  coach  points  out 
some  religions  lessons  of  the  games!  Sons  of  thonder  are  hard  to 
manage  in  the  place  of  peace!  We  must  have  some  respect  for  Uu 
church  bnilding  as  a  material  structure,  even  thoagh  we  accept  HaiTy 
Drummond's  statement  that  a  "yard  of  boy  is  worth  far  more  than  a 
mile  of  carpet."  But  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  carry  the  sports 
of  youth  into  the  aacred  rooms,  it  is  not  impoeailile  to  bring  tbitber 
a  spirit  that  understands  youth  and  sympathizes  with  it;  a  host  of 
illustrations  based  upon  the  life  of  youth;  and  a  certain  glad  intentdty 
of  manner  and  method,  and  mind  and  heart,  BO  that  youth  may  feel 
that  it  ia  not  being  driven  far  from  its  own  native  realm. 

The  reason  for  the  incarnation  waa  that  Ood  should  come  down 
into  onr  life;  and  the  lesson  of  the  incarnation  applies  more  aptly  and 
practically  than  many  dream.  There  are  teachers  that  have  learned 
the  art  of  Christ.  In  a  real  sense  they  liecome  one  with  tlie  teen 
period — with  that  awkward  and  graceful,  timid  and  bold,  happy  and 
unhappy,  humble  and  conceited,  attractive  and  unattractive  period 
ranging  from  thirteen  to  nineteen.  They  walk  with  their  scholars  orer 
that  strange  road  that  kads  from  childhood  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, knowing  its  bends  and  curves,  its  peeks  and  valleys,  its  lights 
and  shadows,  and  most  of  all  that  radiant  spot  where  youtli  meeta 
Christ  and  knows  Him  as  the  man  of  joys,  the  guest  and  host  at 
feasts  and  the  Saviour  of  those  hopeful  days  when  the  blood  movw 
through  the  veins  to  the  music  of  gladness.  We  talk  much  of  graded 
lessons;  and  doubtless  we  do  well.  Yet  we  need,  even  more,  graded 
teachers.    We  need  teachers  redeemed  from  religious  morbidness,  teadi 
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era  taught  in  the  tlieologj  of  parmthood,  teachers  sjnnpathetia  with 
pbTsical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  awkirardneas,  teacheis  OTerfiowing 
with  the  unassomed  joj  ot  our  ChristiaD  faith. 

Onr  problem,  however,  will  neeesssrilj  cbrt  us  beyond  the  Snnday- 
«ehool  da;  and  hour.  Even  as  the  world  is  not  to  he  saved  by  a  merely 
Sunday  religion,  so  the  world  is  Dot  to  be  saved  by  a  merely  Sunday 
service.  Ot  no  age  is  this  more  true  than  of  the  teen  ages  when,  the 
word  flows  in  upon  an  eager  and  plastic  life.  The  Evil  One  can  almost 
be  beard  giving  hie  commiLndment  to  each  of  hjs  servants:  "Six  d^s 
■halt  thon  labor  and  do  all  thy  work."  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
we  can  risk  impressionable  lives  amid  wrong  or  questionable  forces 
for  one  hundred  conscious  hours  In  the  expectation  that  one  boor  on 
the  Sabbath  trill  bring  all  the  other  times  into  obedience.  life  may 
in  due  season  become  set  in  God's  vray,  as  Paul  says  that  the  bonse 
of  Stephanas  beeame  "addicted  to  the  miniHtry  of  the  saints."  Holy 
habits  will  defeat  unholy  honra  and  unholy  events;  bnt  we  muft  flrst 
have  the  habits. 

Ere  those  habits  have  been  formed  only  a  constant  and  ever-watchfol 
ministry  will  snfQce.  In  this  ministry  many  public-school  teacher*  and 
many  parents  are  onr  coUeagoes.  Ordinarily  we  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  the  children  when  they  are  actually  at  aebool.  Eitremista  may 
talk  about  the  public  schools  as  being  "godless"  or  as  "training 
places  of  immorality."  Thia  is  nothing  less  than  a  slander  on  a  splen- 
did, God-fearing  body  of  people.  The  vast  majority  of  the  public 
school  teachers  of  America  are  Christian  men  and  women.  It  is  the 
after-echool  and  the  before-home  period  that  we  need  to  tear.  A  New 
England  pastor  used  to  end  his  afternoon  calling  so  as  to  be  at  the 
high-school  door  when  adjournment  came  that  he  might  walk  homeward 
with  yoong  people  who  were  moving  along  critical  moral  ways.  Those 
walks  proved  truly  evangelistic  even  though  no  preaching  was  done; 
and  years  afterward  men  and  women  remembered  them  somewhat  as 
earlier  disciples  recalled  the  walk  to  Emmans.  Experienced  pastors 
will  teU  you  that  the  teachers  who  most  surely  tide  their  scholars  over 
the  rapids  of  the  teen  age  are  those  who  keep  closest  to  the  young 
people  throughout  the  week — by  telephone,  by  letter,  by  call,  by  en- 
tertainment, by  interest  in  parties  and  sports,  by  companionship  that 
becomes  a  friendship,  even  by  an  intimacy  that  knows  no  goal  this 
■ids  of  the  upper  room  where  the  risen  Lord  comes  to  greet  his  own. 

If  you  say  that  all  this  means  hard  and  serious  work,  we  hasten 
to  say  "Yea."  There  was  no  easy  way  for  Christ,  and  there  is  no 
easy  way  for  his  followers.    There  are  in  the  Christian  life  two  croeseB— 
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one  for  na  to  cling  to,  and  ou«  for  ub  to  cany.  The  world  cannot  be 
■av«d  withont  bgth.  We  frequeDtl;  hear  in  these  times  of  life  baii| 
saved  bj  tfansfuBion  of  blood;  &ad  from  tbe  vans  of  one  the  life- 
giving  current  is  ponred  into  the  veins  of  another.  Herein  is  a  parable. 
Life  wins  and  recOTers  life.  There  simply  is  no  other  waj.  It  ia 
Christ's  nay,  and  the  disciple  is  not  above  his' Lord.  Once  the  atusd- 
ants  at  a  prayer  meeting  were  diseiissiiig  this  question,  "If  yon  bad 
your  choice,  what  human  cbsiacter  in  the  Scriptare  wonld  yon  ralbar 
bet"  The  meeting  came  to  its  height  when  a  great  railroad  man  nid, 
"Ab  I  feel  just  now,  I  would  rather  be  Simon  the  Cyrenian  heaiiig 
the  cross  for  Christ."  It  was  a  great  answer,  worthy  of  t.  great  m*i 
in  a  great  mood.  My  friends,  Jesus  still  climbs  Calvsries,  and  B« 
sometimes  asks  us  to  bear  the  cross  with  Eim  and  for  Him.  The  Luab 
was  slain  from  the  fonndation  of  the  world;  and  the  Lamb  sbsll  be 
slain  unto  the  end  thereof.  We  are  to  be  crucified  with  Christ;  and 
naught  else  will  sniBce  for  the  work.  The  foretaste  of  joy  maj  vist 
us  now;  but  the  fulness  of  joy  ia  out  yonder.  In  tbe  day  when  yosng 
feet  turn  steadfastly  away  from  tbe  swine  field,  or  in  the  better  da; 
when  young  feet  decline  firmly  to  walk  in  that  dreadful  directien, 
and  begin  to  mount  tbe  summits  of  righteousness  and  love,  we  sbsll 
come  surely  into  the  fellowship  of  our  Saviour,  "He  shaD  see  of  the 
travail  of  bis  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied."  Directly  tbe  under-sbepherd 
discovers  that,  whether  he  keep  the  quiet  sheep  within  the  safet;  ef 
the  fold  or  go  out  amid  the  thunder-riven  mountains  ^or  the  bringing 
back  of  the  lost,  he  is  ever  accompanied  by  the  Oieat  Shepherd  and 
ever  within  bearing  of  his  words,  "Bejoice  with  me." 

There  remains  yet  another  thing  that  the  Church  must  do  if  aba 
is  to  save  and  keep  the  teen  age  for  herself  and  her  Lord.  She  inus^ 
find  something  for  these  young  people  to  do.  It  seems  almost  a  eon- 
tradictioD  that  it  is  hardest  for  us  to  And  tasks  for  the  age  tbst  ii 
most  active.  These  restless  hands  seek  congenial  work.  These  restlM 
feet  seek  proper  errands.  In  this  teen  age  pssaiveneBS  is  a  pIsgUB; 
jt  is  even  an  impossibility.  We  say  to  tbe  children,  "Keep  still"; 
and  we  might  just  as  well  ask  gravitation  to  cease  pulling  or  tbe  nu 
to  coase  shining.  Surely  tbe  Church  must  fit  herself  to  this  character- 
istic. She  is  under  moral  obligation  to  find  legitimate  activities  tot 
the  legitimately  active. 

Nor  must  we  assign  to  the  teen  age  duties  that  belong  to  the  thirtiai, 
forties  or  fifties.  Esre  again  youth  must  he  kept  true  to  itself. 
Within  tbe  industrial  realm  we  are  demanding  this;  and  louder  ud 
ever  louder  swells  the  protest  against  child-labor.    Factory  toil  may  b» 
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good;  tnit  it  IB  not  goad  for  children,  and  we  ore  going  to  put  an  end 
to  the  curse.  Some  daj  we  shall  have  a  Congress  that  will  protect 
tutoal  infanta  as  thoroughly  as  it  protects  alleged  inf ant-industiies.  Qod 
hasten  the  day! 

In  the  intellectual  line  we  assign  the  intermediate  tasks.  The  alpha- 
bet cornea  before  "Eant's  Critique  of  Pure  Beason,"  The  multiplica- 
tion table  comes  before  Calculus.  We  do  not  elect  representatives  of 
the  teen  age  to  college  profeBsorahips  or  presidencies.  We  do  not  as- 
sign intellectual  tasks;  but  thej  belong  within  the  teen  period. 

Now  we  must  not  make  the  blunder  of  giving  adult  religious  duties 
to  children.  The  ao-called  ehild-evangelist  is  a  moDstrositT— usnallj 
paraded  by  some  pious  pretender  for  revenue  only.  There  ought  to  be 
a  law  again  ehild-cvangelism  as  a  form  of  religious  child-labor.  It  ia 
never  anything  less  than  a  tragedy  to  fasten  men's  religious  duties  on 
children.  The  Bihie  makce  no  such  blunder.  Its  children  are  not  little 
old  men  and  little  old  women.  They  are  just  children;  and  they  serve 
only  as  children  may  sene  naturally.  The  maid  in  Naamaa'a  house- 
hold does  a  service  in  a  child's  way.  The  little  siater  that  saved  Moses' 
life  played  along  the  river's  banks  and  ceased  not  to  be  a  child  even 
when  she  became  a  shrewd  heroine.  The  boy  that  piched  up  the  arrows 
and  niade  answer  to  Jonathan  helped  to  preserve  the  life  of  David, 
the  coming  King;  but  he  served  in  the  fashion  of  a  boy.  The  lad 
that  handed  his  Innch-basket  to  Christ  and  became  a  partner  in  the 
most  dramatic  of  our  Lord's  miracles  did  all  his  work  after  the 
manner  of  a  generous  and  impulsive  boy.  Paul's  n^hew  saved  the 
great  apostle's  life,  as  you  will  read  in  the  Acts;  but  he  never  assumed 
luB  uncle's  duties.  It  is  good  and  suggestive  to  note  that  Moses  and 
David,  the  greatest  figures  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Paul,  the  greateet 
human  figure  in  the  New  Testament,-  were  saved  to  their  work  by 
children  wbo  served  better  than  they  knew  and  yet  served  only  in 
the  ways  of  childhood.  The  Bible  knows  no  childish  "prigs";  but  it 
does  know  childish  tasks. 

We  must  follow  the  good  Book  in  this  attitude  toward  children.  Let 
as  find  tasks  for  tbem.  Let  us  teach  them  to  do  some  tliinge  for 
Jesus'  sake.  Boys'  Brigades,  Boy  Scouts,  Boy  Messengers,  Boy  Pages, 
Kings'  Daughters,  prl  dressmakers,  girl  jelly- deliverers,  girl  flower- 
earriers,  girl  tea-pourers — all  these  orders  and  duties  are  good  if  they 
keep  the  teen  age  employed  in  Christ's  name.  These  eager  and  intense 
lives  come  to  Sunday-school  and  Church,  and  they  say,  "Give  us  some- 
tfdng  to  do."  If  yqu  fail  to  heed  their  request,  you  will  fail  to  keep 
them.    Vacuum   cleaners  may   do   for  carpets;    but  they  are  terrible 
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f  sUarM  when  applied  to  joang  lives.  The  tbom  will  not  leave  until  the 
fir  tree  eonea;  end  the  brier  ebaU  flouriah  until  the  mTrtle  aniree.  ^en 
tad  onlj  then  ihall  it  be  to  the  Lord  foi  a  DBine,  for  an  everlasUng  aga 
that  ahall  not  be  cut  off. 

The  Chtirch  waita  and  longs  for  the  man  who  will  pnt  upon  its  lue/t 
the  adequate  burden  for  its  children;  for  the  nun  that  will  preach  ii 
the  simple,  atirring,  splendid  terms  of  ehildhood;  for  the  man  that  will 
gentlj  haunt  the  lives  of  the  foung  with  the  presence  of  love;  for  tb« 
man  that  will  set  the  nervms  hands  of  life  in  the  teens  to  appropriste 
tasks  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  When  it  finds  anch  a  man  or  such  mea, 
it  will  torn  confidently  to  the  glorioua  companjr  of  youth  and  will  ttj 
with  a  meaning  deeper  than  Longfellow's: 

"I  have  yon  fast  in  my  fortress, 
And  will  not  let  yon  depart, 
But  put  yon  down  into  the  dungeon 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 
And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever, 
Tes,  forever  and  a  d^, 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 
And  moulder  to  dust  away." 


THE   SEOONBABT  DIVISIOM  OOHTERENOES. 

Bbpoktid  bt  Paul  Dittbick,  St.  Paql,  Uinn.,  and 
Miss  Eloise  Sneix,  Boom,  Iowa. 

The  Secondary  Division  Conferences  were  attended  by  all  the  people 
who  could  crowd  into  the  audience  room  of  the  Central  Mett»diit 
Church  and  many  were  turned  away.  The  room  seated  about  SDO. 
I>uTing  the  morning  an  expression  was  taken  and  it  was  found  that 
there  were  thir^-three  States  and  Provinces  represented. 

Mr.  John  Carman,  General  Secretary  of  Colorado,  led  us  in  tbink- 
iDg  of  those  promises  of  Ood  as  related  to  the  Sunday-school  of  our 
day  in  two  short  talks  on  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  epirit:  for  th^'> 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  "Come  Te  After  Me  and  I  will  make 
Ye  to  become  Fishers  of  Men."  He  explained  the  methods  by  whieh 
teachers  could  touch  the  hearts  of  their  pnpils  and  awaken  their 
interest  in  the  work  before  them.  ' '  There  is  nothing  so  alert  to  heantj 
as  the  mind  of  yonth,  and  in  seeking  to  win  Adolescence,  beauty  of 
character  and  winsomeness  of  soul  are  superior  to  information."  "ThoM 
who  are  In  charge  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  teen  period  should  biisg 
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to  tbeir  work  »  humble  mind  and  shonld  reeogniie  in  the  growing  jovth 
before  iheia  jovng  manbood  and  jovag  womanhood  that  ie  fullj  alive 
to  ita  own  power  and  reliant  upon  it."  He  urged  that  we  respect  the 
opinions  of  the  jonth,  gain  their  confidence  and  the  work  of  winning 
will  be  rather  through  incolcation  than  through  proaehiiig, 

E.  H.  Niebole,  of  Chicago,  Chairman  of  the  Intemationat  Secondary 
DiTision  Committee,  gave  a  ehort  talk  on  the  histoir  and  purpose  of 
uniting  the  two  departments,  viz.,  Intermediate  and  Senior.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  wish  of  the  leading  Sondaj-school  workers  on  tbe  North 
Ameriean   £eld. 

PanI  8.  Dietrick,  Keld  Secretarj  fftr  Minnesota,  discnssed  the  topic, 
"Bov  to  Orgattitc  a  State,"  His  plan  was  to  have  in  the  State  a 
committee  which  was  to  have  charge  of  the  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Executive  Committee.  There  ahonld  be  a  State  Buperin- 
teadent  to  carrj'  out  the  wishes  of  the  State  Committee.  This  Com- 
mittee and  the  State  Buperinteudeut  should  plan  a  system  of  work  aad 
a  syvtem  of  records  where  the  work  conld  be  foUowed  up.  His  sug- 
geations  to  Coun^  OfflecTs  were;  (1)  Make  a  map  of  the  conuty, 
(2)  trace  district  lines,  (3)  locate  Sondaj-Bchools,  (4)  secure  district 
helpeni,  (5)  present  division  work  at  the  District  Convention,  (6)  visit 
every  school  in  the  eonn^  through  the  district  helpers,  (7)  have  charts 
to  show  the  condition  of  each  school  in  the  county  at  the  Coonty  as 
well  as  the  District  Conventions,  (8)  keep  a  record  of  work  done  In 
a  Hystematio  way  for  future  use.  He  had  a  16-point  standBrd  (or  the 
school  to  work  toward  and  to  be  pushed  by  the  County  and  District 
Superintendents,  wliich  was  as  follows: 

I.  OBGANIZATION. 

1.  Superintendent  of  Division. 

2.  lBt«rinediate   Department — Boys'   and   Qirls'   Class. 

3.  Senior  Department — Young  Men's  and   Women's  Class. 

4.  Classes  Organized  and   Becognized. 

II.  ADMINISTRATION. 

5.  Enrollment. 

6.  Beeords,  Attendance — Absentees. 

7.  Annual  Promotion. 

8.  Public  Becognition. 

III.  EDUCATION. 

9.  Standard  Lessons. 

10.  Teacher  Training   Class  in   Senior   Department. 

11.  Gradnate  from  Training  Class. 

12.  Teachers  of  Division  in  Training. 
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IV.    BVANOELIZATION. 

13.  Confession  Day. 

14.  Accesdon  Daj. 

15.  Persooal  Workers'  Class, 

16.  Definite  Uissionarj  WoA. 

Charles  B.  Hall,  General  Seeretary  o(  Cook  Cowntj-  (Chicago),  then 
presented  plans  for  district  and  aij  organ izationa  through  a  ksoId- 
tion,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Illinois  State  Association,  which  wu 
as  foQowa: 

PBEAUBLB. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  Sundaj-school  fumishefl  S3  per  cent 
of  the  chnrch  membership;  that  more  men  and  women  are  "od  to 
Jesus  Christ  daring  the  middle  teens  than  at  any  other  period;  that 
the  Saoday-scbool  loses  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  giils  in 
tbeii  teens;  that  more  and  better  trained  leaden  are  needed. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  urge  upon  the  8anday-BchooIa  of 
the  state  of  Illinois; 

1.  A  careful  study  throuf^  a  commission  of  men  and  women  in  each 
dty,  town,  township  and  county,  whose  dnty  shall  be  to  aseertain,  (s) 
Number  of  boys  and  girls  between  the  ageo  of  13  and  19  in  the  eooi- 
munity.  (b)  Number  enrolled  in  all  Sonday-schools,  Protestant  and 
Catbolie.  (c)  Number  of  church  members  in  these  ages,  (d)  Tie 
equipment  of  Sonday-schools  (separate  room,  gymiuuiuros,  baseball  isd 
tennis  courts),  (e)  Number  of  male  and  female  teachers,  (f)  Whit 
is  being  done  by  the  Sunday-school  as  a  whole  or  thru  the  class  groo[« 
for  the  spiritual,  physical,  social  and  mental  development  of  the  bojs 
and  girls  in  this  division  between  Sundays,  (g)  Number  of  elassM 
organized,  (h)  Number  of  organized  classes  holding  IntenatioiH] 
Certificates. 

2.  That  an  aggressive  campaign  be  urged  in  each  city,  town,  torn- 
ship  and  county,  through  the  Sunday-school  for  the  purpose  of:  (i) 
Securing  and  training  leaders,  (b)  Eurolliug  the  boys  and  ^Is  in 
the  teens  in  the  Sunday-school,  (e)  Securing  the  conversion  to  Christ 
of  all  such  and  enlisting  them  in  church  membership. 

3.  That  s  careful  stndy  of  the  boy  and  girl  be  instituted  to  mora 
wisely  deal  with  them  during  this  most  critical  period. 

4  That  a  strenuous  effort  be  put  forth  in  secure  ICKW  organised 
classes  holding  International  Secondary  Division  Certificates. 

Frank  L.  Brown  of  Brooblyn,  N.  T.,  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
largest  Sunday-schools  on  the  continent,  spoke  on  organization  in  Ihs 
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achool  from  the  Btandpouit  of  the  iDtermediate  and  the  Senior  de- 
partmentB. 

He  raid  in  part:  "Separate  organi&itioD  of  the  Intermediate  and 
Senior  Departmeuta  ia  demanded  by  aujr  plao  that  looka  to  the  holding 
of  the  teen  papila  and  their  proper  edncation  for  service. 

' '  Organization  ahonld  involve  separate  department  rooms  -with 
elaaa  rooms  for  large  organized  classes  and  for  teacher  training  classes 
wliich  flonrish  best  in  these  jears,  proTision  of  rooms  for  gTmnasium, 
games,  reading,  and  social  pnrposes,  an  athletic  field  and  an  exhibit 
room  which  may  ba  the  librsrj  for  Missionary  outfit  and  Bible  curios, 

"This  is  qnite  a  program  bat  the  whole  problem  of  the  church  is 
involved  in  the  saving  of  the  waste  of  the  teen  years  and  the  con- 
servation of  the  energy  of  these  years  for  service.  It  is  the  problem 
of  Constmction  vs.  Destmction  or  Reconstruction.  It  is  acting  the 
part  of  the  wise  man  instead  of  the  business  fooL  Any  equipment  that 
can  tnrs  a  three-fourths  waste  into  dividends  la  worth  while. 

"In  the  small  school  it  is  possible  to  have  a  separate  class  or  classes 
for  scholars  of  the  Intermediate  (13  to  16  years)  and  Senior  years 
(17  to  19)  with  lessons  and  supplemental  work  adapted  with  depart- 
ment class  organization  and  graduation  and  recognition." 

He  suggested  a  number  of  committees  among  which  was  a  "Spiritual 
Work  Committee"  whose  duty  was  to  plan  wisely  for  the  Christian 
decision  of  every  member  of  the  department  during  these  years  of 
spiritual  crises,  through  leafletfl  and  books,  meetings,  personal  eouveraa- 
tion,  prayer  and  conference,  and  the  distribution  of  literature  and 
books  to  teachers.  "It  is  a  crime  against  the  scholar  not  to  give  him 
a  square  deal  to  know  Christ  in  these  years." 

Miss  Eloise  SneU,  Secretary  of  Secondary  division  of  Iowa,  pre- 
sented organization  of  dasBes  with  standards  and  certificates. 

She  said  that  the  International  Standard  for  the  class  was  to  have 
at  least  three  officer^;  teacher,  preeident  and  secretary-treasurer,  and 
that  two  committees  were  necessary;  Membership  and  Missionary.  The 
membersbip  committee  waa  to  secure  new  members  and  to  look  after 
the  social  life  of  the  class  and  the  Missionary  committee  was  to  find 
ways  and  means  by  whieb  the  members  of  the  class  could  work  out 
their  altruistic  inclinations.  She  urged  the  enrollment  of  the  class 
and  thus  secnre  a  certificate  of  recognition  from  the  International 
association. 

"Organization  is  easy,"  she  said,  "as  the  papile  of  this  age  like 
responsibility  and  offices.  Each  member  must  have  something  to  do. 
They  like  to  work.    Organization  of  Secondary  Division  is  the  largest 
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irrigatioii  plan  wfaieh  w«  have,  for  it  turns  the  water  of  life  into  tW 
Tonng  Uvea  which  fertilizes  the  activities  and  much  fruit  is  the  nantt. 
The  organiEation  bringa  to  the  church  something  she  has  nerer  bad— 
a  trained  Christiat)  membership." 

Bev.  A.  L.  PbillipB,  Bichmond,  Vs.,  Superintendent  of  the  SondiT- 
■ehool  work  of  the  PreabjleriaD  Chnreh,  South,  pieaented  the  sabject, 
"Effective  Class  Org&nizatiou. " 

Id  part  he  aaid:  "First,  there  must  be  aome  objective.  The  fom- 
ing  and  settling  of  habits  of  service  in  the  church  ia  the  objectiTe. 

"The  second  thing  is  the  force  jou  are  driving  with.  This  is  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  should  be  elected  bj  the  church  and  the  other 
officers  bj  the  class. 

"The  third  point  is  the  controlling  force.  The  church  shonld  be 
the  controlling  force  in  the  orgsnized  class.  There  is  need  of  a  new 
kind  of  office  in  the  class  which  I  wish  to  call  Couadl  of  Service.  This 
council  is  to  be  made  up  of  three  members  elected  bj  the  class  «bo 
would  ait  with  the  officers  of  the  church  in  all  th^  meetiogi  and 
present  the  needs  of  the  class  and  to  get  aequainted  with  the  workingi 
of  the  church.  This  committee  might  suggest  to  the  teacher  the  Iln« 
of  development  of  the  lesson  desired  by  the  class.  It  might  carr;  to 
the  church  for  final  solution  the  problema  of  class  management  and 
coDtroL" 

Mips  Margaret  Slattery,  of  Boston,  made  one  of  the  most  lUo 
addresses  of  the  conference.  She  said  in  part;  "The  problem  of 
adolescence  is  the  great  opportunity  of  the  church.  The  modem 
church  is  alive  to  its  importance  while  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
churches  are  still  asking,  'What  is  all  this  fuse  about  over  the  young 

"Man  is  saying  'Beligion  is  a  man's  job,'  and  I  am  inclined  to  nM 
the  slang  phrase  in  telling  them  to  get  onto  their  job.  I  believe  if 
we  are  to  do  anything  for  the  adolescent  boy  we  yinst  do  it  through  tlie 
young  man  of  the  country.  He  needs  a  well  equipped  teacher  plus 
a  young  man.  No  one  but  a  man  can  nnderstand  a  boy.  Our  girla 
need   well   equipped   teachers   plus   womanhood. 

"The  church  has  been  trying  to  give  the  Intermediate  boy  a  Primsry 
Christ  or  a  Christ  of  Theology.  The  Intermediate  boy  wants  a  min 
for  a  Savior  and  a  freedom  to  worship  Him  according  to  the  dictate! 
of  his  own  conscience.  The  girl  wants  a  Christ  who  can  appreciate 
it  all  and  who  actually  cares.  Admiration  then  devotion.  The  work 
to  not  a  burden  but  an  opportunity  at  the  church's  door. 

"Our  Chrietian  colleges  must  educate  our  young  people  in  ChristlH 
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ehurchea  for  Ghriatiui  service.  Organization  ia  the  diBtribution  of 
tespoDsibilitj. 

' '  The  teaclier  ahoijld  b«  ft  skillad  pbTcddan  who  oaa  Ift?  bis  hand 
on  the  right  inatniment  at  the  right  time  in  ardor  to  perform  the  most 
diBea]t  operation  of  yonth  devalopment, 

"The  whole  pawion  of  the  race  conies  in  adolesMnu^  Now  is  onr 
Opportunity  and  it  comes  but  once." 

Teropersnce  work  in  the  Teen  age  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  Zillah 
Foster  Stevens,  iDtematioDal  Temperance  Superintendent.  She  had  a 
large  number  of  banners  and  charts  with  which  she  showed  by  object 
leesona  bow  temperance  might  be  taught.  Shs  said  in  part:  "Have 
an  ideal — Jesus  at  12  years  old  is  a  beautiful  one.  Many  girls 
are  beginning  to  smoke  cigarettes.  The  cigarette  habit  is  becoming 
a  menace  to  the  growing  girlhood  of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  young 
manhood.  This  is  an  indisputable  fact.  She  also  showed  that  tboee 
whom  it  affects  most  are  among  those  who  should  be  the  representative 
women  of  the  conntry.  The  danger  of  the  cigarette,  she  claims,  lies 
mostly  in  its  innocent  and  harmless  appearance,  but  that  it  is  a  danger 
is  proved  by  the  disqualification  of  246  ont  of  350  candidates  for  the 
Navy  at  Annapolis  because  of  their  inordinate  nse  of  nicotine.  300 
times  as  much  poison  is  gotten  through  a  cigarette  as  through  a  cigar 
or  a  pips. 

"In  teaching  hunt  for  facts  from  history,  use  cartoons,  appeal  to 
tbe  eye,  secure  the  pledge  signed,  emphasize  the  fact  that  doors  of 
business  houses  are  closed  to  the  cigarette  smoker.  Moreover  she  urged 
that  the  work  of  teaching  temperance  by  the  method  of  inetdeation 
is  preferable  to  the  older  form  of  preaching." 

WiUiam  A.  Brown,  of  Chicago,  International  MissioBsry  Superinten- 
dent, presented  the  subject  "Youth  and  Missions."  He  explained 
how  the  heroic  side  of  missionary  work  presented  in  youth  wonid 
attract  by  the  heroism  of  its  nature. 

Hr.  Brown  said:  "This  is  the  time  when  the  heroic  appeals  to  the 
youth,  and  our  difficulty  does  not  lie  with  the  youth.  Call  for  volun- 
teers for  some  definite  work  and  you  will  have  ten  young  men  for 
every  job.  Two  great  questions  must  be  settled  before  the  yonth 
leaves  the  Secondary  Division,  'What  shall  I  do  vith  Jesus,  and  what 
shall  I  do  /or  Jesusf ' 

"The  spirit  of  the  All-wise  has  the  first  chance  in  the  life  of 
every  young  man.  We  need  men  and  we  need  money.  Here  in  youth 
we  can  so  train  that  we  will  get  both.  Missions  fit  in  so  beautifully 
here."     He  then  proved  to  us  that  the  height  of  civilization  of  the 
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world  toda^  waa  the  fmit  of  CfaristiaD  miaaioni.     He  made  and  de- 
veloped theae  atateneutt: 

1.  If  it  had  not  been  for  mfasioiiarj  enterprise  we  wodd  not  bin 
a  Bible  at  all. 

2.  Everj  writer  of  the  New  Testament  waa  a  MiHaioDBr?. 

3.  Nobody  but  a   MiBsionar;'  could  write  a  GoapeL 

4.  Every  Apoetle  but  Jndaa  became  a  MiHsionary. 

Mr.  Brown  emphaaizod  that  the  largest  gathering  on  the  eoDtinent 
waa  a  mlBsionaxy  gathering.  He  closed  with  this  question,  "ShiE 
Mlsaiona  become  a  passion  or  a  pastime  f" 

Dr.  Edgar  Blake,  Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Sunday-schoola  ot 
the  M.  E.  Church,  addreseed  the  conference  oa  "  Sesponsibility  of  Chnreb 
to  Claas."  He  aaid,  "Men  are  saved  by  contact  with  the  world; 
preaching  ia  proclaiming  of  truth;  teaching  ia  the  incalcatioii  of  that 
tmtb  into  life  by  doing;  no  truth  becomea  a  poaseaaiou  until  w« 
have  made  it  a  part  of  onr  lives."  He  gave  a  nninber  of  illn»- 
trations  to  show  how  beautifully  the  youth  coald  be  led  into  lerrics 
of  Gkid  and  his  fellowman  if  the  church  realised  its  reaponsibili^  to 
the  class  and  would  undertake  te  carry  that  responsibility.  We  ban 
organJEed  our  class  and  want  to  do  something  for  somebody,  what  caa 
we  dot  comes  from  the  newly  organized  class.  The  apirit  of  DiviM 
heroiam  ia  the  greatest  in  the  Secondary  Biviaion. 

Forty  per  cent,  of  the  Carnegie  medals  for  beroiBin  have  be«i 
granted  to  those  in  the  teen  age.  Dr.  Blake  told  the  story  of  a  dtf 
that  bad  tried  to  remove  the  saloons  and  had  failed  and  then  one  aiu 
undertook  to  organize  the  boys  and  in  companiee  of  10,  the  boys  under 
a  boy  captain,  they  went  out  and  with  pledge  cards  eeenred  5000 
aignatures  from  the  voters  to  vote  the  town  dry  for  the  sake  of  tbe 
boys.    The  town  was  carried  against  the  wets  by  the  boys. 

It  is  hard  now  for  the  Oovemmeut  to  secure  recruits  for  the  amy 
and  navy  bat  it  waa  not  bard  when  there  was  something  doibg  in  "^l- 
Start  something  that  the  boya  and  girls  will  have  something  to  do  is 
the  church  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  getting  them  to  tike 
hold. 

"Sesponsibility  of  Class  to  the  Church"  was  presented  by  Mn.  A.  A. 
Lsmoreaui:  of  Chicago.  She  said:  "There  is  a  great  golf  between 
the  church  and  the  young  people.  Young  people  should  be  gi^^  ' 
chance  to  express  tbeir  missionary  emotions  in  the  life  around  tbui> 
In  order  to  cement  the  work  of  the  young  people  to  the  work  of  tbs 
church  they  should  be  induced  te  sit  in  council  with  their  elden  t^ 
should  be  urged  to  take  an   active  part  in  the  afTaita  of  the  cbiu°^ 
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TtMj  are  standing  quietly  in  the  background  waiting.     Older  folks 
must  take  the  initiative." 
Under  three  heads  ahe  developed  the  class  responsibility: 

1.  We  must  recognize  thel  young  people  in  the  diureb.  She  showed 
by  illnstratioD  that  where  this  was  done  the  young  people  began  to 
feel  the  weight  of  the  present  as  well  as  the  future  cbnrcb  resting  npon 
them  and  their  work. 

2.  Our  yoong  people  will  have  to  get  the  broad  conception  of  what 
the  church  stands  for.  She  showed  that  the  great  movements  of  the 
world  were  ontside  the  cborch.  "Wl^  doesn't  the  church  get  onder 
these!" 

3.  Give  them  the  vision  and  they  will  be  ready  when  yon  say,  "Yon 
ought  to  be  trained  for  your  work."  You  tell  them  all  it  means  to  be 
a  teacher  and  what  preparation  it  will  take  and  they  will  answer,  "I 
am  ready  to  do  all  for  Him." 

She  spoke  of  a  pastor  who  bad  a  spedal  committee  of  12  boys  whom 
he  called  his  bodyguard  who  were  ready  at  bis  call  and  more  than  a 
hundred  boys  have  gone  out  from  that  cbnrcb  as  Christians  because 
be  was  always  finding  something  for  the  boys  of  the  church  to  do. 

A  vote  was  taken  in  the  morning  session  as  to  how  many  of  the 
cbnrcb  full  of  interested  and  working  people  became  fallowere  of 
Christ  before  they  were  20  years  of  age,  and  it  was  almost  unanimous. 
This  showed  clearly  that  if  we  are  to  get  workers  for  the  church  who 
have  a  visioa  of  service  we  most  train  and  oqnip  them  before  they 
are  ont  of  tbeir  teens. 
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W.  C.  PUBCK,  SOPBIKTXNDBKT. 
Couiomx,  1911-1914. 

D.  H.  Uniiviy,  ChAirman Marbnry,  Ala. 

C.  C.  Qupmau Pnllerton,  CbL 

Dr.  J.  B.  BobinBOD Colorado  Springs,  CoL 

C.  C.  atoll LoniBvUte,  Ky. 

Noah  Shakeepean Victoria,  B,  C 

Prank  Yoigh Toronto,  Ont. 

W.  D.  Stem Philaddphia,  Pa. 

Bev.  P.  H.  Welshimer Canton,  Ohio. 

Mre.  H.  G.  Harrison Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kilpstrid Corinth,  Miss. 

Miss  Nellie  L.  MiUer Boland  Park,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Contott  Patterson Chicago,  HI 

BEPOBT  OF  ADDI.T  DIVISIOH. 
By  W.  C.  Pukcb,  Sopt. 

Tke  paet  triennitim  haa  been  one  cmtinuoua  era  of  progress  in  the 
Adnlt  Bible  Class  Work.  A  trinmpliaDt  note  of  vietory  has  eome  from 
erei;  part  of  the  fleld.  The  number  of  organized  classes  has  eonstautif 
and  rapidly  increased,  and  the  character  of  the  work  being  done  by  them 
has  steadily  improved.  Jehonli  hath  led  tbe  iray  and  caused  the  work 
to  prosper.  To  Him  we  render  our  heartfelt  thanks,  to  Him  be  all  the 
glory. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Adult  Depabthbkts. 

Every  State  and  Prorinee  now  has  some  fonn  of  organintion  for  their 

Adnlt  Department  Work.    While  in  some  Associations  the  organization  ii 

incomplete,  yet  in  erery  instance  a  splendid  beginning  has  been  made. 

Fif^-fonr  Aasodationa  have  Adnlt  Department  Superintendents.    Illi- 
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noU,  Eansaa,  Pennajlvania  and  New  fork  have  Saperintendenta,  who 
STB  employed  to  give  either  part  or  whole  time  to  the  work.  Thuly-threa 
State  and  ProTincial  AssociBtioDB  report  the  appointmeiit  of  1,017 
Coimtj  Adnlt  Department  Superintendeuta. 

Feduatioks. 
We  are  jet  in  the  experimental  stage  io  the  organization  of  Adnlt 
Bibla  Claos  Federations.  It  has,  however,  been  clearl;  demonstrated  that 
there  are  many  practieal  kinds  of  cooperative  work  for  such  organiaa- 
tiona.  One  Federation  conducted  a  "Home  Visitation  Campaign"  as  a 
preliminary  step  in  a  coCpeiative  effort  to  win  ever^  man  and  woman  of 
their  field  to  their  Bible  elowes  and  to  Jeena  Christ.  Another  eondnetad 
a  aeries  of  Snnday  afternoon,  down-town  evangelistic  servicefl.  Several 
have  materiallj  helped  to  win  signal  temperance  victories.  AU  of  them 
have  found  much  to  do  in  the  work  of  extending  and  improving  organ- 
ized Adolt  Bible  Class  Work.  Fourteen  State  and  Provincial  Aasociji- 
tions  report  the  organization  of  thirty-one  Federations. 

OBGANIZID  CliABSXS. 

The  International  Standard  of  Organiiation  is  an  honest  endeavor  to 
define  a  working  plan  of  organization  without  reqniring  absolnte  nnl- 
fonnity.  This  standard  has  become  the  backbona  of  the  Adnlt  Bibla 
ClsMi  Uovement.  Its  nniversal  acceptance  attests  its  practieaUIity  and 
the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  classes  demonstratet  its  efficiency. 
During  the  trlenniom  the  standard  has  been  changed  at  one  point, 
namely:  the  Devotional  Committee  is  now  called  "Devotional  and  Mis- 
sionary Committee." 

No  doubt  there  are  many  classes  organized  according  to  standard  that 
have  not  reported.  For  the  sake  of  accnraey,  however,  we  confine  onr 
report  to  those  classes  holding  International  Certificates  of  Becognition. 
At  Lonisville,  Eentuck;',  in  190S,  1,832  classes  were  reported.  Daring 
the  trieuninm  Certificates  of  Becognition  have  been  issued  to  19,318 
classes,  making  a  grand  total  on  March  2S,  1911,  of  EO,BSO  classes.  B«> 
tween  March  2S  and  June  1,  1911,  forty-four  AssociationB  reported  2,637 
classes,  making  a  grand  total  of  23,477. 

The  membership  of  these  20,950  classes  at  the  time  of  registration  was 
644,262,  or  an  average  of  about  twenty-seven  members  for  each  class. 
The  present  membership  of  the  classes  haa  been  included  in  the  regular 
Sunday  School  statistics  and  therefore  cannot  be  ^ven  separately  or 
Bceuiately.  From  the  ratio  of  growth  shown  bj  classes  after  their  or- 
ganization, it  is  conservative  to  eotimate  the  present  memberdiip  of  tba 
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20,950  organued  classes  at  1,088^4.  Twenty-Biz  ABSodations  nportiiig 
10,301  el&Bsea  at&te  the  number  of  men's,  women's  ftnd  mixed  classes, 
and  give  the  membership  of  each  group  at  the  time  of  registration :  3,830 
of  them  were  men's  classes,  with  a  membership  of  128,698;  3,918  of  them 
were  women's  classes,  with  a  membership  of  90,565;  2,550  of  them  were 
mixed  classes,  with  a  membership  of  74,812.  Taking  the  ratio  shown  by 
these  twenty-six  Assoeis^ns  as  a  basis  of  estimate,  the  20,950  organized 
classes  would  be  divided  as  follows:  7,766  men's  classes,  with  a  member- 
ship of  443,9S0;  7,010  women's  classes,  with  a  membership  of  348,327, 
and  5,254  mixed  classes  with  a  membership  of  296,217. 

Associations  in  order  of  largest  nnmber  of  eertiflcates  issued  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nnmber  of  Suudaj'  Schools  on  Marcb  26,  1911;  also  per- 
centage in  1908 : 
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e  twelve  organized  classes  for  each  a 


Tbis  shows  that  there  ai 
died  Sondaf  Schools. 

PEOMOTION. 

Sttozopticon  Lkctdk*. 

This  leetnre  consists  of  a  set  of  one  hundred  colored  slides  showing 

diftefent  types  of  classes  and  many  of  their  activities.    A  typewritten 
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deseripthm  of  tbo  pietorea  hu  been  prepared  to  aoeompan;  the  didea, 
whethM  thej  aie  rented  or  pnrebased,  in  p&rt  or  Id  whole.  Several  Amo- 
eUtioDS  have  alreadj  need  this  leetare  and  it  promlsea  to  be  a  valuable 
help  is  promoting  the  work. 


The  red  button  with  the  ronud  white  center  is  beettming  the  sign  of 
the  movement  tfaronghout  the  whole  world.  It*  signiflcance — ^"  Apart 
from  the  ihedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remiMioa"  (Hebrews  9:22) — 
lias  hdped  na  to  remember  that  the  chief  boainess  of  thia  movement  is 
the  winning  of  souls  to  Jeaui  Christ.  Daring  the  trienniom  344,000  of 
these  emblems  have  been  diatribated  from  our  office.  Thia  does  not  rep- 
resent the  total  number  distributed,  for  the  emblems  are  handled  I^ 
pncticall;  all  publishers  and  Sandaj  School  supplj  booses. 

CONTENTIOK  SK3SI0NS. 

In  most  of  the  Conventions  throughout  the  whole  countij,  the  Adult 
Department  Work  has  been  given  large  attention.  Special  eonfereneaa 
have  been  held,  addresses  delivered,  model  class  seesions  condneted,  and 
printed  supplies,  both  from  etasaes  and  publishing  hoosn,  have  been 
exhibited.  Throngh  printed  leaflets  and  bj  special  correapoodenee,  w« 
have  sought  to  make  the  Adult  Department  featnres  of  the  Conventiona 
helpful  and  practical. 

PUBUCATIOHS. 

The  Sunday  School  publishing  bouses  have  been  quick  and  heartj  to 
respond  to  the  demouda  for  new  literature.  In  Ices  than  Sve  jears  some 
of  the  finest  Sunday  School  periodicals  issued  have  been  developed  in  the 
interest  of  organized  men's  and  women's  classes.  We  have  knowledge  of 
thirteen  such  special  publications.  In  addition  to  these  much  space  ia 
being  devoted  to  Adult  Bible  Class  Work  in  other  Sunday  School  journals 
and  church  periodicals. 

Fabadbs. 

The  first  Adult  Bible  Class  parade  was  conducted  in  connection  with 
our  Twelfth  International  Convention  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  190S. 
This  means  of  giving  a  nnited  testimony  of  our  fidelity  to  the  Word  of 
Ood  and  our  faith  in  the  work  of  Christ  seemed  to  strike  a  popular  chord. 
Consequently,  parades  have  been  held  in  connection  with  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  conventions.  While  not  the  largest  in  number,  tli* 
World's  Convention  Parade  in  May,  1910,  received  the  most  wide-spraad 
attention  of  any  ever  held.  At  least  forty-eigbt  State  and  Pranncial 
Aasodations  participated  and  from  five  to  eight  thousand  men  were  in 
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line.  Tbis,  notwithstanding  the  lieav;  downpour  of  rain.  Among  the  Big- 
nlfieant  mottoes  carried  that  day  were  these :  ' '  Every  Msn  a  Brother, ' ' 
"Tonng  Uen  for  Young  Men,"  "The  Father  Ib  Companion  to  the 
Boy, "  "  Train  Up  a  ChiJd  in  the  Way  He  Shonld  Go  and  Than  Go  That 
Way  Tonreelf,"  "Where  Men  Go  the  Boya  Will  FoUow,"  "The  Men 
of  America  for  the  Man  of  Galilee,"  "The  Saloon  Mnet  Go." 

Aa  this  mighty  boat  moved  past  the  reviewing  atand,  delegation  after 
delegation,  greeted  the  official  party  with  yells.    We  quote  one  of  these: 

lo  la  great, 

-    --    -inlBl    BlBte; 

We  have  gold  la  one  mlneB ;  we  bave  allvet  galore, 
We  bave  money  In  banks  and  goods  In  our  atoies; 
But  the  brleliteBt  Basel  a  In  our  glorlons  atale 
Are  tbe  workers  lor  God  that  our  Saadaji  achoola  make." 

Other  delegations  would  break  forth  Hinging  aonga  especially  adapted 
to  or  written  for  the  occasion.    We  quote  one  of  these  : 

By  thy  rivets  gently  flowing, 

lUlDolB,   Illlnals: 
O'er   thy   prairies   verdant   growing, 

Illinois,   Illinois. 
ComeB  an   eclio  on  tbe  breeze, 
Hnstllng  tbrocgb  tbe  leafy  trees. 
And  Its  mellow  notes  btb  these, 

1 11  Id  Ola,  I  111  cols. 
Kot  wltbout  thy  wondrans  glory, 

IIUnDls,    UllDOls. 
Can  t>e  writ  tbe  nation's  glory. 

IlUuolB    IlliuolB. 
On  the  record  ol  tby  years, 
Dwlgbt  L.   Moody's  name  appears, 
Jacob*,  Reynolds  and  our  tears. 

Illinois.  IlllnolB. 

COKOKESa  ADJOCRKa. 

Tbe  valne  of  these  parades  is  difficult  to  estimate.  They  help  to 
advertise  and  promote  Adult  Bible  Class  Work  and  are  doing  much  to 
change  the  popular  impreasion  that  the  Sunday  School  ia  merely  for 
tromen  and  children.  It  was  the  men's  parade  at  Washington  that  in- 
fluenced Congress  to  adjonrn.  The  resolution  for  adjonmment  was 
prepared  by  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Hamlin  of  Misaouri. 

A.  B.  C.  TotiB  Caupaign. 
E^ve  tours  were  planned  and  conducted  en  route  to  this  Convention. 
Theae  tonra  reached  about  seventy  cities  in  twenty-three  States  and 
Provinces.  AH  tour  party  managers  and  members  traveled  at  their  own 
expense,  both  of  time  and  money.  The  traveling  expenaea  alone  amount- 
ed to  approximately  $20,000.  All  tour  parties  left  their  initial  cities 
on  tbe  6th  of  June  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  19th  of  Juna 
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We  belieTe  the  Father  g&ve  ns  the  pl&n  and  every  tonr  waa  given  to  Him. 
We  have  never  known  a  mdre  nnaelflah  spirit  to  be  shown  than  wat  mmi- 
fest«d  by  all  partidpatiag  in  tbia  campaign.  We  pray  that  the  meetiiiga 
held  en  rants  may  be  oted  of  the  Uaster  in  winning  many  preeiDog  loiib 

BiBTICt. 

To  reeonnt  the  deeds  of  loving  service  performed  by  all  the  orgoniied 
classes  of  North  America  wonld  be  a  stoiy  too  long  to  relate.  They  are 
too  various  and  numenmj  even  to  tabulate.  During  the  trieimiiini  a 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  one  hundred  dassea,  repreoenting  nineteen  dif- 
ferent denominations  in  thir^-eight  Statea  and  Provinces,  asking  for 
information  in  regard  to  their  aetivitiea  with  the  porpoM  of  diseoveriag 
suggestions  for  other  clasaes.  The  averse  membership  of  these  tlnws 
was  from  twelve  to  seven  hundred.  From  the  answers  received,  we  fonid 
they  gave  annually  an  average,  for  each  class,  of  about  1125.00  to  mis- 
sioDS,  (EOO.OOO  to  benevolences,  and  tSSO.OO  to  the  support  of  the  Chuitta 
and  Sunday  School.  If  sil  the  20,SS0  claaaes  would  contribute  a  aimilsr 
sum  it  would  amount  to  an  aunual  contribution  of  tS,S18,TS0  to  mi*- 
sious,  (4,190,000  to  benevolences  and  (6,913,500  for  the  support  of  th« 
Church  and  Sunday  School.  To  reach  this  and  even  a  higher  goal  w« 
mult  stcAdily  and  strenuously  strive. 

AsDLT  BmLX  Class  Biasiho  Cocibsb. 

Information  in  regard  to  living,  vital  subjects  will  both  create  senti- 
ment for  service  and  provide  guidance  in  eerviee.  The  denomination*! 
publishers  were  quick  to  respond  to  a  demand  for  a  simple,  practical 
series  of  books  for  the  use  of  organited  claasea.  At  the  meeting  of  ths 
Sunday  School  Council  of  Evangelical  Denominationa,  January,  1911,  tlw7 
adopted  five  books  as  the  course  for  the  present  year.    They  are: 

(1)  "The  Bomauce  of  the  English  Bible"— John  T.  Paris. 

(2)  "The  Church's  One  Foundation" — W.  Bobertaon  NieolL 

(3)  "Aliens  or  Americans}" — Howard  B.  Orose. 

(4)  "Taking  Men  Alive" — Charles  Qallaudet  TmmbuIL 

(5)  "The  Efficient  Layman" — Henry  F.  Cope. 

The  Council  eipreesed  a  purpose  to  continue  the  selection  and  prepw*- 
tion  of  other  books,  as  the  progress  and  needs  of  the  work  may  demand. 
This  it,  we  tmat,  only  the  nuelens  of  a  practical  library  tliat  will  wn* 
day  be  found  in  the  possession  of  every  adult  Bible  class  and  BiUt 
elaaa  leader. 
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SUMMBD  07  SSmOK.  • 

The  aetivitiM  of  the  adnlt  Bible  oUaa  alioiild  be  varied  and  weD  pro- 
portioned one  to  the  other.  The  International  Standard  of  Service  haa 
been  established  as  a  guide  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  this  moat  desintble 
result.    It  comprises  hli  points: 

Increase  (Isaiah  9:7) — ^The  imperative  obligation  upon  every  adnlt 
class  is  to  win  the  men  and  women  of  its  own  conunnnity.  The  standard 
provides  tbat  for  1011  a  class  must  increase  its  membership  60  per  cent 
If,  for  an;  reason  whatever,  this  reqoiremeiit  is  impracticable  for  aaj 
class,  the  standard  provides  that  this  point  maj  be  reached  if  the  class 
will  organize  other  clHSsea  with  a  membership  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of 
it*  own.  Uaoj  classes  have  already  done  much  of  this  kind  of  work. 
One  class  has  a  record  of  more  than  3,000  men  enrolled  in  classes  which 
have  been  organized  through  its  efforts. 

Biblet  (2  Timothy  3:16-17}— The  old  Book  has  not  lost  ito  power. 
Never  was  it  loved  by  so  many  people  as  sow.  It  is  the  most  attractive 
snbjeet  of  study  that  con  be  found.  Its  storehouse  of  truth  ia  ezhanst- 
leas  and  its  teachings  are  etemeJ.  "  It  is  a  perfect  chart  in  which  ereiy 
edgeacy  of  the  Christian  mariner  has  been  anticipated.  Every  rock, 
•very  sandbank,  every  shoal,  every  strand,  every  island  has  been  carefully 
noted  down.  Its  study  is  a  preparation  for  permanency."  The  adnlt 
elasa  that  guards  sacredly  the  time  of  the  lesson  period  and  seeks  to 
interest  all  its  members  in  daily  Bible  study  will  be  the  elasa  of  largest 
life  and  power. 

IfutiofLS  (Matthew  28:19) — The  adult  Bible  class  cannot  come  to  its 
highest  and  beat  estate  nntil  it  has  climbed  to  Ood'a  heights,  gotten 
Christ's  vision  and  become  posaessed  with  a  pasHlon  for  world-wide 
Christian  conquest. 

Community  Work  (James  1:22) — In  every  eommonity  there  are  to  be 
fonnd  those  who  are  poor  and  in  need  of  help;  those  who  are  breaking 
beneatli  their  burdens  of  care  and  sorrow.  All  of  these  are  in  need  of 
human  friaidship.  The  adult  class  that  finds  and  helps  them  will  enjoy  ' 
the  fullest  blessing  of  Jehovah  and  will  find  delight  In  a  beautiful  fel- 
lowship with  Christ. 

Training  (3  Timothy  2:24)— As  the  Holy  Spirit  called  Paul  and 
Barnabas  away  from  Antioch  to  become  ambassadors  of  Christ  to  a 
heathen  world,  so  He  is  calling  men  and  women  from  the  adult  Bible 
classes  of  today  to  become  ambassadors  of  His  to  the  world  of  boyhood 
and  prihood.  Therefore,  the  leaders  of  adnlt  elassee  should  ever  be 
alert  to  discover  among  th^  members  those  with  ability  to  teaeh;  guide 
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them  in  securitig  the  piopei  training;  encoarage  them  to  takeuptlieiTot^ 
aod  send  them  forth  with  their  prajers  and  blessing. 

Pertonal  Evangelitm  (Daniel  12  ;3) — We  hear  much  disensaion  in  m«iij 
cirdea  of  the  claaMB  and  massea.  In  Ood'a  aight  there  are  but  Cm 
dasBea,  the  aayed  and  nneaved.  Between  tbeae  two  there  ia  a  gnat 
cbaHm.  To  bridge  this  obaam  is  the  etiief  task  of  the  Adult  Bible  Cltn 
Moyement  The  Devotional  and  Miaeionaiy  Comtuitteea  should  become 
Personal  Workers'  Bands,  meet  regularly  for  prayer  and  atadj,  and  wdi 
oonstantlj  to  lead  all  the  nnaaved  members  into  the  kingdom. 

Ak  Afpbxcutioh. 

Words  fail  to  express  onr  appreciation  of  the  valaable  support  gi<ei 
to  the  Adult  Department  Work  by  the  International  Executive  Comniil- 
tee,  by  Messrs.  Hartshorn  and  Lanrance,  our  honored  Chairman  aid 
General  Secretary;  the  Adult  Department  Committee  and  our  Inleni- 
Uonal  Superintendents  and  Field  Workers. 

We  wish  also  to  express  our  special  thanks  to  those  who  partieipattd 
in  our  great  Tour  Campaign  en  route  to  this  Convention. 

The  triumphs  of  the  past  trienniiun  shoald  warm  our  hearts  and  renew 
oni  courage.  The  victories  in  many  places  should  inspire  us  to  •ria 
vietories  in  every  place.  Commissioned  by  Him  who  never  knew  defeat; 
aimed  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  Word  of  Ood;  stteDglb- 
ened  by  the  promise  of  the  Father's  blessing  and  comforted  by  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit's  guidance,  we  should  enter  the  new  tneniiiiiia 
with  high  hopes,  strong  faith  and  a  determined  purpose  to  "Qo  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  creation." 


ADU1.T  BTSLE  CLASS  DEUONSTRATIOK 
FBIDAT  AFTEBNOON,  JUNE  23 
At  5:30  p.  m.  10,000  men  assembled  at  the  six  division  hendquar- 
tiers.  Thirty  minutes  were  spent  in  prayer  that  the  men  of  Ameries 
might  be  won  to  the  Man  of  Galilee.  At  six  o'clock  the  divisions  begvi 
to  form  ranks.  Every  detail  of  the  arrangements  for  the  day  had  been 
most  effectively  made  by  Chairman  J.  W.  Henderson  and  his  splflndid 
committee.  Promptly  at  6:15,  headed  by  a  platoon  of  mounted  police 
under  the  leaderehip  of  the  Hon.  Bobert  Dollar,  Chief  Marshal,  and  tb« 
Hon.  George  W.  Dickie,  Chief  of  Staff,  this  regiment  of  Christian  men 
moved  south  on  Stockton  street  until  they  came  to  the  drajs  loaded 
with   Gideon   Bibles.      Here   each   man   was   handed   a   copy   of  Ood's 
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Word.  Thiu  armed  nith  tbe  "Sword  of  tbe  Spirit,"  this  e,imy  of  the 
Lord  moved  o-  to  Market  street,  weat  od  Market  street  to  Qolden  Gate 
BTenne,  nest  on  OoldeD  Gate  aveoue  to  Pierce  street,  south  on  Fierce 
street  to  Fulton  street,  tuming  west  on  Fulton  street  at  Alamo  Park, 
tbenee  on  directlj  to  the  Coliseum.  When  tbe  men  reached  Alamo  Park 
Ibej  were  greeted  by  thonaaDds  of  women  who  had  assembled  to  praj 
that  the  women  of  America  might  be  won  to  Christ  and  also  to  greet 
their  hncbands,  sons,  brothers  and  sweethearta  and  unite  with  tbein  in 
witnessing  for  the  Master.  The  open-air  prajrer  serrice  was  condncted 
bj  Dr.  J.  Wilbnr  Chapman  and  Prof.  E.  O.  Ezcell.  Tbe  parade  is 
most  graphically  and  acenratelj  described  b;  William  Headington  Lev- 
ioga  in  the  9an  Francisco  Eiaminer  of  Saturday  morning,  June  24, 
from  which  we  quote: 

TEN  THOUaAltD  UEN  IK  PARADE. 

Iiift«d  up  The;  Drav  Othen  to  Tlielr  Qod 

"  'And  t,  if  I  be  lifted  np,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.' 

"On  tbe  faith  of  a  Crusader,  it  looked  last  evening  as  though  this 

promise  of  the  Christ  were  about  to  be  fulfilled  right  here  in  the  city 

of  St.  Francis. 

"Aa  to  the  intended  meaning  of  these  two  words  the  court  finds 
it  not  necessary  to  decide. 

"Bnt  they  were  all  men  who  marched  in  the  Bible  Claas  parade. 

"Important  things  bare  happened  during  this  thirteenth  triennial 
convention  of  the  International  Sunday-school  Aseociation.  Other  im- 
portant things  will  happen  before  the  final  adjournment  next  Tuesday 
ereuing. 

"Each  separate  thing  will  be  given  its  proper  weight  and  value. 

"But  that  Bible  Class  parade! 

"It  will  easily  stand  alone  as  the  one  biggest  and  beat  event 
of  a  big,  hardworking  gathering  of  Christian  men  and  women. 

"It  was  simple,  plain,  direct,  effective. 

"No  one  needed  to  believe  in  Jesus  to  onderstand  what  it  was  all 

"Before  the  parade  three  men  sat  in  the  lobby  of  the  St.  Franda 
hotel  and  talked  learnedly,  as  they  thought,  of  religion  and  of  ethics. 
They  tailed  of  Buddha  and  Christ.  They  discussed  many  sorts  of  doc- 
trines and  dogmas.  They  sought,  by  reason,  to  solve  the  unending  mys- 
tery of  the  creation  and  tbe  eternal  problem  of  life  and  death.  They 
att«mpted,  by  Icjilc,  to  establish  or  disprove  a  material  heaven. 
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"All  this,  and  much  more. 

' '  Later  these  ume  three  men  watched  ten  tbousand  other  men  maidi- 
ing  along  the  streets  of  San  Francisco. 

"Bands  of  mnsie  were  playing  Christian  hTinne  to  marching  time. 
Transparencies  and  silken  banners,  each  bearing  a  Seriptnre  text,  wan 
bobbing  and  waving  in  the  breeie.  The  marchera  were  singing  SKied 
songs — songs  of  religions  dtfrotion  and  woisbip. 

"And  ever;  one  of  the  ten  tbonsand  men  earried  in  his  band  a  cop7 
of  the  Bible — the  word  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"The  three  men  from  the  St.  Francis  watched  the  parade  u  it  svept 
past.  And  as  tbej  watched  they  forgot  their  controversj,  forgot  thiir 
reason  and  their  logic 

"Here  were  ten  thousand  men  made  bold  by  faith;  ten  thonsud  mes 
in  whose  minds  there  was  no  doubt;  ten  thoosand  men  who  belieied, 
hnmblj  and  wholly,  in  the  Bible  and  the  Bible's  Qod. 

"But  why  had  they  left  their  nets,  their  shops,  their  Tarioos  eallingi, 
and  come  out  into  the  streets  of  the  city  with  their  mnsie,  thdi  Hnga, 
their  flanntlng  banneret 

"Tt  was  because  they  wanted  other  men  to  believe  in  their  Bible  and 
in  their  Bible's  Ood. 

"  'And  T,  if  I  be  lifted  np,  wiU  draw  all  men  onto  me.' 

"There  was  no  room  for  argument  It  was  evident  that  tbeM  Us 
thousand  men  had  gone  beyond,  or  bad  not  reached,  the  stags  of  ques- 
tioning nncertainty  that  had  prompt«d  the  discussion  in  the  labt?  ol 
the  St.  Francis.  Between  tbe  covers  of  the  book  tbey  carried  thcj  bid 
found  a  religion  that  seemed  to  them  to  be  good  and  snfSdent. 

"Their  religion  was  grounded  in  faith,  not  reason;  and  their  appeal 
to  other  men  was  an  appeal  to  faith,  not  reason. 

"Through  faith  in  the  Bible,  these  ten  thonsand  men  had  foaid 
happiness  and  peace,  and  ttiej  wanted  other  men  to  be  as  they. 

"Probably  there  are  other  religions  as  gond  as  the  Cbriatiaa  reUpoi, 
and  otlier  books  that  are  as  good  as  the  Bible.  There  are  many  milliou 
of  people  who  hold  this  view. 

"Bat  other  fuths  and  other  creeds  were  not  opposed  by  tbe  Bible 
parade.  The  ten  thousand  marcbers  knew  only  that  they  bdieved  in  tbe 
teachings  of  thdr  Book,  and  that  their  faith  had  made  them  whole. 

"And  who  were  these  ten  thousand  ment 

"Yes,  some  of  them  were  preachers — a  few  of  them  were  preathtn 
Bnt  the  preacbera  were  outnnmbered  a  hundred  to  one. 

"And  the  otheral 

"The  others  were  laborers,   clerks,   mechanics,   merchants,  Uwyen^ 
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phjaicians,  bankera,  capitalists,  educators,  Beameo,  aoldiera,  flahenneD — 
these  and  man;  others  distinguished  by  tbeir  callings. 

"Aa   to   racial   differeaee: 

"Thers  were  Americans,  Canadians,  Mexicans,  West  Indiana,  negroes, 
Japanese,  Chinese  and  a  few  more. 

"  'China  for  Christ,'  was  the  motto  on  a  dragon  banner  that 
flamed  at  the  head  of  a  division  made  up  of  several  hundred  Chineso 
who  had  been  conveTt«d  to  Christianity  in  the  missions  of  San 
Francisco. 

"The  Japanese  carried  a  banner  that  showed  plainly  that  they  had 
accepted  the  Bible  as  their  book  of  faith." 

Seveial  hundred  young  novitiate  sailors  from  the  United  States  train- 
ing  station  on  Terba  Baena  Island  represented  the  Army  and  Navy 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Melrose  Baptist  Sunday-school  was  represented  hy  a  boys'  band. 

Faltli'i  BAtmer  BUicnwd. 

"When  the  Boll  Is  Called  Up  Yonder  I'll  be  There"  was  the  wording 
on  a  transparency  that  led  a  big  delegation  of  marchers. 

Another  section  bore  a  cross  with  the  inscription;  "By  this  Sign 
Conquer." 

The  cadet  corps  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Oakland  was 
in  line  with  its  snappy  uniform. 

The  delegations  from  the  visiting  states  and  provinces  each  had  a 
banner  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others. 

A  special  plea  for  the  Sunday-school  was  made  by  a  micceasion  of 
transparencies,  three  of  which  read;  "Baby  Is  On  the  Cradle  Boll"; 
"Brother  Is  a  Scholar,"  and  "Mother  Is  a  Teacher." 

Bibles  by  Drayload. 

On  Stockton  street,  near  Market,  three  great  drays  loaded  with  Bibles 
were  stationed. 

As  lbs  marchers  passed  the  drays  the  column  divided  and  the  marchers 
were  each  handed  a  Bible  that  was  the  gift  of  the  Gideons,  a  traveling 
men's  Christian  organization,  who  int«nd  that  the  Bibles  finally  shall  be 
placed  in  the  bedrooms  of  all  California  hotels  for  the  nse  of  the  travel- 
ing public. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Coliseum  the  paraders  ataeked  their  Bibles  in 
pyramids  on  the  broad  rostrum. 

It  was  the  first  Bible  parade  ever  held  in  San  Francisco,  and  tha 
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people  of  tbo  cit7  lined  the  whole  coarse  of  march  and  cheered  tlw  nua 
vhoM  faith  had  made  them  bold. 

Ab  the  men  came  marching  into  the  Coliseum,  divuion  following  HM- 
Bion,  all  fflftrching  to  the  tunes  of  the  conqaeet  hjinns  of  the  Cbareh,  otth 
one  more  enthuBiBstic  than  the  one  preceding,  it  created  an  impranioB 
that  can  never  be  effaced  from  the  memorj  of  thoee  participating. 


A  UAN'S  JOB. 
Db.  BoecRT  P.  Shephebd,  St.  Iodis,  Mo. 

The  final  worth  of  any  movement  dependa  upon  three  conditions — Utf 
mass,  the  momentam  and  the  intelligent  direction  of  the  energy  in  artion. 
The  mass  is  the  aggregate  of  the  units  which  hold  together  beeame  of 
that  which  they  have  in  common.  The  momentum  is  the  iniUal  motion 
pins  that  which  each  atom  or  unit  contribntes  when  it  gets  in  motion. 
The  intelligent  direction  of  energy  in  action  is  our  Englidi  word  conlroL 
Look  at  the  mass  herel  there  is  enough  to  redeem  Contra  Costa,  Santa 
Clara  and  the  whole  bay  district.  Tea  there  is  mass  enoagh  to  tranafonn 
a  world  and  to  redeem  a  race-  It  all  depends  npon  the  cooperation  with 
which  we  move,  and  we  are  learning  to  forsake  the  things  which  would 
disintegrate  the  mass  and  cling  together  by  that  we  have  in  common. 

The  greatest  single  word  in  any  language,  so  far  as  character  in  timo 
and  destiny  in  eternity  are  concemeJ,  is  that  one  word  control.  We  come 
into  this  world  creatures  devoid  of  self-control,  capable  of  being  ton- 
trolled  only  by  physical  compulsion  from  without  or  an  appeal  to  instincts 
which  compel  from  within.  Quickly  out  of  infancy  into  childhood  'i 
come  into  that  period  of  qualified  authority  when  we  expect  to  be  con- 
trolled, bnt  we  question  the  ability  of  parent,  teacher  or  police  to  do  tlie 
job.  In  adolescence  we  come  to  that  period  where  we  are  perfect 
anarchists,  and  we  resent  the  right  of  any  human  creature  to  eietciBo 
control,  but  we  have  not  yet  set  up  within  a  standard  of  Belf-coitrol, 
competent,  capable  and  snffieient. 

The  man'a  job  on  earth  is  the  job  that  reaches  from  the  helpleMiwM 
of  infancy  to  the  Belf-control  of  manful  citisenship  in  time  anil  in 

What  is  the  final  and  the  fuUeet  revelation  of  the  invisible  (hiJ 
What  is  the  dearest  name  we  call  Himi  Father.  The  man's  biggM 
job  on  earth  is  to  pack  that  term  Father  full  of  the  highest  ugnifleanM 
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be  can  know;  and  fatherhood  bhhib  up  the  poasibiUtj  and  aigniflcance 
of  a  man's  job  on  earth.  The  fatherhood  of  God  u  meanlnglMS  until 
the  child  IcnoitH  the  fatberbood  of  man.  It  is  not  what  ;oii  have  in 
joar  pockets,  nor  your  dollars;  it  is  not  that  7011  have  the  ability  to 
accumulate,  but  that  foa  are  able  to  cause  youisolf  to  be  appreciated 
by  what  yon  are. 

We  have  degraded  and  belittled  fatherhood  to  make  it  a  physical 
incident  which  is  m[gbty  quickly  forgotten.  We  have  thought  that  to 
be  a  father  was  only  to  beget  children,  to  provide  for  them  by  active 
toil,  to  protect  them  by  proxy  by  theii  mothers  or  the  police  and  then 
to  keep  them  in  restraint  and  repression  until  they  had  come  to  the 
period  of  comparative  companionship.  Men,  I  charge  you  in  behalf  of 
Almighty  God  that  you  have  no  task  in  time  or  in  eternity  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  vast  than  that  of  fitting  yourselves  for  fatherhood, 
— not  the  physical  fatherhood  merely.  It  is  a  sad  day  for  a  boy  when 
be  finds  a.  closer  and  dearer  friend  in  any  other  man  than  his  onn  father. 
To  be  a  father  means  to  approach  the  perfection  of  manhood  that  is  in 
Christ  Jeans. 

The  Laymen  'a  Missionary  movement  plans  an  awakening  of  the  con- 
ecieoee  of  masculine  Christendom  towards  its  responsibility  for  world- 
wide alien  paganism.  The  Men  and  B«ligion  movement  about  to  spring 
full  grown  in  its  manhood  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  eonaeience  of 
Christian  mascnlinity  to  its  responsibility.  The  program  of  the  modem 
Bunday-school  is  more  audacious  and  more  Christ-like  than  both  those 
programs  put  together.  We  are  not  out  to  evangelize  the  alien  lands, 
noi  to  appeal  to  men  to  be  religious  in  a  moment ;  we  are  out  to  Chris- 
tianize manhood.  And  it  will  be  done,  for  God  ia  yet  in  His  heaven. 
It  will  be  done  when  men  do  the  work  that  women  cannot  do.  Ton  men 
cannot  be  mothers ;  the  mmt  of  you  make  mighty  poor  nurses.  Your 
wives  cannot  be  fathers  for  their  children.  There  comes  a  period  in  boy 
life  when  manhood  ia  the  bulwark  of  his  ideals,  his  energies,  his  motives, 
his  ambitions  and  his  aspirations,  and  if  you  will  do  the  man's  job  yon 
will  tie  that  boj  to  you  in  a  friendship,  compassionate  as  God,  broad 
as  the  needs  of  the  boy  and  deathless  as  life  itself.  You  must  be  fit  for 
friendship.  Ton  must  not  merely  surround  the  boy  with  a  wall.  Tou 
cannot  rule  over  adolescence.  He  only  can  control  adolescence  who  enters 
within  and  rules  from  the  heart  outwardly.  This  is  the  man's  job. 
Women  cannot  do  it.  To  raise  a  race  of  boya  fit  to  be  husbands  and 
fathers,  the  husbands  of  pure  womanhood  and  the  fathers  of  an  innocent 
and  pore  babyhood,  this  is  the  man 'a  job,  and  under  Ood  go  to  iti 
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BsT.  Chables  D.  Bitlla,  Nashville,  Tsnn. 

I  live,  and  life  is  a  divine  beetowment.  The  aocient  thinkers  mm 
right  in  their  belief  thftt  there  is  for  every  human  being  a  tnpraiM 
atlaimneiit,  irhich  if  missed  renders  life  a  faUnre,  but  if  gained  makM 
Ufe  a  sncceas.  Jebob  tanght  the  same  thing  in  the  parables  of  The  Peiri 
of  Great  Price  and  The  Hidden  Treasure.  Our  personal  relation  to 
Ood  is  the  supreme  thing.  To  accept  Jeaos  Christ  as  Saviour,  and  repro- 
duce Hia  image  in  dailj  life,  alike  in  spirit  and  act,  is  to  realiie  the 
highest  ideal.  To  be  is  first  in  order,  both  as  to  time  and  impertsnce. 
The  best  argument  in  support  of  our  religion  is  a  holy  life.  A  man 
preaching  on  the  street  corner  in  London  claimed  to  be  the  Christ  The 
people  cried  out;  "8bow  ua  the  nail-prints  in  your  hands."  We  niut 
bear  in  our  lives  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  if  *e  would  win  men. 
Bavonarola  was  right:  "We  oalj  really  believe  that  which  we  practice." 
We  are  students  of  the  Scriptures.  Bible  study  must  be  eipreased  in 
terms  of  life.    Faith  must  be  put  to  work. 

I  believe  in  God.  He  is  my  father.  He  has  other  children,  tlerefow 
they  are  my  brothers.  Philanthropy  is  expressed  in  brotherlineee.  I 
have  brothers  everywhere.  They  live  in  the  same  honse  with  me;  "• 
meet  in  the  store  and  office  and  lodge. 

I  have  a  little  brother.  He  has  an  endless  chain  of  appetite,  s  jagfiil 
of  mischief,  bushels  of  fun  and  grit  galore.  He  is  disposed  to  b« 
religious,  but  he  wants  a  religion  that  fits  him.  A  municipal  judge  in 
Chicago  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  from  sixty-five  to  seventj 
per  cent,  of  the  criminals  going  through  the  courts  are  boya  from  siiteei 
to  twenty-five.  We  must  be  big  brothers  to  these  boys.  They  are  wr 
little  brothers.  The  Adnlt  Bible  Class  Movement  is  God's  reaponsB  to 
the  call  of  onr  day.  It  is  not  so  much  the  boy  problem  that  we  are 
facing  as  the  father  problem  and  the  older  brother  problem.  Let  ni 
take  onr  place  In  the  Sunday-school  and  stand  as  a  barrier  between  oor 
little  brothers  and  the  dangerous  undertow  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  that  I  have  a  brother  who  is  a  skeptic.  There  is  faith  lot 
him.  What  a  blessed  work  if  our  Father  vriU  enable  ns  to  ihow  ota 
unbelieving  brothers  the  way  of  faith. 

My  brother  is  a  wage-earner.  In  the  eitiee  of  the  United  State*  not 
more  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  wage-earning  people  attend  the  Prot^d- 
ant  Church.  The  National  Child  Labor  Commission  reports  more  lt« 
eii  hundred  thousand  children  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age  f- 
ployed  in  other  occupations  than  agriculture.  There  are  ten  millioo  per- 
sona in  the  United  States  who  are  underfed,  poorly  clothed  and  impi^ 
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erl;  hoDsed.  Jemu  had  a  gospel  for  the  oppressed  classes,  and  if  the  la- 
borer'b  nay  to  Christ  is  obstructed  it  is  our  dutj  to  make  eonditioDS 
favorable  for  him. 

Mj  brother  is  addicted  to  the  drink  habit.  I  muot  do  my  best  to  save 
him.  He  iranta  to  be  freed  from  the  habit  that  is  deetrojing  every- 
thing that  is  noble  and  godlike  in  him,  but  hia  wiU  is  weak  and  be  needs 
help.  Let  na,  as  strong  men,  quit  the  ambulance  corps,  scale  the  heights 
and  challenge  the  forces  that  are  throning  our  brothers  down.  It  ia 
high  time  for  ds  as  Christiaii  citiiens  to  break  the  leash  of  indifference 
and  begin  a  relentless  warfare  against  the  demoniied  Uqaor  traffic  until 
the  last  saloon  ia  destroyed  from  the  earth,  and  the  last  tear  is  shed 
over  a  dmnkard'a  grave. 

I  have  a  brother  who  never  heard  of  my  Lord  and  yours.  He  lives 
in  a  far-away  land  of  ignorance  end  superstition.  Qod  laved  the  world. 
Wby  sbould  we  make  the'  world  smaller  than  he  made  itf  It  includes  the 
last  man.  We  have  heard  again  and  again  the  story  of  the  world's  need. 
Why  do  we  delayf  We  have  solemnly  promised  to  obey,  and  His  com- 
mand is  written  down  in  the  order  book:  "Oo  maka  diaciplea  of  the 
nations."  He  has  no  other  way.  I  liave  had  a  fair  clianee,  and  I  am 
in  duty  bound  to  give  my  brother,  wherever  he  may  live,  a  fair  chanca 
to  be  saved  throngh  faith  in  the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ. 

O,  men  of  Christ,  sent  forth  to  preach 

The  higher  way,  the  truth  to  t«ach. 

Still  is  He  asking,  lov'at  thou  Mcf 

Still  ia  onr  proof  of  loyalty. 

That  those  who  hunger  shall  be  fed. 

I  have  other  brothers.  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  the  brother  of 
every  Christian  man.  I  have  three  million  brothers  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  North  America.  What  a  mighty  force  is  locked  up  in  the 
faith  and  courage  and  brotherly  kindness  of  the  Christian  manhood  of 
our  country.  The  Lord  of  hosts  helps  us  to  deliver  ourselves  in  concerted 
effort  Upon  our  tasks — evangelistic,  missionary,  temperance,  philanthropic. 
The  religion  of  the  Lord  Jeaus  is  for  strong,  red-blooded  men.  It  has  in 
it  a  call  to  the  heroic  A  thousand  yesterdays  combine  to  make  our 
preeent-day  opportunity.  A  man's  heart  in  one  day  expends  sufficient 
energy  to  lift  a  one  hundred  and  twenty-ton  weight  a  foot  high.  With 
the  heart-tbrobs  of  the  Christian  men  of  our  land  transmuted  into  pas- 
sion, and  passion  into  spiritual  power,  we  shall  enter  into  partnership  and 
f sUowsbip  with  the  divine  and  lift  the  whole  world  up  to  Qod. 
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THE  OBUGATIOH  OT  THE  SUHDAT  SCHOOL  TO  TOXniO  UEK 
Bkt.  Mkbli  N.  SuiTB,  D.  D.,  Colo&aso  Sprinos,  Col. 
One  man  winnuig  joung  men  for  Christ  ia  worth  a  thousand  men  talk- 
ing about  it.  I  would  rather  be  "on  tbe  job"  than  trj  to  teH  how  tbe 
thing  is  done.  The  urgencj  of  a  great  movement  in  the  Snuds^-scbooli 
of  America  in  behalf  of  yoong  men  is  seen — first  in  the  small  number 
of  yoang  men  now  in  the  Sundaj-Bchool.  The  young  men  outside  of  the 
Sundaf'Schoote  in  America  equal  in  number  the  standing  arm;  of  tlie 
German  Empire,  the  army  of  England,  the  armj  of  France,  the  amf  of 
BuBaia,  the  armies  of  Scandinavia,  the  arm^  of  the  United  Stat«g  lad  of 
a  dozen  other  states  thrown  in.  In  other  words,  they  equal  in  munber 
the  standing  armies  of  the  world. 

The  time  for  such  a  movement  is  opportune.  Think  of  the  Brotlieiliood 
Movement  and  the  great  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  which  reached 
a  climax  in  Chicago  a  year  ago.  Five  thousand  consecrated,  aggressive, 
Christian  men  were  there. 

The  pressure  of  national  problems  requires  for  their  Bolntion  a  Gnei 
type  of  Christian  dtizenship  than  we  have  yet  known.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  onr  race  antagonismsl  What  about  our  cities  which,  cDDttn- 
trsting  opportunities,  concentrate  temptations  alsof  Look  at  our  l*bor 
question,~-^lliOQS  of  men  organiied  in  hostile  camps  preparing  for  a 
conflict  that  may  be  nearer  upon  ns  than  we  think.  The  solution  of  theW 
problems  lies  not  in  legislation,  not  in  a  cheap  sociology,  but  in  a,  seVi 
finer  and  diviner  type  of  Christian  citizenship,  which  the  Sunday-school 
can  help  to  develop. 

Such  a  movement  for  young  men  is  imperative  because  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  forces  of  evil  at  the  present  time.  To  take  a  ship  and  steer 
through  the  Golden  Gate  of  a  night  when  the  tide  is  Dgly  is  reekooed  t 
perilous  undertaking;  but  to  take  the  helm  and  steer  through  the  Oolden 
Gate  of  jouth  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years, — there  is  no  eneh  piM- 
age  as  that. 

There  is  no  need  to  enumerate  the  evils  of  our  time;  tntenpersoMi 
impurity  among  the  rich  and  poor.  Youth  must  be  protected  against  tie 
terrific  invasion  of  materialism,  There  was  never  a  time  in  the  histcrj 
of  the  world  when  there  were  more  temptations  to  selfishness  than  M*- 
The  yellow  dust  is  in  our  eyes.  America  has  a  saloon  frontage  of  2,3*9 
miles,  every  inch  of  which  is  a  temptation.  The  first  business  of  Ibo 
Christian  Church  is  to  storm  it  and  subdue  it  and  annihilate  it  in  ^^ 
name  and  by  the  power  of  Christ. 
The  spiritual  possibilities  of  young  men  argue  for  such  a  movemeDt. 
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Tonng  m«ii  are  the  army  of  the  day-break.  Disraeli  aaid:  "The  liia- 
tory  of  beroiam  is  the  hietory  of  youth."  Eemember  Joseph,  Moses, 
Daniel,  David  and  IstuBh.  Our  Lord  selected  young  men  to  be  his  dis- 
ciples, and  was  himself  a  young  man  when  he  had  finished  his  work.  The 
American  Misaioaary  Movement  started  with  that  famous  "Haystack 
Meeting"  of  college  students;  the  Students'  Volunteer  Movement,  the 
T.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  were  all  in  their  beginnings  essen- 
tially yowxg  men'a  movemenU. 

Tbe  need  of  moral  and  spiritual  leadership  in  church  and  nation  ar 
guee  for  the  saving  of  our  young  men.  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  to  Lord 
Roberts,  "We  are  finding  oat  that  this  war  depends  npon  the  generals." 
The  church  and  the  nation  turn  to  the  Sunday-schools  of  America  for 
the  leaders  who  shall  lead  them  forth  to  the  new  opportunities  of  the  new 
century.  What  is  the  cure  for  the  dearth  in  the  mimstryf  Answer, — 
"More  boys  and  young  men  in  the  Sunday-school." 

To  appeal  Bucceesfully  to  yonng  men,  four  religious  notes  must  be 
clearly  struck:  the  note  of  reality  in  religion,  the  manliness  of  Christian- 
ity, the  note  of  service,  and  an  appeal  to  the  heroic. 

A  yonng  man's  religion  must  be  real.  He  thinks  that  a  religion  that 
isn't  good  for  every  day  isn't  much  good  for  any  day.  If  it  doesn't 
stay  with  a  man  on  Monday,  it  was  only  a  cloak  and  a  mockery  on  Sun- 
There  muBt  be  new  empbaaie  on  the  manliness  of  Christianity,  Christ- 
ianity is  not  a  girlish  affair,  though  much  that  we  see  of  it  ia.  The 
Christianity  of  Christ  runs  red  blood,  is  multi-handed,  and  seeks  the 
breath  of  tbe  Ugh  hills.  The  Son  of  Man  was  the  manliest  man  that 
ever  walked  this  earth.  I  think  we  have  wronged  yonng  men  in  suppos- 
ing tbey  could  be  led  into  the  Christian  life  by  Hweetmeafa. 

Appeal  to  tbe  heroic  in  young  men  and  they  will  respond-  Dr.  Gren- 
fell  tells  of  the  hardships  of  his  work  in  Labrador  Id  such  fashion  as  to 
make  the  average  small  boy  want  to  run  away  and  be  a  miasionary. 

Show  yonng  men  that  religion  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  force,  an  oppor- 
tunity not  for  self-indulgence  but  for  self-devotion. 

"We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift 
We  have  hard  work  to  do  and  loads  to  lift. 
Sbnn  not  the  struggle;  face  it — *ttf  Qod's  gift." 

Snggestions:  Interest  yonr  brainiest,  most  snccessfnl  business  men  of 
the  church  in  the  Sunday-school;  then  you  will  draw  young  men. 

Have  many  teachers  for  young  men's  classes.  Men  need  other  men; 
here  personality  conote.    To  save  a  yonng  man  is  a  strong  man's  task. 
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We  need  to  get  pEist  the  hereaj  tbat  anjbodj  who  ia  pious  and  has  a  muil- 
tering  of  Bible  knowledge  will  do  for  a  Sunday-aehool  teacher.  An  ma- 
sapply  of  pietj  will  not  make  up  for  an  nuder-BuppIy  of  tact,  and  leal 
and  senae.  The  teacher  moat  be  aggreeaive,  eameat  and  persistent;  fol- 
low ap  the  Toung  man  during  the  week;  touch  his  life  at  every  poauble 
augle;  let  him  know  the  breadth  of  jojoiunen,  and  the  sanit;^  of  Uuia- 
tiani^. 

The  Sundaj-school  most  miniater  to  the  total  life  of  the  yoong  man,-' 
phjBical  and  intellectual  aa  well  as  apiritoaL  Oive  him  something  to  do. 
His  cry  ia  not  "Oh,  tbat  I  may  aay  something,"  but  "Oh,  that  I  may 
do  sometbing."  Train  your  young  men  to  be  teachen  of  boys'  cIsssm. 
A  tribe  of  western  Indians,  when  they  race  their  ponlee,  tie  baga  of 
sand  to  them  to  keep  them  from  jumping  too  high.  Fasten  proper  tada 
Qpon  young  men  and  you  will  drive  them  to  their  kneea. 

There  is  only  one  thing  greater  than  winning  a  young  man  to  Chritf, 
and  that  is,  holding  a  boy  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  only  way  yon 
can  }iold  boys  in  the  Sunday-school  is  to  like  boys.  They  must  be  not 
tolerated,  but  enjoyed.  Most  men  do  not  like  boys.  Carlide  said,  "Boy* 
should  be  brought  up  in  a  barrel  and  fed  through  the  bung'bote." 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  said  a  truer,  and  therefore  a  finer  thing:  "The 
best  thing  in  the  world  is  to  be  a  boy,  only  it  doesn't  last  long  enough." 

John  Wanamaker  aud,  "When  yon  convert  a  man,  you  convert  OM 
person;  bnt  when  yon  convert  a  boy,  you  convert  a  mnltiplicatioo  table." 
Wanamaker 'a  arithmetic  is  usuaUy  correct 

Toung  men  for  God  is  this  world's  safety.  The  Sunday-school  anrt 
bring  young  men  face  to  face  with  the  Great  Book,  and  the  Great  Ser- 
vice and  the  Great  Christ.  It  isn't  enough  to  teach  him  facts  about  tbs 
Bible  lands  and  Bible  times.  He  may  be  able  to  describe  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  as  the  haunt  of  thieves,  and  turn  out  to  be  a  thiet 
himself;  he  may  be  trained  as  to  the  location  of  the  hills  about  Naia- 
reth,  and  have  uone  of  the  spirit  of  him  who  once  lived  at  Naiareth. 
We  must  lead  jaatti  into  the  life  that  is  hid  with  Chriat  in  God. 

Will  young  men  respond  to  such  an  appeall  Look  at  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement.  Nowhere  is  there  such  inquiry  as  to  the  Ufe  ot 
Christ,  snch  desire  to  do  the  will  of  Christ,  such  purpose  to  fulfill  the 
plans  of  Christ,  as  among  the  Christian  young  people  of  America.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  indifference  of  young  men  to  religion.  The  in* 
difference  is  not  in  young  men,  but  in  the  Sunday-schools  and  the 
churches.  It  is  an  amazing  thing  to  discover  with  what  readiness  young 
people  will  respond  to  a  sensible,  serious  effort  to  win  them  for  Otrict 
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fie  rare  70D  will  nerer  eateh  many  fish  if  jon  stand  ou  tiie  sbore  of  cold 
respectability  and  trait  for  them  to  come.  "Launch  ont  into  the  deep" 
is  the  command  of  Christ.  Go  after  jonng  men  for  the  exprcBH  pur- 
pose of  reaching  tliem.  Obey  Christ's  command  in  Christ's  spirit,  and 
7DB  will  not  be  able  to  draw  the  net  for  the  mnltitade  of  the  fishes. 


TWIN  UEETINaS   FOB  WOMEN 

TBJDA.Y  EVENTNO,  JUNE  23. 

FmST  CONGBEGATIONAL  CHUBCH. 

Ubs.  Mabt  FosTKt  Bbtnxb,  PBXsmiNa. 

After  the  praise  service,  conducted  hj  Mr.  E.  O.  Sellera  of  Chicago, 
Mrs.  Curtiss,  Elementary  Superintendent  for  Ohio,  led  the  opening  devo- 
tional exercises.  We  were  then  addressed  bj  Miss  Elizalieth  Kilpatrick, 
teacher  of  one  of  the  largest  Bible  classes  for  men  in  the  world,  on  the 
"Possibilities  of  the  Modern  Toung  Woman."  She  said  that  the  art, 
music,  manners  and  morals  of  any  country  depended  on  its  women.  That 
the  time  had  passed  when  woman  was  just  a  beautiful  picture  to  be 
looked  at  and  admired.  She  plead  with  the  women  to  stop  drifting  and 
-have  some  ideas,  some  Tisions  which  they  conld  work  ont  In  their  own 
homes  or  ont  in  the  great  world.  She  told  of  the  splendid  work  being 
done  by  membera  of  Girls'  Bible  Classes  in  the  factory  districts  of  their 
town,  helping  to  make  them  clean  end  sweet.  Bhe  closed  by  saying  that 
every  woman  has  a  song  in  her  heart.  Not  all  can  sing  it  with  their 
voices;  with  some  it  is  sung  by  the  fingers  making  garments  for  the 
poor.  There  are  many  ways,  and  she  asked  that  each  one  of  ns  might 
sing  our  song  in  our  own  wi^. 

The  closing  address  of  the  evening  was  l^  Margaret  Btattery.  Her 
subject,  "Just  Over  the  Hill."  She  said  that  all  that  we  long  for  most 
lies  joHt  over  the  hill.  Perhaps  tomorrow  may  bring  it  to  ns,  if  not  neit 
week  or  next  year.  This  is  life.  It  is  the  hope  of.  something  better 
just  over  the  bill  that  helps  us  through  the  dark  valleys.  To  those  who 
are  yonng  life  lies  just  over  the  bill.  With  the  boys  and  girls  it  is  a 
coming  circus  or  picnic.  As  tbey  grow  older  it  is  something  else  just 
over  the  bill.  When  we  reach  there  we  do  not  find  it,  for  aa  one  desire 
is  realised  there  is  always  another.  It  is  just  over  the  hill.  She  said : 
"I  do  not  want  to  stand  upon  my  last  hilltop  and  look  back  over  the 
things  that  I  have  missed,  bnt  I  want  to  see  a  few  flowers  planted. 
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something  done  aJong  the  vie.j.  We  decide  on  the  upgrade  what  we  ffill 
find  just  over  the  hill,  not  0DI7  for  outBelvee  but  for  others."  She  UAA 
of  being  on  a  street  ear  with  a  mother  whose  little  girl  had  fallen  in 
the  mud.  Bbe  held  out  her  little  bands  and  said:  "Look,  mammti,  tbej 
are  all  mnddj."  And  the  mother  said;  "Shut  them  up  and  put  them 
down  in  ^our  lap,  then  Dobodj  will  see."  Miss  Slatterj  said  that  mother 
was  teaching  her  child  that  no  matter  how  dirt;  your  hands  are  it  ms^n 
DO  difCerence  if  nobod;  sees.  And  when  that  child  grows  into  womu- 
hood,  if  she  drifts  into  evil  and  impurity,  it  will  be  because  her  mother 
decided  for  her  what  she  would  find    just  over  the  hill. 

She  spoke  of  the  glorious  privilege  of  motherhood,  of  holding  in  one's 
arms  one  of  these  tiny  babies  and  preparing  them  day  by  day  for  what 
lies.over  the  hill.  She  said:  "To  say  the  American  woman  is  shirking 
this  rcaponaibility  is  a  slander  on  her  name."  She  spoke  of  the  tiamp 
of  little  feet  extending  from  New  York  to  Frisco,  children  of  rich  and 
poor,  and  said  she  was  going  to  help  their  parents  prepare  them  for  vbat 
lies  over  the  hill  if  she  had  to  spend  ten  bonis  a  week  in  a  training 
school  to  learn  how.  And  she  said:  "I  am  willing  to  teach  nature 
lessons  or  anything  else  that  will  help  me  to  win  them. ' '  She  spoke  of 
Jesus  telling  the  story  of  the  lost  sheep  and  she  said:  "Where  did  He 
get  itt  Prom  the  Old  Testamentl  No.  He  was  looking  at  the  sheep  on 
the  hillside  and  He  was  talking  to  shepherds,  and  I  am  going  to  talk  to 
the  children  about  birds  aud  flowers,  because  they  know  about  them  and 
love  thero. ' ' 

She  said:  "You  most  keep  the  child  in  the  midst  if  yon  wooW 
(letennine  what  lies  over  the  hill."  She  told  us  that  one  day  she  wu 
walking  along  the  street  when  she  heard  a  little  voice  say:  "Hello, 
Hiss  Slattery. "  She  looked  around,  bnt  saw  no  one.  Again  the  little 
voice.  She  looked  everywhere,  but  still  saw  no  one.  Then  the  little  voiee 
said:  "Keep  a  lookin'  up,  Miss  Slattery."  She  said:  "I  looked  up 
and  np  and  np,  and  finally  saw  her  way  up  in  a  tenement  house,  and 
when  I  found  her  she  said:  'You  didn't  see  me,  Miss  Slattery,  beeasH 
yon  didn't  look  high  enough.'  "  Miss  Slattery  closed  with  the  thought 
that  we  might  look  high  enough  to  see  Him,  then  down  to  the  world  i" 
which  He  has  placed  us  to  find  the  very  least  of  His  little  ones.  What 
fort  What  is  it  all  fori  This  great  convention  with  its  exhibits,  its 
immense  crowdst  Just  that  a  little  child  may  be  prepared  for  life  in 
this  world  and  life  in  that  world  which  lies  beyond. 

Mrs.  Bryner  then  led  ns  in  the  prayer  that  we  might  advance  to 
higher  hill-top*  of  service. 
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WESLEY  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH. 
Ubs.  J.  W.  Barn&b,  Presiding. 

The  devotional  service  led  hj  Miss  Matj  8«ott,  Moundsrille,  W.  Va. 
Address,  Mrs.  8.  P.  Mooie,  "The  Senior  Boja."  Mrs.  Mooie  apeciaUj 
emphasized  the  influence  of  nomea  upon  the  lives  of  boys  and  young  men. 
The  beginners  teacher  introduced  to  God;  the  primary  teacher  helped 
to  deepen  the  impreBsion;  the  junior  and  intermediate  teachers  helped 
meet  the  needs  from  time  to  time.  No  period  requires  more  skill  than 
the  senior  years.  Now  is  the  time  when  is  needed  the  care  and  com- 
panionship of  men  and  women. 

Oftentimes  there  eome  doubts  that  stir  the  soul.  These  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  experiences  and  teachings  of  early  years.  By  helping 
to  the  right  kind  of  social  life  and  upholding  high  ideals  women  can 
and  should  be  of  great  assistance  to  senior  boj-s. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Lamoreani  then  spoke  on  "Spiritual  Motherhood."  God 
meant  women  to  be  mothers,  bat  sometimes  the  arms  are  empty.  Every 
womsii,  however,  has  a  chance  for  spiritual  motherhood.  There  are  so 
many  girls  that  need  help,  and  there  is  no  greater  problem  before  us 
today  than  the  problem  of  the  girla.  It  cannot  be  solved  until  we  have 
a  great  company  of  Christian  women  ready  to  help  the  girls.  Every 
woman  ought  to  know  the  joy  of  bringinig  forth  the  apiritaal  life  of  a 
girL  A  spiritual  mother  must  know  how  to  appeal  to  a  girl.  Motherhood 
costs,  whether  physical  or  spiritual.  Beauty  must  be  more  than  charm 
of  feature,  for  the  girl  is  ezamiuing  our  life  with  a  microscope. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  girl  needs  nurture.  The  girl  is  rash  and 
impulsive  and  does  not  Dnderstaud  herself.  The  woman  who  would 
help  her  must  know  her  needs  and  temptations.  Three  things  a  girl's 
heart  must  have:  love,  sympathy  and  trust.  She  who  would  help  a  girl 
must  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  girl  can  be  what  God  would  have 
her  be.    If  a  girl  has  made  a  mistake  there  is  still  another  chance. 

If  foa  are  childless  it  is  because  you  want  to  be.  God  will  give  yog 
spiritual  daughters,  and  some  day  you  will  have  the  privilege  of  standing 
with  them  before  the  King. 


ABULT  DIVI8Z0N  CONTEBENOE 
WEDNESDAT  FOBENOON,  JTHTB  21. 

Mb.  C.  C.  Stou,,  Kbntucky,  pRESinrao. 
After  an  impressive  and  helpful  devotional  service,  led  by  Mr.  E.  O. 
Sellers  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  Mr.  Stoll  introduced  the 
speakers  of  the  morning,  who  opened  the  discnssion  as  follows: 
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Mr.  W.  N.  Wig^H,  General  Secretary  of  Texas,  gave  a  bdpfnl  message 
on  the  " Iat«mational  Standard  of  Organization."  He  was  Terj  cIbu 
in  bifl  emphasis  of  organization  and  shoired  tliat  the  old,  inefficient 
Standards  hod  given  place  to  a  simple,  but  strong  and  effieieDt  one.  H« 
gave  the  officers  and  committees  required,  and  explained  the  work  of  each. 

Plana  and  methods  of  securing  "Organization  and  BegistratioD  at 
Every  Adult  Bible  Gaas"  was  ably  bandied -by  Mr.  A.  T.  Arnold,  Oei- 
ertil  Secretary  of  West  Virginia.  He  declared  there  was  no  inspiiatioii 
witboat  information,  and  that  bead  and  heart  as  well  as  "heels"  were 
needed  in  a  great  educational  campaign.  He  told  of  the  literatare,  eon- 
ventions,  rallies,  banquets,  personal  letters,  circular  and  follow-up  letten 
and  advertising  media  used  in  his  state  to  inform  and  educate  bis  great 
Sunday-school  constituency.  He  deeired  each  class  to  have  a  definite 
aim  and  pointed  ont  the  great  advantage  to  be  received  by  each  daw 
organizing  at  least  one  other  in  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Laudee,  General  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  on 
' '  Plans  and  Uetbods  for  Helping  the  Organized  and  Begistered  ClassM. ' ' 
He  stated  that  the  succeee  of  any  organized  class  depended  on  a  leader 
with  a  vision  and  on  the  members  being  active  and  alert.  He  emphasiKd 
the  need  and  helpfulness  of  a  state  paper  and  of  full  statistics,  at  well 
as  demonstrations  and  well-advertised  conventions.  He  believed  tbe 
Adult  Bible  Class  Federation  could  eliminate  saloons  or  any  evil  sgaimt 
which  they  should  mass  their  forces  and  cited  living  examples  of  same. 
He  believed  "Ingathering"  should  be  the  movement's  motto,  and  after 
a  man  is  gott«n  never,  never  let  bim  go.  He  made  a  fine  plea  for  Adult 
Bible  Class  Federation  as  a  means  of  helping  all  classes  to  do  a  larger 
and  better  work. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Halpenny,  General  Secretary  of  Ontario,  spoke  on  "The 
International  A.  B.  C.  Beading  Conrse."  He  said  most  of  us  bad  been 
hiltiug  for  members  instead  of  reading  up  on  how  to  teach  and  hold 
them,  and  gave  as  the  three  dangers  of  the  Adult  Bible  Class:  Fint, 
inactivity;  second,  selfishness;  third,  head-strong  activity — breaking 
one's  usefulness  against  the  rocks.  He  recommended  the  splendid  ne« 
Standard  of  Service  lately  given  to  a  waiting  and  highly  appredatin 
public.  He  named  the  books  already  adopted  for  the  reading  conm 
and  gave  illuminating  suggestions  as  to  each,  saying  that  while  the  course 
might  be  difficult  for  some,  yet  many  can  and  should  read  at  least  a 
few  of  the  books  and  would  reap  untold  benefit  if  led  to  do  so. 

The  next  speaker,  Eev.  I.  W.  Williamson,  General  SeweUry  of  British 
Columbia,  spoke  on  "Adult  Bible  Class  Federations;  Organization  and 
Methods  of  Work."     He  insisted  that  there  could  be  no  finer  way  to 
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bring  individualB,  dasaes  and  entire  communities  to  a  perfect  working 
basis.  He  said  organizatioQ  and  federation  nere  necessarj  to  work  out 
anj  moral  reform. 

Mrs.  Zillah  Foster  Stevens,  International  Secretary  Temperance 
Department,  made  a  splendid  plea  for  "Temperance  Along  All  Lines." 
8be  recommended  the  use  of  "Tbe  Book  of  the  Wars  of  tbe  Lord,"  and 
this  spirit  of  conqnest  to  infuse  itself  into  every  campaign  against 
whiriiej  and  tobacco.  She  insisted  men  Bhonld  be  interested  in  this 
movement,  as  boys  would  follow  tbe  example  of  the  men.  She  lecom- 
mended  tbe  four  Temperance  lesson  Sundays  and  cited  JoHtice  Maclaren  'b 
class  and  Mr.  Frank  Yeigh'a  class  as  having  done  fine  work  along  this 
line.  Sbe  deeired  Temperance  Secretaries  and  pledge-signing,  as  well  as 
anj  and  every  method  to  save  men  and  boys, 

Mr,  W,  C.  Pearce  led  a  "Bonnd-Table  Conference,"  and  brought  out 
interesting  qaestions  of  grading,  lesson-time  and  class  activities.  The 
audience  was  large  and  representative  and  he  closed  by  having  twenty- 
flve  people  give  the  twenty-five  best  things  in  their  respective  elaasea. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTEBHOOH,  JUNE  21. 
Mb.  G.  W.  Hall,  Indiana,  Pbxbidino. 

A  most  helpful  devotional  Song  Service  was  led  by  Mr.  W.  E.  M. 
Hackleman,  Song  Leader  of  Indianapolis. 

The  firat  speaker  was  Mr.  B.  L.  Hoopper,  A.  B.  C.  Superintendent  of 
Maryland,  who  spoke  on  "Opportunities  of  a  Class  President."  He 
said  they  were  unlimited,  as  the  class  president  should  be  a  leader, 
helper,  conserver  and  friend  and  willing  to  always  go  the  second  mile. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Sellers,  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  spoke  on  "Oppor- 
tunities of  a  Ciass  Secretary."  He  said  secretaries  were  born,  not  made; 
they  sbonid  have  the  gift,  be  conscientious  in  every  detail  and  "stay  by 
the  job ' '  seven  days  out  of  each  week.  He  said  every  good  Secretary 
worked  out  his  own  method  and  urged  originality,  if  good  sense  and 
consecration  were  added. 

Mr.  J.  Shreve  Durham,  latematioaal  Superintendent  of  Home  Tisita- 
tioD,  spoke  on  "Home  Visitation  in  the  Adult  Department."  He  said 
home  visitation  was  really  the  base  rock  of  all  Membership  Committee 
work,  as  you  can 't  win  people  until  you  find  them.  He  cited  an  instance 
in  tbe  late  home  visitation  in  Corinth,  Miss.,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
results  to  be  accomplished. 

Mr,  Fred  S.  Goodman,  New  York,  lutemational  Secretary  of  T.  M. 
C.   A.,   spoke   on   "The   Men   and   Beligion  Forward   Movement,"   and 
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stated  that  a  new  emperor  nas  needed  and  his  name  was  Jesus.  He 
said  the  dawn  never  appeared  but  once  to  awaken  a  man.  Hia  challeiige 
to  the  A.  B.  Classes  was  Fair  Play,  Sagacity,  Enlargement  and  Discern- 

Mr.  M.  A.  Honline  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sunday-acbool  Dirertor  of  llie 
United  Brethren  Church,  spoke  on  "The  Adult  Bible  Class  and  Tracbef 
Training."  He  arranged  facts  in  a  masterly  way  and  proved  indnhitaWy 
the  Bible  the  greatest  text  book  and  the  Sunday- school  the  most  polent 
factor  in  the  Church,  and  tlie  chUd  the  central  flgare  in  the  Snni'ay- 
sehooL  He  urged  that  all  Adult  Bible  Classes  should  assume  the  reepon- 
sibility  of  discovering  those  with  ability  to  teach,  helping  to  enlist  llieai 
in  the  work  and  direct  them  to  the  training  dass,  where  they  cpnld 
receive  training  for  teaching.  He  said  there  were  four  things  to  koon — 
the  child,  the  Bible,  how  to  teach  and  what  to  teach. 

Bev.  W.  A.  Brown,  International  MisBionary  Superintendent,  epoke 
on  "The  Adult  Bible  Class  and  Missions."  He  said  the  Sunday-Hhool 
was  Christ's  last  commission  in  process  of  fuUllment,  and  that  iii* 
organized  Snnday-school  was  the  Church's  flnal  answer  to  our  LorO't 
high  priestly  prayer,  also  the  standard  of  service  was  miasionary  from 
beginning  to  end  and  that  ignorance  was  all  that  kept  people  from  being 
interested  in  missions.  He  said  there  were  twenty-seven  misdontry 
books  in  the  New  Testament,  and  said  missionary  education,  prayer, 
giving  and  activity  were  much  needed,  and  he  ezempli£«d  the  real  nis- 
rionary  ideal  himself. 

The  open  conference,  led  by  Mr.  Peaice,  answered  many  long,  vexing 
questions,  and  opened  up  untold  avenues  of  usefnlscBS,  progress  and 
uplift. 

TUBBDAT  FOKENOON,  JTTHE  27. 
Mr.  B.  M.  Weatib,  or  Mississippi,  Prcsidino. 
Theme:    "The  Adnit  Bible  Class  and  Service."     The  entire  fore- 
noon was  given  to  a  discusMon  of  the  newly  adopted   IntematioDal 
Standard  of  Service  for  Adult  ClasBcH. 

After  a  most  helpful  devotional  service  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hen- 
derson, AdnIt  Department  Superintendent  for  Northern  Calif emis, 
Mr.  "Weaver  introduced  various  Bpeakers  who  addressed  the  confer- 
ence OD  the  six  points  of  the  International  Standard. 

Eev.'  B.  F.  Ehottdea,  of  Moundsville,  W,  Vs.,  teacher  of  a  large  young 
men's  class,  spoke  on  the  aubjeut,  "Increase."  He  erophasited  the 
fact  that  the  imperative  and  immediate  obligation  resting  upon  erery 
class  was  to  reach  and  win  the  men  and  women  to  its  membership,  la 
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JesuB  Christ  and  to  a  life  of  altruistic  service.  He  cited  eeveral  in- 
stanees  of  classes  that  have  enjoyed  a  steady  and  Urge  growth  and  gave 
numerous  plans  and  methods  by  which  any  class  might  do  the  same.  It 
n'as  pointed  out  that  the  International  Standard  required  every  dass 
to  increase  at  least  50  per  cent,  during  the  year  1611  and  that  wheTfl 
this  was  impossible  the  class  might  meet  this  requirement  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  other  classes. 

Bev.  E.  J,  Meaeham,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  spoke  on  "The  Use  of 
Bibles  in  the  Class."  Be  cited  one  instan<^e  of  a  class  of  200  or  more 
where  60  per  cent,  of  the  members  carried  Bibles  to  the  class  every 
Sunday  and  many  used  them  in  Ending  references  and  in  other  ways 
in  connection  with  the  lesson  study.  He  recommended  highly  the  Pocket 
Testament  League  and  gave  various  instances  where  a  ready  Bible  even 
in  an  awkward  hand  had  brought  large  results. 

"The  Adalt  Bible  Class  and  Missions"  was  presented  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Clark,  General  Secretary  of  Obio.  He  emphasized  the  need  of  every  class 
to  get  a  world  vision  and  a  Cbrist-Iike  passion  for  carrying  the  Gospel 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  He  said  that  on  the  border  of  every 
virtne  bovered  a  peril  and  that  this  great  Adult  Bible  Class  movement 
wonld  utterly  fail  if  centered  in  itself.  He  painted  out  that  this  peril 
might  be  avoided  if  the  Bible  hosts  of  America  wonid  line  ap  in  a 
great  altruistic  and  missionary  campaign.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
International  Standard  requires  every  class  to  make  a  definite  contribu- 
tion to  missions.  This,  of  course,  would  be  done  throngh  the  Missionary 
Board  of  the  Church  to  which  the  class  belongs. 

"The  Adult  Bible  Class  and  Training"  was  presented  by  Dr.  A.  L. 
Pkillips,  Superintendent  of  Sunday*school  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  IT.  8.  He  made  a  strong  plea  for  spiritual  and  well-trained 
leaders,  urging  that  it  was  the  opportunity  and  duty  of  every  Adult 
Bible  Class  to  search  out  from  among  their  number  those  who  had 
ability  for  leadership  and  definitely  seek  to  train  them  as  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  church  workers.  It  was  pointed  ont  that  the  International 
Stand&rd  requires  that  every  Adnlt  Class  should  have  at  least  one  of  its 
members  either  taking  a  definite  teacher  training  conrse  in  a  class  or 
by  correspondence,  or  engaged  in  reading  the  books  of  the  Adult  Class 
Beading  Course, 

Miss  Elizabeth  Eilpatriok,  Teacher  of  a  Men's  Class  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  spoke  on  "The  Adult  Bible  Class  and  Definite -Christian  Work 
In  Its  Community. ' '  She  said  that  all  the  helpless,  sick  and  unsucccess- 
ful  people  were  indications  of  economic  .and  religious  disability  and 
that  it  was  the  province  of  this  great  Movement  tu  seek  to  bring  real 
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help  to  all  the  nnfortanate  who  might  be  in  theii  field.  She  eit«d  numj 
inBtances  of  where  the  nick  had  been  visited,  the  nnemplojed  had  been 
given  work,  the  poor  bad  been  helped,  the  conunnnit;  life  purified  ud 
nianj  other  kinds  of  help  bronght  to  those  in  need.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Intematioiial  Standard  required  a  due  to  do  more  thu 
make  a  money  contribatioii  to  some  line  of  miBsionajT  endeavor.  Id 
other  words,  the  clan  must  be  engaged  in  some  form  of  definite  altmistie 
and  Cbriatian  work  in  its  own  seighborbood. 

"The  Adult  Bible  Class  and  Peraoua!  Evangelism"  waa  presented 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson,  Teacher  of  a  Tonng  Men's  Bible  Class  of 
Chicago.  Speaking  from  a  large  persona]  experience,  be  brought  to  the 
conference  a  moat  earnest  plea  that  all  the  classes  be  led  to  do  a  definite 
OvangelisUe  work.  He  made  it  clear  that  the  one  thing  above  sll  others 
the  classes  should  do  waa  to  lead  all  of  its  members  to  an  acceptance 
of  Jesna  Christ  as  a  personal  Savior.  He  urged  that  tbey  do  not  stop 
here  but  continue  to  work  out  and  out  until  all  the  community  shoold 
be  reached.  He  closed  by  saying  that  there  could  be  no  more  l^lendid 
work  than  far  one  strong  man  to  win  another  to  Christ. 

The  open  conference  was   led  by  Mr.   W.   C.   Pearee. 


FIVE  FBE-OOM  V JiMTlOH  TOtTBS. 
By  vote  of  the  TntemstlonB]  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  ii 


Winona  Lake,  Angnst,  1910,  this  plan  for  a  i 
inspirational  educational  tours  was  made  possible.  AU  of  them  started 
from  the  Initial  cities  on  June  6,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  June  IB- 
Balliea  and  special  conferences  were  held,  State  and  Connty  Conventiosi 
visited  in  fifty-seven  cities  in  the  fields  of  twenty-three  State  and  Pro- 
vincial Associations,  as  follows: 


California,   (N)   Shasta.  Bacraraento  and  Stockton. 

Colorado.   Denver,   Colorado  Sprlnss,   Pueblo  and  Trinidad. 

Iowa.  Cedar  Raplda. 

Idaho.  Payette.  „ 

Kansas.  Emporia.  Newton,  Hutchinson  and  Dodge  Cltf. 

Uanltoba.  WlnnlpM. 

Hlnnesota,  Little  ?^1IB,  Detroit. 

Montana.  Forsytho,  BllUnsi.  Butte,  Missoula. 

HUsauri.    Kansas   Citr. 

Nebraska,  O rand  Island. 

Nevada,  Elko,  Reno.  Sparks. 

New  Mexico,  t.as  Vckhb,  Albuquerque. 


North   Dakota,  Far«o.   Jamestown  and  Bismark. 

Oregon.   Portland,  BaJter   "'""     '    ■"  — -^ — 

Saskatchewan,  7 


.   Portland,  Baker  City,   Ashland,   Roseburg,   Albany,  : 


aisBold.  Hr.  B.  T.,  Ullnols,  Leader 
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„, ,.., J  Seattle. 

WoshlDKton.   (E)   Spokane  andNonb  Taklmft. 
Wyoming,   Cbeyenne  and  Laramie. 

The  five  touring  partiM,  compriBing  Beventy-eeven  penona,  lepresented 
twenty  etatee  and  provinces.  They  all  traveled  at  their  own  personal 
expense,  the  total  coat  to  them  approxitnatel)'  being  (15,000. 

Members  of  Tour  Parties. 
TouE  Pabtt  Numbee  Onb. 
HalDennf,    Rev.    B.    W.,    Ontario,      Lamont,  Mlas  Hary  C,  Albena. 
Manager.  Lucas,  Rev.  Aqulla,  New  Bnins. 

SeUers,    Mr.    E.    O.,    Asaletant   Dl-      Marahall.  Htea  Mafae[  Aj,^MInn. 
rector  ol  Music  Moody  Bible  In-      S?''"''*'^',.*'*\-. •'■»'^'. l?"^"'*- 
■Utute,  Leader  of  Song.  S^.'""'  ""^  "■  /iJ^^Z^r-^, 

rn™.!    Rov   V   T     Ouehw.  WilllamTOn.  Rev.  I.  W.,  Brit  Col, 

S?S:    Mi«^yM!;  B^tod.  W"*""-   "<«  ^'>'«"'=«  "^^   *■""" 

Kenny,  Mr.  H.  F.,  Alberta.  Winton,  Uiss  Wlnllred,  New  Bruna, 

Kenny.   Mrs.  B.  F..   Alberta. 

TouB  Pakty  Nxtmbbb  Two. 

Doldge,  Mr.  Wm.,  Iowa. 

Goodman,  Mr.  Fred  S.,  New  Torfe. 

King,   Mri.  C.   M..   Minnesota. 

King,  Mr.   Stafford.  MlnneBota. 

Nordland,  Mr.  Wm.,  Minnesota. 
DiuiiKMi,  JUL  uBii  c,  miiiiiBBuui.  NordlaHd,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Mlnneaoto. 
Brace,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Minnesota.  Fhllllps.  Dr.   A.  L.,  Virginia. 

Dtetrlck,  Hr.  Paul  S^  Minnesota.         Fond,  Miss  Carrie  S.,  MlDnegota. 
Dletrlck.  Mrs.  Paul  S.,  Minnesota.      Wilson,  Mlea  Isabelle,  Minnesota. 

Tors  Pabtt  Nvubeb  Three. 

Bryner,  Mrs,  Mary  F.,  Illinois. 
Meyer.  Rev.  H.  H.,  New  York. 
Watte,  Mr.  R.  H.,  Jr.,  New  Torii. 


Heyera,  Mr.  S.  H..  IlllnolB.  Leodel 

ot  Song.  „_,  , 

Meyers,  Mrs.  S.  H.,  Illinois.  Ferguson.  Mrs.  Mary  P.,  Ark. 

Allen.   MIbs  Minnie.   Arkansas.  Harter.    Mr.   Lloyd  E..   Illinois. 

Brown.  Rev.   W.   S.,  New  York.  Harter.  Mrs.   Lloyd  EL.  IlUaola. 

Crlgler.   Mr.  L.  P..  Missouri.  Meacham,   Rev.   E.  J..   Ohio. 

Diets,   Mr.  W.  H..  Illinois.  Robinson,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Colorado. 

DIetz,  Mrs.  W.  H.,   Illinois.  Shepherd.  Dr.  R.  P..  Ulssourl. 
Shepherd.  Mrs.  R.  P.,  Missouri. 

Tour  Pabty  Numbeb  Pivb. 

Pearce,  Hr.  W.  C:.  III..  Manager.  Milts.  Miss  Helrn  BlUabeth,  Illinois. 

Hacklenian,  Prol.  W.  E.  M.,  Indiana  Uoore.   Miss  Mary.  Kent     '- 

Leader  of  Song.  — -^....    -»—    ^    t,     .... 

Pearce.  Mrs.  W.  C,  Illinois.  ulci.  m.  c.   t-.. 

Perls,   Miss  LItlle.   Ohio.  Reuter,   Hiss   Sue 

Gowen.  Dr.  J.  W.,  New  Jersey,  Scott.  Rev.  K.  B.  a.,  inoiana. 

Gowen,   Mr«.  J.  W.,  New  Jeraey.  Strong,  Mrs.   Ida   M,.    Kansas. 

Harris.  Rev.  Herbert  L.,  New  York.  Wilson,  Dr.  8.  A.,  Illlnoie. 

Hughes,    Miss   Mollle.    Missouri.  Wilson,  Mrs.  S.  A..  Illinois. 

Kn&hts,  Hlsa  Lena.  Illinois.  Winn.  Hiss  Habel  E..  Ohio. 

MlUa,  Mr.  A.  H.,  IlUnols.  Wright,  Mr.  S.  L.,  Dllnols. 
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To  meet  the  eipeiuea  of  printing  and  correBpondenee  iocideat  to  pre- 
paring for  tbia  tour  campaign,  offerings  were  taken  at  manj  of  the  ralliee 
and  conventiona  en  route,  nhicli  amounted  to  $669.76. 

Mauj  expressioiifl  of  appreciation  for  the  tonr  partjr  campaign  have 
been  received.    We  quote  two; 

Silver  Baj,  N.  Y. — "Let  me  congratulate  jon  on  the  conception  and 
accomplishment  of  the  tour  part;  plan.  If  the  other  parties  were  as  Metl 
handled  and  the  work  done  en  route  as  interesting  to  the  people  in  the 
various  States  as  was  true  of  Tour  Party  No.  2,  a  great  deal  of  good 
has  been  accomplished  in  quickening  interest  in  Sunday'echool  work." — 
Fred  S.  Goodman,  Secretary  Beligioos  Work  Bepaxtment,  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Omaha,  Neb. — "On  every  hand,  both  during  the  Convention  and  as  I 
traveled  here  and  there  after  the  Convention  and  met  with  people  who 
had  been  touched  and  helped  by  the  toar  parties,  I  feel  convinced  thai 
you  have  accomplished  a  great  work  throagh  them." — George  Wallace. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  words  of  approval  that  might  be 
quoted,  but  are  snfficieut  to  indicate  a  large  amount  of  good  accom- 
plished by  this  campaign. 


THE  ADVIiT  BIBI.E  CIASB  ANB  OBBISTIAN  OITIZENSHIF 
SiNATOE  Melvin  H.  Nabh,  Boston,  Mass. 

That  we  live  in  an  age  when  the  problems  of  life  were  never  more 
serious  and  never  pressed  themselves  with  more  force  upon  men  and 
women  for  solution  than  today  is  evident  to  every  eye  which  has 
observed  the  signs  of  the  timee,  and  the  condition  of  human  eoeie^. 
It  is  not  enough  for  the  Adult  Bible  Class  to  train  the  yonng  as  to  their 
possibilities,  but  it  must  with  equal  force  present  to  them  their  responsi- 
bilities HB  citisens,  for  tbe  Adult  Bible  Gasa  must  flt  men  to  go  out  into 
life  and  meet  the  great  problems  of  their  day  with  a  purpose  to  do  their 
part  in  their  solution. 

First  of  all,  it  is  the  du^  of  tbe  Christian  citizen  above  all  others  to 
stem  the  awfnl  tide  of  irreverence,  and  make  men  feel  their  responsi- 
bility to  Almighty  God.  Never  was  there  such  an  urgent  need  of  the 
Adult  Bible  Class  developing  men  to  accomplish  this  end  as  now.  True 
it  is  thnt  tbers  never  was  an  age  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  the 
spirit  of  Christ  was  more  broadcast,  and  yet  with  all  this  demonstratioa 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Master  there  net'er  was  a  day  when  irrever- 
ence was  BO  rampant,  and  the  name  of  Qod  more  often  taken  in  vain 
than  in  this  very  same  day. 


r.bv  Google 
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Some  twelve  miles  below  mj  borne  in  the  good  old  town  of  Msrsbildd 
ttiere  lived  and  died  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  Massachusetts, 
Daniel  Webster.  Though  he  may  have  made  Ms  mistakes  la  life,  both 
politieallj  and  moroll;,  yet  there  will  ever  shine  from  him  an  example 
of  reverence  and  allegiance  to  Ood  which  ma^  well  become  a  watch- 
word of  the  Adalt  Bible  Class.  It  was  one  evening  in  the  great  citjr  of 
New  York,  it  is  said,  in  an  address  which  Webster  delivered  at  a  great 
banquet  there,  made  up  solely  of  men,  that  he  uttered  this  sentiment 
which  mnst  ring  most  clearl;  in  the  mind  and  soul  of  every  truly  con- 
secrated Snndaj-Bchool  teacher  and  worker  and  lojal  Christian  citizen. 
It  was  a  little  late  when  be  arrived,  and  as  he  entered  the  hall  and 
advanced  to  the  head  table  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  said  to  him: 
"Mr.  Webster,  when  fou  speak  tonight,  I  want  jou  to  tell  these  men 
what  is  the  greatest  thought  which  ever  occupied  your  human  mind." 
When  the  time  came  for  Um  to  speak  ho  arose  and  said:  "Gentlemen, 
I  have  been  asked  by  joar  chairman  that  when  I  should  speak  to  you 
tonight  I  should  tell  you  what  was  the  greatest  thought  that  ever 
occupied  mj  human  mind,  and  I  want  to  say  in  response  to  that  ques- 
tion that  above  every  other  thought  which  ever  possessed  my  mind  was 
my  individual  responsibility  to  Almighty  Ood."  The  statesman  and 
the  scholar,  the  man  of  letters  and  of  law,  he  who  owed  his  position  and 
all  that  be  held  in  the  political  world  at  that  time  to  the  men  of  that 
old  Plymouth  Congressional  district,  of  nbich  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
a  citizen  at  present,  above  every  obligation  which  he  felt  that  he  owed 
to  them,  above  all  the  duties  which  he  felt  he  owed  to  any  man,  first 
and  foremost  as  a  citizen,  he  recognized  his  duty  and  responsibility  to 
Almighty  God.  And  so  let  me  say  to  you,  that  no  matter  what  your 
position  or  place  in  life,  no  matter  how  fame  and  wealth  have  smiled 
upon  you,  no  matter  what  honors  have  come  to  you  from  yonr  fellow- 
men,  or  what  obligatiouH  you  owe  to  them  for  such  honors,  above  all 
these,  as  with  Daniel  Webster,  comes  your  allegiance  and  responsibility 
to  Almighty  God. 

Next,  perhaps,  in  importance  to  the  problem  of  irreverence  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Adult  Bible  Gaaa  to  solve  is  the  problem  of  expe- 
diency. This  age  is  marked  too  much  by  this  spirit.  Whether  in  high 
places  or  in  low,  there  are  men  who  stand  first  on  one  foot  then  on  the 
other,  viewing  with  hesitancy  the  questious  which  demand  honest  and 
upright  decision,  vacillating  in  their  policy,  and  putting  off  until  the 
morrow  the  problem  that  can  only  be  solved  by  men  of  principle  and  of 
character  today. 

No  more  striking  example  of  men  devoted  to  great  principles  ia  there 
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Uian  that  of  the  great  American  roartjr,  Abreham  Lincoln.  Too  remem- 
ber Rome  of  tbe  crucial  momenta  in  bis  life,  eapecially  that  moment  wboi 
he  bad  made  that  noble  declBion  and  faced  tbe  posaibilit^  of  defeat, 
that  no  compromise,  no  matter  what  the  coet,  should  be  made  in  th« 
cause  of  slaverj.  How,  when  bis  friends  came  to  him  and  eutrealed 
him  that  he  should  let  the  Soutbem  states  go,  because  if  he  did  not  lie 
would  fail  of  reelection  to  the  preeidenc;,  he  turned  to  the  map  whid 
always  hung  in  the  rear  of  his  desk,  took  his  long,  awkward  finger  ail 
drew  it  through  every  one  of  the  states  thereon,  then,  tnming  to  lii< 
friendii,  said:  "Gentlemen,  it  matters  little  what  happens  to  me, 
whether  I  am  reelected  president  or  not,  but  not  one  of  thoae  states,  not 
one  of  them,  ehall  go."  Let  us  then  inspire  onr  youths  in  the  Simda;- 
scboole,  about  to  jo  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  of  hnm»n 
society  and  political  life,  with  this  example  of  principle,  and  imprwB 
upon  tbem  ns  one  of  the  great  elements  of  Christian  citiEcnahip  "tliat 
principle  not  expediency  must  be  their  motto." 

Again,  we  see  as  we  look  about  us,  men  half-hearted,  balf-deroted  in 
their  loyalty  to  tbe  great  causes  of  etate  and  nation,  men  who  seem  to 
love  self  better  than  tbe  great  movements  for  tbe  welfare  of  mankind. 
Ob,  that  we  might  recall  for  the  moment,  some  of  tbe  examples  of  loyaltj 
and  devotion  of  the  men  of  only  fifty  years  ago  to  inspire  and  quicken 
us  to  tbe  patriotism  that  reflects  some  of  the  ChiistiaD  heroism  of  ooi 
own  nation.  Few  if  any  more  striking  examples  of  that  devotion  to  ■ 
great  cause  are  there  on  the  pages  of  history  than  that  of  Sherman  ud 
Grant  in  the  crucial  days  of  tbe  great  war  for  hiunanity  and  tbe 
preservation  «f  the  Union.  It  was  at  Petersburg.  Orant  had  alreadj 
been  thirteen  weeks  before  that  city,  and  yet  without  any  seeming 
advance  or  progress.  Sherman  bad  made  that  wonderful  march  to  the 
sea,  and  the  whole  North  was  shouting  his  praises  in  loud  acclaim.  All 
through  the  Northern  states  there  seemed  to  be  a  growing  sentiment  that 
Grant  was  dilatory  and  making  no  progress,  and  that  General  Bherman 
was  alone  equal  to  the  demand  of  tbe  hour.  This  sentiment  was  crys- 
tallizing  very  fast  into  a  demand  that  Grant  should  be  deposed  and  tli^ 
General  Sherman  should  be  placed  in  bis  stead.  Tbe  news  soon  readied 
General  Sherman,  but  be  knew  the  great  worth  of  General  Grant  and 
that  he  was  to  be  the  real  hero  of  the  hour.  He  knew  that  no  man  had 
or  could  be  more  loyal  to  hu  trust,  and  that  this  seeming  delay  <rss 
but  tbe  perfection  of  a  great  plan  by  General  Grant.  So,  immediately 
upon  hearing  this  news,  General  Sherman  sent  word,  so  the  etory  is  told, 
to  General  Grant  in  sentences  similar  to  these;  "I  hear  that  they  are 
talking  of  deposing  yon  and  placing  me  in  your  stead.     It  shall  nevei 
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be.  I  will  not  hare  it.  Ton  shall  not  be  deposed.  I  will  never  &ecept 
the  position,  but  I  irill  stand  by  70U  most  lojallj  even  unto  the  end." 
No  sooner  bad  Orsnt  received  the  letter  than  he  immediatelj  sent  back 
a  rep]}'  to  Sbennan  in  words  ranch  like  theee;  "General  Sherm&n,  if 
I  am  deposed,  and  jon  are  placed  in  mj  stead,  T  will  stand  by  70D  just 
BS  lojallj  and  faithfully  as  700  have  so  loyallj  and  faithfully  stood  b; 
me."  Two  great  souls  inspired  bj  one  noble  purpose,  tbe  high  ideal  of 
true  patriotism,  unmindful  of  self  and  all  the  emoluments  of  fame  and 
offiee,  pledged  themselves  in  the  moat  eieraplary  devotion  to  stand  bj 
each  other  even  to  the  door  of  deatb  for  the  cause  which  they  loved 
better  than  the^  loved  tbeir  own  lives. 

That  tbe  besetting  sin  of  life  is  selfishness  is  the  testimony  of  the 
ages,  and  that  this  age  is  still  in  its  toils  no  man  conversant  with  the 
life  of  today  dares  deny.  Only  the  truly  unselfish  have  worn  or  can  wear 
tbe  crown  of  honor  in  real  American  citizenship.  No  greater  honor  can 
come  to  any  man,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  walks  of  citisensbip  than  that 
be  baa  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  lived  to  serve 
bamanity,  and  serve  it  well.  The  great  inspiration  of  history  comes  to 
us  day  by  day  from  the  lives  of  those  men  and  women  who  have  lived, 
foigetfnt  of  self,  and  quickened  and  consecrated  by  the  high  ideal  of 
their  Master,  have  given  themselves  in  loving  service  and  sacrifice  for 
the  great  human  family  whose  woes  and  sorrows  constantly  appeal  to 
tbe  true  lover  of  mankind. 

We  are  a  nation  of  mutual  intereste  and  we  must  never  forget  that  we 
are  a  democracy,  and  that  a  democracy  means  simply  a  mutuality  of 
interests  and  of  life.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  who  are  Americans 
and  Christian  citizens  to  keep  the  fires  of  patriotism  always  burning  so 
brightly  that  we  shall  never  forget  that  we  are  a  democracy,  that  our 
interests,  our  purposes,  our  plans,  indeed  all  onr  affairs,  are  bound  up 
in  one  common  family  of  common  interests  is  very  evident.  The  real 
principle  which  makee  a  democracy  ia  none  other  than  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  brotherhood,  and  men  are  realizing  it  today  as  they  never 
realised  it  before.  Tea,  even  one  of  tbe  political  parties  of  this  era 
has  incorporated  into  its  party  principles  tbe  brotherhood  of  man  as 
one  of  its  cornerstones.  It  is  the  war  cry  in  the  economic  as  well  as 
tbe  political  world  today,  and  ui>on  its  fnlflllment  depends  more  than 
anything  else  the  keeping  in  its  truest  and  best  sense  the  democracy 
which  was  planned  in  that  memorial  compact  in  tbe  little  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower  so  many  years  ago  near  the  old  town  of  Plymouth,  some 
twenty  mUes  from  my  home.  That,  it  is  said,  was  the  truest,  the  most 
ideal  form  of  democracy  ever  promulgated  in  the  world.    Let  the  revival 
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of  that  old  spirit,  that  old  brotherhood,  that  old  eompaet  of  mntnal 
lo^tj  be  onca  more  made  manifeBt,  and  let  iu  iacorporate  it  into  the 
ChriBtian  eitiieiiBbip  of  this  grand  old  natioD  and  every  nation  of  the 
«arth,  for  there  ib  nothing  in  life  today  that  will  bring  more  inspiration 
to  man  than  that  throb  of  brotherly  love  irhieh  warms  the  heart  and 
uplifts  the  soul  of  each  one  of  ns. 

Tbst  the  ideals  of  a  nation  should  be  preserved  upon  the  tablets  of 
the  hearts  of  its  citizens,  as  vrell  as  upon  the  pages  of  its  history,  ever; 
true  patriot  must  acknowledge.  The  great  desecration,  of  some  of  our 
national  holidays  would  seem  to  indicate  anything  but  a  cherished 
memory  of  our  patriotic  ideals.  Yet  it  is  true  that  in  the  preservation 
of  our  patriotic  ideals  (fill  come  the  true  loyalty  of  men  to  their 
country,  and  so  the  next  great  problem  and  the  last  which  I  iriU  present 
for  your  consideration  is  the  preeervation  of  patriotic  ideals.  The 
Adult  Bible  Class  must  teach  loyalty  to  the  flag  as  well  as  loyalty  to  the 
church.  The  great  Master  said  in  demonstration  of  this:  "Bender  unto 
Ctesar  the  things  nhich  are  Caear's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which 
are  God 's. ' '  It  has  been  my  custom  for  several  years  on  Memorial 
Day  to  address  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic.  Sometimes  I  faav« 
spoken  once,  sometimes  twice,  and  this  year  even  three  times,  but  what 
has  been  my  great  grief  on  these  oceasiona  has  been  the  groat  indifference 
and  marked  desecration  of  that  day  which  means  bo  much  to  those  who 
gave  their  lives  and  their  all  to  their  country  and  their  flag.  There  are 
men,  women  and  children  who  seem  to  be  utterly  without  any  reverence 
for  the  day  or  for  its  memories,  and  I  wonder  inunediately  bav«  we  for- 
gotten the  great  coat  of  this  nation,  have  we  forgotten  the  heartaches 
and  pains,  the  sorrowa  of  men  and  of  mothers  caused  by  the  terrible 
loss  during  the  Civil  Wart 

And  now  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that  in  the  ideals  of  Jesus  ws  hare 
aU  the  essential  principles  of  the  citizenship  which  all  nations  need,  and 
which  if  applied  to  the  lives  of  the  Adult  Bible  Classes  would  bring 
about  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  which  press  so  closely  today. 
Incorporate  then  these  ideals  into  your  life,  inculcate  them  into  the  lives 
of  your  pnpils,  and  follow  on  under  the  banner  of  the  great  Captain  of 
onr  Salvation,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  and  Master  of  the  world,  and  you 
shall  sorely  mari!h  on  to  victory. 
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befobt  of  teaoheb  trainina  depabtment 
Bead  bt  Franklin  McElfbesh,  Suft. 
The  three  years  past  has  been  a  time  of  steady  growth  and  of  marked 
development  in  the  Department  of  Education.  Mr.  W.  C.  Pearco,  with  re- 
markable energy  and  foresight,  called  togetlier  the  scattered  claseea  and 
secured  a  definite  organization  of  the  Teacher  Training  Department 
about  six  years  ago.  He  then  provided,  by  careful  consultation  with  de- 
nominational leaders,  for  standard  conrses  of  study. 

EHBOUjNXNT. 

There  was  reported  at  LonlsvilTd  an  enrollment  of  79,086  stndenta  In 
the  lutemAtional  office,  and  an  enrollment  of  28,491  from  four  denomina- 
tions. Enrollment  reported  by  State  and  Provincial  Associations  to  the 
International  ofBce  this  triennium,  shows  136,270  students.  In  addition 
to  this,  an  aggregate  of  fifty  thousand  students  has  been  reported  to  as 
hy  various  Denominational  Boards  as  enrolling  directly  with  them.    This 
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indieatea  that  lix  ye^n  ago  one  Btndent  h&d  been  enrolled  in  Teaehet 
Tiaining  to  ever;  ^xty-lonr  officers  and  tuaehen;  Uiree  yean  ago,  ooa 
student  to  twenty  officers  ftnd  teachers,  and  at  this  time,  one  student  to 
twelve  officers  and  teachers,  throogh  the  International  office  alone.  In- 
cluding the  eoTolljDents  in  the  DeuominiLtionai  offices,  the  ratio  is  now 
one  to  eight. 

The  following  are  the  chnrebea  reporting  students  enrolled  directlr 
with  their  Boards,  and  their  courses  of  stnd;  conform  to  the  International 
standard,  or  are  equal  to  it: 


DlTLOlUS. 

Beports  received  show  that  27,008  First  Standard,  and  570  Advaneed 
Standard  Diplomas  have  been  issued  to  students  after  paasing  examina- 
tions, by  the  State  and  ProvincisJ  Associations  during  this  trienDinm. 
The  report  last  triennium  showed  10,016  gradoatas. 

For  statement  of  enrollment  and  graduates  bj  States  and  Proviseea, 
see  statistical  tables  in  report  of  the  Qeneral  Secretary. 

Denominational  CoOpeeatioh. 
The  Increase  in  the  number  of  Denominational  Sunday  School  Boards, 
which  have  organized  Teacher  Training  Departments,  indicates  great 
activity  and  gives  promise  of  far-reaching  remits.  A  number  of  thcae 
enroll  students  and  conduct  examinations,  issuing  Joint  Diplomas;  others 
use  International  seals  on  Denominational  Diplomas,  while  still  others  osa 
their  Denominational  seals  upon  International  Diplomas.  It  has  been  the 
consistent  and  uniform  effort  of  the  International  Association  to  eon- 
form  to  the  plans  of  each  Board,  promoting  the  work  thiongh  its  con- 
ventions and  institutes,  and  reporting  to  the  Denominations.  A  nnmlNr 
of  Denominations  prefer  that  their  enrollment  and  examinations  should 
be  through  the  State  and  Provincial  offices,  and  that  th«di  students 
receive  International  Diplomas.  Among  titoee  pursuing  this  plan,  tlie 
Churches  of  Christ  (Disciples)  have  enrolled  the  largest  nnmber  of 
students,  and  the  results  of  this  cooperation  have  so  far  proven  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  not  our  desire  to  insist  upon  questions  of  method  or  details 
of  cooperation,  but  to  promote  in  every  way  possible  the  great  object 
of  Christian  education. 
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pBOMonoH  OF  Tax  Wobe. 
The  work  of  promotion  in  maaj  .of  the  States  and  Provinces  is  done 
bj  Tolaiitai7  workers  whose  Bervicea  are  given  through  their  love  for  the 
work.  Many  of  these  are  men  and  women  in  high  poBitiocs  whose  labor 
is  given  at  a  sacrifiM  and  whose  services  are  most  acceptable.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  Buperintendenta  emplo^d  bj*  the  States,  giving  full  time  to  the 
work,  is  one  of  the  encouraging  features ;  while  a  larger  number,  under 
salarj,  are  devoting  a  share  of  their  time  to  specific  Teacher  Training 

All  tb«  states  and  Provinces,  with  the  exception  of  three,  have  a 
definite  Teacher  Training  organization.  New  York  employs  the  full 
time  of  a  Teacher  Training  Superintendent.  Among  the  states  in  which 
a  Superintendent  is  under  salary  for  part  time  are  Pennsylvania,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Ulinois,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Lonisiana. 

CouBSBs  or  Study. 

Pfrrt  Standard  Courte.  The  First  Standard  Coarse,  with  its  simple  out- 
lines of  Bible  study,  child  nature  and  methods  of  teaching,  is  of  great 
value  to  teachers  or  students  preparing  to  teach.  It  oftcrs  a.  review  of 
the  Bible  study  given  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  an  outline  aa  an  iutro- 
dncUon  to  farther  study.  It  is  not  an  ample  and  complete  course,  but 
only  a  beginning.  Its  value  in  awakening  desire  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  number  of  students  taking  the  Advanced  Course  come 
from  thoM  who  have  been  graduated  from  the  Pirst  Standard  Course. 
The  immense  difficulty  of  securing  attention,  finding  an  bom  for  bring- 
ing teachers  together,  of  convincing  them  tliat  the  Sunday  School  de- 
mands special  preparation,  justifies  anj  beginning  that  is  on  the  way  to 
real  training.  The  First  Standard  Course  is  not  sufficient,  but  it  is  ef- 
ficient. Ten  books  have  been  added  to  the  list  approved  for  this  course 
by  tlie  Committee  on  Education  during  this  triennium. 

The  Advanced  Standard  Coune.  The  Advanced  Standard  Course  is 
studied  by  an  increasing  number  of  students.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
eueouragement  be  given  to  thoughtful  students  and  teachers  who  are 
Hilling  to  devote  at  least  two  years  to  the  books  approved  in  this  longer 
and  more  thorough  course.  The  number  of  books  on  Teacher  Training 
coming  from  the  press  is  an  index  of  intense  interest  and  intellectual 
activity.  The  Committee  on  Education  has  approved  thirty-one  books  in 
the  Advanced  Standard  Course  this  triennium.  Some  of  them  are  of  real 
edneatiooal  value,  and  a  number  are  distinct  eontribntions  to  the  field  of 
Sunday  School  literature  in  departments  heretofore  not  provided  with 
satisfactory  text-books.    These  books  are  keeping  pace  with  the  effort  by 
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The  Advanced  Teacher  Training  Institute  has  been  tried,  witb  fliw 
remltB,  in  several  ot  our  cities,  notably,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  LoaiaviUs 
and  New  Orleana.  It  ia  a  school  meeting  once  a  week,  with  two  recita- 
tion honiB,  nauall^,  and  emplojing  special  instructors  for  each  of  the 
studies.  This  more  scbolarlj-  and  thorough  type  of  work,  with 
its.  investigation  and  supplemental  reading,  can  seldom  be  carried 
forward  in  a  single  ehnrch.  In  a  city  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  of 
larger  vision  and  earnestness  of  purpose  will  consecrate  time,  and  inatnie- 
tors  who  are  specialists  can  be  fonnd  who  will  give  the  aehool  a  dignity 
and  character  essential  for  the  derelopmeut  of  teachers  of  training 
classes. 

Qeadkd  Unions. 

The  Qraded  Union  is  reaching  more  complete  organiiation  among  Ele- 
mentary workers  in  a  large  number  of  cities.  Teacher  Training  has 
been  given  a  definite  place  in  many  of  the  Unions,  and  is  followed 
with  fine  enthusiasm.  In  this  connection  studies  in  special  courses  on 
hand-work,  story-telling  and  books  approved  for  the  Advanced  grades, 
have  been  followed  with  resnlta  that  are  very  gratifying.  Five  books  for 
Specialization  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Edncatiou  within 
the  last  three  years.  This  is  the  method  by  which  expert  workers  can 
be  secured  in  departments  most  needing  their  help. 

Tkachib  Tkaininq  Cubs  ih  the  Sunday  School. 
Onr  effort  heretofore  has  been  devoted  to  the  immediate  task  of  train- 
ing those  who  are  now  teachers  in  the  schools  and  the  larger  number 
of  enrollments  has  come  from  those  already  occupied  in  teaching  classes. 
The  transfer  of  emphasis  from  the  class,  meeting  at  a  week-day  hour,  to 
the  class  of  senior  students  in  the  Sunday  School,  meeting  at  the  school 
hour,  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  present  work.  This  class 
of  earefoUy  chosen  students  continoes  its  work  for  one,  or,  better,  two 
years,  and  its  graduation  is  made  one  of  the  events  of  the  church  life. 
The  union  class  was  essential  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  edneational  move- 
ment, as  it  was  often  impossible  to  awaken  sufficient  interest  in  any  one 
school  to  sustain  a  class.  Now  we  are  witnessing  the  closer  affiliation  of 
the  class  with  the  church  itself  and  are  giving  encouragement  to  it  in 
every  manner  possible.  The  Teacher  Training  class  grows  out  of  the 
needs  of  the  individual  church  and  it  should  be  nourished  and  supported 
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by  it.  The  elass  in  the  scbool  and  of  the  school  alone  answers  the  Teachei 
Tiaining  probUm.  Answer  that  problem  and  we  answer  the  greatest 
problem  of  the  Sunday  SchooL 

Claasea  heretofore  have  been,  in  large  measure,  Bible  study  classes. 
The  first  need,  everywhere,  seemed  to  be  information,  that  the  student 
might  teach  the  Bible  with  Bome  confldeace  and  authority.  Uany  lead- 
era  in  religioos  education  are  urging  that  out  training  classes  should 
really  be  training  elaases  for  teaching.  The  questione  of  etndiea  of  child 
nature  and  methods  of  teaching  and  of  the  Sunday  School  in  its  oigani- 
lation  and  management  should  receive  far  greater  attention  than  has 
been  given  them  heretofore.  It  must  be  seen  that  this  is  the  most 
delicate,  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important  work  in  the  field  of 
education.  There  most  be  an  upgrade  from  the  day  school  to  the  Sunday 
School  or  it  will  not  maintain  the  interest  of  the  people  nor  the  reepect 
of  the  religions  communities.  We  should  not  study  the  Bible  less,  but 
give  greater  stress  to  the  methods  and  principles  by  which  the  highest  edu- 
cational efficiency  is  attained. 

iNsiTFunoNS  or  Leasnino. 

The  Committee  has  registered  its  profound  conviction  that  the  deuomi- 
national  college  should  find  a  place  for  the  instruction  of  religions  lead- 
ers. The  approaches  of  the  Committee  to  these  colleges  have  received  the 
most  cordial  lesponses.  Changes  in  the  college  cuTTiculum  cannot  be 
made  rapidly,  and  the  instructors  of  these  institutions  are  already  over- 
bnrdened.  But  the  Snnday  School  bids  fair  to  receive  recognition  in 
manjr  of  them.  The  college  and  the  university  are  everywhere  fitting  men 
and  women  for  special  csJlings.  The  college-bred  man  should  be  the  re- 
ligious leader.  But  he  cannot  be  expected  to  assume  moral  and  spiritual 
guidance  nnlesa  he  have  aome  training  for  such  responsibility.  Sociology 
finds  a  welcome  place  in  the  college  curriculum.  The  sorest  social  ser- 
vice is  preventive;  the  moat  powerful  is  constructive;  and  the  most  ef- 
ficient is  religious.  The  richest  field  of  helpfulneaa  is  that  which  touches 
young  life.  The  largest  opportunity  for  service  open  t^  the  student  not 
entering  professional  religions  life  is  in  the  Snnday  School.  Buring  liiB 
formative  and  favored  years  of  college  inatmction  the  student  diould  be 
offered  training  for  skiUed  leadership  in  the  only  school  which  nses  the 
Bible  as  a  text-book  and  which,  above  all  others,  tonehes  the  heart  and 
appeals  to  the  wilL  A  large  nnmber  of  collegee  have  already  introduced 
eonrsea  in  religious  education  as  electives  in  the  curriculum  and  many 
more  are  preparing  to  offer  such  work  in  the  near  future. 
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The  Incmae  in  tho  nnmbeT  of  chain  of  religion*  p«d&gog7  and  p^- 
oholag7  in  thecdogioal  seminarisi  and  the  hoon  given  to  lectmes  and 
ataij  upon  tha  Sondft7  Behool,  denote  an  advance  tliat  ia  fnll  of  en- 
eonngement  It  gives  promiw  of  a  teaching  nLinistrf .  The  minister  is 
the  one  man  above  all  othen  responsible  for  the  management  and  or- 
ganization of  the  Soudajr  Behool,  and  it  win  seldom  rise  higher  than  hie 
interest  or  surpass  hie  ideals.  The  inelasion  of  the  Sunday  School,  at 
last,  among  the  agencies  of  the  chinch,  regarding  which  the  yonng  min- 
ister is  to  receive  definite  instraction,  is  an  added  proof  that  this  instt  ' 
totion  is  finding  its  my  into  the  very  heart  of  education  and  attaining 
it*  true  dignity  among  religion*  aetivitiei. 

Tkachik  Tkuniho  im  Mission  Fields. 

News  from  the  ;nis8ion  field*  brings  the  cheering  information  diat  onr 
method*  of  work  and  eouraea  of  study  Itave  been  adopted  in  some  of  the 
most  aggressive  and  important  centers  of  foreign  evangeliEation.  A 
number  of  our  Teacher  Training  teit-books  are  already  translated  and  in 
use.  Three  have  been  translated  into  Japanese,  one  into  Chinese,  one 
into  several  of  the  dialects  of  the  Philippine  Island*,  one  into  Korean, 
and  one  into  Spanish.  Five  bnndred  stndents  are  reported  from  Japan; 
a  ntimber  of  classes  are  at  worlc  in  the  Philippines,  Korea  and  Hawaii. 

Leaders  in  the  mission  fields,  who  are  looUng  into  the  future,  find  them- 
selves confronting  the  same  conditions  that  we  meet  in  America.  Schools 
will  soon  be  provided  by  the  Qovemmenta  in  China,  Japan  and  Korea. 
They  will  not  be  open  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  It  is  essential  to 
provide  leaders.  Tlie  mission  school  heretofore  has  been  the  only  school 
with  open  door*.  Foreseeing  the  changee  near  at  hand,  they  are  provid- 
ing teachers  for  tlie  future  and  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  system 
of  religious  edneation  by  placing  their  native  students  in  Teacher  Train- 
ing classes. 

WosK  ffl  THE  West. 

The  deepest  interest  of  the  triennium  has  been  shown  in  some  of  onr 
Western  States  and  Canadian  Provinces.  Here,  in  these  great  new  com- 
monwealths, the  foundations  ere  laid  broad  and  deep  for  liigh  standard* 
of  intelligence  in  the  future.  And  onr  religious  leaders,  with  a  ^lirit 
of  foresight,  are  moving  tapidly  and  providing  etandard*  for  the  Sun- 
day Sehoel  ttiat  will  secure  for  it  high  recognition  and  enable  it  to 
pursue  it*  work  with  methods  and  organization  unknown  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Sunday  School, 
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Schools  or  iixmoaa. 

Thirty  Schools  of  Methods,  wlioBe  Teqairements  aeet  the  Btaudard  es- 
tabliBhed  bj  the  Committee  on  Education,  have  been  held  in  different 
parts  of  tlie  eonntij  within  the  past  trienniiim.  Twenty-six  of  tjiese 
schools  annonttM  their  program  for  the  eoming  year.  The  value  of  these 
Bchods  ia  giving  inspiration  is  found  to  be  very  great.  Heretofore  their 
testions  hare  been  held  in  the  smnmeT-tinie  in  connection  with  Chautau- 
qnas  or  out-door  edncational  work.  Beceutly^  in  several  eitiee,  thej  have 
been  organised  in  the  winter  and  the  attendance  has  been  Tory  large 
and  the  plan  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory.  It  soggeats  a  new  op- 
portnni^  for  bringing  workers  together  in  the  very  midst  of  the  year. 
Tkaohib  Tkahono  Two  Vft^ssa. 

AQ  education  takes  new  life  in  the  autumn.  September  is  its  spring- 
time, as  June  is  its  harvest.  A  call  has  been  sent  forth  from  the  In- 
t«raational  ofBee  for  a  Teacher  Tmining  Two  Weeks— a  campaign  for 
the  enrollment  of  Teacher  Training  classes  in  the  autumn.  All  Sunday 
School  workers  are  asked,  during  this  September  fortnight,  to  give  special 
attention  to  one  thing:  the  enrollment  of  Teacher  Ttaining  elassefl. 

We  can  win  men  to  Adult  Bible  classes,  but  we  cannot  hold  them  with- 
out competent  teachers.  We  are  studying  the  problem  of  adoleaeence,  but 
there  is  no  answer  to  the  difficulties  of  the  teen  years  until  we  have 
well-eqnipped  and  intensely  earnest  teachers.  We  can  draw  the  child  to 
the  Sunday  School  from  nearly  every  Protestant  home  in  the  ci^  or 
eonntry,  but  what  impress  the  child  receives  depends  on  the  teacher. 
The  greatest  need  of  the  churches  in  America  is  a  double  number  of 
consecrated,  woll-eqnipped  teachers. 

Education  sits  aloft  while  multi-millionaires  lay  their  gifts  at  her  feet 
and  commonwealths  bring  their  tribute  to  her  altars.  But  more  than 
ever  before,  education  today  is  noD-religious.  Beligious  educstioo  guards 
the  sacred  fires  of  faith  and  amid  "the  tumult  and  shouting,"  she  seeks 
the  guidance  and  culture  of  the  spiritual  nature.  The  Bible  is  the  man 
of  her  counsel,  the  teit-boolc  of  her  school.  Christ  is  her  moral  authority 
and  isBpiratios  to  newness  of  life.  Beligious  edncatiou  is  limited  in  its 
opportunity  by  time  aud  the  voluntary  nature  of  its  service.  Its  method 
must  be  highly  specialized.  Its  purpose  is  nothing  less  than  the  molding 
of  a  Christian  generation.  This  can  only  be  attained  by  teachers  trained 
to  high  skill  and  working  with  the  passion  of  a  burning  intensity.  Who 
teaches  religion  to  young  America  and  how  it  is  tau^t,  are  the  ques- 
tions that  inspire  activity  in  Teacher  Training  students.  Whoever 
teaches  the  child  of  tomorrow  science,  will  send  out  one  of  the  world- 
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leaden  in  inrestlgBtian ;  whoever  trains  liini  in  bnBiiims,  will  rule  the 
CominoTce  of  tbe  world;  wboever  teaches  him  religion,  will  detennine 
the  fate  of  the  world  more  than  007  other.  Qod  is  giving  America  her 
day  of  opportnnity. 

Tbe  apirit  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  in  modem  Christianity  has  not  been 
put  to  its  full  trial.  We  are  doing  great  work  for  foreign  fields.  We 
are  laying  foundations  ia  other  nations.  The  greateet  field  in  the  world 
is  the  home  field.  America  is  the  battle  ground  of  aggressive  religion 
and  Christian  morality  for  the  coming  century;  and  when  our  young  men 
and  women  of  the  nobler  sort  once  see  the  supreme  place  which  the 
school  of  religion  in  the  churiih  occupies  in  education,  when  once  thej  see 
that  Christian  citizenship  will  only  be  known  to  those  who  have  been 
taught  it,  then  they  will  give  themselves  to  this  mighty  agency  without 
limit  and  invest  their  inflnence  joyfully  as  onto  the  Lord.  Can  we  not 
believe  that  it  will  come  snddeulyf  Can  we  Dot  believe  that  the  poverty 
of  our  teaching  will  be  replaced  by  enrichment  and  abundaucet  Is  not 
the  time  near  at  hand  when  the  officers  of  tbe  school  and  ministers  of 
the  churches  will  no  longer  need  stand  begging  for  teacherst  The  oppor- 
tunity of  molding  the  purest  and  highest  type  of  Christianity  ever 
wrought  out  on  this  earth  since  the  first  Christian  century,  is  offered  to 
those  who  will  prepare  to  be  skilled  workmen  for  Qod. 


BEFOBI  OF  OOUMIBSION  ON  EDUCATION 
Read  bt  Bev.  H.  H.  Eauill,  D.  D.,  Chaouah 

This  Hpecial  CommisBion  on  Education  was  authorized  by  the  Central 
Committee  or  Trustees  of  the  Internatiomkl  Executive  Committee,  and  is 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  which  ie  one 
of  the  regular  departmental  committees  of  tbe  Associatiou,  together 
with  the  following  named  gentlemen  who  were  asked  to  serve  ss  members 
of  the  Commission:  Prof.  Ira  M.  Price,  LL.  D.;  Pres.  Frank  Sanders, 
D.  D.;  Pres.  W.  Douglas  McKenzie,  LL.  D.;  Dr.  H.  B.  Carre;  Bishop 
W.  P.  McDowell,  D.  D.,  Lt,.  D.;  Dr.  J.  T.  McFarland,  Dr.  E.  B.  Chap- 
pell,  Dr.  Henry  F.  Cope,  Bev.  E.  W.  Halpenny,  Mr.  Clarence  Depew, 
Dr.  H.  W.  Broadbeck,  Prof.  N.  H.  Pius,  D.  D. 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  all  educational 
matters  related  to  the  work  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Aasoeia- 
tion,  except  those  committed  to  the  Lesson  Committee,  to  report  upon  ex- 
isting conditions  and  to  make  recommendations  to  this  Convention.  These 
suggestions  have  been  carefully  considered,  and  the  report  itself  has  been 
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reviewed  by  membera  of  the  Coranufnion  in  attendance  upon  this  Gon- 
veotioD,  and  is  uow  mibmitted  as  the  judgment  of  the  CommiBsion. 

Youi  CommiBaion  on  EducatiOD  baa  considered  in  order  tbe  following 
matUim: 

1.  Teacher-Training,  aa  related  to  tba  work  of  tbe  Intaraatioual 
Sunday  School  Association  and  its  Auxiliary  Associations. 

2.  The  special  problems  of  Teacher-Traiuiag  in  tbe  Theobgical 
SenuDaries  and  the  Colleges  and  Universities. 

3.  Qnestions  of  Sunday-school  Nomenclatare  and  Qrades,  of  Training 
Schools,  and  of  a  Beading  Circle. 

First,  in  the  matter  of  Teacber-Training  the  Commission  heartily 
commends  the  plans  now  in  operation  under  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  tbe  Superintendent  of  Teacher- Training,  and  gratefully  recognizes 
the  signal  advance  mode  by  this  most  important  and  fundamental  work 
of  the  Association. 

In  order  to  unify  and  maint^n  with  dignity  and  thoroughness  the 
various  elements  of  tbe  general  teacher'traiuing  movement  in  progress 
among  the  Denominations  and  the  Auxiliary  Associations,  official  repre- 
■eutativea  of  Associations  and  Denominational  Sunday'school  Boards 
came  together  at  FhUadelphia  in  190S,  and  eerefnlly  framed  certain 
Btendarda  aa  applying  to  coutssb  of  study  and  plans  of  work,  which  hava 
been  generally  accepted  by  Denominations  and  Associations  throughout 
the  International  field.  So  far  as  this  Commission  represents  the  field 
and  has  knowledge  of  its  conditions  and  needs,  we  believe  that  the 
plans  and  methods  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Teacher- Traiuing  are  generally  eflfective  and  satisfactory,  and 
in  tbeir  essential  features  should  be  maintained  at  least  for  tbe  next 
trienninm. 

In  our  jndgment,  the  teacher-training  movement,  aa  a  purely  educa- 
tional one,  is  not  to  be  rated  with  other  Sunday-school  movements.  All 
educational  work  progreeses  slowly,  and  its  chief  perils  are  in  undue 
haste  and  consequent  lack  of  thoroughness.  If  the  training  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers  is  to  increase  in  efficiency  and  power,  whatever  it  does 
must  be  thoroughly  and  comprehenaively  and  systematically  done,  or  it 
would  better  be  left  undone.  Superficial  and  spectacular  study  and 
methods  will  bring  the  movement  into  deserved  contempt,  especially  in 
the  t^es  of  our  trained  allies  of  secular  education.  While  therefore  we 
most  beartUy  commend  tbe  present  good  work  and  plans  of  the  Inter- 
national Department  of  Education,  and  favor  the  maintenance  aubstan- 
tially  of  its  present  status,  we  urge  the  strict  enforc«tatent  of  ita  re- 
quirements as  to  study,  examinations,  and  eonferment  of  the  honors  of 
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tbe  Depmrtment,  and  we  also  ask  that  the  greatest  care  be  given  towards 
eecnring  teadier-trainiiig  courges  of  approved  Bcientifle  matter  and  peda- 
gogic method.  In  onr  judgment  as  a  CommiBaioii  the  greateat  oppor- 
tunity' and  the  gravest  responBibilitj  of  the  International  Department  of 
Education  is  in  thus  setting  forth  the  finwt  examples  of  teacher-training 
matter  and  method,  and  in  standing  guard  against  tlie  intnuioD  into 
tbe  Inteniational  field  of  unworthy  books  or  teachers.  It  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  books  approved  bj  the  Committee  on  Edneation  during  tbe 
earlier  jears  of  tbe  teacher-training  movement  have  failed  to  meet  the 
reasouable  demands  of  the  fleld  or  to  justify  the  lenient?  of  the  Com- 
mittee. From  all  friends  of  teacher-training  and  eapecially  from  tbe 
great  leaders  of  education,  both  secularly  and  religioosly,  there  come 
to  the  Commission  appeals  to  maintain  the  present  standards  and  to 
enforce  them  thoroughly. 

In  tbe  main  your  Commission  is  of  tbe  opinion  that  for  the  meet  of 
our  great  field  and  for  yeara  to  come  the  teacber-training  movement 
will  be  along  elementary  lines,  and  that  tbe  standard  Srst-eouraee  as  ap- 
proved by  your  Committee  on  Education  will  meet  the  popular  demand 
and  need.  If  this  be  true  it  is  tbe  more  necessary  that  the  elemmitaiy 
courses  shall  be  of  tbe  beet  scientific  and  pedagogic  construction.  The 
fact  that  such  elementary  training  is  most  in  demand  by  tbe  massw  of 
the  people  is  ground  for  encouragement  for  the  present  and  hope  for  tbs 
future,  inasmnch  as  the  taking  of  this  first  cmcial  step  by  many  tbou- 
sands  will  lead  inevitably  to  larger  ideals  and  achievemente. 

From  many  sources  also  there  have  come  to  the  CommisaiDn  urgent 
pleas  for  courses  in  teacher-training  specially  fitted  to  the  students  of 
the  Theological  Seminaries  and  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  Church. 
These  institutions  demand  more  for  their  students  than  the  popular 
elementary  CODrsee  of  the  field,  and  even  the  advanced  conrsea  do  not 
measure  up  to  tbe  higher  college  levels.  Mere  compromise  eoursee,  part 
theological  and  part  educational,  will  not  suffice.  The  trainer  of  tbe 
trained  teacher  must  come  from  the  seminary  and  tbe  college,  and  he 
must  receive  a  finer  and  fuller  equipment  for  that  high  and  eminent 
work  than  the  ordinary  t«acber  in  the  field.  Over  and  over  it  has  been 
said  to  the  Commission  that  the  trained  pastor  is  the  key  to  the  teacbet- 
training  problem,  to  which  tbe  Commission  most  heartily  assents,  with 
the  added  conviction  that  the  time  has  come  when  every  Christian 
graduate .  of  a  Christian  college  sbonld  by  that  fact  be  tborouglily 
equipped  to  train  other  Christians  for  skilled  Sundaj-school  serriea. 
Your  CommissioA  therefore  strongly  recommends  tbe  utmost  possible  ex- 
tension during  the  next  tiiennium  of  suitable  plana  and  coureee  of 
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teacher-ttaining  as  above  indicated  into  every  seminar/  and  eoUega  wboM 
doorm  msy  be  opened  to  the  Committee  on  Education. 

We  most  heartily  oommAud  the  manj'  Bummer  and  winter  Bchools  (or 
the  training  of  Sonday-echool  workers  as  often  the  only  means  afforded 
many  faithful  men  and  women  who  are  ambitious  for  Belf-unprovement. 
We  advise,  however,  that  while  these  scbooU  he  continned  as  feeders  to 
the  regular  standard  teaeher-training  conreee,  they  be  not  so  conducted 
as  to  satisfy  their  stndeutB  with  less  than  the  Beverer  and  fuller  equip- 
ment which  they  need. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  International  Sunday  Elehool  Association 
baa  an  unprecedented  opportunity  in  the  great  field  of  America,  with  its 
millions  of  constituency,  to  put  into  operation*simply  and  sacceesfullj  a 
Beading  Circle,  consisting  of  not  more  than  one  great  and  needed  book 
for  each  year  of  the  next  trieuninm,  the  books  to  be  chosen  at  once  b; 
the  International  Department  of  Education,  who  should  prepare  a  simple 
and  eSeetive  plan  to  be  operated  by  Auxiliary  AsBoeiationB  and  De- 
nominational Sunday-school  Department!,  with  distinetiTe  International 
seals  to  be  awarded  to  all  who  worthily  read  the  appointed  books. 

Signed  by  the  Gouunlsaion,  this  the  £6th  day  of  June,  IBll. 
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Ma.  M.  A,  HoNLiNE,  Datton,  Ohio,  Dimctob  of  Eelioious  EDncAHON 

OF  THi  United  Bbbthein  Chuboh 

We  should  never  fail  to  reeognice  the  fact  that  the  Sonday-ichool  is  a 
a-e-h-o-o-1.  Like  the  day  school,  its  problamB  are  educational  problems. 
Its  scope  of  inatmetion,  its  courses  of  study,  its  text-books,  charts,  maps, 
outlines,  the  question  of  discipline,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  all 
these  are  educational  problems  and  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
recognised  educational  principles. 

As  an  educational  inatitution,  its  function  is  to  teach,  not  to  preach; 
to  Instmct,  not  to  amuse  and  entertain.  It  is  not  primarily  for  worship, 
although  worship  should  have  a  veiy  important  part  in  all  of  its  serricea. 
Ita  true  function  is  instruction,  and  if  it  fails  here  it  can  never  hope 
to  realise  the  true  object  of  its  exiatence.  The  specific  problem  of  every 
school,  irtiether  it  meets  on  Sunday  or  Monday,  or  any  other  day  in  the 
wed,  consists  in  imparting  certain  information,  forming  certain  habits, 
increasing  certain  powers,  discouraging  certain  tendeuelM,  arousing  cer- 
tain interests  and  inspiring  certain  ideals.    Systematic  development  rathat 
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tb&n  formal  inHtraetion  ia  th«  true  functioa  of  every  Behool  no  matter 
OD  what  tUj  of  the  week  it  ma;  conTene. 

While  the  function  of  the  Snndfty-Rchwl  is  to  teach,  its  subject  i» 
religion,  aot  donatio  theology,  philoeophj,  phTsieal  science,  or  even 
Bodolog;.  Theee  subjecta  are  «11  Terj  helpful  in  the  hands  of  a  trained 
inatructor,  bnt  after  all  they  are  only  eecondary  and  should  be  treated 
aa  mch.  Beligions  truth,  like  all  other  truth,  iMcomes  an  asset  in  knowl- 
edge just  in  proportion  to  its  assimilation.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  pupil 
must  come  into  poeseeaion  of  this  religious  truth,  throu^  an  intelleetoal 
process,  before  the  tmth  can  come  into  posaeeaion  of  him  with  snlBdent 
power  to  become  a  dominating  factor  in  his  lif«.  In  preeenting  theoe 
truths  the  teacher  Bhould4eTer  forget  tliat  the  child's  mind  as  wdl  as 
his  body  demanda  nonrislmient  and  that  tbeee  demauda  are  orderly  be- 
eaose  Jhey  follow  lawa  which  the  Creator  of  as  all  haa  seen  fit  to  implant 
within  the  child's  nature.  His  preeeDtation  of  truth  must  fit  into  thia 
Divine'human  program. 

The  Sunday-school's  text-book  ia  the  Bible,  not  a  leeaon  quuterly, 
helpful  as  that  may  be.  The  function  of  the  lesson  quarterly  is  never 
to  take  the  place  of  tbe  Bible  and  Bible  study,  but  aid  in  answering 
questions  which  Bible  study  raisM  but  dOM  not  answer.  The  quarterly 
is  for  use  in  tbe  preparation  of  the  lesaon  between  the  seasiona  of  the 
school.  It  should  then  be  left  at  home  and  the  Bible  taken  to  the  class 
tor  use  during  the  period  of  the  meeting. 

The  permanent  source,  guidance,  and  inspiration  of  all  religious  educa- 
tion ia  the  Bible.  It  ia  tbe  abiding  belief  of  many  who  are  competent 
to  judge  that  Cbriatianity,  in  the  centuriea  to  com^  will  stand  or  faD 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  to  the  boya  and  giria  of  this  present 
eentury.  Whether  or  not  we  believe  the  Btste  should  engage  in  systematic 
Biblical  instruction  the  fact  remains  to  confront  us  that  it  is  not  doing 
it  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  future  will  see  any 
radical  change  in  this  part  of  tbe  public  school  program.  The  only  in- 
stitution in  America  today  engaged  in  teaching  tbe  Bible  to  the  masses 
is  the  Sunday-school.  This  means  that  the  religions  instruction  of  tbe 
youth  of  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher.  What 
a  tremendous  responaibility  it  ist 

Tbe  object  for  wliich  the  Snndsy-school  exists  ia  three-fold  in  its 
nature: 

1.  The  conveTslon  of  the  pupil. 

2.  Tbe  development  of  Christian  cbaract«r. 

3.  Trailing  for  Cbristiao  servics. 
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The  Snndaj-Bchool  is  to  attain  this  three-f oM  object  throagh : 

a.  lUligions  inatraetion  in  genersL 

b.  Biblical  iuitmctioii  in  psrtieulsj. 
c     A  knowledge  of  the  papiL 

d.     A  knowledge  of  Tight  prindples  in  tescbing. 

&    Proper  Sunday-acbool  equipment,  orgsnizatioii,  and  administratioo. 

My  plea  is  for  the  child  and  his  right  to  the  richest  heritage  our 
Christian  faith  can  bring  into  his  life.  Human  nature  ie  older  tlian 
church  or  creed,  and  as  eaeh  child  passes  on  jet  the  child  is  ever  present 
with  ns.  The  true  servant  of  the  Uastar  wUl  consecrate  and  adapt  him' 
self  to  this  work  however  few  his  original  gifts  in  this  direction,  and  by 
■0  doing  he  will  win  the  young  life  and  at  last  when  his  account  ie 
demande  J  he  may  say,  ' '  Here  am  I,  Iiord,  and  the  children  whom  Thou 
hast  given  me." 


THE  COLLEOB  Ain>  THE  SUHSAT-SOHOOL. 

Bet.  £.  B.  Chapfbll,  B.  D.,  Nashville,  Tbnn.,  Sunday-school  Bditob, 

Methodist  Episcopal  CBtrRCH,  South 

(Paper  read  bjr  Dr.  McGlfresh  owing  to  abeence  of  Dr.  Chappell  by  lea- 

Bon  of  illness  in  his  home.) 

Perhaps  the  moet  serious  defect  in  religiouH  education  as  at  present 
carried  on  by  Protestant  Christianity  in  the  United  States  is  a  lack  of 
unity  and  compreheneiTenese.  It  baa  no  definite  plan  and  there  is  no 
intelligent  and  efFective  correlation  between  its  various  agencies. 

The  moat  important  of  these  agencies  is  the  home,  but  the  home  for 
some  time  has  shown  a  marked  and  growing  tendency  to  renounce  its 
functions  in  favor  of  the  Sunday-echool,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
but  small  heed  to  what  the  Sundaj-scbool  is  really  doing.  The  Sunday' 
school  on  the  other  hand  has  made  but  little  piogreeB  in  its  efforts  to 
so  relate  itself  to  the  home  as  to  seeore  the  cordial  and  intelligent  co- 
operation of  parents.  And  neither  the  home  nor  the  Sunday-school,  as 
a  general  mle,  seems  to  have  thought  seriously  about  how  much  is  re- 
quired in  the  way  of  religious  instruction  and  training  in  order  that 
bojH  and  girls  may  be  prepared  both  to  meet  the  temptations  and  to 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  that  may  come  to  them  in  college. 

Finally,  our  colleges,  even  those  under  church  control,  show  no  evi- 
dence of  having  come  to  any  very  clear  and  definite  conclusion  in  regard 
to  their  relation  to  the  problem  of  religious  education.  I  do  not  mean 
to  intimate  that  they  have  ignored  the  problem;  for  as  a  matter  of  fast 
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eoUege  men  have  talked  and  written  about  it  TolnminoDslf.  Bnt  I 
mppoee  no  one  win  maintain  that  in  the  planning  of  tbax  work  eollege 
faeoltiw  eammotHj  give  to  religion  that  placo  of  pre8minenc«  among 
the  great  human  intareats  which  properly  belongs  to  it. 

la  it  not  perfectly  evideut  that  American  Proteetantism  cannot  hope 
to  attain  the  highMt  measure  of  snceeaa  in  the  religious  training  of  her 
children  m  long  aa  she  eontinnea  to  work  in  this  desultory  and  aimlna 
faahionf  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  nrgent  tasks  now  confronting 
her  is  the  working  out  of  a  eomprehenaive  plan  of  religions  education 
and  then  bo  correlating  the  home,  the  SuDdaj-sohool  and  the  Church  col- 
lege that  all  tbesa  may  work  together  with  onity  of  purpose  in  tlw 
carTTing  ont  of  this  plan.  Tbe  home  and  the  Sunday-sehool  mnqt  be 
made  to  understand  that  each  needs  the  other,  and  that  l^  wise  co- 
operation th^  may  accomplish  rcsnita  which  neither  can  accomplish 
by  itself.  And  they  sboold  abo  be  taught  to  regard  tbemselvee  as  in  a 
certain  sense  training  schools  definitely  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  religions  preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  college.  They  shonld  sea 
to  it  that  stndents  entering  college  are  already  familiar  with  the  main 
outlines  of  Bible  history  and  the  biographies  of  aU  the  leading  Bible 
characters  and  have  already  received  sneh  training  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  Ood  as  will  give  reality  and  vitality  to  their  religions  convictions. 

But  what  I  wish  mainly  to  dwell  upon  today  is  the  contributioD  which 
the  Church  college  should  be  eziteeted  to  make  towards  the  solation 
of  the  problem  of  religious  education.  I  speak  particularly  of  the 
Church  college,  because,  for  reasons  which  are  well  understood,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  for  State  and  independent  institutions  to  give  such 
emphatic  attention  to  religion  as  its  importance  demands.  I  would  not 
be  understood,  however,  as  intimating  that  I  think  that  Christian  men 
ought  to  cease  their  efforts  to  make  these  institutions  effective  agenda 
in  religious  training.  For  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
or  necessity  of  maintaining  denominational  schools,  the  fact  remains 
that  tbe  great  State  and  independent  universities  are  here  to  stay,  and 
that  in  them  a  large  proportion  of  our  American  youth  are  to  receive 
their  academic  training.  If  religion  is  to  be  practically  ignored  or 
treated  as  only  a  side  issue  in  these  centers  of  learning,  the  effects  upon 
our  national  life  are  likely  t«  be  of  a  most  serious  and  far-reaching 
kind.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  most  important  field  for  denominational 
cooperation.  The  various  branches  of  organised  Christianity  might  well 
take  counsel  together  as  to  how  they  may  so  relate  themselves  to  State 
and  independent  institutions  as  to  aid  them  in  carrying  on  sueccMful 
religious  work  among  students. 
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Bnt  onr  main  opportnnitf  for  the  preoent  for  eontinaiiig  in  a  thorough 
ftnd  BTBtematie  na;  the  religions  edaeation  of  oni  boyB  and  girla  throagh- 
ont  their  college  careers  is  in  onr  dsnominational  schools,  and  to  these, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  give  the  most  earefnl  attention. 


Tbery  should  be  expected,  in  the  first  place,  to  carrj  forward  in  an 
intelligent  and  purposeful  waj  the  process  of  teaching  and  training 
alread;  begun  in  tbe  home  and  the  Sundar-schooL  This  will  require  in 
most  cases  that  tbej  take  their  responubilitj  for  the  religions  training 
of  stndenta  mncb  more  eerlouslj  than  the]'  have  taken  it  hitherto.  The 
truth  is,  the  ehorcbes  themaelves  have  not  been  very  dear  as  to  Jnat 
how  much  attention  their  collegee  should  give  to  religion  or  how  they 
should  deal  with  it.  "It  is  true,"  says  Dr.  George  Albert  Coe,  "that 
the  deuonuDatiooal  college  intends,  in  its  official  capacity,  to  be  reUgious; 
it  atrives  to  preserve  religion,  to  defend  it,  to  guard  the  childhood 
faith  of  students,  to  win  the  unconverted.  But  this  is  not  the  same  as 
education  in  reli^pon.  It  does  not  occupy  the  standpoint  of  religious 
development  as  the  college  occupies  the  standpoint  of  inteUectnal  de- 
velopment. In  a  word,  the  religious  coll^^  has  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
recognized  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  education.  If  it  had  done  so 
we  should  have  larger  provision  for  the  religious  side  of  student  develop- 
ment How  many  boards  of  trueteea  spend  as  much  money  for  this 
purpose  as  for  instruction  in  any  single  department  1  How  many  facul- 
ties or  administrative  officers  study  this  problem  as  they  study  the 
entrance  requirements. or  the  requirements  for  graduation T" 

And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  they  must  do,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
complete  educational  system.  In  fact,  tbe  only  jnstifieation  for  the 
ezisteiice  of  the  Church  college  is  its  absolute  freedom  to  carry  out 
in  its  work  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  education  by  giving  to  religion 
the  emphasis  which  properly  belongs  to  it.  Most  of  our  American  boys 
and  girls  enter  college  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  nineteen,  and 
everybody  knows  that  at  this  time  of  life  the  judgment  of  the  average 
youth  is  still  immature  and  that  his  convictions  and  ideals  are  at  best 
Still  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  If,  therefore,  bis  religious  train- 
ing is  allowed  to  stop  short  at  this  stage,  he  is  bound  to  suffer  from  ar- 
rested spiritual  development,  and  is  in  sore  danger  of  losing  his  faith 
altogether  and  with  the  loss  of  faith  of  becoming  the  victim  of  ruinous 
vices.  In  other  words,  the  process  of  religions  instruction  and  'training, 
if  it  is  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  a  rich  and  full  religious  life,  nnut 
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Dot  cease  with  the  high  Bchool  age,  but  mnet  be  continued  through  the 
«ntir«  college  coune. 

I  understand  qiiit«  nell  that  this  ia  b;  do  means  so  simple  and  eaaj 
a  matter  as  ia  sometimes  aaaumed.  For  college  atudenta,  though  ttUI 
immature,  are  not  children,  and  are  apt  to  resent  nhat  they  regard  as 
unwarranted  interference  with  their  personal  freedom.  To  impose  ideals 
upon  them  ia  therefore  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  task.  I  am  not 
fet  ready  to  concede,  however,  that  it  is  an  impossible  task.  Such  a 
conclusion  would  lead  me  to  despair  in  regard  to  the  future  of  enr 
civilization,  because  it  would  mean  the  breaking  down  of  our  educational 
system  at  its  most  vital  point.  Instead,  therefore,  of  surrendering  in 
the  face  of  a  serious  difficulty,  our  Christian  colleges  should  gird  them- 
selvee  to  meet  a  sublime  opportunity.  The  progress  of  civilization  and 
religion  in  the  past  has  been  largely  due  to  the  heroic  labors  of  men 
who,  having  faith  in  Ood  and  believing  that  what  ought  to  be  done 
somehow  may  be  done,  have  dared  the  impossible. 

It  would  be  impertinent  for  me  to  undertake  to  offsr  suggestions  to 
college  authorities  as  to  how  they  are  to  work  out  the  hard  problem 
of  educating  students  in  religion  and  morals.  Two  or  three  things,  how- 
ever, are  so  apparent  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  tliem  in 
passing.  (1)  Those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  college 
management  must  recognixe  religious  training  as  a  providential  obliga- 
tion, which  they  can  afford  neither  to  ignore  nor  to  treat  aa  a  mere 
side  bsae,  bnt  to  which  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  give  the  most  earnest 
and  emphatic  attention.  (2)  They  must  eee  to  it  that  the  raen  who  com- 
pose college  faculties  are  broad-minded,  clear-visioned  Christian  leaders. 
I  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  the  requirement  of  narrow 
dogmatic  tests  for  those  who  teach  in  our  Church  schools;  but  because 
I  regard  religion  as  the  most  important  of  human  interests,  I  do  not 
believe  that  irreligious  or  non-religious  men,  whatever  may  be  their 
intellectual  equipment,  should  be  selected  to  become  the  teachers  and 
guides  of  youth.  For,  since  religion  is  a  life  and  not  a  creed,  it  most 
me  communicated  rather  than  taught.  No  institution  can  be  depended 
on  to  develop  the  religious  life  of  students  that  is  not  pervaded  throng^ 
and  through  by  a  wholesome  religious  spirit,  and  the  only  way  to  make 
meh  an  institution  is  by  filling  the  faculty  with  men  whose  very  I'vee 
bear  witness  to  the  reality  and  worth  of  spiritual  veritiee. 

n 

But  the  Christian  college  should  do  more  than  simply  continue  the 
process  of  religious  training  begun  in  the  home  and  the  Sunday-school 
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CoUege  men  are  declaring  just  now  that  the  one  eompTelieiiBive  end  of  all 
edncation  is  social  efficiencj.  But  do  training  for  social  aerviee  can 
afford  to  neglect  the  greatest  of  all  social  and  socializing  forcea.  In 
order  that  a  man  nuij  be  in  the  highest  sense  efficient  aa  a  social 
being,  he  must  not  only  be  deeply  religious,  but  must  also  be  definitely 
prepared  for  particular  lines  of  religions  activity. 

This  thought  might  be  applied  in  many  directions,  but  I  shall  confine 
my  attention  to  the  one  specific  illustration  that  bears  directly  upon  the 
point  I  am  endeavoring  to  establish.  Among  the  various  activities  of 
the  Church  today  there  ia  perhaps  no  other  that  is  so  important  as  the 
religions  training  of  childhood,  and  the  only  organised  agency  for  such 
training  that  is  completely  at  the  command  of  the  Church  ia  Qie  Sunday- 
school.  "The  decline  of  the  home,"  saya  Dr.  Cope,  "and  under  full 
Christian  ideals  the  necessary  separation  between  Church  and  State, 
has  left  to  this  single  institution  practically  all  popular  instruction  in 
religion  whether  conceived  of  as  history,  philosophy  or  principles  of  liv- 
ing. It  is  the  one  inatitntion  governed  by  the  Churches  which  may  be 
properly  called  the  school  of  character."  Surely  then,  if  the  single 
eemprehensive  aim  of  education  is  social  efficiency,  college  training  ought 
lo  include  preparation  for  leadership  in  this  most  important  field  of 
social  service.  The  young  men  and  women  graduating  from  our  Chris- 
tian schools  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  carry  forth  with  them  that  sense 
of  the  value  of  human  life  and  that  passion  for  service  which  only 
profound  and  vital  religious  conviction  can  produce.  They  ought  further 
to  understand  that  in  aiding  in  the  moral  and  religious  development  of 
childhood  they  may  help  humani^  with  a  diieetnese,  with  an  imme- 
diateness  that  is  possible  nowhere  else.  And  finally  they  ought  to  he 
equipped  with  such  specific  information  and  training  as  is  required  to 
fit  them  for  this  important  field  of  service.  They  ought  to  understand 
child  nature  and  how  to  deal  with  it  and  to  be  thoroughly  instructed  in 
regard  to  the  significance  of  the  Sunday-school,  its  educational  function 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  operation. 

Upon  our  ability  to  work  out  and  put  into  practice  seme  such  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  religious  edncation  as  Z  have  outlined,  wUI  in  large 
measure  depend  our  success  in  building  np  the  kiilgdom  of  God  on  earth, 
and  in  such  an  undertaking  the  Christian  college  must  neeeBsarily  be  an 
important  factor. 
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THB  NEXT  THmaS  IN  BELIOIOU8  EDUCATION 

Bkv.  B.  8.  WiHCHiSTn,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  next  thin^  io  B«IigioiiB  Edneation  grow  out  of  tbe  present  thingi. 
And  flrat  one  maj  call  attention  to  the  general  eitaation  in  ediKation. 
Our  American  edneational  ■jtteni — which  is  still  an  experiment — sneceedi 
in  providing  the  great  mass  of  the  people  with  the  elements  of  learning. 

These  pupils  who  constitnte  the  mass  of  our  school  attendants  get  modi 
besides  information  in  tbe  course  of  their  education.  Thej  get  ideals  of 
eitiienship,  the?  get  a  training  in  demoeracj,  through  association  with 
their  fellows,  through  contact  npon  the  plajgronnd,  the  school  societies 
and  other  activities. 

This  American  plan  of  education  is  impremlTe  alike  in  its  elBcieneiea 
and  its  silences — its  effleiencf  of  curriculum,  equipment  and  personality; 
its  silence  upon  matters  of  formal  instruction  in  ethics  and  in  religion. 
The  truth  is,  we  have  set  for  enraelves  the  ideal  of  freedom;  we  have 
consistently  held  that  the  most  precious  aspect  of  freedom  is  freedom  in 
religion ;  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  adopt  tbe  German,  the  French  or  the 
English  method  of  public  instruction  in  ethics  and  religion  and  still  be 
true  to  our  ideab  of  freedom;  and  we  have  not  yet  found  any  other 
way  to  teach  religion  effectively. 

I.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  of  pressing  importance,  is  for  us  to 
realise  just  bow  large  a  task  this  is,  for  voluntary  agencies  to  undertake 
to  supply  to  all  the  yooth  of  this  country  the  religious  element  in 
education. 

For  years  ne  have  wrestled  with  the  difficulty.  "The  Bible  in  the 
Public  Schools"  has  been  suggested  as  a  solution,  but  the  door  which,  at 
times  has  swung  partly  open,  has  lately  been  slammed  more  tightly  shut. 
We  want  a  better  crop  of  men  and  women  in  society,  in  business,  in 
politics,  everywhere,  hot  we  may  not  soon  expect  to  get  tbem  throngh 
Bible  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

We  have  turned  in  anxiety  toward  the  home.  But  the  home  influence 
KmnB  itself  to  be  disintegrating  before  our  eyes.  The  economic  and 
social  conditions  which  separate  parent  from  child,  which  intmde  upon 
the  common  family  meal  and  the  old-time  family  worship,  the  thirst 
for  pleasure  which  makes  holidays  of  holy  days,  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  unrest  and  uncertainty,  the  tendency  to  leave  all  education  to 
epecialista,  are  not  making  the  home  more  effective  as  an  educative  fores 
in  religion,  but  the  contrary. 

The  church  remains,  as  tbe  one  institntion  able  to  supply  this  need. 
The  church  may  be  regarded  as  the  repoeitory  of  religion,  the  cradle 
of  faith.    Tbe  church,  moreover  in  this  country,  is  in  bumony  with  our 
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democratic  ideeb.  We  believe  in  the  freedom  of  faith  and  the  freedom 
of  conscience,  uid  that  is  irhj  we  do  not  hare  a  state  church,  and  do 
have  BO  mtaiy  denominations.  The  church  ia  a  T0lnst&i7  agency;  it  can 
compel  no  man  to  worehip,  no  andience  to  listen,  no  ehUd  to  learn.  It  e&o 
only  impel  men  to  right  deeds  bf  its  appeal  to  the  authority  of  con- 
science ;  it  can  only  attract  children  to  its  teaching  by  making  that  teach- 
ing BO  clear,  so  pertinent,  so  sympathetic,  that  the  daily  round  of  child 
experience  becomes  luminoos  with  love  and  transfused  with  hope. 

8.  The  time  has  now  come  for  the  church  to  accept  its  fall  measure 
of  respon«bility  for  the  task  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  perma- 
nent welfare,  the  supplying  of  such  instruction  as,  along  with  the  educa- 
tion provided  by  the  State,  will  give  us  a  body  of  citizens  not  only 
American  but  Christian. 

This  task  is  too  large  for  the  family  alone  to  cope  with,  it  is  too  large 
for  any  single  community,  the  agency  must  be  as  wide-spread  as  the 
nation,  yet  as  localized  and  immediate  and  umfied  as  the  public  school. 
The  Sunday-school  is  the  nucleus  of  this  agency,  but  it  is  at  preeent 
inadequate. 

The  eleai  grasp  of  the  real  mission  of  the  Sunday-school,  in  its  en- 
tirety, will  tend  to  make  it  more  efFectivo.  Onr  General  Secretary 
reports  the  total  Sunday-school  enrollment  of  North  America  as  at 
preeent  consisting  of  16,61T,3S0,  showing  a  net  gain  of  over  a  million  * 
and  a  half  for  the  three  years  just  closed.  He  also  reports  1,193,422 
conversions  during  the  same  period.  But  this  is  a  big  country  and  totals 
seem  large.  Lest  we  should  be  over-complacent  in  onr  success  hs 
also  reminds  us  that  "there  are  more  youth  of  school  age  who  are  not 
enrolled  in  any  Sunday-echool  than  there  are  enrolled  in  all  our  Sunday- 
schools."  Moreover,  that  it  is  more  often  the  rule  than  otherwise  that 
a  Snnday-Bchool  ia  actually  smaller  than  the  church  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. In  other  words,  we  have  not  yet  half  touched  our  task  of  leaven- 
ing the  nation  with  religious  education,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  we 
are  gaining  on  the  growing  population. 

We  must  have  etstisties  for  each  community,  like  those  gathered  for 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  reveal  the  fact  that  in  that  city  i&  per  cent, 
only  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  enrolled  in  any  kind  of  Sunday- 
school,  Protostant,  Soman  Catholic,  Hebrew  or  otherwise,  and  only  38 
per  cent,  actually  attending  upon  an  average  Sunday.  On  the  other  hand, 
SI  par  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  attend  day  school  in  New  York. 
We  need  to  know  definitely  in  each  community  joet  how  many  and  what 
children  are  as  yet  untouched  by  religious  teaching. 

Consider  next  the  comparative  attention  which  we  pay  to  religions,  as 
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compared  with  the  rat  of  ednc&tioii,  as  indicated  in  the  anuiunt  of  time 
expended.  We  have  about  one-half  hour  per  week  for  actual  instnietioii 
in  the  Sondaj-Bchool,  which  comprisee  for  manj  cIiildreD  all  their  in- 
Btniction  in  religion.  If  the  child  iB  fairlj  regular  he  receives  fortf- 
eight  half,  or  twentj-four  hours  of  iustTUctioc  in  a  j^ear.  If  he  remains 
for  fourteen  ^earB  in  Sonda^'School  this  IB  an  equivalent  of  two  weeks  of 
religious  instructioii,  spread  over  the  entire  period  of  jouth,  in  little  half- 
hour,  weeklj  bite. 

We  devote  1,063  hours  to  mathematics,  an  equivalent  of  fortj-one  years 
of  Suudaj-school  instruction,  364  hours  to  writing,  an  equivalent  of 
fourteen  years  of  Sunday-school  instruction. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment  we  note  a  similar  contrast. 

When  the  church,  through  the  Sunday-school,  comprehends  fully  its 
task,  it  will  provide  B3  adequately  for  the  leadership  and  encouragonent 
of  the  large  and  resourceful  school  as  for  the  small  and  Btmggling  school 
It  nill  realize  that  progress  comes  largely  through  imitation  and  that 
strong  schools  are  the  inspiration  of  the  weak.  When  that  day  comes  it 
will  probably  provide  not  one  or  two  systems  of  lessons  for  an  entire 
country,  but  several  systema — as  many,  in  fact,  as  are  needed  to  suit  the 
varying  conditions  in  the  schools.  Not  only  will  lessons  be  constructed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child,  but  Bystems  of  lessons  to  meet  the 
needs  of  different  kinds  of  schools. 

Such  ideals  will  develop  the  skilled  leader  and  teacher.  At  least  one 
person  is  needed  in  each  community  who  understands  just  how  large  and 
pressing  is  this  task  of  religious  education  and  who  is  resourceful  enough 
to  work  it  out  locally.  We  must  took  to  our  colleges  for  leaders,  to  our 
universities  and  t«  our  theological  seminaries.  These  must  supply  to  tba 
churches,  through  their  departments  of  biblical  literature  and  history,  de- 
partments of  education  and  philosophy,  those  who  are  expert  In  religious 
education,  ministers  who  are  teachers  and  can  train  other  teachers, 
directors  of  religious  education,  heads  of  departments,  etc. 

When  we  have  begun  on  these  things  we  may  find  that  much  more  time 
is  available  for  religious  instruction  than  is  now  the  case,  and  that  much 
less  of  it  is  wasted. 

What,  then,  ars  the  next  things  in  religious  educationt 

I.  The  realization  of  the  magnitude  and  the  peculiar  significance  nf 
the  task  in  this  country. 

II.  The  acceptance  by  the  church,  through  the  Sunday-school,  of  it> 
full  responsibility. 

III.  The  formulation  of  the  aim  of  religions  education,  in  tenna  both 
comprehensive  and  personal. 
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rV.  The  iwiiseqneiit  hnmanizing  of  the  Sundaj-Bchool,  empbasiziiig 
itf  peraoDal  elementa  and  enriching  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  nhile 
MinimiiiDg  conformity  to  type  and  method  aad  securing  wide  adaptabilitj 
to  differiiig  needs  and  cocditioas. 

V.  The  coordinating,  into  one  Bjstem,  or  curriculum  of  instruction,  of 
all  edncational  agencies  or  societies  withia  the  local  church;  and  the  co- 
ordination with  the  chnreb  of  all  other  accessory  agencies  of  education. 

VL  The  making  of  adequate  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  espeeiallj  of  leaders  in  all  branches  of  religious  education. 

VII.  To  this  end,  the  sopport  of  religions  education  by  the  church 
upon  the  same  generouB  basiB  as  the  r^t  of  education,  providing  ade- 
quate equipment. 


IBAOHEB  TRAIHINa  CONTZOENOBS 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1911. 
Bbv.  H.  M.  HAUUt,  D.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenk.,  Chaibuah,  Intibkatiokai. 

COUHITTEE    ON    EDUCATION,    PBESIDINQ. 

TEACHER  TBAININQ  AS  IT  IS 

Beports  of  Fiogiea)  and  Surver  of  Conditions. 

Canada. 

Bev.  a  T.  Bartlett,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Secretary,  Board  of  Sanday  Schools, 
Methodist  Chnrch  in  Canada.  "We  believe  in  going  ou  to  perfection 
aud  are  going  that  way,  but  we  are  going  slowly.  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  are  doing  splendidly.  Quebec 
is  always  hard  because  of  the  dominant  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
There  are  few  workers  there,  but  those  are  working  hard.  Ontario  has 
a  Teacher  Training  Secretary  giving  part  time  to  the  work.  West  of 
Ontario  the  four  great  Provinces  are  beginning  to  take  up  Teacher 
Training  and  are  doing  splendid  work.  Teacher  Training  in  Canada 
has  recently  received  an  impetus  by  the  introduction  of  the  Canadian 
First  Standard  Course  Teacher  Training  text-book.  One  of  the  most 
eneonraging  features  is  the  increased  interest  among  the  ministers  of 
the  churches  in  this  work." 

Bev.  J.  C.  Bobertson,  Toronto,  Ont.,  General  Secretary,  Committee  on 
Sabbath  Schools,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada:  "Ten  years  ago  the 
Presbyterian  Church  prepared  a  Teacher  Training  course  of  its  own- 
It  was  taken  up  in  a  general  way.  About  two  years  ago  it  was  thought 
best  to  have  a  First  Standard  Course,  and  such  a  course  was  prepared 
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by  ft  joint  committee  repTMeuting  the  denominatioiis  in  CanadA  and  tbe 
WTeral  Prorinei&l  AMOciatioua.  This  plan  is  prettj  nearij  id«al.  Tb» 
eominittee  of  the  deDominations  eoiiperatea  with  the  eommittee  of  tbe 
proTineial  aegoeiatianB,  ao  we  are  at  all  tinea  promoting  the  geneiat 
nork,  and  ea«h  at  the  same  time  promoting  bii  own.  In  the  Presbj- 
terian  Chareh  in  Canada  ne  have  250  cUsmb  with  about  2,000  enrollment. 
We  prepare  our  own  ezaminationa  and  provide  oor  own  eertiflcatee  and 
diplomas.  In  addition  t«  thia  the  general  Teacher  Training  baa  some 
special  feataree.  In  Ontario  the  Normal  Schools  make  provision  of 
one  hour  per  week  for  religioos  instruction.  Oor  Deaconneeses  s» 
required  to  take  a  coarse  in  Bunday-school  methods.  In  two  of  the 
theological  seminariea  all  students  ere  required  to  take  two  hours  of 
pedagogy. ' ' 

Bev.  H.  F.  Kenny,  Calgary,  Alberta,  General  Secretary.  "Teaeher 
Training  is  being  pushed  to  a  considerable  extent  tbroDghont  the  West. 
Everywhere  I  emphasise  tke  fact  that  every  Sunday-school  should  have 
a  training  class  amoog  tbe  young  people.  We  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Summer  Schools  are  needed  to  give  force  to  the  work,  lliii 
year  we  are  holding  six  schools.  The  outlook  for  Alberta  is  very  bright 
and  we  are  Bq>ecting  great  things  in  the  future." 

Eastkbm  and  Cehtru.  States. 

Sev.  Chaj.  A.  Oliver,  York,  Pa.,  StaU  Teacher  Training  Saperin- 
tendent.  "Success  in  Teacher  Training  ia  waiting  for  anyone  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  Ten  years  ago  we  could  not  And  ISO  people  in  oni  state 
who  were  pursuing  a  regular  Teacher  Training  course.  This  year  then 
will  be  not  lees  tlian  2,800  gradnatee.  In  the  year  closing  Jane  lit 
tliere  were  12,200  new  students.  We  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
character  of  the  students.  A  good  many  ministers  are  parsuing  tbe 
elementary  course.  Our  classes  average  ten  people.  We  have  laid  a  good 
deal  of  emphasis  on  the  class  in  the  school  that  takes  only  the  Teacher 
Training  course.  Six  or  seven  of  our  colleges  and  Normal  Schools  are 
using  our  approved  Teacher  Training  coarse.  There  is  a  keen  relish  IM 
this  work  in  onr  Sunday  Schools." 

On  motion,  the  Chairman  appointed  the  following  as  a  Qxanittee 
on  Besolutions  for  Becommendatioos  for  Teaclier  Training:  Bev.  S.  T. 
Bartlett,  Bev.  C.  A.  Oliver,  Miss  Lillian  U.  Bobertson,  Dr.  W.  B.  Sailey, 
Dr.  C.  S.  Albert,  and  Dr.  David  Q.  Downey. 

Prof,  a  H.  Onmey,  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  State  Teacher  Training 
Superintendent.  "I  must  say  that  so  far  as  I  can  see  the  work  ii  in 
a  very  hopeful  state.    We  have  had  Teacher  Training  in  Michigan  fis' 
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the  IsBt  twen^  yean.  We  have  had  some  diseouiaging  featoreB  becavM 
of  chuigea  in  the  snpeiriBors.  The  idea  aovr  ia  to  carry  on  as  aggTesslve 
campaign." 

Prof.  A.  M.  Locker,  St.  Paul,  Mian.,  General  Secretary.  "It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  forty  per  cent,  of  oar  population  is  foreign 
and  of  denominations  whose  edncatioDol  policy  is  different  from  that  of 
the  orgasiced  State  Association.  Six  years  ago,  I  think  there  vere 
twelve  gradnatee  in  the  State.  The  last  year,  from  April  1st  to  April 
1st,  3,750  took  the  work  and  500  graduated.  The  Conn^  SnpeiintsndentB 
are  doing  good  work.  Everywhere  pastors  are  taking  bold.  The  thing 
that  is  SDCceeding  roost  and  getting  flue  growth  is  the  making  of  a 
permanent  department  in  the  Sunday-school  for  Teacher  Training." 

SOUTHEBN   StATKS. 

Bev.  H.  M.  namill,  NashvOle,  Tenn.,  Superintendent,  Training  Work, 
Uethodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  Sonth.  "The  Preebyterian  Church  of  the 
South  is  famishing  a  stndy  course  that  is  being  generallj  nsed  by  the 
Preibyteriana  throughout  the  South.  In  the  Baptist  Chnrch  for  seTeral 
years  th^  have  been  poshing  Teacher  Training.  The  Christian  (Dis- 
ciple) people  of  the  South  are  aggressive  in  their  training.  Tho 
Episcopal  church  is  more  closely  affiliated  with  the  organised  work  than 
anywhere  in  tlie  North,  and  they  are  doing  excellent  work  in  that 
respect.  The  Methodist  Church  in  the  South,  I  think  I  can  say  it,  had 
the  flrst  department  of  Teacher  Training,  and  has  at  present  something 
over  15,000  students.  The  LonisriUs  Southern  Baptist  Seminary,  the 
Vaodeibilt  Union  Seminary  at  Nashville,  and  the  Theological  Department 
of  the  Christian  Church  at  Lexington  have  made  provision  for  this 
work." 

Western  States. 

MisB  Lillian  M.  Robertson  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  Teacher  Training 
Superintendent,  Eastern  Washington  Association,  gave  a  report  of 
progresa  in  the  Inland  Empire.  Though  the  work  is  rather  new,  good 
progress  baa  been  made.  A  good  deal  of  the  work  has  been  done  in 
Union  clasaea,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  in  this  district. 

Dr.  0.  A.  Bangs,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  Teacher  Training  Superintendent, 
Northern  California  Association.  "Organized  Teacher  Training  is  just 
twenty-one  years  old.  In  California  we  were  a  little  late  in  starting. 
We  are  conservative.  Five  years  ago  the  first  class  graduated  in  the 
state.  Immediately  the  Califomians  began  taking  stock  in  the  claims 
on  the  Teacher  Training  line.    Since  then  we  have  been  pushing  bard. 
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It  is  tbe  First  Standard  Course  that  is  getting  people  interested  in 
Teacher  Traiiiing.  Te&cherH  are  taking  np  the  work  and  m  are  the 
pastors. ' ' 

Bev.  F.  W.  Emerson,  Los  Angeles,  Callfomia,  Teacher  Training 
Superintendent,  Southern  California  Association.  "One  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  Teacher  Training  has  been  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  pastors  in  this  work.  Teacher  Training  out  here  ia  prneticallj 
the  worli  of  the  International  Asaoeiatiou.  It  maj  be  necessarj  to 
change  this,  but  I  believe  that  nhen  this  nork  is  divided  denomination' 
ally  it  wiU  be  &  sad  day  for  Teacher  Training.  We  need  the  work  of  the 
denominations,  but  through  the  International  Association.  We  have  had 
some  large  classes.  I  admit  that  the  spectacular  most  be  avoided  in 
this  aa  in  other  work,  yet  anyone  will  agree  that  there  is  an  enthusiasm 
in  numbers  and   it   ia  our  work  to  in^^reaae  the  efBciency  of   men  and 


Mr.  E.  C.  Knapp,  Spokane,  Wash.,  General  Secretary.  "Conditions 
in  the  Inland  Empire  are  much  different  from  those  in  the  Eastern 
states-  We  have  about  800  Sunday  Schools  in  onr  territory.  Three 
years  ago  at  Louisville,  Eastern  Washington  did  not  report  a  single 
graduate.  We  have  had  681  graduates  within  the  last  three  years. 
During  the  last  year  many  of  the  denominations  have  been  using  their 
own  text-books,  and  are  forging  ahead.  Forty-flve  per  cent,  of  onr 
Teacher  Training  leaders  are  pastors,  which  speaks  well  for  the  future 
of  the  Inland  Empire." 

The  Field  at  Laboe. 

Dr.  Alexander  Henry,  Philadelphia,  Secretary,  Sunday  School  Work, 
Presbyterian  Church.  "The  Presbfterian  Church  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  up  Teacher  Training.  For  this  awakening  of  interest  we  are 
indebted  to  the  International  Sunday  School  Association.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  give  this  testimony  at  the  present  time.  We  should  accept 
all  the  help  the  International  Association  can  give  us.  This  is  a  work 
that  requires  time,  skill  and  patience.  It  is  desirous  that  the  denomina- 
tion and  the  International  Associatlou  shall  work  together  to  train 
workers  in  all  of  our  Sunday  Schools.  Each  denomination  should  pre- 
pare and  select  its  own  text-book.  Certainly  we  have  reason  to  rejoice 
in  the  progress  we  have  made.    Evidence  of  this  is  seen  on  every  hand." 

Di.  D.  Q.  Downey,  Chicago,  Dlinois,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Board 
of  Sunday  Schools,  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbnrch.  "There  are  two  or 
three  very  encouraging  features  in  the  survey  of  Teacher  Training. 
First,  the  change  of  attitude  of  the  Theological  Seminaries.     I  am 
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pereonslly  CDDvioced  this  is  a  eaose  for  great  gratitude.  The  second 
encouTBging  featare  ta  the  change  of  attitude  of  our  pastors.  Oar 
pastors  are  realizing,  as  perhaps  never  before,  the  signiSeance  of  tbe 
Sundaj  School  movement  and  the  necessitj  for  training  the  leaders. 
Third;  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  many  schools  to  put  an  officer 
in  charge  of  the  Teacher  Training  work  soraetiiues  called  an  educational 
director,  in  other  schools  a  Teacher  Traiuing  director.  I  have  aleo 
two  criticisms  to  make.  First;  much  as  we  have  accomplished,  I 
find  in  correspondence  with  a  groat  number  of  teachers  that  only  a 
small  percentage  have  taken  any  kind  of  training.  Second;  that  many 
of  OUT  8tat«  Secretaries  and  Teacher  Training  Secretaries  either  do 
not  know,  or  knowing  do  not  understand,  or  knowing  and  understanding 
do  not  have  any  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Teacher  Training  plans 
of  the  International  Association.  I  confess  to  a  distinct  disappointment 
because  of  the  utter  disregard  of  these  plans  by  D>any  of  the  workers. 
But  we  hare  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  growing  interest  of  this 
phase  of  the  work. ' ' 

Dr.  W,  B.  Smiley,  Canonsbnrg,  Pa.,  Secretary,  De[>artment  of  Sunday- 
school  Work,  United  Presbyterian  Church.  "As  Secretary  of  our  own 
Church,  I  have  seen  little  bnt  encouragement  in  the  Teacher  Training 
movement.  In  the  past  we  have  not  appreciated  the  value  of  the  work 
commissioned  to  us.  We  have  not  realized  the  importance  of  preparation. 
We  have  not  come  to  understand  that  it  will  not  do  to  be  without 
training.  I  believe  it  is  a  more  difficult  proposition  to  teach  a  class  of 
boys  ten  or  twelve  years  old  than  to  preach  a  sermon.  In  our  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries  the  work  is  being  taken  up.  Some  of  our 
schools  are  planning  to  make  the  Teacher  Training  class  perpetual." 

Dr.  C.  S.  Albert,  Editor,  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia. 
"Hy  observation  ia  that  the  Teacher  Training  work  is  just  began. 
Since  publishing  our  book  in  the  last  year  we  have  sold  from  three  to 
five  thousand,  showing  how  large  a  proportion  of  our  teachers  are  willing 
to  take  up  Teacher  Training.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  what  we  are; 
we  want  to  do  better  things.  The  outlook  to  ns  is  most  encouraging." 
The  Place  or  Missions  ih  Tbachea  Tounino 

Bev.  William  A.  Brown,  International  Missionary  Superintendent. 
"The  aim  of  the  Uisslonary  Department  of  the  International  Sunday- 
school  Association  is  the  Christianization  of  America  and  the  S  van  get  i- 
zation  of  the  World.  The  world  wiU  be  evangelized  in  that  generation 
in  which  the  Christian  teachers  of  its  yonth  determine  it  shall  be  done. 
The  reason  of  the  failure  of  missionary  teaching  is  because  of  the  teach- 
er's ignorance  of  the  subject.    We  have  not  yet  realized,  as  we  shall 
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gome  A»y,  that  the  eTangelization  of  the  norid  rests  with  the  toKhen, 
and  that  they  mnet  realize  that  the  Book  the;  teach  ie  a  missionu; 
book." 

TEACHEE  TEAINING  AS  IT  SHOUUJ  BE 
Alms  iM  Ideala. 
The  Fibst  Btandabd  Cotmar— Is  It  Adaptid  to  Pkisent  NsiDst 
Bev.  J.  C.  Bobertsou,  Toronto,  Ontario.    ' '  I  speak  for  thoee  taking  Dp 
the  Canadian  Firat  Standard  Coarse.    Does  it  meet  the  lequiremeDtsI 
I  have  no  heeitatioD  in  anawering  most  emphatically  in  the  afSrmatiT& 
The  Fint  Standard  Course  meets  the  preBent  needs  in  Canada  so  far  is 
I  nnderstand  them.    Young  people  who  have  grown  np  in  the  Sanda;- 
Bebool,  taking  the  Uniform  leeaons,  do  not  know  the  Bible  very  well,  and 
they  need  a  eourBe  as  simple  and  plain  as  the  lessons  in  the  First  Stand- 
ard Course.     It   is  meeting  the  needs  of  a  very  lai^   number  of  om 
young  people  today.    We  must  meet  them  and  help  them  just  where  Ihcj 
are;  later  give  them  something  mote  advanced." 
What  SBOin.D  Be  the  Content  or  the  Advanced  Standabd  Coubse  is 
Teaches  TsAiNiNat 
Henry  H.  Meyer,  D.  D.,  New  York  City,  Associate  Editor,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Sunday-school  Publications.     "We  are  coming  to  nndeistaad 
that  our  entire  Sunday-school  work  is  one  of  serious  edncational  effort, 
as  well  sa  of  religious  importance.     The  ueceBsity  of   advancement  in 
the   case  of  so-called   Advanced   Standard   Course   in   Teacher  Training 
seems  to  ns  imperative. 

Changes  Advocated: 

1.  Pre  Beqaisitee:  The  Bible  study  worli  for  the  Intermediate  grades 
of  the  new  Graded  Lesson  courses  and  the  First  Standard  Courw  in 
Teacher  Training,  or  their  equivalents. 

2.  Put  the  requirements  of  the  Advanced  Standard  Course  on  a  baua 
of  College  and  Normal  School  requirements  for  one  full  year's  rendenee 
work.  That  is,  make  the  total  requirements  for  this  comae  equal  in 
qoantity  and  quality,  though  not  in  sabject  matter,  approximately  to 
one  year's  residence  work  at  a  high-class  college  or  State  Normal  Mbool. 

This  wonid  mean  about  240  hours,  or  the  equivalent  of  eight  boon 
per  week  for  thirty  weeks,  plus  certain  specified  courses  in  collatenl 
reading  with  reports  and  synopees  of  books  thus  read. 

3.  Divide  these  240  hours,  after  the  manner  of  college  graduate 
work,  between  one  major  and  two  minor  subjects,  as  follows: 

Major  Subject— Bible,    120   hours;    First   Minor   Subject— Beligiou 
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Pedagogy,  60  honrs;  Second  Minor  Subject — Elective  Coarse,  Chuicli 
Histoij,  Missions,  Christian  Ettdcs,  60  hovis.    Total  240  boun. 

For  the  satisfactory  completion  of  Bible  Study  work  in  the  Graded 
Bunday-school  CoDrses,  allow  credits  tts  follows:  Ten  honrs  each  for 
three  Intermediate  years;  fifteen  hoars  each  for  two  Senior  /ears;  not 
to  exceed  sixtj  honrs  for  both  courses. 

For  Bible  ctudj  work  done  in  college  allow  credit  hour  for  hour,  pro- 
vided that  not  taore  than  half  the  allowed  credits  shall  be  for  Old  Tes- 
tament and  not  more  than  half  for  New  Testament  work. 

For  work  done  in  college  or  normal  school  in  psychology  or  pedBgoiC 
allow  credits  hour  for  boor,  provided  that  a  minimum  of  thirty  hourt  of 
the  required  sixty  hours  in  Betigious  Pedagogy  shall  be  specifically  in 
the  field  of  Beligious  and  not  General  pedagogy. 

For  college  work  done  in  any  second  minor  subject  allow  credits  hour 
for  hour. 

Such  a  course  will  comport  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  Sun- 
day-school work  at  its  best.  It  will  challenge  the  attention,  interest  and 
eSort  of  our  best  and  strongest  young  people.  It  will  command  the 
respect  of  the  Church  and  community.  It  will  be  an  Advanced  Standard 
Teacher  Training  Conrse  worth  while. 

Thz  Piack  or  BiLiGions  Eddoatioh  di  thk  Collboe  Cuxsiouluk 
Dr.  B.  8.  Winchester,  Boston,  Educational  Secretary,  Congregational 
Sunday-school  Society.  ' '  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  we  have  oppor- 
tunities through  the  college  curriculum  of  which  I  sometimea  think  we 
have  not  availed  ourselves.  In  many  colleges  there  is  already  a  course 
in  Biblical  history  and  literature.  It  is  possible  to  find  in  this  depart- 
ment conrses  that  will  give  one  a  broad  view  of  Bible  history  and  liter- 
ature. It  is  also  possible  to  find  elective  eoorses.  What  is  needed  for 
OTir  teachers  is'  such  course  as  this,  and  in  addition  a  course  which  I 
believe  is  seldom  given,  a  course  that  will  deal  with  the  Bible  with  refer- 
ence to  its  teaching  values.  There  are  in  our  colleges  other  courses  which 
are  greatly  needed,  such  as  a  knowledge  of  the  child  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  teaching.  There  is  also  in  many  of  our  colleges  a  provi- 
sion made  for  a  study  of  education,  thus  helping  those  who  expect  to  be 
teachers  and  who  go  into  teaching  as  a  profession.  The  history  of  edu- 
cation might  be  classed  in  such  a  conrse.  There  are  in  colleges  coutbm 
of  sociology  and  history,  any  of  which  might  offer  some  special  course  on 
■ociobgy  and  church  history.  I  would  ask  the  colleges  to  bring  all  these 
studies  together  in  one  group.  Opportunity  might  also  be  given  for 
practice  teaching,  at  least  observation.     In  the  second  place  I  think  w« 
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onght  to  ask  our  denomitiatioiial  boards  to  isane  a  joint  certifieat«  with 
the  college  for  tbose  who  are  taking  this  eonrse." 

I    TaxoLOOiuL 

Prof.  Goorge  Albert  Coe,  LL.  I).,  New  York  City,  XTnion  Theological 
Seminary.  "We  have  not  yet  recognited  as  we  ought  toHhe  force  the 
pastor  is  in  tbe  So  nday -school.  The  pastor  ought  to  recognize  himielf 
as  the  head  of  the  educational  part  of  vhe  church  and  thus  the  head  of 
the  Teacher  Training  work.  He  should  not  be  a^ed  to  do  the  work,  bat 
he  ought  to  knon  what  good  Sunday-school  work  is.  In  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  v/e  give  the  stadents  a  thorough  foundation.  Oui  plan 
is  to  train  these  young  men  to  know  how  to  go  to  worh  when  they  be- 
come pastors  to  train  their  teachers  themselves.  We  tuiTe  a  Sunday- 
school  in  the  college  to  give  tbe  students  actual  practice.  This  is  ■  part 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary." 

New  Points  of  Ekfkasis 
Dr.  Bobert  P.  Shepherd,  St.  Lonis,  Department  Sunday-school  Litera- 
ture, Christian  Publishing  Co.  "It  is  not  man's  relation  to  tbe  Bible, 
but  man's  relation  to  Christ  that  determines  his  character.  The  teacher 
should  be  an  instructor  of  righteousness.  The  mother  is  the  moat  ink- 
portant  teacher  that  any  school  may  know.  It  is  in  adoleKeaee  that 
character  is  born." 

THB  COBKKSKINDENCI  CODKBE 

Dr.  D.  O.  Downey,  Chicago.  "You  can  only  train  teachers  when 
they  are  ready  and  willing  to  be  trained.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  the  class  course  is  that  of  getting  satisfactory  teachers.  Our  only 
purpose  in  developing  the  correepondeDce  course  was  to  give  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  an  opportunity  to  start  with  the  best  possible  material  at 
the  best  possible  time  for  being  trained.  Our  correspondence  course  ia 
simply  on  the  plan  of  the  Cbantanqna  course.  Since  the  beginning  of 
last  October  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  bad  something  more  than 
1,SOO  teachers  who  are  actually  engaged  in  studying  the  correspon- 

Tbx  Developubnt  or  Tbacbeb  Tkaihino  in  Bubal  Cbiibchbb 

Bev.  8.  T.  Bartlett,  Toronto,  Ontario.    "In  tbe  rural  schools  it  seems 

hardest  to  have  Teacher  Training.    There  are  many  local  conditions  thai 

make  it  difficult.    But  when  onr  Sunday-school  teachers  reaUM  they  are 
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eall«d  ot  Qod  to  teach  just  as  much  as  the  pastor  is  called  of  God  to 

preach,  thej'  will  realiEO  the  Decessity  of  preparation.  What  our  teach- 
ers need  is  not  better  plans,  hot  better  preparation." 


Prof.  M.  A.  Honline,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Dircetor  BeligioDS  Sdacation, 
United  Brethren  Church:  "If  you  would  ask  me  to  name  the  institu- 
tion which  has  exerted  the  most  influence  in  the  last  Sfteen  hundred 
years  I  should  say  'The  Christian  Church.'  If  you  would  aak  me  to 
name  the  leading  depsTtment  of  the  Church,  I  should  say  '  The  Sunday- 
school.  '  If  you  would  ask  me  to  name  the  leading  spirit  I  should  say 
"The  Sunday-school  Teacher,'  The  teacher  must  know  the  nature  and 
physical  characteristics  of  the  pnpils  be  is  to  teach." 
What  Has  Been  the  Rcbult  ot  Teacher  Training  ih  the  Lwb  OF 
Schools? 

Uiss  Lillian  M.  Bobertaon,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Teacher  Training  Super- 
intendent, Eaatem  Washington  Association;  "We  have  sought  from 
teachen  and  leaders  in  our  field  testimony  concerning  the  effect  of 
Teacher  Training  upon  the  life  of  the  Sunday-aehooL  This  questionaire 
brought  out  the  following  facts:  I.  Teacher  Trsining  Btimnlates  Bible 
study.  2.  It  renders  teachers  more  efficent.  3.  Teacher  Training  gives  its 
students  a  new  Tiaion  of  service  through  the  Sunday-school.  4.  Teacher 
Training  brings  about  intelligent  orginization  and  reasonable  methods 
of  conducting  a  schooL  5.  It  appeals  to  all  who  understand  child  life  and 
its  development.  6.  In  its  application  of  Bible  knowlegde  and  its  reach 
on  those  subjects  which  concern  working  Christianity,  Teacher  Training 
contributea  to  evangelism  in  a  larger  measure  than  any  other  one  fac- 
tor in  the  school  can  do.     7.  Teacher  Training  develops  the  individual." 

Bepobt  Ot  Specul  Committee  on  Teacher  Tkainino  CoypEsENCE 

"Your  Committee,  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  relative  to  this 
Teacher  Training  conference,  reports  as  follows: 

"1.  That  this  Department  Conference,  having  passed  in  review  the 
State  of  the  International  Field  in  Teacher  Training,  hereby  declares 
its  great  satisfaction  at  the  manifest  general  growth  of  interest  in  the 
work,  and  the  increBsed  attention  now  being  so  vividly  given  it. 

"2.  We  express  oar  confidence  in  the  management  of  this  department 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  under  the  efficent  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Eamill,  and  make  a  special  grateful  recognition  of  the  efficent  services 
of  the  devoted  Superintendent  of  Teacher  Training,  Dr.  Franklin  McBl- 
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freih,  reeognidng  as  we  do  bis  irbdom  in  leftdenhip  and  his  abundut 

"3.  We  rejoice  that  the  importance  of  the  Teacher  Training  work 
has  been  so  recognized  that  provisioo  has  been  made  in  some  theological 
seminaries  and  colleges  for  the  more  effective  trainlDg  of  tbe  fatnre 
ministr]'  of  the  ehurebes,  and  strongly  recommend  tbe  establiBhrnent  in 
eveif  such  institution  of  a  Chair  of  Religions  Pedagogy  at  the  eailieet 
possible  hour. 

"4.  This  Committee  urges  upon  all  teachers  in  our  Sunday-schools  tbe 
importance  of  completing  at  least  tbe  First  Standard  Course  of  Teacber 
Training,  and  lays  upon  pastors  and  superintendents  the  respongibility 
of  emphasizing  this  duty  to  their  teachers,  and  securing  their  attention 
to  definite  preparation  for  their  work  by  the  organization  of  classes 
wherever  possible,   otherwise  by  encouraging  individual  registration. 

"6.     That  in  order  to  make  effective  the  plans  of  work  as  agreed  to 
by  the  International  Sunday  School  Association  and  the  Sunday-school 
Council  of  Evangelical  DeDominations,  we  strongly  urge  loyalty  to  tbe 
declarations  and  snggeetiona  promulgated  by  aaid  bodies. 
"8.  T.  BAHTLETT,  Chairman, 
"ULLIAN  M.  BOBEBTSON,  Secretary." 

On  motion  tbe  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted. 
TuESDiT  Morning,  Junk  27,  1911. 
TEACHEB  TRAINING  AS  IT  MAY  BE 
Metbods  and  PUni  of  OtgaalzBtlon 

Mr.  C.  W,  Shinn,  City  Secretary,  Geveland,  Ohio,  described  the  Ad- 
vanced Teacher  Training  Institute  in  that  city.  Beginning  two  years 
ago,  with  an  enrollment  of  I5tl  teachers,  the  Institute  has  proved  buc- 
cessfnl,  and  has  done  much  to  lift  tbe  standard  of  teaching  in  that  city. 
The  Institute  meeta  once  a  week,  with  two  periode  of  leeaon  study. 
Different  inetructors  are  secured  for  each  book.  The  teaching  has  been 
of  a  high  order;  the  attendance  has  been  regular,  and  the  work  followed 
with  great  care.  The  regular  Advanced  Course  of  study  baa  been  fol- 
lowed. In  addition  to  this,  a  Superintendents'  section  and  specializa- 
tion in  story-telling  have  proved  very  interesting  features  of  tbe  Insd- 

Mr.  Carleton  E.  Ball,  Washington,  D.  C,  Teacher  Training  Superin- 
tendent for  the  District,  placed  emphasis  upon  tbe  study  of  the  Bible 
itself.  He  ezpressed  the  fear  that  many  classes  were  merely  studying 
about  the  Bible,  following  the  pages  of  a  text-book  and  answering  quea- 
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tions  found  in  the  book,  and  were  not  becoming  f&miliaT  with  the  Bible 
itself.  He  insisted  that  it  it  impoaaible  to  find  strong  teachers  wbo  will 
get  joj  ont  of  their  teaching  unless  they  become  faithful  Bible  Btudenta. 
The  teacher  who  neglects  the  Bible  will  fail  in  the  highest  essentials  of 
teaching. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Moore,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  State  Teacher  Training  Su- 
perintendent, deeeribed  the  Teacher  Training  work  in  connection  with 
the  verj  large  and  auecesaful  Oraded  Union  in  her  citj,  and  spoke  of 
the  rapid  advance  of  Teacher  Training  througbont  Alabama. 

Dr.  O.  A.  Bangs,  Santa  Ctue,  Calif.,  made  a  plea  for  an  Internationa) 
Alnmni  Association.  He  spoke  of  the  earefol  organization  of  the  Alumni 
Association  in  California  and  its  valne  to  the  promotion  of  the  work. 
Many  of  the  new  clasBes  have  been  formed  through  the  influences  of  the 
teachers  who  bad  finished  the  course,  and  their  testimonies  had  been  of 
great  Talue  in  inducing  others  to  begin  the  work.  Those  present  at  the 
conference  expressed  their  approval  of  the  plans  for  an  International 
Organization,  uniting  the  Aluroni  Associations  of  the  States;  and  the 
International  Office  was  pledged  to  advance  this  plan  as  rapidly  as  poa- 

SuKDAY  School  Tg&chxrs  and  Pebsokai,  Relwiovs  Work 
A.  L.  PhlUipe,  D.  D.,  Biebmond,  Va.,  General  Superintendent  Sunday- 
school  Work,  Presbyterian  Church,  South.  "For  many  yean  we  have 
been  very  busy  with  the  details  of  organisation  and  equipment.  Quite 
recently  we  have  been  absorbed  in  making  standards  for  courses  of  study. 
In  all  these  matters  the  great  essentials  have  been  agreed  upon.  Now 
there  is  need  of  power,  real  vital  spiritual  power  to  get  the  machine  in 
motion  and  to  produce  results.  Most  gratifying  and  encouraging  results 
have  been  reached  in  the  matter  of  technical  training  of  teachers.  The 
next  step  undoubtedly  is  in  the  direction  of  more  effective  training  for 
personal  work.  Tlie  development  of  the  personality  of  the  pupil  must 
remain  the  highest  object  in  view.  To  become  winners  of  souls  in  the 
fullest  possible  sense  must  ultimately  become  the  passion  of  every  teacher 
before  the  highest  results  can  be  attained.  Every  teacher  ought  to 
have  at  his  tongue's  end  a  few  direct  quotations  from  God's  Book  that 
in  Ood's  way  and  in  God's  true  time  may  help  to  remove  all  tbe  difficul- 
ties and  objections  an  boneet  inquirer  may  make.  Then  prayer  is  a 
mighty  power  in  reaching  tbe  very  inmost  recesses  of  the  pupil's  life. 
We  need  a  fresh  study  of  the  power  of  intercessory  prayer. ' ' 
The  School  or  Mbfhode  in  Snions  and  Winter 
Bev.  E.  W.  Halpenny,  B.  D.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  General  Seeretary. 
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"The  School  of  Hethoda  differs  from  Convention  uid  Institute  in  that 
it  is  an  organized  effort  to  train  workers  b;  special  instmctora,  execut- 
ing a  carefully  and  BTStematically  planned  course  of  study  within  the 
limits  of  a  short  period.  The  School  in  summer  has  the  advantage  of 
more  leisure  for  many  people,  possible  recreation,  and  economy  as  to 
light  and  heat.  The  School  in  winter,  notwithstanding  its  difficult;  in 
the  adjustment  to  hours  of  business  and  public  school  demands,  offers 
the  attraction  of  the  more  intense  spirit,  as  people  are  engaged  in  their 
daily  tasks  at  high  pressure.  It  calls  together  the  Snndaj-sebool  teach- 
ers and  etudenta  in  one  city  and  the  uplift  is  felt  more  directly  in  the 
local  schools. ' ' 

How  TO  Sectjee  Teachers  or  Teachebs 
Bev.  Chas.  A,  Oliver,  York  Pa.:  "Prepare  the  way  by  impressing  the 
Sunday-school  and  the  entire  church  with  the  greatness  of  Sunday-school 
work.  Show  bow  great  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  and  how 
much  traiaing  is  needed.  Prayerfully  hunt  for  the  most  available  per- 
son for  the  leadership  of  a  class.  Secure  the  best  equipped  teacher  within 
reach.  Remember,  however,  that  ability  to  teach  is  not  the  only  quali' 
flcation  needed;  consecration,  patience,  sympathy  and  tact  are  also  re- 
quired. If  a  trained  teacher  is  not  available,  use  the  best  qualified 
leader  you  can  find.  Our  colleges  and  theological  seminaries  caji  do  a 
large  work  in  training  teachers  of  teachers.  Special  classes  should  be 
organized  in  ovr  larger  cities  for  the  training  of  leaders  of  trsining 


Bev.  E.  Morris  Pergnason,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Saperintendent  of  Sun- 
day-school Miasiona,  Presbyterian  Church:  "Last  Wednesday,  at  the 
afternoon  seaaion  of  the  Teacher  Training  Institute,  my  friend  and  col- 
league in  denominational  service,  Dr.  Downey,  spoke  on  this  same  topic: 
and  after  commending  the  good  work  presented  here,  he  couiteonsty 
but  flnnly  slated  two  criticisms  of  the  Teacher  Training  work,  as  fol- 

"1.  'The  whole  number  of  Sunday-achool  teachers  in  training  is  only 
a  small  percentage  of  all  the  Sunday-achool  teachers.' 

"2.  'I  am  diaappointed,  denominationally,  in  the  results  of  cooper- 
ation. Many  of  the  State  Secretaries  and  Teacher  Training  Superin- 
tendents either  do  not  know,  or  knowing  do  not  understand,  or  knowing 
and  vuderstanding  do  not  observe,  the  official  agreement  of  May,  IMS, 
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and  Inter  between  tbe  luternationaJ  SDndaj-Bchool  Aesociation  and  the 
Sanday -school  Coancil  of  Evangelical  Denominatioiu. ' 

"These  CTiticisma,  publicly  made,  invite  and  in  fact  demand  an 
equally  public  answer;  and  I  will  try  to  make  it  now,  I  wish  that  Dr. 
Downey  were  present,  so  that  I  might  make  It  in  his  presence. 

"The  Drat  criticism  is  fully  answered,  I  think,  in  the  statistics  of 
Teacher  Training  as  presepted  to  tbe  Convention  in  Mr.  Lawrance'a 
report.  The  proportion  of  teachers  or  etudents  under  training  to  the 
whole  number  of  teachers  is  stcailily  rising,  and  now  stands  at  one  in 
twelve.  If  our  graduates  are  inert  and  passive,  mere  subjects  of  effort, 
our  progress  is  indeed  slow;  bat  if  they  are  active  nuclei  of  further 
progress,  then  our  work  is  multiplying  and  will  multiply.  Tbe  present 
amallness  of  our  percentage  is  not  the  feature  of  significance  at  all,  but 
rather  the  rapidity  of  our  increase. 

"The  second  criticism  is  much  more  serious.  The  agreement  referred 
to,  I  think  yon  understand,  is  that  where  a  denomination  has  andertaken 
the  care  of  its  own  Teacher  Training  work,  enrolling  and  examining  its 
students  and  giving  them  either  joint  or  denominational  diplomas,  in 
such  case  the  State  Secretary  or  Superintendent,  on  receiving  the  appli- 
cations of  such  classes,  is  not  to  enroll  them,  but  to  send  on  their  en- 
rollments to  the  denominational  headquarters.  Other  points  in  the  agree- 
ment were,  that  the  State  Secretary  is  to  recommend  to  each  school  to 
follow  the  course  prescribed  by  its  own  denomination,  and  that  where  a 
school  prefers  enrollment  and  recognition  at  State  headquarters,  this  may 
be  given.  A  later  point  added  to  the  agreement  by  action  of  tbe  Coun- 
cil is  tl^t  while  the  organization  of  separate  denominational  classes  is 
recommended,  yet  if  a  union  class  ia  formed,  it  may  choose  its  own  course 
and  may  be  enrolled  by  the  State  Secretary  and  receive  either  Denomina- 
tional  or  International  diplomas,  as  its  members  may  prefer. 

"My  answer  to  this  criticism  is: 

"1.  The  International  oiHcers  have  no  power  over  State  Secretaries 
in  the  way  of  authority.  The  cooperation  is  close,  and  in  the  main  the 
plans  of  the  Central  office  are  carried  out  carefully.  It  takes  time,  bow- 
ever,  to  change  far-reaching  plans. 

"2,  Agreement  or  no  agreement,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  State  workers 
to  help  the  work  of  every  denomination  all  they  can.  This  duty  extends 
to  far  more  than  the  wishes  of  denominational  secretaries.  The  State 
worker  should  study  the  work,  the  ideals,  the  peculiar  forma  of  each 
denomination,  and  should  strive  to  be  a  helper  to  each.  Particularly 
should  he  seek  to  keep  each  school  a  loyal  and  obedient  member  of  its 
J  body. 
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"3.  The  l&rgcBt  singl«  Hrvice  that  the  State  worker  can  perfonn 
for  anf  denominatioii  ia  to  develop  power  through  enthnBiaam.  Eatha- 
Biaem  Is  like  an  anthracite  fire;  it  depends  on  nuitj.  Separate  the  coals 
and  jon  ipoil  the  Are.  Inject  denominatioiial  talk  into  an  inaplring 
eonntj  conTention,  and  the  thermometer  dropa  at  once.  We  caimot  cam- 
paign for  training  classea  with  ttnj  hope  of  Baceeaa  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed bj  soma  of  the  denominational  leaders, 

"4.  No  State  or  Proviscial  officer  can  properly  receiTe  orders  fnna 
an;  superior  other  than  the  anthorities  of  bis  own  association;  else  lie 
is  trying  to  serve  two  masters.  Aoy  relation  he  consents  to  sustain  Willi 
a  denominational  secretary  must  be  one  of  reciprocal  recognition  and 
mntual  helpfulness. 

"5.  Jesas  laid  down  the  law  of  the  second  mile.  It  is  a  good  law  to 
follow.  So  far  as  your  freedom  permits,  do  what  the  denominational 
leaders  ask.  If  they  compel  yon  to  send  them  two  enrollments,  send 
them  four.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  of  favor  and  ezcfaange,  ud 
we  think  that  if  we  and  our  conventions  are  good  enough  to  be  nsed  u 
collectors  of  enroUments  and  npholders  of  denominational  poliey,.we  are 
good  enough  to  be  recognized  and  given  a  lift  by  our  denomination*! 
friends  once  in  a  while.  Let  ns  not  stand  on  our  rights,  however;  let  n> 
give  good  measure;  and  we  may  be  sura  that  ere  long  it  will  in  like  man- 
ner be  meted  to  us  again." 
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J.  SBRITX  D0RHAM,  SuPZBUraSKPEMT 

CKnmnlttM  1911-1014 

Waiiam  Hamilton,  Chaimiaii , Toronto,  Out. 

W.  A.  Dunesn,  Hon.  ChHumas  for  life S^aciue,  N.  T. 

Arthur  Wborton CAlsliDina  City,  Okla. 

John  Wood Spartanbnrg,  S.  C. 

B.  D.  McCafferty Pittabargh,  Pa. 

A.  A.  Morse Portland,  Ore. 

W.  J.  Lane Fargo,  N.  D, 

H.  U  Baker Flattenville,  Ia. 

T.  W.  Waterman Providence,  B.  1. 

James  J.  Parka St.  Lonii,  Mo. 

J.  Aaatin  Marpby Chicago,  IlL 

HuBton  Quin Louisrilli,  Kj. 


At  the  San  FraDciaco  convention  the  Tiaitation  and  Home  Depart- 
mesta  were  made  into  one,  to  be  known  as  the  "Home  and  Visitation 
DepartmeoL"  The  one  superintendent,  therefore,  will  have  charge  ot 
this  combined  department.  Nevertheless  the  separate  reports  and  con- 
ferences covering  tbis  triennium  are  here  pven. 

BEPORT  OF  VIBITATIOH  DEPABTUENT 
Bud  bt  J.  Shbxvx  DuTtsAM,  Suft. 
The  Home  Visitation  Department  ia  one  of  the  newest  of  the  Inter- 
nntional  Snndaj  School  Association.    It  was  estabUahed  at  the  Louis- 
ville convention,  and  began  service  at  the  beginning  of  this  triennium. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  first  report  to  an  International  Convention. 

For  several  years  before  it  was  made  a  department  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  a  few  of  the  States  and  Provinces  secured  splendid 
retnlta  throngh  the  Hone  Visitation  movement.    The  work  came  into 
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prominence  about  ten  or  twelve  fe»a  ago,  but  until  the  uactdation 
provided  for  its  iridei  exteuion  its  great  valne  to  every  department 
of  Sunday  School  and  church  work  had,  to  a  great  extent,  remained 
onknowii. 

The  aerrices  of  the  inperintendent  of  the  Home  Yiaitation  Depart- 
ment cover  only  two  yeare  of  this  trienniom.  The  following  ia  a  brief 
aommary:  Miles  traveled,  29,440;  addreeeefl  given,  737;  ueiBted  in 
eecDring,  in  cash  and  pledges  for  State  and  Provindal  Associations, 
#60,275.25;  assisted  in  securing,  in  cash  and  pledges  for  the  Inter- 
national Association,  #11,870.60;  attended  11  State  conventions  and  320 
special  neetinga  for  Home  Visitation  and  other  liuea  of  the  work,  as 
well  as  many  maas-meetings,  universitiM,  colleges,  Bondaj  pulpits,  etc. 
The  International  and  the  State  and  Provindal  leaden  liava  beeu  kind 
and  helpful,  and  our  Heavenly  Father  has  given  health  and  care,  and 
whatever  success  accomplished. 

The  work  has  developed  and  advanced  rapidly,  and  Its  extension 
throughout  the  Intematioual  field  has,  under  Ood's  blessing,  been 
simply  marvelous.  Thirty-four  Statea  and  Provinces  have  eatablished 
Visitation  Departments,  with  superintendents  to  direct  the  movement 
While  only  two  associations — Eeutucky  and  Ontario— have  had  snperia- 
tendents  on  salary,  giving  full  time  to  thJB  work,  the  many  volunteer 
■nperiutendents  have  given  much  time  and  splendid  leadership.  The 
movement  has  been  observed  during  this  triennlum  in  forty-six  Btatet 
and  Provinces — extenrivelj  in  some,  only  slightly  in  others.  More  than 
tonrteen  million  two  hundred  thousand  people  have  bees  viaited  with 
great  and  permanent  results. 

STiTX-WiDB  Visitations, 
Four  of  the  states  have  observed  State-Wide  Viaitatioiui  As  a  result 
of  this  work  there  are  a  number  of  diatrictB  in  Kentucky  where  every 
man,  woman  and  child  ie  enrolled  in  some  Sunday  School.  On  account 
of  this  and  other  organized  Sunday  School  work  in  Colorado,  one  in 
five  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State  is  in  the  Sunday  School,  whilr 
ten  years  ago  there  was  only  one  in  twelve.  Eaports  from  State-Wide 
Vieitatione  of  Texaa  and  Louisiana  bring  word  from  pastors  and  other 
leaders  of  churches  and  Sunday  Schools  that  fine  results  wei«  accom- 
plished. The  Viaitatiou  of  Texas  was  the  largest  work  ever  undertaken, 
from  the  point  of  territory  to  be  covered.  The  organixadon  was  us- 
usnally  strong  for  a  State-Wide  movement. 

Yonr  Visitation  Committee  is  slow,  however,  to  recommend  State- 
Wide  VisitatiouB,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  proper 
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orgsmsBtion  throngbont  so  much  territOTy.  The  organixation  for  Borne 
TiBitation  miut  be  very  tborongb,  or  the  nork  in  some  sections  will 
not  meamm  up  to  its  gieat  poaotbilitiea,  and  will  be  a  discredit  to 
tbe  moTement.  The  Bnpeii]ite«deiit  of  this  department  organized  the 
flrst  State- Wide  Yiaitatioii  ever  obeeired,  and  while  nmoh  good  lesnlted 
bom  the  movement,  we  ntse  eonvmeed  at  tbe  time,  and  the  Tean  of 
esperieuce  have  strengthened  the  conviction,  that  it  is  better  to  take 
more  time  and  do  the  most  thorough  work,  even  though  a  State-Wide 
Visitation  has  its  advantages.  The  carefol  organisation  for  the  Yisita> 
tion  of  one  entire  ei^  or  eoiuit]>  at  a  time  is,  in  onr  judgment,  tbe 
best  plan. 

Maiqr  of  the  leading  dties  in  onr  eoimtry  have  observed  tbe  work 
dnring  this  trienniom:  Chicago,  Toronto,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cleve- 
land, Uinneapolis,  Looisville,  Syracose,  Fargo,  Mobile,  Wheeling,  Okla- 
homa City,  Milwankee,  BaHas,  Spokane,  and  manj  others.  Great  and 
permanent  good  has  been  accomplished  everjwhere  it  hss  been  nudw- 
taksn,  and  in  almost  ever;  eitj  and  section  new  and  advanced  plans 
have  been  discovered  and  developed.  Time  and  space  will  permit  onlj 
a  few  facts  about  the  work  and  its  results.  Since  Chicago  is  the 
laig«st  <u^  in  which  the  movement  was  ever  observed,  it  ma]*  be  well 
to  ^ve  a  few  facts  concerning  that  work.  Chicago  is  a  dtj  of  more 
than  ordinary  problems,  as  weU  as  more  than  average  sise;  and  while 
the  work  was  not  so  complete  and  perfect  in  every  way  as  we  would 
wish,  it  was  a  great  success.  Leading  pastors  of  all  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, and  leaders  of  the  Jewish  and  Catholic  faiths,  join  in  praiiiDg 
the  results  and  many  write  that  it  was  the  greatest  movement  ever 
observed  in  the  history  of  Chicago.  We  were  not  able  to  secure  all  of 
the  coSperadon  of  all  faiths  as  completely  for  the  work  at  the  start 
as  we  desired;  yet  flne  cofiperation  was  given  In  the  city  and  coun^, 
both  in  visitors  and  by  the  people  visited;  and  tbe  fact  that  representa- 
tives from  the  only  two  bodies  not  cooperating  at  the  start  have  written 
very  strongest  endorsenientB  of  the  reenlts,  is  most  encouraging. 

A  QauT  WosK  IK  A  Obeat  Cttt. 
Tie  records  indicate  that  a  few  more  than  a  mUlion  eight  bnndred 
thonsand  people  were  visited  in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs  on  the  after- 
noon of  tbe  Qeneral  Yisitetion.  Some  visitors,  unable  to  complete 
tbeir  sections  the  flrat  afternoon,  did  so  the  following  day,  while  others, 
in  wards  wfaeie  there  were  the  fewest  visitors,  continued  in  the  work 
as  their  time  would  permit  until  more  than  two  million  people  were 
visited.     Uore  than  a  million  people,  who  were  not  connected  with  ai^ 
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Sanday  Sdio«l  or  charch,  were  placed  in  touch  with  the  Snndaj  School 
and  church  of  thrii  choice;  and  recorda  of  aome  fort;  thonsand  ten 
hundred  chnrch  ktters,  not  in  enj  local  charch,  were  secured  and  ^vea 
to  churches  preferred. 

The  ward  and  precinct  organization  for  the  direction  of  the  Chicago 
Visitation  was  almost  perfect.  The  chairman  and  superintendent  re- 
mained in  the  office  of  the  headquarters  until  late  that  night,  and  from 
the  time  the  Visitation  began  In  the  afternoon  until  thej  left  the 
office,  not  a  single  message  came  which  Indicated  poor  leadership.  The 
matter  of  Tisitorg  was  the  only  problem,  espedallj  so  in  wards  made 
op  largely  of  foreign  population.  It  is  a  large  task  to  secure  enoogfa 
viritors  to  visit  all  the  homes  in  so  large  a  city  on  a  single  afternoon. 
We  realised  from  the  Start  that  this  was  the  prohlem,  and  q>ent  meat 
of  the  time  in  enlisting  the  pastors  and  superintendents,  that  they  mi^t 
fumiih  enoogh  visitors  for  the  work,  and  be  interested  and  abl«  to 
follow  it  up.  Between  twelve  and  fonrteen  thousand  visitors  were 
secured,  and  the  blessing  to  these  thonsaods  of  visitors  from  the  expe- 
rience in  this  systematic  plan  and  personal  work  cannot  be  estimated. 

BeeeptioD  Day,  to  welcome  the  new  people,  was  arranged,  and 
printed,  special  invitations  sent  out  by  many  Sunday  Schools  and 
churches.  The  Menengei  Class  of  Calvary  Baptist  Sunday  School  and 
Chnrch  delivered  more  than  a  thousand  invitatiotis  tbe  first  week  after 
the  Visitation  to  t^e  new  people  who  had  expressed  a  preference  for 
their  organization.  A  "Vacaat-Hoose  Brigade"  was  organised  bj  a 
precinct  leader  of  the  Fifth  United  Presl^erian  Church.  Worker* 
were  assigned  permanently  to  each  block,  and  they  were  to  keep  watdi 
and,  when  "For  Bale"  or  "For  Bent"  aigns  came  down  and  curtains 
went  np,  they  were  to  call  and  present  the  printed  invitation  to  attend 
tiie  Sunday  School  and  church  preferred  and  secnre  a  record  of  the 
preference,  that  the  church  might  get  into  touch  with  the  new  people 
at  once.  A  visitor  called  at  one  place.  The  new  family  was  arranging 
the  furniture,  but  read  the  invitation  and  said:  "Chicago  must  be  the 
liveet  church  place  on  earth;  we  just  got  here  from  Los  Angeles  last 
night,  and  here  you  are  inviting  ns  to  church  before  we  get  the  home 
arranged."  The  next  Sunday  that  entire  family  entered  a  nearby 
church  of  their  faith  and  said  to  the  enperintendent :  "Here  is  your 
invitation,  and  we  are  hero. ' '  The  Cook  County  Sunday  School  AModa- 
tion  has  established  a  permanent  Visitation  Department  to  assist  in 
conserving  the  results  and  observing  future  Visitations.  Beports  of  the 
Chicago  Visitation,  giving  the  pastors'  statements  of  ths  TCBulta,  can 
be  had  from  your  local  association,  or  International  headquarters. 
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Sebvis  All  Sectioks  and  Motuonts  roa  tbk  Einodoii. 

Home  VitdUtioQ  woik  is  as  practicable  for  onr  great  country  dia- 
tricte  aa  for  tlie  cities  and  towns.  KeDtnc^,  Ofclahoma,  Ontario,  North 
Carolina  and  Michigan  are  among  the  asBodAtions  in  which  great  thing! 
have  been  done  in  mrsl  commnnitieB.  Some  entire  conntieB  have  doubled 
their  Bundaj  BchoolB  in  one  year.  Splendid  plans  are  being  made  In 
Penn^lvania,  Uinnesota  and  other  States  and  Provinces.  Where  there 
ia  a  township  or  district  Sonday  School  assodatioo,  it  directs  the  work; 
but  where  there  is  so  organization,  ever^  home  in  the  Uigest  eonntj 
with  the  moat  inaccessible  conntrj  districts  can  be  visited  Is  a  single 
half  day  by  takiiig  the  material  to  the  public  school  teachers  and  aaXing 
them  to  act  as  chairmen  of  their  school  districts,  and  appointing  a  few 
representatives  from  the  varions  denominationB  to  visit  the  homea  on  the 
day  desired.  All  of  the  teachers  can  be  enlisted  at  one  time  at  their 
County  Institutes,  which  are  held  for  each  county  each  year.  It  doea 
not  conflict  with  the  offldal  duty  of  the  teachers,  and  all  teachers,  State 
Boards  of  Public  Inatmctioa  and  Educational  Associations,  to  whom 
it  has  been  explained,  most  heartily  endorse  the  work.  It  unites  the 
home,  the  school  and  the  Sunday  School  in  training  the  youth  to  grow 
more  nearly  perfect  In  sou],  mind  and  body.  This  movement  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  forces  for  the  cause  of  education,  reaching  the  inaccessible 
conntry  districts,  where  such  a  large  part  of  out  population  lives  and 
from  where  so  many  come  to  rule  the  world  of  men. 

Every  department  of  Sunday  School  and  church  work  can  be  best 
served  through  a  Home  Viaitation  Department.  We  must  get  people  for 
the  services  of  the  Sunday  School  and  church,  and  locate  the  babies  for 
Cradle  BoHb,  and  the  "Shut-In"  for  the  Home  Department  We  can- 
not save  the  people  unless  we  teach  them,  and  we  cannot  teach  tbem 
unless  we  reach  them.  Home  Visitation  wUI  reach  everybody,  every- 
where I  It  not  only  leaches  everyone,  but  places  someone  in  vital,  per- 
manent touch  with  everyone  it  reaches.  It  discovers  the  work  and  it 
discoven,  enlists  and  develops  the  workers.  The  need  everywhere  is  that 
people  shonld  discover  themselves  and  their  great  possibilitiee,  under 
God,  for  service.  The  most  timid  and  inexperienced  person  will  volun- 
teer to  go  with  another  In  this  well  organized  movement,  and  from  thli 
experience  in  personal  work  begin  an  active  Christian  life.  It  i>  as 
great  a  blessing  to  tboM  visiting  as  to  those  vitited.  It  suppllea  the 
need  for  the  great  Adult  Bible  Claas  Movement.  Adults  must  have 
actual  work  to  do.  The  entire  forces  of  the  Sunday  school  and  church 
must  have  action  to  live. 
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"Action,  untiring  and  eonntant, 
Thia  is  the  l&n  of  oar  brsatli ; 
Live  then,  O  brothers,  who  labor, 
For  labor  that  eeaoM  is  death." 
The  Men's  MissioDBr;  Movement  usee  a  great  motto:    "This  is  the 
onlj  geneiation  ire  can  teach";  bvt  there  ii  a  far  more  leriooH  fad 
to  me.    We  are  the  only  people  vho  can  reach  this  generation!     With 
so  great  a  respoDribilitj,  ire  most  work  along  the  moat  Byetematie  Bom. 
There  must  be  no  overlap,  for  vrhererer  tbeie  is  an  overlap  there  u 
■omewbere  an  overlook.    We  must  have  tba  beat  system  for  the  extentioo 
of  the  Kingdom,  tbrongb  which  to  use  money  sod  that  still  greata 
foroe:     SEBVICEI 

Btbteiutio  CoSpibatioh  and  PKUtAtmiT  Oboaniution. 
Qod  is  leading!  There  is  only  one  thing  needed — it  is  more  eoSpen- 
tioB.  It  does  not  desire  any  sacrifice  of  denominational  principle,  it 
demands  deDominational  loyalty — but  death  to  denominational  prejudice 
and  aelflsh  personal  privilege.  It  does  not  want  yours  for  another,  but 
all  the  world  for  Christ,  and  then  eveiy  denomination  wUl  have  eneogh. 
We  plead  for  that  cooperation,  nnder  Qod,  which  will  enable  one  denomi- 
nation to  chase  ft  thousand;  two  of  the  denominations  to  pat  ten  then- 
sand  to  flight,  and  all  of  the  denominations,  working  together,  to  captore 
the  whole  world  for  God: 

"Come,  go  along  witb  as. 

Or,  let  OS  go  with  youj 

Then,  the  best  we  can  do  I 

That,  for  which  oar  Savior  died." 

We  are  thinking  and  longing  for  aniveraal  peace.  All  men,  from 
the  beginning,  after  man  lost  the  image  of  Qod  in  which  he  was  so 
created,  have  sought  peace.  The  Greeks  had  a  board  of  International 
Arbitration.  The  Romans  showed  their  desire  for  peace  in  th"  closing 
of  the  gates  of  the  Temple  af  Janas.  The  Tentooa  in  the  Middle  Ages 
had  their  "Tmce  of  Qod."  In  all  time  men  of  Qod  have  sought  per 
sonal  peace,  as  well  as  the  peace  of  oatioaa.  Micah  prophesied  that  the 
swords  would  be  beaten  into  plowsbarea  and  the  spears  into  pruning 
hooks;  but  read  the  first  condition  he  gave  to  make  that  poasihle,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  peoples  would  flow  into  Jehovah's  Honse.  The 
Cbnrcb  is  the  "Golden  Gate"  to  universal  peacel  Throogb  personal 
peace  only  can  universal  peace  come  to  abide  forever;  and  all  the  paoptos 
of  the  earth  can  have  perfect  peace  through  the  Prince  of  Peacel 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  HOUE  SEPASTHBHT 
Bead  bi  W.  A.  Dxtncajj,  Ph.  D.,  Foondkb,  Stsacvsb,  N.  T. 

It  gives  mlB  pleasare  to  praeent  Sitt  the  statiBticg  abowing  a  grand 
total  of  19,700  departmeDtB  with  644,417  members,  which  is  the  best 
ehoTCJng  of  Home  Department  nork  ever  made.  It  is  diiEcnlt  for  countj 
and  state  secretaries  to  gather  correct  etatintica  of  Home  Department 
members,  cbieflj  becaase  of  their  absence  from  the  Sunday-school  where 
tbe^  eonld  be  seen  and  counted.  Fossiblj  one-third  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment is  lost  for  this  reason.  Were  this  one*third  added  there  wonld  be 
1,000,000  members  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

At  Louisville  I  reported  from  denominational  and  interdenominational 
publishing  honses  545,245  quarterlies.  I  now  report  a  denominational 
increase  equally  good,  in  published  quarterlies  and  estimated  memberehip 
as  follows:  25  denominational  and  2  independent  poblishers  report 
917,400  quarterlies  or  3,669,600  annually  and  an  estimated  and  actual 
membership  of  950,060.  These  quartsrliea  are  delivered  to  the  home* 
of  the  members  weekly,  monthly  and  quarterly,  by  more  than  100,000 
Home  Class  visitors,  making  3,600,000  visits  annually,  or  at  least  10,- 
000,000   religious  and   social  visite  in  the  last  triennium. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  for  this  increase  is  the  placing  of  the  Home 
Department  on  the  "star"  list  which  has  been  largely  adopted  by 
State  and  Provincial  Sunday  School  Executive  Committees  and  by  many 
Denominational  Sunday  school  Boards,  making  it  necessary  for  those 
who  desire  to  be  in  the  "front  line"  in  Sunday-school  work  to  organize 
Home  Departments. 

Another  reason  for  this  increase  is  the  recommendation  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Home  Department  Committee  and  adoption  by  some  of  tha 
denominations,  of  the  abandonment  of  the  pledge  card  and  use  of  tha 
membership  card,  which  is  more  simple  and  not  objectionable  to  thoM 
who  dislike  to  make  pledges  of  any  kind.  The  plan  is  to  use  this  mero- 
bership  card  in  the  place  of  the  pledge  card,  and  the  envelope  with  its 
record  of  collections  and  study;  thns  placing  the  Home  Department  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  as  any  other  department,  vil:  the  study  of 
the  Word  of  Qod, 

Some  of  our  churches  are  already  arranging  a  plan,  and  I  advise  it, 
that  its  membership  be  divided  into  two  departments,  the  main  school 
and  the  Home  Department,  and  that  the  members  be  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers of  one  or  the  other  department,  and  those  enrolled  in  the  Home 
Department   be  supplied  with   membership  card   and  record  envelope 
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and  the  Homo  Department  Qnarterl;,  under  care  of  tbe  Home  CSua 
Visitor. 

There  can  be  do  donbt  but  that  the  norli  i«  modifying  itaelf  in  a  Yttj 
marked  degree  in  many  viaya.  Dr.  McFartand,  the  editor  of  the  Metho- 
dist publicatione,  wrote  me  recently  that  the  day  of  the  "shut-in"  and 
the  " invalid"  only  has  pssed  in  Home  Department  work,  and  that  we 
must  look  more  prayerfully  and  carefully  upon  the  work  which  means 
BO  much  for  the  home.  I  am  looking  for  a  development  along  thii 
line,  through  the  editorial  and  publishers  committee. 

The  collectioos  from  tlie  Home  Department  envelopea  amount  to  more 
than  $100,000  annnallj  to  the  diiTerent  denominations  and  are  appro- 
priated to  their  miaaionary  work,  while  the  profits  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment quarterlies  and  supplies  make  at  least  another  (100,000,  and  this 
is  appropriated  by  the  denomiaational  boards  for  the  Superannuated 
Ministerial  Fund,  thus  giving  more  than  (200,000  to  these  two  fundi 
of  the  different  denominations,  while  the  founder  of  it  has  never  re- 
ceived a  dollar  for  copyright  or  otherwise,  and  given,  without  pay, 
nearly  his  whole  time  since  the  Toronto  Convention. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Home  Department  Committee  has  given  moeh 
time  and  thought  in  co-operatioD  with  the  Denominational  and  luter- 
denomi  national  publishers  of  Home  Department  qnarterlice,  looking 
forward  to  a  great  advance  in  the  development  of  these  necessary  pub- 
lications. Tbe  quarterly  does  not  seem  to  be  frequent  enoagh  to  reach 
the  home  as  a  real  and  genuine  home  help.  The  leeeon  department  ii 
very  satiafaetor;  if  received  only  in  tbe  quarterly,  but  it  gives  no  op- 
portunity for  help  to  tbe  mother  and  father  in  tbe  home  life. 

It  Beems  to  the  Chairman  that  the  ideal  method  of  reaching  tbe 
home  is  through  some  religious  weekly,  like  the  Sunday-sebool  Times,  or 
the  Denominational  weekly  religious  journals.  Two  ideal  issues  to  dale 
are:  David  C.  Cook 's  "  Mother 'a  Monthly"  and  Dr.  Btackall'a  "Sunday 
School  and  Home."  All  of  these  are  almost  perfect  in  tbe  matter  of 
lesson  helps  and  at  the  same  time  assisting  the  mother  in  her  borne 
life  and  duties.  Their  large  circulation  gives  evidence  of  the  necessity 
of  this  phase  of  our  work,  and  I  want  to  say  that  all  the  Denominational 
publications  are  giving  special  attention  to  this  new  development  of  the 
work,  and  are  recognizing  tbe  necessity  of  a  montbly  edition,  with  veiy 
little  theology  and  pedagogy  and  a  very  great  deal  of  childolngy, 
motherology  and  fatherology,  leaving  the  more  advanced  work  to  teach- 
ers, superintendents  and  visitors  of  the  different  churches.  Tbe  proba- 
bility is  that  with  tbe  beginning  of  another  year  the  two  publications 
already  mentloued  will  be  followed  by  s  general  adoption  of  the  monthly 
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tasue  by  all  publisbeTS  for  the  Home  Bepartmeut,  Ailed  with  helpful 
thinga  for  the  mothei,  father  and  child  in  the  home. 

There  are  many  Home  Departments  numbering  1,000  or  more;  two  or 
three  of  them  in  Brooklyn  and  one  or  two  in  New  Tork  City,  and  one  of 
remarkable  power  is  carried  on  by  the  First  Lntheran  Evangelical  Church 
of  STansTille,  Ind.,  in  the  care  of  Rev.  W.  N.  Dreeel,  with  a  Snnday 
School  executive  committee,  and  numbers  1,300  or  more  in  the  Home 
Department  and  cradle  roll  combined,  which  work  together.  The  Flrat 
Old  Dntch  Beformed  Church  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  a  very  beautiful 
Home  Department  banner  which  the;  use  on  anniversaries  and  in  pro- 
cessions, and  I  hope  to  have  the  same  at  this  Convention. 

Since  1881  New  Tork  has  been  the  Banner  8tate  in  Home  Department 
work  until  now,  when  Penn^lvania  has  taken  a  splendid  Stride,  and  at 
the  time  of  making  this  report  the  three  premier  Home  Department 
states  are  as  follovra:  Pennsylvania,  104,718;  New  York,  82,211;  Ohio, 
02,725;  or  a  total  of  249,654  reported  in  these  three  sUtes  alone,  and 
none  of  the  three  have  fully  reported,  as  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things 
in  the  world  to  get  a  correct  and  full  Home  Department  report,  because 
this  Department  is  not  seen  at  any  time  at  the  church.  Mr.  Hugh 
Cork,  Statistical  Secretary,  has  not  made  his  report  for  this  Conven- 
tion and  the  Chairman  does  not  know  who  will  hold  the  blue  ribbon 
for  the  next  three  years  until  his  report  ie  received. 

Institutional  work  in  sanitarinnis,  boepitals,  homes  for  the  aged,  re- 
formatories, prisons,  county  houses,  and  similar  institutions,  is  carried  on 
very  successfully  in  an  attractive  and  helpful  way  in  many  of  the  states, 
especially  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Vermont,  Oklahoma,  Penn^lvania,  Massa- 
ebnsetts  and  Missouri. 

New  York  and  Vermont  are  especially  remarkable  for  their  Home  De- 
partroent  city,  town,  and  county  unions,  with  house-to-house  visitation 
and  Bupervislon  along  interdenominational  lines.  New  York  has  about 
one-half  of  its  large  cities  thus  organized;  some  of  them  are  doing  re- 
inarkable  house-to-house  visitation  and  eupervision,  benevolent  and  mis- 
sionary work  throughout  the  year. 


B£LiaiOUa  EDUOATION'  IN  THE  HOMB 
Rev.  Rufus  W.   Miller,  D.  D.,  Philadblphu,  Pa. 
The  problem  of  home  education  in  the  United  Statce  is  the  problem 
of  sixteen  million  families  with  thirty-five  million  children  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.    In  the  United  States  three  million  children  are  bora 
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umiully.  The  whole  aodal  procen  Mntora  in  the  bome.  Edneaton 
recogniie  that  home  and  eehool  edneatioii  matt  include  everTtblng  in 
tbe  familf  that  affects  character  and  conduct. 

The  moat  encouraging  feature  of  progreaa  Ib  tbe  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  ehiid.  Even  the  Stat«  insiBta  that  it  is  the  right  of  the 
ebUd  to  be  well  bom,  well  cared  for  and  wdl  odacated.  Pure  food  laws, 
child  labor  lawe  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  family  relationship  is  tbe 
effort  of  tbe  State  to  protect  tbe  fandameotal  rights  of  the  child,  which, 
for  tbe  child's  own  sake,  for  tbe  common  good  and  for  tbe  sake  of 
future  generations,  tnnst  be  reflpected. 

This  is  the  century  of  the  child.  Child  study  is  now  one  of  the  most 
active  and  progressive  of  the  seienceg.  The  cbUd  has  moved  np  into 
the  flrst  pls.ce.  Children  are  humanity  in  the  making.  Tbe  ehild  has  a 
life  of  its  own  out  of  which  aamethlng  even  may  pass  when  childhood 
is  left  behind.  Madame  De  Stael  eipreeaed  profound  truth  and  Aowed 
deep  insight  when  she  said, ' '  Only  the  people  who  can  play  with  children 
are  able  to  educate  them."  Never  before  in  the  world's  history  bat 
there  been  ^ven  such  care  and  attention,  such  time  and  thought,  such 
expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money  for  the  edncation  of  the  young  ai 
today,  and  the  most  enconrsging  factor  of  progress  ia  the  new  profes- 
sion which  modern  eeienc«  and  art  of  edueation  have  built  up.  Formerly 
the  profeaaions  were  three:  the  law,  the  ministry  and  medicine.  Edu- 
cation ia  now  the  fourth  and  it  is  tbe  largest,  if  not  the  most  important 
We  have  today  more  than  600,000  trained  teachers  ia  onr  American 
schoolaj  £ve  times  as  many  teachers  as  there  are  lawyers,  five  time* 
as  many  teachers  aa  there  are  ministers  and  four  times  as  many  teaehen 
as  there  are  physicians.  There  are  150,000  more  teachers  than  lawyers, 
miniBters  and  phyaidans  together.  In  our  Sunday-schools  we  have  a 
million  and  a  half  of  teachers,  volunteers,  nnpsid  workers  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  receiving  enrichment  of  mind  and  heart  of  incal- 
culable value  to  tbe  home  and  to  the  State  and  to  the  Cbureh. 

Tbe  wealth  of  experience,  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  training  of  the 
yonng,  which  tbe  great  body  of  public  school  teachers  already  posseses 
and  the  hoets  of  Sunday-school  teachers  are  gaining,  is  avulable  to 
parents  for  solving  the  problem  of  home  care,  training  and  iuBtmetion. 

The  State  recognizes  the  necessity  of  more  comprehensive  and  speei- 
fle  supervision  of  family  life  and  the  more  effective  control  over  parents 
and  children  in  the  home.  Adverse  conditions  beset  the  homes  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  the  crowded  portions  of  our  cities.  In  many 
cases  it  is  impossible  for  parents  to  provide  good  food,  clothing,  housing, 
social  opportunity  and  education  for  their  children  and  so  have  come  to 
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paw  new  methods  of  social  woA,  the  inveBtigation  of  conditioiu  of  em- 
plojrmetit,  tixe  gathering  of  vital  and  Bodal  Btatistics,  compulsory  edaca- 
tion  and  the  medical  supervision  of  scbool  children,  the  Bjatematic  ap- 
lift  of  many  kinds,  which  tho  social  settlements  and  mothers'  organiza- 
tions are  providing,  the  corrective  and  preventative  work  of  the  Juvenile 
Courts  and  Protective  Leagnes,  the  basiness-like  administration  of  char- 
itj  in  all  its  forms,  and  the  training  of  capable  persons  to  deal  with 
these  facte  and  to  go  among  the  people  who  can  be  made  happier  bj  the 
friendl?  aid  of  the  nnselfish. 

The  first  step  towards  religious  education  in  the  horns  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  primacy  of  the  home.  After  all,  if  the  "Orovea  were  God's 
fbat  t«mplea,"  parents  were  His  first  priests.  In  the  beginning  God 
placed  the  first  and  chief  reeponsibilit;  for  the  right  training  and  reli- 
gions inetmation  of  the  race  upon  the  parents,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Bcbool,  whether  it  be  the  State  school  or  the  Church  school,  has 
never  abrogated  that  responsibilitj.  The  minister  is  the  head  master  of 
religions  instmction  but  he  can  never  take  the  plac«  of  the  parents. 
Where  parents  are  trained,  there  is  great  truth  in  the  saying;  "An 
ounce  of  mother  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy."  The  home  begins  with 
tbe  first  conscions  impressions  of  the  child.  The  home  brings  its  direct 
influence  to  bear  upon  ttie  child  for  at  least  fifty  times  as  many  hours 
as  the  Sunday-school.  It  has  larger  opportunities  for  influence  than 
the  public  schooL  The  atmosphere  of  the  home  means  spiritual  oxygen 
or  deadly  gasee.  The  home  deals  with  life  itself.  The  home  forms 
habits,  stimulates  ideals,  and  determines  choice.  The  loving  relation- 
■hips  in  the  home  make  possible  the  highest  religious  influence.  Who 
can  measure  the  molding  power  of  mother-lovet  Says  Edward  Howard 
QHgga:  "If  a  teacher  is  nsually  far  better  trained  for  his  position 
than  a  parent,  be  can  only  stand  in  awe  before  tbe  infinite  patience, 
tendemees  and  self-forgetfulness  a  mother  characteristically  shows." 

The  religions  training  of  parents  ia  a  definite  responsibility  of  the 
Church.  The  reason  of  the  failure  of  parents  in  their  religious  dutiee, 
doea  it  not  really  rest  upon  tbe  Church  herself  t  In  the  main,  parents  do 
not  feel  that  they  know  how  to  give  religious  training  to  their  children. 
Horace  Bnshnell,  long  ago,  complained  of  the  neglect  of  religious  train- 
ing by  parents,  but  neither  in  his  generation  nor  today  faas  tbe  Church 
given  paienta  any  systematic  help  in  the  matter.  Parenta  need  help. 
The  Church  ought  to  give  it  and  it  will.  There  are  many  specific  sub- 
jects on  which  the  Church  can  instruct  parents,  and  the  Church  can  also 
help  parents  in  training  children  to  an  attitude  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
Q&deratanding  of  particular  subjecta.    The  Church  should  feel  retponai- 
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ble  for  training  the  parents  to  train  their  children  to  Tnlne  tlie  ChuKb. 
If  the  Chnrch  givea  instruction  and  training  to  panota,  tlie  Church 
ought  to  be  able  to  saj  to  the  parents,  "Where  are  Tour  cliildreni 
Why  are  they  not  in  Church  t    Ton  are  reeponaible." 

Here  is  the  golden  opportunity  of  the  Sunday-school  u  the  chief  n- 
ligiouB  educational  institution  of  the  Chnriji,  and  the  ideal  toward  whieh 
the  school  should  work  onght  to  be 


As  Sunday-school  workers  we  need  to  emphasise  the  truth  that  the  fan- 
ily  is  the  UNIT  not  the  INDIVIDUAIi.  The  deflnit«  snggeotion  was 
made  last  January  at  the  meeting  of  the  Snnday-sehool  Connul  of 
Evangelical  Denominations,  held  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Thia  council 
is  composed  of  the  Sunday-school  BMretariea,  denominational  editors 
and  pnblishera  representing  over  seventeen  million  Protestant  communi- 
cant memtMTB  of  the  Church.    It  unanimously  passed  this  resolution: 

"Beeolved;  That  the  Council  approTes  the  incorporation  of  a  plan 
in  connection  with  the  Sunday-school  for  the  definite  instruction  of  pa- 
lenta  in  their  duties  and  obligations  in  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  their  children." 

This  means  the  establishment  of  a  Parents'  Department  in  the  San- 
day-sehooL  Let  the  Sunday-BChool,  the  recognised  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  Church,  become  responsible  for  the  introduction  and  main- 
tenanee  of  Parents'  Classes;  creats  a  Par«nta'  Department,  eo-ordinate 
with  the  Home  Department,  the  Intermediate  Department,  the  Senior  De- 
partment and  other  departments  of  the  sehooL  Define  the  work  of  the 
Parents'  Department  and  elect  a  superintendent  who  will  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  organisation  of  such  classes  as  the  local  conditions 
make  desirable  and  possible.  Let  there  be  Mothers'  Classes,  Fathers' 
dassee.  Parents'  Classes.  Such  classes  can  study,  not  only  the  Bible 
lesson  on  Sunday  but  they  can  also  take  up  some  of  the  many  good  pap- 
ular books  on  the  home  training  of  children  which  are  now  available. 
Week-day  meetings  can  be  held  and  mid-week  prayer  meetings  can  be 
utilized  for  Parents'  Conferences  and  for  the  religious  training  of 
parents.  The  Parents'  Library  can  be  established;  text-books  showing 
how  to  teach  Morals  and  Beligion;  cenrsee  of  study  for  Sunday  and 
week  days;  magasines  for  the  especial  use  of  parents  can  be  need. 

Let  the  idea  also  be  emphasised  that  Beligions  Edacation  in  the  Home 
means  that  the  Church,  through  the  Sunday-school  must  provide,  in  co- 
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operation  with  parenta,  for  week-daf  religious  inatruction.  The  Daily 
Vacation  Bible  School  in  oar  great  cities,  ie  a  magnificent  iUtutration 
of  the  truth  that  children  will  attend  such  schools.  In  varions  parts  of 
onr  land,  a  week-day  religions  school  has  been  held  for  a  period  of  a 
week  or  two  or  three  weeks.  If  higher  standards  are  to  prevail,  if  really 
serions,  adequate  instroctioa  in  religion  and  morals  is  to  be  given,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  Sunday-school,  as  an  organization,  must  ex- 
pand itself  late  into  the  week  day.  Ways  and  means  mnst  be  found 
by  which  to  secure  a  systematic  training  of  little  children  of  the  ele- 
mentary grade  of  tbe  Sunday-school,  by  one  or  two  gatherings  each 
week.  The  great  subject  of  Missions  must  be  co-ordinated  in  tbe  work  of 
instruction.  In  sections  of  onr  country  where  there  is  a  pnblic  school 
vacation  of  three  months  or  more,  it  is  advisable  to  nse  a  week-day  re- 
ligions school  for  a  period  of  several  weeks.  President  Mackende  of 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  one  of  tbe  members  of  onr  Intemationat 
Lesson  Committee,  forcefully  says:  "I  believe  that  iu  relation  to  tbe 
children,  tbe  churches  ought,  in  larger  nnmbers  and  with  more  efDeieaq', 
attempt  the  giving  of  religions  instruction  in  the  Bible  schools  ou  week 

Another  department,  reeornmended  by  tbe  International  Sunday-school 
Association,  which  is  essential  to  the  development  of  reUgious  education 
in  the  home,  is  a  Permanent  Visitation  Department  in  the  Sunday- 
sehooL  The  work  of  this  Permanent  Visitation  Department  is  to  co- 
operate in  securing  a  general  visitation  of  homes  in  city  or  country,  to 
foUow  np  the  records  of  preferences  for  their  respective  churches  and  to 
co-operate  in  reaching  those  who  have  no  church  home  or  preference. 

Let  us  recognize  that  this  Visitation  Plan  is  not  only  a  great  Mission- 
ary Movement  bnt  it  is,  also,  a  definite,  systematic  effort  to  restore  the 
Parish  System  to  the  Protestant  churches.  One  of  the  greatest  injuries 
to  the  Christian  Church,  as  a  result  of  the  divimons  of  Protgetantism, 
has  been  the  loss  of  the  Parish  idea  and  the  consequent  loss  of  intelli- 
gent touch  and  systematic  approach  to  the  home.  The  Permanent  Visit- 
ation Department,  if  properly  established,  will  mean  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  homes  of  the  community.  Ths  Sunday-school  and  the  home 
will  be  linked  together.  The  center  of  the  interests  of  parents  will 
pass  from  their  wants  and  enjoyments  as  men  and  w<Hnen  to  their  obli- 
gations as  fathers  and  mothers,  to  tbe  needs  of  the  child,  to  the  needs 
of  tbe  family  and  the  united  work  of  the  Church.  Let  the  Church, 
through  the  Sunday-school  train  men  and  women  to  educate  the  children,  - 
in  their  own  homes,  as  well  as  to  rescne  other  people's  children  from 
evil  homes.    In  a  word,  let  us  make  the  child  the  object  and  pattern  ot 
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onr  faith  and  the  taaulj  tbat  whieh  Jeeus  made  it — the  BTmbol  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Qod,  and  let  our  cry  be,  "Back  to  Eonw  Life." 

Forward  to  the  heavenJj  city,  nbose  builder  and  maker  ie  Ood;  the 
children's  city,  "for  the  city  eball  be  full  of  boys  and  girla  playing  in 
tbo  itreets  thereof,"  over  whose  entranee  gate  there  ia:  "Except  ye 
tnm  and  become  as  little  childTen  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter." 


CHIOAOO'S  HOME  TI8ITAII0H  FBOM   THE   BTAMDPOINT   OF 
A  UlYXAS 

Mb.  Anduw  Stzvknson,  Chicago,  Ilu 
It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  far  reaching  home  reach- 
ing Tiaitation,  carried  on  in  Chicago  laat  October,  had  its  origin  in  a 
small  group  of  laymen,  who  are  banded  together  in  that  city  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  their  fellow  men  to  Chriat.  For  a  number  of  jears 
these  men  have  been  working  nnder  the  name  of  the  Laymen's  Evau- 
gelistic  Council,  and  have  but  the  single  pnrpoae  just  stated.  All  of  the 
great  city-wide  Evangelistic  efforts  which  have  been  carried  on  in  Chi- 
cago in  recent  years  bave  been  under  their  leadership.  Dr.  Torrey  was 
the  Evangelist  in  the  first  great  campaign  in  which  multitudes  were 
reached,  and  thousands  of  dollars  spent  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
Chicago  with  the  fact  of  sin,  and  with  the  need  of  redemption.  A  great 
shop  campaign,  under  the  direction  of  Charlu  Stelile,  followed,  in  whieh 
hundreds  of  large  industriea  cooperated.  District  'Summer  tent  meetings 
were  conducted,  and  then  Oipsy  Smith  was  brought  from  England,  and 
a  tremendous  awakening  followed.  These  laymen,  however,  were  not  sat- 
isfied that  the  real  conditions  of  Chicago  were  known,  or  that  the  tity 
bad  been  touched  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Therefore,  in  looking  for- 
ward to  a  great  city-wide  simultaneous  campaign,  which  was  plaoned 
for  the  months  of  October  and  November,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Chas.  U.  Alexander,  assisted  by  some  60  Evan- 
gelists and  Evangelistic  singers,  it  was  only  natural  that  knowledge  of 
the  exact  situation  throughout  the  city  should  be  desired  in  advance. 
These  business  men,  representing  some  of  the  largest  enterprises  in  the 
world- — men  whose  names  are  recognized  everywhere  for  commercial  suc- 
cess, decided  that  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  religious  census  in  the 
city  would  reveal  the  true  status.  But  how  could  this  be  donel  Where 
was  there  an  organized  force  equal  to  the  taskt  With  one  accord,  and 
without  hesitation,  they  turned  to  the  organized  Sunday-school  enter- 
priee,  and  laid  the  matter  squarely  before  them.    It  did  not  take  long 
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to  enlist  the  good  offleee  of  tfaat  prince  of  Christian  Ujinen  in  Chicago, 
Charles  B.  Hall,  general  secretary  of  the  Cook  Countj  Sondaj  School 
Association,  and  the  inimitable  J.  Shreve  Durham,  SQperintendent  of 
the  Home  Visitation  Department  of  the  International  Sonday  School 
Association.  In  tnm  they  enlisted  a  number  of  other  organ  izatigns,  bat 
the  whole  responsibility  was  assomed  and  the  work  carried  on  in 
masterful  fashion  bj  the  organised  Sunday^cbool  force*. 

October  8th  was  the  date  set  for  the  viHitation,  and  at  2  o'clock  on 
that  Batorda;  afternoon  from  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  visitors,  thor- 
oughly organized,  commenced  their  work.  By  evening  1,800,000  people 
had  been  reached,  and  in  ttie  few  dajs  that  followed  when  tlie  odds  and 
ends  were  cleaned  up,  240,000  more  were  visited.  To  aay  that  the  re- 
sults were  interesting  does  not  commence  to  express  the  exact  aitnation. 
Tbe7  were  startling — thej  revealed  conditions  ttiat  some  people  would 
not  believe.  In  a  eitj,  the  United  States  census  for  which  showed  in 
1910  a  population  of  2,165,000,  on);  046,800  gave  any  evidence  of  church 
attendance,  and  but  283,300  were  reported  as  identified  with  the  Sunday- 
school.  It  is  safe  to  estimate,  therefore,  that  only  slightly  more  than 
one-half  of  CSucago's  population  ever  attends  church  or  is  related  to  the 
Sunday-Hchool.  Forty  thousand  five  hundred  unplaced  church  letten 
were  located,  and  the  knowledge  that  was  revealed  in  certain  communi- 
tiee  as  to  former  active  Christian  workers  residing  virtually  under  the 
evcB  of  a  church  was  enlightening,  if  nothing  else.  Churches  that  claimed 
to  know  their  neighborhoods  to  a  person,  where  it  was  presumed  that 
previous  to  the  vidtation  they  had  raked  their  district  with  a  fine  tooth 
comb,  were  surprised  to  And  eevenil  hundred  expressing  preference  for 
their  own  church,  who  were  not  known  even  to  reside  in  the  community. 

There  are  three  ways  of  conducting  a  business  institntion.  First, 
renting  a  store;  stocking  up;  hanging  oat  a  sign,  and  waiting  for  the 
business  to  come.  Second,  by  advertising  and  correspondence.  Third, 
by  personal  solicitation  or  salesmanship.  No  one  would  think  in  these 
days  of  conducting  business  on  the  first  plan.  Some  are  successful  on 
the  second  plan,  but  the  great  successes  are  those  which  in  addition  to 
all  other  methods  follow  the  third  plan,  namely:  personal  solicitation 
through  the  means  of  a  strong  aalea  force. 

How  many  churches  in  America  have  a  trained  eiflcient  force  in  the 
field  soliciting  for  new  recruitst  How  many  churches  hnow  their  com- 
munity for  Christ  as  the  city  officials  do  for  taxes  and  the  politicians 
do  for  voters  I 

The  Chicago  visitation  revealed  to  the  church  the  tremendous  unknown 
and  uoharvested  fields;  revealed  to  the  visitors  the  tremendous  privilege 
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and  opportniiit7  of  doing  penonal  work  for  the  Master,  and  to  the 
Tieited  it  deroonHtrated  for  the  first  time  in  mcMt  instances  tlie  warmth 
and  the  breadth  of  Christian  brotherlineas  and  the  friendlj  interest  of 
the  Christian  people  of  Chicago  in  Um  indifferent  and  the  careleos. 

SnmmiDg  up  the  results  in  Chicago,  it  maj  be  said  conserratiTel;  that 
tlie  ontstanding  featuree  are  tliese: 

The  discovering  of  the  audiscovered. 

The  awakeniug  of  tlie  iadifferenl. 

Tlie  nurturing  of  the  weak. 

The  pacifying  of  the  diegrtiDtled. 

The  sweetening  of  the  bitter. 

Tlie  directing  of  the  lost, 
and  last  and  best  of  all  the  posubilitj  of  winning  of  all  for  Jmii 
Christ. 


TEE  BT-PA(n>nOT8  OF  BOUSE  VISITATION 
Mk,  Hdoh  Cobe,  Chicago,  III. 
It  ia  true  that  cooperative  honee-to-hoiiBe  Tisitations  condact«d  on  a 
single  d«7  \)j  all  denominations  "participating  do  create  a  profoimd 
impresBion  upon  all  clasaea;  Jo  bring  to  light  c^«s  of  real  need,  botb 
temporal  and  spiritual;  do  find  certifleotes  of  Chorch  memlwrship  and 
memberships  not  transferred  from  other  places,  which  are  soon  deposited 
in  the  local  churches  where  thej  belong;  do  secure  an  immediate  increase 
in  attendance  upon  the  Sunday-school  and  Church  eervicee,  and  by  a 
careful  f ollow-op  system  all  of  these  results  are  enlarged  and  made  per- 
manent. While  these  are  the  real  objectives  for  which  these  iater- 
denominational  visitations  are  planned  and  e^racuted,  there  are  more 
and  more  evidences  of  "by-producta"  of  this  visitation  Toavement 
which  indicate  that  it  "has  come  to  the  Kingdom  for  such  a  time  sa' 
this."    Note  with  me  a  few  of  these; 

ChrlsUan  TTnl^. 
In  this  day  of  the  conservation  of  energy  the  most  careful  distribution 
of  money  and  the  wisest  use  of  time  in  business  circles,  the  Church,  with 
a  common  "Master,  even  Christ,"  and  in  reality  as  she  sings  "not 
divided,  all  one  body  we,"  coming  to  understand  that  unity  in  plam 
of  action  does  not  necesaarily  mean  uniformity  in  modes  of  womhip,  is 
joining  the  hands  of  all  people  bearing  the  name  of  "Christian"  in 
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movementB  of  common  iQt«raat.  How  eaailj  this  can  be  done  is  known 
to  all  who  ever  bad  bd;  part  in  orgaumug  an  iiit«rdenoinuiBtional 
visitation.  That  this  practical  demonstration  of  "Cbarch  Unitj"  ia  - 
pleasing  to  the  public  and  helpful  to  Christian  ioflaence  one  only  needs 
to  look  into  the  columns  of  the  dally  press  to  be  asmred.  That  the 
broadened  spirit  of  those  who  participate  in  these  visitations  helps  each 
local  Church  and  hinders  none  is  very  evident  from  the  influence  of  the 
Tisitors'  testimonies  npon  their  o  ;n  churches.  Here  is  vividly  seen  the 
truth  of  the  statement  as  to  the  beauty  of  brethren  dwelling  together  in 
unity,  and  the  evidences  that  the  Lord's  prayer  "that  they  all  may  be 
one"  is  being  answered. 

Latent  Talent  DlBcoveiod. 
It  is  a  sad  fact  that  in  the  average  church  the  work  falls  upon  a  very 
few.  So  onlversal  has  this  become  that  it  ia  taken  aa  a  matter  of  course. 
A  visitation  is  planned  and  the  number  of  workers  required  is  so  far 
in  excess  of  the  * '  faithful  few ' '  that  new  helpers  have  to  be  enlisted. 
These,  it  is  found,  are  lUte  those  others  in  the  market  place  at  the 
eleventh  hour  who  said,  "no  man  bath  hired  ns."  But  they  are  set  to 
work,  with  the  resalt  that  this  spiritual  exercise  is  so  refreshing  they 
desire  more,  and  the  poor  pastor  who  thought  be  had  to  carry  nearly 
all  the  burden  of  the  Church  himself  suddenly  finds  he  has  a  largely 
increased  force  with  a  good  preparation  as  well  as  spirit  for  work. 

Local  Obuich  Organized. 
A  visitation  finds  even  the  "faithful  few"  in  most  churches  working 
without  any  plan.  The  number  of  visitors  required  for  the  visitation 
need  to  be  carefully  chosen.  When  the  pastor  and  Sunday-school  super- 
intendent are  wise  tbey  will  simply  select  a  first-class  leader  who,  under 
their  direction,  will  make  (he  necessary  selections  for  visitors.  These 
visitors  are  selected  with  a  view  to  the  after  work  aa  well  as  the  one 
day  visitation,  and  tbe  leader  who  selected  them  will  also  have  a  large 
part  in  training  them  for  the  one  day's  work.  When  the  day  is  over 
and  the  Chnrcb  has  received  its  portion  of  the  records  secured  it  has,  in 
ttiese  visitors  and  their  leader,  a  well-organ  iced  force  to  assist  the  pastor 
and  superintendent  in  extending  the  work  of  their  Church  throughout 

Outlining  tlw  ObDicli  Parlsb. 

Some  denominations  make  arbitrary  boundaries  which  indicate  their 

parishes,  but  moat  denominations  have  no  such  plan,  in  fact  no  pariah 

plan  of  any  kind.    Conseqnently  many  people  who  prefer  a  church  may 
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be  living  near  it  and  yet  not  be  of  it.  An  inteTdenominational  viaitation 
nill  indicate  exact  p&risb  of  each  local  church,  for  where  that  puiib 
ia  not  fixed  hj  streets  it  is  oatlined  bj  preferences.  A  visitatioa  brings 
to  each  local  church  the  ncune  and  address  of  each  person  preferring  it, 
and  this  makes  up  ita  entire  pariah  which,  caauot  be  known  in  so; 
other  way. 

Becniliis  k  Thotoneh  Ootmtj  OrguUntlon. 
The  easiest  and  most  thorough  way  to  foUy  organiEe  a  county  for 
interdenominational  Sunday-school  work  is  by  means  of  a  house-to-bouN 
visitation.  Without  talking  county  organization  just  outline  the  county 
in  such  divisions  needed  for  convention  work,  if  not  already  eo  divided. 
Then  select  men  who  will  make  good  association  oEBcera  to  work  up  th« 
visitation.  When  the  visitation  is  completed  call  them  together  to  plaa 
for  the  conservation  of  the  results,  and  at  that  time  plan  a  series  of  cod- 
ventiona  to  discuss  ways  and  means  and  yon  have  a  thorough  county 
organifatiou  without  making  any  fuss  about  getting  one  orgtuuied. 
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PsACTiCAL  Thoughts  of  Those  Who  Pabtioipatkd 
Mr.  William  Hamilton,    Toronto,    Ontario,    Chairman    Interoational 
Home  Visitation  Committee,  presided  at  all  Conferences  of  this  Depart- 
ment, and  his  able  direction  with  bis  thorough  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  work  added  greatly  to  the  success  of  all  the  sessions. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Meyers,  Chicago,  District  Supervisor,  Chicago  Home  Visita- 
tion, led  the  devotional  service,  and  with  his  choice  selection  of  Scrip- 
ture and  songs  he  was  most  helpful  in  the  deeply  spiritual  interest  which 
was  BO  great  with  all  of  the  practical  plans  of  the  Conferences. 

Mr.  J.  Shreve  Durham,  Chicago,  International  Superintendent  Home 
Visitation,  opened  the  first  scBsion  with  a  brief  address:  "A  Survey 
of  the  Field."  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  work:  "We  cannot 
save  the  people  unless  we  teach  them — we  cannot  teach  them  unless  we 
reach  than — home  visitation  reaches  everybody  everywhere,"  was  at- 
tractively arranged  upon  a  large  banner,  which  made  a.  strong  impres- 
sion upon  all  present,  and  it  was  designated  by  the  Newspapers  ss  tits 
Slogan  that  ruled  the  Conventioo.  The  work,  as  well  as  the  growth,  of 
the  Department  for  the  Trieunium  was  clearly  shown  by  a  large  nu^ 
and  diagram  giving  the  flgures  showing  that  more  than  11,200,000  peo- 
ple were  visited. 
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Hr.  Charles  W.  Shinn,  aevelaod,  Ohio,  Qeneral  SeeretM?  Clereland 
and  Cnrahogs  Count;  Sandaf  Selural  Aasociation,  gave  a  splendid  ad- 
drefls:  "How  to  OrgamM  a  Large  City."  The  Cleveland  Viaitation 
bad  JQst  been  observed,  and  Mr.  Shinu  showed  samples  of  the  maps, 
diagrams  of  the  preliminary  sarrey,  and  many  other  helpful  things  for 
the  organizatian  of  a  large  eity.  He  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  interest  all  leaders  and  as  many  of  the  people  as 
poeaihle,  and  then  the  organizatioD  for  the  direction  of  the  movement 
eoald  be  qnicUy  and  saccessfully  perfected.  He  reported  the  Cleveland 
Visitation  a  great  snceess. 

Ura.  Qeo.  J.  Busier,  Lone  Wolf,  Ofcla.,  Superintendent  Home  Visita- 
tion, Oklfihoma,  1905-1910,  clearly  demonstrated  in  her  address:  "How 
to  Organise  an  Entire  County, ' '  that  the  rural  sections  can  be  as  easily 
and  well  organised  as  a  city  or  town.  Mrs.  Busier  has  been  one  of  the 
best  organizers  of  Visitation  work  in  the  rural  sections.  She  advised 
the  following  of  the  plan  to  divide  the  territory  in  rural  sections  by  the 
public  Bcbool  district  lines,  and  to  nse  the  township,  district  and  local 
Sunday-BChool  officials  for  the  direction  of  the  work  everywhere  where 
there  are  such  organ izBtions,  She  urged  that  this  work  be  explained  in 
all  meetings,  and  the  best  organization  possible  be  perfected.  Sunday- 
school  attendance  of  entire  counties  in  Oklahoma  has  been  doubled 
in  one  year's  time  as  a  result  of  Home  Visitation. 

OoOpentlon  of  OftthoUca  and  Jowr 
Mr.  Arthur  T.  Arnold,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  General  Secretary  Stat« 
Association,  gave  a  strong  address:  "How  we  Secured  Cooperation  of 
Catholics  and  Jews."  He  said  he  had  been  convinced  that  we  have 
jadged  each  other  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  told  how  he  and  the  Inter- 
national Superintendent  called  upon  the  heads  of  the  Cathobc  and 
Jewish  churches  and  secured  their  hearty  cooperation.  The  leading 
Catholic  layman  of  that  State  and  section  of  the  country  accepted  the 
ehairmaiuhip  of  the  movement,  and  led  it  with  splendid  results  to  all 
Proteetant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  churches.  He  also  gave  plans  to  secure 
cooperation  of  all  newspapers. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hall,  Chicago,  General  Secretary  Chicago  and  Cook 
County  Sunday  School  Association,  gave  a  fine  report  and  good  address: 
"The  Chicago  VisiUtion."  Mr.  Hall  stated  that  more  than  1,800,000 
people  were  visited  the  afternoon  of  the  General  Visitation  and  that  the 
work  continued  until  more  than  2,000,000  people  were  visited.  Churches 
are  duplicating  themselves  as  a  result  of  the  work,  and  more  than  40,- 
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900  church  letten  not  in  auj  local  ehoreti  were  located.  The  Cook 
Count;  Association  has  perfected  a  permanent  Visitation  Departmeiit 
to  follow  ap  the  vork  and  to  direct  future  Visitations,  and  they  en- 
deavor to  make  Chicago  the  best  organized  citj  in  the  world. 

The   Btate-Wlds  Home  VlsltaUons 

Ber.  Geo.  A.  Joplin,  D.  D.,  Louisville,  Ey.,  General  Secretarj  State 
ABSociation,  made  a  stirring  address.  "The  Kentnckj  8tat«-Wide  Visi- 
tation." Dr.  Joplin  said  that  while  four  States:  Keutucl^,  Colorado, 
LouisiaDK  and  Texas  had  observed  State- Wide  Visitations,  Eentncky  wu 
the  first  to  attempt  such  a  tremendous  undertaking.  He  stated  that  lia 
was  a  pastor  at  the  time  it  was  observed  under  the  direction  of  Ur. 
Durham,  International  Superintendent,  who  was  then  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Eentuckf,  and  that  he  could  speak  of  the  great  value  of  the  work 
for  the  Church  and  Sunday-school.  He  said  that  the  plan  devised  tbert 
for  using  the  public  school  teachers  in  the  great  eonutry  districts  wu 
largely  responsible  for  the  splendid  oi^anixation  throughout  the  State 

Mr.  W.  N.  Wiggins,  Dallas,  Texas,  General  Secretary  State  Associi- 
tioD,  made  the  audience  feel  that  all  things  are  poesible  by  his  addrea: 
"The  Texas  SUte-Wide  VisiUtion,"  when  he  told  how  more  than 
2,000,000  people  were  visited  in  that  great  State  on  a  single  afternoon. 
Mr.  Wiggins  stated  that  he  had  not  realized  the  possibilities  of  this  work 
until  the  last  few  years,  and  that  it  would  be  one  of  their  most  helpful 
departments. 

The  audience  was  given  opportunity  at  this  point  for  questions  vaiei 
the  subject:  "What  I  Want  to  Know  About  Home  Visitation,"  and 
many  took  part  in  the  Conference  led  by  the  State  and  Provincial  Sn- 
perintendentB  of  Visitation,  making  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  period! 
of  the  sessiqns. 

Canada  Has  Successful  Woik 

Mr.  William  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Oct.,  chairman  International  Visita- 
tion Committee,  chairman  Ontario  Executive  Committee,  made  a  pro- 
found impression  in  his  address,  "The  Toronto  Visitation."  Mr. 
Hamilton  ia  a  dear  and  forceful  speaker.  He  recently  led  the  third 
visitation  of  Toronto,  and  much  other  work  has  been  done  in  the 
Dominion.  He  read  letters  from  pastors  giving  the  splendid  results 
of  the  work  there. 

Prof,  A.  M.  Locker,  St.  PanI,  Minn.,  General  Secretary  State  Aesoda- 
tion,  gave  a  strong  address,  "The  Minneapolis  Visitetion."  He  re- 
ported much  good  aceonplished  aud  urged  the  most  careful  organisation. 
He  emphasized  above  all  the  interesting  of  the  people  so  that  they 
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would  fumiah  a  Buffldent  number  of  Tiaitoin  and  follow  np  the  work. 
Tbef  plan  special  work  in  their  coantry  diHtricts. 

Bev.  Walter  A.  Snow,  Pai^o,  N.  Dafc.,  General  Becretary  State  Ag- 
soeiation,  gave  a  key  to  the  problem  in  hie  address,  "The  Farg>o 
Visitation,"  nhen  he  said  that  tlw  pastors  must  be  thoroughlf  enlisted 
if  the  work  is  to  l>e  noil  followed  np.  He  read  several  letters  from 
pastors  Bbowiug  the  snccess  of  the  work,  and  in  a  powerful  plea  urged 
that  whererer  the  work  is  undertaken  all  pastors  be  well  infonned 
and  enlisted. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Mohr,  Chicago,  International  Superintendent  Purity  De- 
partment, gave  a  splendid  address:  "The  Michigan  Work — Yisitation 
and  Home."  He  told  of  some  wonderful  results  from  the  work  in  his 
State  where  Sundaj-schools  had  been  organized  as  a  result,  and  entire 
eommnnities  changed.  He  emphasized  especially  the  follow-np  nork, 
and  gave  many  plane  as  to  how  the  Home  Department  could  assist  in  it. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Barton,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Editor  World  Evangel,  made  one 
of  the  strongest  addresses  of  the  Conference :  ' '  The  Besponsibility  of 
the  Home  in  the  SchooL"  Every  parent  should  get  tlie  full  address. 
He  showed  that  the  responsibility  of  the  home  in  the  school  is  to  teach 
the  children  the  way  of  eternal  life  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher  in  their  instruction  in  the  Bible  and  in  their  moral  train- 

Serrse  £v«tt  Dcvartmant  of  tli«  Snnday  Sdiool 

Uiss  Grace  W.  Vandiver,  Spartanburg,  3.  C,  Superintendent  Stat« 
Association,  in  her  fine  address:  "What  VisitatioD  Did  for  Our  Ele- 
mentary Work,"  demonstrated  how  it  was  the  systematic  plan  through 
which  children  of  all  ages  from  the  baby  for  the  Cradle  Boll  to  the  old- 
est in  the  Department,  were  reached  and  brought  into  their  Sunday- 
Bcbools. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hall,  Chicago,  General  Secretary  Chicago  and  Cook 
County  Association,  gave  a  most  interesting  report  of  "What  Visita- 
tion Did  for  a  Boys'  Class."  He  told  of  the  many  fine  activities  it 
furnished  for  good,  and  showed  that  such  activities  would  hold  both 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Sonday-scbool  during  that  age  when  many  leavs. 

Mr.  B.  M.  Weaver,  Corinth,  Miss.,  Preeident  of  the  noted  CorJntb 
Bible  Class,  thrilled  the  audience  with  his  strong  address:  "What 
Visitation  Did  for  the  Corinth  Adult  Bible  Class  and  the  Entire  City." 
It  was  one  of  the  best  organized  Sunday-school  and  Church  towns 
of  the  country,  yet  they  added  a  little  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
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tire  popnUtioD  to  the   Snodaj-schooli  utd  cborelies  in   fortj-sii  dxjt, 
through  Visitation  and  good  work  following. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Sellera,  Chicago,  Mood;  Bible  laBtitnte,  gave  a  splendid 
address:  "What  Visitatioo  Did  for  Moodj'  Church,"  and  he  read  * 
letter  from  Bev.  A.  C.  DixoD,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  church  at  the  time 
of  the  Visitation,  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  the  best  genend  mors- 
ment  for  the  churches  and  Sanday-sehoels  of  Chicago  for  many  a  jeas. 

Prof.  £.  C.  Knapp,  Spokane,  Wash.,  General  Secretarj  Btste  Abso- 
ciation,  naa  most  helpful  in  his  address:  "What  Visitation  is  Tkaa% 
for  the  Churches  of  a  City."  He  had  just  been  through  the  Visitation 
of  Spokane,  and  the  reaulta  irere  large  in  incressed  membership  and 
larger  activities  on  the  part  of  the  members. 

Mr.  J.  Shreve  Durham,  Chicago,  International  Snperintendent  Eihuc 
Visitation,  sunuued  up  the  results  of  the  three  sessions  in  an  address: 
"What  the  Convention  and  Conference  Developed  Concerning  Visita- 
tion," ivhich  is  expressed  in  the  deliverance  of  the  International  Viai- 
tation  Committee: 

Eom«  VUltatloii 

The  work  of  this  department  is  to  enlist  and  organise  the  Sandaf- 
school  and  Church  forces  for  cooperation  in  a  definite,  permanent  cam- 
paign to  reach  all  of  the  people  in  their  territory — requiring  the  most 
careful  organization. 

Oiganliatlon 

1.  A  permanent  Visitation  Department  in  all  Sunday-school  Asso- 
ciations, (a)  State  or  Provincial  Saperinteodents  and  strong  commit- 
teee.  (b)  Coonty,  City  or  Township  Saperintendents  and  strong  com- 
mittees. 

2.  A  campaign  of  edneation  concerning  the  value  of  Home  Visita- 
tion, (a)  Its  inclusion  as  a  subject  for  diseuuion  in  all  eonventions- 
(b)   The  Visitation  of  important  centers  as  an  object  lesson. 

Every  department  of  Sunday-school  and  Church  irork  can  be  best 
served  through  a  Home  Visitation  Department.  We  cannot  save  the 
people  aniens  we  teach  them,  and  we  cannot  teach  them  unlew  we  resell 
them.  Home  Visitation  reaches  everybody  everywhere  when  it  is  tho- 
roughly observed  in  the  following  ways: 

OperaUon 
1.     A  One-Bay  General  Vieitation  of  all  homes  in  a  city  or  connty- 

(a)  To  extend  a  printed  invitation  from  all  Sunday-schools  and  churcbei- 

(b)  To  secure  a  record  of  the  church  preference  of  every  individual. 
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2.  A  permanent  VisitatioD  Depaitmeiit  in  all  Snnday-scboola  and 
ehorehea.  (a)  To  follow  ap  the  records  of  preferences  for  their  organ- 
izations, (b)  To  cooperate  in  reaching  those  irbo  have  no  church  home 
or  preference. 

The  Visitation  plan  is  the  greatest  misBiosarf  movement  ever  devised, 
and  it  is  also  a  means  of  anakening  an  interest  in  tlie  entire  Snodaj- 
school  enterprise.  Tour  Committee  declare  their  adherence  to  the  above, 
which  is  practicall;  tlie  poUcy  under  which  the  results  of  the  tiiennium 
have  been  achieved;  and  with  relation  to  the  iton  regarding  the  conduct- 
ing of  Visitations  of  important  centers  as  an  object  lesson,  they  would 
recommend  further  that  in  Bta.tes  and  Provinces  in  which  a  beginning 
has  been  made  and  workers  liave  acquired  the  necessary  experience,  that 
course  be  followed  as  the  best  way  of  giving  effect  to  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation. WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Chairman. 

J.  SHBBVE  DUBHAM,  Saperintendent. 
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Casrik  B.  LaoMAKD,  Editok  or  "The  Hoiu  Defartuint  Visitor" 

or  TH»  David  C.  Cook  PoBUsHmo  Housb. 

It  was  some  four  years  ago  that  oni  editor-in-chief,  when  setting  out 
for  a  short  vacation  said,  "I  am  going  to  study  into  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. Its  possibilities  have  never  been  realized.  It  seems  to  me  a 
sleeping  giant.  I  must  find  bow  to  awaken  it. ' '  We,  at  the  office,  knew 
that  when  Mr.  Cook  came  home  there  'd  be  something  doing  along  Homo 
Department  lines. 

Said  he,  "It 's  perfectly  dear.  We  have  been  running  Home 
Departments  jnst  as  we  so  long  ran  adult  Bible  classes — treating  adults 
as  if  they  were  infants  to  be  fed  with  a  spoon.  The  Home  Department 
needs  just  wliat  the  Bible  classes  needed,  to  be  set  to  doing  for  itself, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  grow  in  numbers  and  efficiency 
just  as  the  Bible  classes  have  grown." 

Then  he  prepared,  and  sent  broadcast,  a  series  of  leaflets  showing  how 
New  Movement  plans  can  be  adapted  to  the  Home  Department  Inter- 
national workers,  state  and  county  secretaries  everywhere,  heartily  en- 
dorsed his  plane,  and  urged  them  upon  the  local  workers.  Many  new 
Home  Departments  have  been  organiEed  according  to  these  plans,  and 
send  us  glowing  reports  of  succeas.  It  has  been  slower  work  getting 
established   Home  Departments  to  change  their   methods.     Whits  we 
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all  endorfle  the  aentimeat  of  the  beloved  Hoodj  who  said  "It  is  better 
to  Mt  ten  men  to  work,  than  to  do  the  work  of  ten  men,"  j^  eodm 
Bud  it  easier  to  do  the  work  of  ten  than  to  arotue  the  ten  to  work,  evea 
when  we  know  how  much  better  it  wonid  be  for  than;  and  so  we  selfiiUj 
work  along  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

But,  as  alreodf  Btat«d,  faithful  testings,  under  erer^  varietj  of  con- 
ditions, and  in  widelj  separated  places,  have  abondantlj  proved  that 
New  Movement  plans  work  in  the  Home  Department  jost  as  well  as 
in  the  Adult  Bible  classes,  showing  these  departments  to  be  atmndantlj 
able  to  care  for  themselves,  llnaociallj,  sociallj,  and  spiritnaUj;  also 
to  be  greatly  belpfnl  to  other  departments  of  the  Sunday  school,  and 
potent  factors  in  many  lines  of  church  work. 

While  the  Home  Department  is  made  up  of  those  who  cannot  (or 
will  not)  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Sunday-school,  not  all  of  these 
are  invalids  or  aged  ones.  Many  of  them  are  well  able  to  attend 
meetings  provided  these  be  held  at  some  time  and  place  suited  to  their 
conditions.  Most  of  them  are  active  members  of  various  social,  literary, 
or  philanthropic  clubs.  Beeogntzing  this,  you  will  see  that  a  Home 
Department  may  and  should  be  well  able  to  care  for  itaelf. 

Applying  New  Movement  plans  overeomea  moat  of  the  difflcultiea 
which  pastors  and  superintendents  declare  to  be  in  the  way  of  orgauliing 
this  department  in  their  schools.  They  say  "We  can't  find  a  suitable 
person  who  will  be  superintendent.  We  can't  get  visitors,"  The  New 
Movement  takes  this  burden  off  their  hands.  It  will  devolve  upon  the 
Home  Department  to  elect  its  own  superintendent — thongh  the  election 
may  and  should  be  confirmed  by  the  school  officers.  It  may  even  be 
found  possible  to  run  a  Home  Department  without  the  "indispensable" 
visitors.  The  work  is  carried  on  much  after  the  fashion  of  literary  and 
other  clubs — by  elected  officers,  and  committees. 

After  the  whole  body  of  Home  Department  members  (enrolled  by 
canvassing  the  church  and  community)  has  elected  a  superintendent, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  snch  other  officers  as  it  may  find  need  of,  these 
group  the  members  into  classes.  It  is  customary  to  group  them  accord- 
ing to  place  of  residence,  as  this  renders  neighborhood  gatfaeringi 
feasible.  But  if  there  is  diversity  in  the  age  of  the  members  they  may 
l>e  grouped  according  to  age;  or  it  sometimes  proves  wise  to  group 
young  mothers  into  a  class  which  shall  become  a  sort  of  Mothers'  meet- 
ing; and  men  are  best  grouped  according  to  taat«e  or  ocenpations. 
There  should  be  a  class  of  trolley  men,  of  traveling  men,  of  polieonen, 

After  this  division,  each  class  meets  and  elects  its  own  cbairman, 
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who  wUl  perfonn  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  Visitor  under  the  old 
plan,  and  ma;  well  bear  that  name.  She  will  diatribate  auppliea  and 
ovrraee  the  work  of  eomnlittees.  One  who  would  not  accept  from  Sundajr- 
school  superintendent  ot  paetor  the  appointment  as  visitor  "for  life  and 
good  behavior,"  wiU  readily  acMpt  election  to  that  office  for  a  7ear,  and 
rotation  in  office  is  as  good  here  as  elsewhere.  Living  thinga  are  alwajs 
moving.  There  should  be  in  each  class  a  Membership  Committee,  a 
Social  Committee,  and  as  manj  others  as  needed  to  farther  plan  for 
leSHon  study,  superintend  miaaionar;  work,  visit  the  sick,  etc.  A  New 
Movement  Home  Department  will  do  much  social  work,  like  the  New 
Movement  Bible  Class  and  since  it  tonchu  the  home  even  more  eXoeelj 
will  do  more  toward  nplifliDg  and  policing  the  social  life  of  the 
whole  commnnitj'. 

lu  conclusion  I  wonld  urge  npos  all  Home  Department  workers  the 
cultivation  of  an  eiprit  de  corpt  in  onr  Department.  The  Home  Depart- 
ment button  should  be  more  in  evidence.  We  see  the  red  and  white 
A.  B.  C.  button  everTwbere;  the  Home  Department  button,  purple  and 
white,  is  jnat  as  prettj,  jast  as  congpienous  and  as  inconspieuons,  and  is 
just  as  appropriate  for  ladj's  dress  or  man's  coat  lapeL  Its  pnrple  of 
sacrifice,  and  its  white  of  purity,  should  keep  ever  in  mind  onr  high  pur- 
pose, through  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  Christ  to  preserve  purity  of 
heart  and  of  homes — not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  others. 

HOUE  DEFABTUENT  00NFEBEN0E8 

Bepoktcd  bt  M13B  CLA&i,  L.  Loouis,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Large  and  enthusiastic  conferences  were  held  at  the  Wesley  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  on  Wednesday  morning  and  afternoon,  June  21,  and 
on  Tuesday  morning,  June  27.  For  want  of  space  these  conferences  are 
reported  together  and  from  each  address  is  given  bot  a  few  extracts. 

Mr.  Philip  £.  Howard,  of  Sundag  School  Timet,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
spoke  on  "Should  not  our  Beminariee,  Colleges  and  Normal  Institutes 
Train  our  Home  Class  Visitors  as  well  as  Teacherst" 

He  advocated  that  the  seminaries  and  colleges  under  the  domination  of 
the  church  should  not  only  teach  the  trained  teachers,  but  should  extend 
their  scope  so  as  to  include  the  Home  Class  Visitor,  who  did  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  by  calling  upon  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 

J>r.  John  T.  McFsrland  was  reqnested  to  say  a  few  words. 

He  said  in  part:  "We  as  Home  Department  workers  are  to  deal 
with  the  home.  The  home  in  oil  its  interests;  not  nmply  with  a  few 
people  in  the  home,  but  with  all  the  members  of  the  home,  the  home  life, 
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the  home  life  reUtive  to  the  charch  life.  If  this  Home  DepkrtDMiit  i> 
etarted  lightlj  and  developed  normally,  it  will  Borely  add  new  intenat 
to  the  school.  The  Sunday- acliool  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  edoea- 
tiooBl  institation;  there  should  be  a  training  of  the  parents  a«  well  ai 
of  the  child ;  indeed  70Q  cannot  get  training  of  the  children  without  Ant 
tnuning  the  parents;  in  order  to  train  the  parents  we  should  have  to 
begin  generations  back.  I  think  one  of  the  most  significant  movements 
in  the  Sunday'School  world  today,  and  if  yon  diseen  the  mgns  of  the 
times  I  am  sore  yon  will  agree  with  me,  is  the  OTganiiation  of  the 
parents'  class." 

Dr.  H.  M.  Hamill  spoke  on  "Wanted:  Better  Home  Department 
Quarterlies  and  Denominational  Supervision  in  the  Field.*' 

He  said  in  part:  "The  Srst  thing  is  to  take  care  that  the  Home 
Department  is  not  a  make-shift;  the  quarterly  should  command  respeet; 
it  ought  to  be  fair  to  look  upon;  it  should  appesd  in  the  way  of  art; 
I  want  it  to  be  as  bright  or  brighter  than  anything  that  is  issned  in 
the  line  of  Sunday-school  literature,  for  it  goea  into  the  home,  and  I 
want  it  to  be  commendable  as  a  matter  of  art.  I  should  make  the 
quarterly  attractive;  I  should  have  editorials  written  by  the  great 
leaders  of  the  church;  I  should  have  these  printed  in  an  attractive 
way,  broken  np  into  paragraphs,  easy  to  read;  I  should  have  the  quar- 
terly Dlled  with  crisp,  bright,  tangent  things.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Home  Department  quarterly  contain  readings  for  the  family  sJtar,  and 
family  readings  for  the  day,  and  then  below  each  reading  a  little  prayer. 
I  think  also  there  should  be  an  attractive  little  story  for  every  paper." 

Bey.  A.  L.  Phillips,  D.D.,  spoke  on  "The  Home  Department  Quarterly 
and  Family  Beligion." 

He  said  in  part:  "I  believe  that  we  are  not  getting  oat  of  our  Depart 
ment  work  all  that  we  might.  The  present  members  of  the  Home  De- 
partment perhaps  consist  of  one  member  in  the  family,  such  as  the 
mother;  we  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  so  we 
want  to  think  this  afternoon  about  the  carrying  of  thia  movement  Into 
the  family  life.  Can  we  not  find  a  way  for  making  the  Home  Department 
tell  in  the  home  lifel  I  have  taken  the  Home  Department  quarterly 
into  the  family  prayers.  By  using  these  Home  Department  daily  read- 
ings it  has  kept  us  in  touch  with  the  lesson." 

Mrs.  Pbebe  A.  Curtiss,  Ohio  State  Home  Department  and  Cradle  Boll 
Superintendent,  spoke  on  "Lengthening  the  Cords." 

"There  is  a  verse  of  Scripture  to  which  I  wish  to  call  yonr  attentioa. 
Ton  will  find  it  in  Isaiah,  'Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  spare  not, 
but  lengthen  thy  cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes.'     We  are  constantly 
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enlarging  tlie  pUee  of  our  tents,  and  the  houses  that  we  live  in.  Our 
bearte  are  yerj  tender  as  we  think  of  how  moeh  aelf-sacrifice  there  it 
put  into  tbe  work,  bat  it  is  to  the  totter  part  of  the  verse  that  I  wnnt 
to  call  yowt  attention.  I  believe  this  applies  to  tbe  two  departments  of 
work,  Cradle  Boll  and  Home  Department,  the  lengthening  of  tbe  cords, 
Dntil  they  extend  into  ever;  home.  We  have  two  classes;  on  the  one 
hand  those  who  are  too  jonng  to  be  in  the  BChool;  on  the  other  end  of 
tbe  line  there  is  another  set  of  people,  who  have  grown  too  old,  or  sick, 
or  too  something  else  to  be  in  the  Snnday- school.  I  believe  today  there 
is  no  more  important  work  in  onr  schools  than  this  Home  Department 
Work.  It  ahonld  be  given  more  prominence  hy  pastors,  Buperintendenta 
and  teachers.  Whenever  there  is  a  special  service  the  Home  Depart- 
ment shonld  be  present;  the  whole  school  abonld  understand  abont  the 
Hone  Department.  It  is  a  department  that  belongs  to  the  school  in  its 
entirety.  It  iB  vitally  connected  with  tbe  Cradle  Boll,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  tbe  Cradle  Boll  and  tbe  Superintendent  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment should  work  hand  in  hand,  heart  to  heart  and  life  to  life.  Each 
Bhonid  endeavor  to  get  members  for  the  other. ' ' 

Bev,  John  T.  Faria  spoke  on  ' '  LeBming  Lessons  from  Home  Depart- 
ment Stndenta."    He  said  in  part: 

"Strange  as  it  may  aeem,  there  are  some  people  who  insist  that  they 
do  not  see  the  need  for  the  Home  Department. 

"Let  me  tell  briefly  several  incidents  that  have  made  me  more  en- 
tbnriaatio  than  ever  in  urging  tbe  Home  Department  on  schools. 

"A  teacher  In  a  Philadelpbia  school  was  troubled  because  one  of  her 
little  pnpils  seldom  knew  the  leason.  In  vain  she  endeavored  to  secure 
the  eodperation  of  the  mother.  Bnt  one  day  the  little  girl  surprised  tbe 
teacher  by  answering  promptly  and  correctly  every  queetion  put  to  her. 
'  Manuna  has  joined  tbe  Home  Department,  so  she  teaches  me  the  lesson 
now,'  she  explained. 

"There  is  an  invalid  in  Philadelphia  who  has  been  a  sufiFerer  from 
curvature  of  tbe  spine  for  twenty-two  years.  She  is  nnable  to  leave  her 
bed,  bat  she  baa  a  Snnday-Behool  class  of  forty-four  members,  just  tbe 
same.  Most  of  them  are  invalids  like  herself.  Tbey  live  in  all  parts 
of  tbe  world.  She  has  never  seen  them,  but  she  sends  tbe  Quarterly 
regularly  and  receives  reports  from  them  which  tell  of  the  joy  in  study- 
ing Oto  Sunday-school  lessons.  The  extent  of  her  own  joy  can  be 
imagined. 

"Not  long  ago,  in  the  borne  of  a  Department  visitor,  I  was  told  how, 
in  fear  and  trembling,  she  had  asked  her  cook  to  became  a  member. 
The  cook  accepted  the  invitation.    Boon  she  was  as  interested  as  her 
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miBtreii.  'I  lik«  Ui«  Qnarterl?  tm  much,'  ihe  mXA  one  da^,  'espeeUUr 
the  simple  paiti.'    I  datenniiied  to  try  to  profit  bjr  those  words. 

"Another  lesson  came  when  I  was  depreased  becanae  things  were  not 
going  jolt  to  luit  me.  I  needed  a  rebuke.  The  mail  brought  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  from  a  reader  of  the  Qoartsrlr  who  Mid  aba  bad  been 
confined  to  her  wheeled  chair  for  twenty  yean.  Her  loved  ones  were 
all  dead.  She  lived  in  one  room.  She  was  dependent  on  charity.  Tet 
■the  woa  hap^  and  she  gave  the  leaeon:  'The  Lord  is  mj  TeaAet,  and 
we  hold  sweet  converse  together.' 

"Take  another  iutesee.  Tears  ago  a  yoong  eotiple  began  bonae- 
keeping  in  Philadelphia.  Ae  a  matter  of  conrae  thej  had  family  pray- 
ers. They  invited  their  two  aervanta  to  take  part  with  then.  Those 
Bsrvants  sniffed  at  first,  bat  the  consistent  Uvea  of  the  hosband  and 
wife  silenced  them.  One  momiog  after  pntyers  they  aaid,  'We  want 
to  become  Christians  Uke  yoo.'  Soon  they  became  members  of  the 
chorch  to  which  tbe  yonng  eonple  belonged.  That  is  one  cbapter  of 
the  story.  The  second  chapter  began  when  a  Sao  PrBncieeo  bneiness 
man  was  a  goeet  in  tbe  honse  over  Sunday,  Several  months  later  a 
letter  came  from  San  Franeisca  to  the  Eastern  home,  bearing  a  m«a- 
SBge  something  like  this:  'I  have  never  been  a  Christian  man.  I  made 
fon  of  Christiana.  It  seemed  to  me  they  were  a  lot  of  hypocrites.  Then 
I  came  into  your  home  for  an  afternoon  and  a  night.  I  went  awn; 
Hgain  but  I  could  not  forget  what  I  had  aeen  and  heard.  I  told  my 
wife  about  it  To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  both  united  with  the 
church  last  Sntiday,  and  there  is  now  a  family  altar  in  oar  homot" 

Miss  Clara  L.  Loomis,  Prendent  Home  Department  Union,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  spoke  on  "City,  County  and  Village  Home  Department  Unions 
As  Organized  and  Conducted  In  New  York  State  With  Permanent  Visi- 
tation of  Parish,  Town  and  County  By  Home  Class  Visitora  Connected 
With  Local  Churches.    She  said  in  part: 

"Qiveu  a  number  of  classes  in  different  churches  in  the  same  city  or 
town,  who  unite  for  mntnal  work  and  advancement,  you  then  have  a 
Home  Department  Union  in  city,  town  or  parish. 

"I  like  tbe  good,  old  English  word  'Parish.'  It  suggests  a  neamees, 
a  neigh  borlinees,  a  feHowehip,  a  mutual  feeling,  stringing  from  one 
center,  the  church.  On  tbe  formation  of  a  Union  io  city,  town  or  parish, 
the  needed  officers  are  elected  to  preside  over,  and  properly  conduct  the 
affairs  of  tbe  Union.  Such  a  Union  ie  composed  of  officers  and  visitoia 
from  the  different  classes,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  assemblmg 
together  of  the  workers  of  all  tbe  classes,  at  stated  timea,  for  mutoal 
study,  social  recreation,  and  the  deviaing  at  ways  and  means  for  the 
betterment  and  advancement  of  the  work. 
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' '  If  there  are  ten  or  fifteen  schools  in  a  toirn  then  tbeie  are  as  man; 
SaperinteiidentH,  leaders  and  workers  in  the  town  organiiation,  all  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  their  own  achooL  This  is  the  kind  of  workers  re- 
quired to  institute  and  keep  alive  a  town,  or  city  Home  Department 
Union. 

"The  Town  or  City  Union  can  encourage  and  Stimulate  the  work;  it 
can  foster  local  pride.  At  ite  meetings  it  ean  increase  the  interest  hj 
setting  apart  a  period  for  the  discossion  of  the  subject. 

The  county  organization  is  composed  of  the  Superintendents,  offlears, 
and  the  visiters  of  the  several  departments  of  the  diiforent  tewns  of 
the  county,  who  may  assemble  at  &  stated  place  at  least  oi^ce  a  year. 
The  purpose  of  this  assembly  is  to  take  into  consideration,  devise  ways 
and  means  for  a  broader,  general,  county-wide  advanced  work.  The 
officers  of  soeh  a  Union  are,  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

The  rural  Sunday-school  ia  obliged  te  do  its  Work  by  methods  diSerent 
from  those  of  the  city;  eonveniences  are  limited,  grading  is  not  so  easily 
introduced,  and  teachers  must  do  this  work  without  the  aids  enjoyed  by 
those  of  the  weU-eqnipped  city  schools.  All  of  this  ia  not  withont  some 
good,  tbe  teacher  and  the  scliolar  are  brought  nearer  together,  the  work- 
ers are  more  anxious  te  do  with  limited  means  and  ways  all  that  can  be 
done,  and  in  tbe  small  school  nearly  everybody  knows  everybody  else, 
young  and  old;  they  know  where  they  live;  they  know  every  member 
of  each  ffunily  in  their  schooL  This  is  an  advantage,  and  creates  a 
common  interest,  a  mutual  good  will.  The  Superintendent  of  the  school 
should  know  every  scholar,  end  te  some  extent  the  home  life  of  every 
member  in  the  family,  and  this  makes  it  possible  for  the  Town  Asso- 
ciation to  be  equaUy  well  informed. 
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Bbv.  Wu.  a.  Bbown,  Sdpkbintkhdint. 
CoMunm  igii-i»i4. 

George  0.  Wallace,  Chairman.... Onulka,  Keb. 

Dr.  A,  L,  PbiUip* BichmoDd,  Tt. 

Ber.  Frank  Foi Sioux  Falle,  8,  D. 

Dr.  Joaeph  dark Colombni,  Ohio 

Henry  B,  Eaton Calais,  Maine 

P.  J.  Lucas Salt  I^ke  City,  Utah 

Delavan  L.  Pieraon Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Harry  Wade  Hicks New  York  Ci^ 

Bev.  George  H.  Troll New  York  O^ 

BBPOBT  OF  UBnOHABT  DBPASTHBHT 

Eev,  Wm.  a.  Bbown,  Supbuktskpemt. 
Tlu  Uodun  MlaalonuT  Awakanln^ 

The  passing  generation  has  registered  so  large  an  advance  in  miMion- 
ary  interest  and  activity,  that  today  we  are  living  in  the  greatest  mi*- 
sionary  age  the  Chnreh  has  ever  known.  Not  ainee  the  morning  of  the 
Beenmiction  and  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostke  has  there  been  so  stniig  i 
deaire  to  carry  the  Goepel  to  the  attermost  part  of  the  earth.  Upon  in 
baa  literally  come  another  "faUneaa  of  time."  And  had  we  eyes  t» 
see  we  might  easily  discern  theea  very  days  to  be  big  with  promise  of 
the  miBsion&ry  hope  for  the  speedy  evangelisation  of  the  world.  For  tha 
battle  line  of  onr  Lord's  surely  conquering  army  of  peaee  and  good  will 
is  farther  flung  today  than  ever  before.  An  innnmraible  company,  nn- 
conntable,  confeas  faith  in  the  Son  of  Qod  and  believe  in  the  Saviou  of 
the  World.  The  name  of  Jesus — that  name  "which  charms  our  feart 
and  bids  our  sorrows  cease" — the  name  of  Jeans  is  fast  eoming  to  be 
the  sweetest  word  in  all  the  myriad  tongnes  of  men. 

Many  faetora  enter  into  making  this  present  age  an  nnparalleled  mis- 
sionary opportanity.     There  is,  first  of  all,  the  fact  that  the  world  ilssU 
ia  so  well  known  and  now  lies  open  to  the  largest  poadUe  freedom  of 
372 
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tnTet.  Intrepid  sotda  lukve  soiled  eTcrj  aea  and  snrrejed  oil  Uie^eonti- 
nents.  Tlie  la«t  dwelling  pl&ee  of  the  moat  remote  dtizen  of  the  globe 
has  been  found.  And  through  modern  means  of  tiansport&tion  and  com- 
munieation,  all  the  people  on  onr  planet  are  now  accesidble  to  the  Gospel 
BtOTj.  The  past  eentniy  has  made  of  the  entire  world  one  vast  neighbor- 
hood, and  some  day  the  dissemination  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jens,  wiO 
make  of  all  mankind  a  Christian  brotherhood — an  aU-embraciDg  empire 
of  love. 

Then,  too,  missionarj  snceeases  single  out  the  present  age  as  one  of 
real  opportnneneB.  One  short  generation  ago,  the  first  Christian  convert 
was  baptised  in  TJgaods:  todaj  Uganda,  ia  nearly  a  Christian  nation.  A 
few  jears  ago  Korea  waa  a  hermit  kingdom,  tightly  sealed  against  every 
influence  of  the  Gospel :  today  a  Korean  Christian  community  of  a  hon- 
dred  thousand  is  asking  God  for  the  eonversion  of  a  million  soola.  Oar 
generation  has  seen  as  many  souls  baptized  in  one  d^  as  were  baptised 
on  the  day  of  the  first  Pentecost.  And  not  long  since  there  passed  into 
tke  more  radiant  presence  of  his  Master,  the  soul  of  him  who  saw  the 
stacked  bones  of  a  cannibalistic  feast,  and  yet  who  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  these  Christianiied  cannibals  partook  of  the  Lord's  Snpper.  The 
reeord  of  suah  marrelons  work  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  lived  over 

However,  by  far  the  greatest  heritage  from  the  modem  missionary  en- 
terprise, ia  the  mastery  of  the  languages  of  men.  It  is  almost  past  belief 
that  today  the  story  of  the  redemptional  love  in  Christ  Jesns  has  been 
tianalated  into  the  tongues  of  all  but  a  few  fractions  of  millions  of  the 
children  of  men.  And  the  truth  that  is  to  make  all  men  free,  is  now 
proelaimed  in  thir^  times  as  many  languagas  as  were  spoken  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  Ifany  noble  fonndations  have  been  laid  by  the  apostles  and 
prophets. of  the  divine  enterprise  of  Christian  missions.  Growing  Chris- 
tian communities  witness  the  faithful  planting  of  that  seed  whose  har- 
vesting shall  make  glad  the  angels  of  God.  Established  hospitals  which 
bear  the  sufferings  of  many,  printing  presses  whose  leaves  are  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations,  Christian  churches  and  .educational  opportunities 
as  free  as  the  air  in  a  multitude  of  heathen  lands  are  saying, ' '  Whosoever 
will,  may  come."  And  they  nru  coming — coming  faster  than  in  any  other 
age,  not  excepting  the  early  daj's  of  the  Christian  church.  And,  too,  the 
misstonary  enterprise  itself  ia  becoming  more  Christian  every  day,  as  the 
beautiful  spirit  of  charity  and  cooperation  is  winning  an  ever  widening 
Bwmy  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

Ajid  the  present  is  an  age  of  almost  missionary  enthosiasm  in  the 
Chnrcli  at  home.    Missions  have  so  far  captured  the  imagination  of  our 
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jonth  that  the  Urgait  gathering  of  etadeota  on  the  Ameiiean  contjnrat 
la  the  convention  of  the  Student  Volnnteera  for  Foreign  Mismons.  And 
the  meo  of  Christendom — no  leas  devoted  than  the  reat,  but  lacking  leader- 
■hip — have  latelj  undertaken  their  full  ihare  of  reapondbilitr  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Master's  flnal  eonunand.  Few  greater  sights  liave  ever  glad- 
dened the  ejea  of  the  oft  weaij  watcher  on  the  walla  of  Zion  than  to  m« 
the  hosts  of  men  assemble  to  plan  the  Christian  conquest  of  tlie  eonti- 
neota.  The  field  campaign  of  the  Laymen 'a  Missionatj  Movement  will 
long  remain  one  of  the  most  inapiring  events  in  recent  churcb  hiatal?, 
and  prophetic  of  what  will  be  whm  the  Church  ia  tliomnghl;  militant 
and  missionary.  While  the  encceesful  Woman's  Jubilee — commemorating 
fifty  years  of  beautiful  ministry  on  the  part  of  Weetem  woman  in  Eastern 
lands — is  of  unusual  missioDary  siguifieance,  aa  well  as  a  tribute  to  tlx 
□TganiEing  ability  of  the  eonseerated  women  so  well  trained  in  misaionuy 
leadenhip.  That  during  tbe  past  few  years  several  million  copies  of  mis- 
aionary  books  have  been  sold,  ia  an  evidence  of  the  depth  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  tbe  present  miaaionary  awakening.  And  lately  tbe  efFeetiveneea  of 
large  miasionary  expositions  has  been  sncceaafnlly  demonatiated  by  the 
"Orient  in  London"  and  a  similar  atrikiiig  presentation  of  the  "WorU 
in  Boston."  Then,  too,  it  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  tbe  recent 
World's  Sunday  School  Convention  in  Washington  wu  a  great  misnon- 
aiy  gathering.  And  we  may  well  believe,  with  the  best  informed,  thai 
the  World's  Missiooaty  Conference  last  year  in  Edinburgh  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  In  the  miaaionary  enterprise. 

Ulosioiui  In  tbe  Sondsy  SdiooL 
Into  a  needy  world  so  full  of  promise  for  evangelisation  and  into  > 
Church  finally  awakening  to  its  supreme  miaaionary  obligation,  comes  tlM 
modem  Sunday  School,  gathering  in  its  vaat  membership  the  meet  re- 
aponsive  ages  in  life  and  holding  in  ita  poe^bilities  the  key  to  the  mia- 
aionary situation.  The  place  of  the  Sunday  School  in  the  misaionaTy  ea- 
terprise  is  in  every  way  strategic.  For  in  the  Sunday  School  there  ia 
room  for  every  one.  It  hex  been  said,  "Missions  is  a  man's  job."  U 
by  that  it  is  meant  tliat  men  share  with  all  others  in  the  miswonary  re- 
sponsibility, it  is  altogether  true.  But  in  reality  miaaions  is  everybody'* 
job.  And  it  has  been  said,  "This  ia  the  only  generation  we  can  reach." 
How  tme  it  is  that  in  an  evangelistic  sense,  we  alone  can  reach  tl>* 
generation  now  living.  But  in  the  methods  of  the  Sunday  School  sad 
in  the  plan  of  reaching  the  childhood  of  the  race,  we  shall  reach  not 
only  this  present  generation  but  shall  also  preSmpt  all  coming  gwwratioiu 
to  tbe  end  of  time. 
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So  thrai  tho  mlssionaif  OTgaiiiEatiDii  in  tbe  SundAy  Sehool  ia  providen- 
tiaL  Yet  tbe  Misaionary  Department  of  the  Intenutioual  Snndaj  Sebool 
Aaaoeiatiaii  ia  nttber  an  opportonitj  tb&n  on  achievement.  But  like  eveij- 
thiog  misdonary,  the  proapecbti  are  aa  bright  as  the  piomises  of  Qod. 
During  the  l&rger  part  of  the  last  tTienniom  the  irork  was  ablj  cared  for 
by  the  nine  members  composing  the  Hiadonary  Department,  of  which  Mr. 
George  Q.  Wallace  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  is  the  Chairman.  The  mission- 
aij  literature  was  prepared  bj  members  of  the  Department.  Leaflet  No. 
1,  "How  to  Develop  Misoionai;  Spirit  and  Activity  in  the  Sondaj 
School,"  and  "Bound  Table  Leaflet  No.  15"  were  prepared  by  Bev. 
A.  L.  PhiUipe,  D.  D.  Leaflet  No.  2,  "Missionary  Sooks  for  Sunday 
Behools,"  tras  piepaied  by  Mi.  Delavan  L.  Pieraon.  An  edition  of  the 
booklet,  "Misakmaiy  Education  in  tbe  Sunday  School,"  was  also  issued 
during  the  trienninm. 

I  became  the  Missionary  Saperintendent  of  the  Interiiational  Sunday 
School  Association  on  tbe  first  day  of  February,  1910,  coming  to  this 
most  gracioQB  privilege  of  service  from  the  ofSce  of  the  Western  Field 
Secretary  of  the  Young  People's  Missionary  Movement.  Practically  four 
of  my  first  six  months  with  tbe  International  Association  were  devoted  to 
fnlfllling  a  large  number  of  important  engagements  entered  into  while 
Secretary  of  the  Movement,  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Lawranee  saying  they 
did  not  wish  me  to  begin  keeping  faith  vrith  the  International  by  break- 
ing faith  with  anybody  else.  During  the  sixteen  months,  eighty-four  visits 
have  been  made  into  twenty-nine  States  and  Provinces.  Conferences, 
Gonvetitioits  and  ranies  were  attended  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  towns  and 
cities.  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  addresses  were  delivered.  Two 
hundred  and  flf ty-three  conferences  and  interriews  were  had  with  various 
eomtnittees  and  officials.  During  this  time  forty-nine  thonsand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  miles  were  covered,  and  twenty-four  thoussod  oght 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars  was  raised  for  the  support  of  local 

Himonary  Organlzatloii. 

There  must  be  efficient  organization  if  we  are  to  secure  such  supervi- 
sion of  the  missionary  campaign  in  the  Sunday  Sehool  as  will  yield  the 
largest  returns.  The  progress  in  missionary  organization  is  seen  in  the 
following  encouraging  facts: 

Three  years  ago  there  was  one  State  Missionary  Superintendent  in  the 
entire  International  field ;  at  the  time  of  this  Convention  all  but  sixteen 
of  the  State  and  Provincial  Associations  have  appointed  Missionary 
Superintendants. 

Texas  added  another  to  her  galaxy  of  briUisnt  stars  by  being  the  first 
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State  AsBoci&tioii  to  appoint  a  Miaetonaiy  SoperinteitdeDt.  Eanna  it 
tbe  firat  8tat«  ABSoei&tion  to  place  a  MiBBionarj  SuperinteDdeiit  in  tb* 
field  for  full  time,  one-haU  of  tbe  total  budget  for  thia  nev  Departmeat 
being  provided  bj  Mr.  A.  A.  Hyde  of  Wiehita. 

Tbere  are  three  banner  Aaaoeialiona  with  a  Uiwionaiy  Baperintcndeitt 
in  everf  oouaty:  Alberta,  Delaware  and  Ohio, 

Of  County  MiaaioDaiy  SaperintandeDta,  Texaa  has  the  largest  number; 
one  hundred  and  two.  Ohio  ranks  second  with  eigbtj-eight.  BUnoi* 
ranks  third  with  eighty-teren.    Eamaa  Tanki  fourth  with  eeventy-thiee. 

Among  the  Countjr  Associations  the  moat  effective  miaaionary  organiia- 
tion  is  in  Michigan,  with  a  county  in  ^'"Wf  a  dose  aecond,  and  a  eoimt; 
in  Ohio  ranking  third. 

Of  Township  or  District  Hisaionaiy  Superintendents,  Chicago,  thmm^ 
the  Cook  Coonty  Association,  has  tbe  largest  number.  Of  Sonday  Schools 
(dth  MissionaTy  Committees,  Detroit,  throogb  tbe  Wayne  Conaty  Assoda- 
tion,  reports  the  highest  percentage. 

But  the  greater  value  of  the  Misnonary  Departmant  ia  la^^y  inde- 
pendent of  tbe  actual  working  of  the  Department  itself.  For  the  men 
fact  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association  having  created  anch 
a  department,  has  be«i  of  inestimable  valoe  to  the  ever  enlarging  mis- 
sionary campaign.  Missions  is  now  no  longer  incidental  to  the  Sunday 
School  world,  but  integral  to  tbe  entire  syatem.  And  no  soceeeding  gen- 
eration trained  in  tbe  Sunday  School  can  regard  Misdons  as  an  elective. 

The  aim  of  tbe  Missionary  Department  of  the  International  Sunday 
School  Association  is  to  forward  the  Christianisalion  of  America  and 
to  hasten  the  Evangelication  of  tbe  World.  The  plan  of  organisation  in 
the  Department  calls  for  the  appointment  of  a  Missionaiy  Superintendent 
in  each  State  or  Provincial  Association.  Throngh  the  cooperation  of  thoe 
State  or  Piovineial  officials  a  Missionary  Superintendent  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  every  Conuty  or  Parish  Association.  Where  the  organised  work 
is  EofSciently  developed  into  Township  or  District  Associations,  there, 
also.  Missionary  Soperintendents  are  to  be  appointed.  The  plan  of  or- 
ganisation further  provides,  through  tbe  work  of  the  Connty  or  Township 
tOssionary  Superintendent,  for  tbe  appointment  of  a  Missionary  Com- 
mittee in  every  Sunday  School.  The  Missionary  Committee  in  tbe  kxal 
school  Is  to  be  large  enough  to  be  efficient,  and  thonnghly  representative 
of  all  departments  and  every  grade  in  the  sebool,  such  Committee  to 
work  always  in  harmony  with  the  Denominational  plans. 

Missions  in  the  Sunday  School  is  large^  aided  by  tbe  preaent  effective 
plans  for  the  Organiicd  Classes.  In  the  Intermediate  and  Senior  De- 
partmenta  one  of  the  two  Committees  necessary  to  effect  an  oiganisatioB 
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and  to  receive  a  charter  is  a  Misdon&ry  Cominittee.  And  in  the  Adult 
Bible  Claaa,  proviaion  is  made  toi  Uissions  in  tli«  organiEation  of  the  Do- 
votional  and  MisaioDarj  Committee,  while  tbo  Six-Point  Standard  of 
Service  for  the  Adult  Bible  Clasa  is  almost  altogether  Miaaionarj.  In 
thus  writisg  Missions  in  the  very  life  of  the  Organised  Classes,  the  In- 
ternational Association  mabes  possible  the  farthest-reaching  campaign  yet 
waged  in  behalf  of  the  redemption  of  all  lands.  And  of  even  greater  sig- 
ni£eauce  is  the  fact  that  a  course  in  misaions  is  now  required  of  all  Ad- 
vanced students  in  Teacher  Training.  This  is  a  most  hopeful  tdgn,  for 
the  world  will  be  evangelized  in  that  generation  when  the  Christian  teach- 
ers of  its  jouth  determine  that  it  shell  be  done. 

^t^rnatlon^  Missionary  fituidard. 
The  International  Missionary  Standard  for  the  Local  School,  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  all  denominational  agencies,  provides  for  tlie  fol- 
lowing Ave  points  as  places  for  supreme  emphasis: 

(1)  Adeqoate  Missionary  Instruction.  The  Misuonarj  educational 
campaign  in  every  Sunday  School  should  be  eomprebenuve  enough  to 
reach  all  ages  and  continuous  enough  to  produce  lasting  impresBions,  It 
is  a  law  of  our  being  that  we  cannot  be  interested  in  that  of  which  wo 
know  absolutelf  nothing.  Interest  in  miBsions  will  be  eommensurate  with 
OUT  knowledge  of  and  attitude  toward  the  enterprise  which  lies  closest 
to  the  heart  of  the  Master.  Material  for  Misuonary  instruction  is  now 
kbnndant  and  of  splendid  educational  TSJae.  For  in  Missions  we  see 
God  at  work  in  the  world  right  now,  and  the  victories  of  the  Cross  tad  the 
transforming  power  of  the  Gospel  are  the  most  effective  apologetics  for 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  To  withhold  a  knowledge  of  missions 
from  the  growing  yooth  of  Christendom  is  to  do  them  an  irreparable 

(2)  Definite  Missiooaiy  Prayer.  How  true  it  is  that  everything  vital 
in  all  Christian  enterprise  hinges  on  prayer.  The  vision  of  the  expand- 
ing Kingdom  of  Ood  has  always  come  to  men  on  their  knees.  Tet  in 
Qvi  day  of  strenuous  activity  we  are  learning  most  everything  except  to 
pray;  and  prayer  has  almost  come  to  be  a  "forgotten  secret  of  the 
Chiiatian  chnrch."  Prayer  is  vital  to  genuine  Christian  living.  No  life 
can  be  sustained  by  activity  alone.  And  much  of  the  unreality  of  the 
spiritual  is  due  to  a  lack  of  prayer,  for  spiritual  reality  and  even  Qod 
himself  soon  fades  out  of  the  life  of  the  man  who  does  not  pray.  There 
is,  then,  a  large  place  for  such  instruction  in  prayer  as  shall  discover  for 
the  members  of  the  Sunday  School  the  paths  which  lead  to  power  and  to 
peace  throngh  the  mighty  ministry  of  intercession. 
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(8)  BTstematia  Musiouaiy  Giving.  Qiving,  to  be  thorongblr  Chris- 
tian,  Bhoold  be  STstematie,  proportioiiate,  progreasive,  penpeetive.  Thit 
teadung  Bhonld  be  a  definite  part  at  the  regnltir  inBtiaetion  in  tbe  San- 
da]r  SehooL  Children  shonld  earlj  be  told  all  the  neee  to  which  tb«ir 
offerings  are  deroted.  For  the  jouth  «nd  the  adult  there  ought  to  be 
earefol  and  pra^-erfnl  imtmetiou  in  the  privileges  of  Christian  fltemrd- 
■hip.  And  because  of  the  great  edacational  value  in  giving  itself,  large 
opportnnitiee  should  be  provided  for  the  miasionBrj  offerings  of  the  Son- 
da^  School,  vrith  the  final  attainment  of  a  weeUj  pledged  offering  from 
every  scholar.  We  cannot  too  often  remind  onraelves  that  the^  irho  ue 
pressing  moat  earnestly  the  solicitation  of  funds  from  the  growing  gen- 
erations are,  by  that,  making  a  great  eontribntion  to  genuine  Christian 
character. 

(4)  Practical  Miaaionary  Activities.  It  is  altogether  true  that  ws 
ever  learn  to  do  by  doing.  And  most  folks  And  themaelves  in  seeking  to 
And  others.  Therefore,  to  keep  the  misdonary  motive  bright  and  to  make 
permanent  the  developing  misaionary  impression,  an  abundant  provisioo 
most  be  made  for  the  enlistment  of  all  in  special  forms  of  practical  ime- 
sionary.  service.  It  is  thus  through  missionary  activity  that  we  are  to 
save  the  missionary  passion  from  becoming  a  mere  pastime.  Cumulating 
opportuDitlea  on  every  hand  call  to  immediate  action  for  the  welfare  of 
men  and  the  saving  of  society.  Ofr  youth,  espedaify,  need  such  train- 
ing in  missionary  service^  And  this  always  caniea  with  it  great  reward. 
For  however  much  we  may  do  for  another,  we  r«sI1y  do  far  less  for  then 
than  the  doing  of  it  does  for  us  in  the  development  of  Christian  char 
aeter  and  the  cultivation  of  Christian  graeee.  In  so  binding  the  Sunday 
Schools  into  an  aggressive  force,  is  provided  the  mightiest  home  misaion- 
ary agency  on  our  continent. 

(5)  Enlisting  Ifisskmary  Becmita.  For  this  is  needed  such  spiritDsl 
discernment  aa  will  enable  the  Sunday  School  teacher  to  note  the  deep- 
ening miaidonary  dedre  on  the  port  of  the  pupil,  and  to  aid  into  bring^ 
to  fruition  the  high  forming  purpose  to  devote  tbe  life  to  the  extension 
of  the  Master's  Kingdom.  No  Christian  yooth  living  in  ■  deeply  re- 
ligions atmosphere  goes  oat  of  the  teen  age  wlthont  fadng  seriously  tb« 
question  of  the  ministry  or  misdonsry  service.  And  what  will  it  mean 
for  the  saving  of  the  world  when  our  "youth,  numerous  and  freeh  aa  tbe 
morning  dew,  sbatl  go  forth  to  tight  Ood'a  battles! " 

To  make  effective  such  a  missionary  standard  in  any  Sunday  Seheel 
might  well  claim  the  loving  interest  and  the  hearty  devotion  of  the  nxxt 
capable  leader  in  the  entire  membership.  For  it  is  a  far-reaching  pn>- 
gnim  worthy  of  our  best.    Hany  schools  have  already  attained  the  fsU 
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stature  of  this  standud.  And  there  yet  ranains  foi  gach  sebools  Ha 
greater  obligation  of  aiding  others,  leae  devoted,  to  likewise  enter  into  the 
bleaaing  and  the  privilege  of  Christian  misaioiia.  Through  this  co&peratiTe 
efFort  the  next  Uiree  yean  sbonld  Bee  an  eSeetive  missioDarj  organiea- 
tion  in  all  the  siztj'-fiTe  AasociationB  of  the  International  field;  an  active 
missionarf  Boperinteudent  in  at  least  four  thousand  counties  and  tawa,- 
ships;  strong  missionary  eommitteea  in  no  fewer  than  Bfl;  thousand 
Sunday  Schools,  with  Ave  hundred  thousand  people  planning,  praying, 
giving,  working  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Clirist  among  men. 
The  winning  of  the  world  is  so  great  a.  task  that  after  all  that  has 
been  done  we  are  now  really  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  mlasionaiy  en- 
terprise. Yet  I  thank  Ood  for  a  vast  miadonary  task — a  task  so  large 
that  none  of  ob  ia  able  to  do  it  all  alone.  For  It  is  only  aa  we  work  to- 
gether that  we  can  at  aU  hope  to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations.  Still, 
by  this  very  working  together  in  the  missionary  enterprise,  we  may  enter 
into  that  larger  Christian  biotherhood  where  we  shall  have  fellowship 
one  with  another;  and  we,  now  of  the  many  names,  shall  love  best  of  all 
and  be  supremely  devoted  to  the  one  Name,  wbieb  is  above  every  name. 
And  when  once  this  is  true  of  bU  believers,  as  it  ia  now  true  of  some,  we 
shall  pass  on  swiftly  to  the  coronation,  and  tiiere  will  dawn  npon  the 
world  the  larger  hope  for  the  coming  of  that  day  when  "the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  are  become  the  Kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Clirist; 
and  He  shall  reign  forever  and  ever."    Then 

"All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name^ 

Let  angels  prostrate  fall; 
Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  BlL" 


HISSIOH8:  THE  HESaAOB 
Ma.  BoBEBT  M.  Hopkins,  Cincinkati,  Ohio. 
Out  own  home  land  is  a  great  mission  field,  with  its  tremendous 
frontier  and  pioneer  problems,  its  congested  centers,  its  city  slums,  its 
dying  eountiy  churches  in  the  central  statee,  and  the  incoming  hordea 
a  million  strong,  every  year.  The  message  that  this  field  needs  is  the 
same  meesage  which  Paul  gave  to  the  chnrch  in  Corinth;  it  is  not  the 
excellency  of  speech,  not  the  oratory  of  either  religious  or  political 
orators,  not  alone  wisdom,  but  the  cross  of  Jesos  Christ.  As  Paul  was 
determined  te  know  nothing  save  Jeaus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  so 
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we  in  our  meauge  to  all  the  milliooB  of  this  land  need  to  hold  op  the 
poirer  of  Qod  aa  exemplified  in  Chriat  Jeaua. 

Theae  incoming  milliona  make  America  the  greatest  foreign  mission 
field  in  all  the  world.  Thej  come  to  us  for  the  Qospel;  ne  need  to  give 
it  to  them,  not  alone  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  but  in  the  demon- 
atration  of  the  Spirit,  not  alone  b^  persnasive  eloquence  bat  t^  the 
life  of  honeetj>  and  justice  nMch  we  live  among  them.  It  ia  almoat  aa 
insult  to  attempt  to  evangelise  people  with  whom  we  are  not  ItTing 
fairlj  in  every  day  life.  The  lady  with  a  Poliah  maid  in  her  home,  the 
farmer  with  a  Swedish  lad  on  hie  farm,  the  achool- teacher  with  the 
Slavic  popil,  and  the  bnaineaa  man  in  the  bootblack  shop  have  the 
opportunity  to  demonatrate  the  power  of  the  Ooepel  of  Jesus  Chiiit, 


THE   OHSISIIAiaZATIOH   OF  NOBTH  AUEBIOA 

Bit.  Henbt  J.  Cokxb,  D.  D.,  Kansas  Cftt,  Ua 
The  Christianization  of  North  America  ia  the  mightiest  challenge  ever 
fung  in  the  face  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Supposedly  Chriatian 
and  charch-going,  we  have  been  congratulating  ouraelvea  upon  that 
asaurance  without  foundation.  When  we  know  that  twenty  millions  at 
most  attend  church  regularly  and  another  twenty  miUiona  irregnlarly, 
we  yet  have  fifty  millions  who  never  darken  a  church  door.  When  the 
population  ia  increaajng  every  decade  aa  ten  ia  to  eighty  and  our  chnrch 
memberahip  aa  three  ia  to  one  hundred,  we  cannot  brag  much  about  oar 
religioua  progress;  and  when  three  out  of  every  four  of  our  popnlatioD 
are  outaide  the  pale  of  any  church,  our  boast  becomes  more  apparent. 
We  are  not  even  wholly  evangelized.  Many  people  coming  to  us  and 
even  bom  in  onr  midst  have  not  evangelical  teaching  even  in  its  meet 
rudimentary  form.  "Do  yon  know  who  Jesus  Christ  is,  my  boyf" 
naked  a  lady  of  a  street  waif.  "No,  marm,"  waa  the  reply.  "Do  yoa 
know  who  Ood  is("  "Yes,  marm,  it  is  to  Him  we  Bay  a  few  words 
before  we  bank  so  He  won't  hurt  na  while  we  are  asleep." 

Then,  too,  our  covetousnesa  is  an  evidence  of  our  lack  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  Sweat  shops,  child  labor,  combinationa  of  capital  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  labor  on  the  other,  graft  and  corruption  in  high  plates 
and  in  low,  with  luat  and  corruption  in  city  life,  so  that  it  is  eetimat«d 
almost  two  billions  of  dollars  are  spent  for  liquor  aod  licentiauaneas  in 
oor  nation  every  year  with  the  consent  of  city  govemraenta — all  this 
and  more  indicate  how  eves  with  our  Ood-protected  and  providential 
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be^ning  and  eventnal  history  proclaiming  as  moral  and  Christiaii  in 
the  general  trend  of  our  nation's  life,  we  todaj  are  not  Christian) led. 
But  what  if  we  werel  America  Christ 'st  With  her  wiadom,  her 
resource,  her  manhood  and  womanhood,  her  political  freedom,  her  skill, 
her  mone;T  What,  Oh,  what  would  reeult  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
worldt  Who  would  be  slow  to  guesst  But  shall  we  not  agree  that 
80-calIed  Chiistian  nations  are  responsible  for  the  tardiness  with  which 
the  Gospel  makes  its  way  in  foreign  landst  Are  we  not  preventing  the 
ChristianizatioQ  or  even  the  evangelixation  of  the  world  bj  our  own  sin, 
our  selfish  attitude  toward  each  other  and  our  exdustveness  toward  the 
stranger  and  the  toreignerf 

HOME  SOSfllONS  IN  KEI.ATION  TO  OUB  WOItIJ> 

BESPOHSIBIIJTT 

Rev.  W.  S.  Holt,  D.  D,,  Pobtl&nd,  Obe. 

World  responsibilities  are  largeljr  dependent  upon  our  world  relation*. 
The/  grow  out  of  the  variety  of  factors  entering  into  nations  of  large 
areas.  One  of  the  beat  tbinge  I  ever  heard  of  the  relation  of  the 
North  American  continent  to  the  rest  of  tbe  world  was  in  Shanghai, 
China.  The  Americans  got  together  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  they 
invited  other  nationalities.  The  United  States  consul,  from  Cbinkiang 
was  invited  to  give  the  oration.  He  was  six  feet  tall,  well  trained  in 
American  life,  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  an  orator  by  opportunity. 
He  opened  with  this  sentence:  "The  United  States,  bounded  on  the 
North  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  on  the  South  by  the  equinoxes,  on  the 
East  by  the  rising  sun,  and  on  the  West  by  the  day  of  judgment." 
That  was  a  plain  statement  of  the  world  relations  that  belong  to  the 
United  States  in  this  day.  Out  yonder  in  that  mighty  North  there 
gleams  through  the  long  winter  only  the  light  of  the  Aurora  Barealis. 
Down  South  there  is  under  the  equator  a  place  for  the  American  flag, 
the  only  place  where  the  equinoxes  are  always  prevalent;  and  from  the 
Old  Country  a  million  people  a  year  come  to  find  homes  in  this  land. 
On  the  western  horizon,  across  the  Pacific,  in  the  old  Orient,  there  sits 
waiting  for  us  the  day  of  judgment  for  the  North  American  continent 
unless  we  are  true  to  our  national  principles. 

There  is  another  historical  feature  of  it.  When  we  were  young  wa 
went  to  the  district  schools  and  studied  geography  and  we  learned  some 
remarkable  facts.  We  learned  that  in  tbe  other  hemisphere  there  was  a 
bo^y  of  water  called  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  when  we  got  a  smat- 
tering of  Latin  we  found  that  iitedi  meant  middle  and  terra  earth,  and 
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it  meant  that  the  sea  waa  in  the  middle  of  tba  earth ;  and  aerOBB  that  na 
men  went  in  boata  with  oars,  when  the  wind  did  not  ierve,  to  cany  the 
commerce  of  the  koown  world.  About  the  middle  of  the  ChriHtiac  en 
a  Boman  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  a  place  called  Londoii; 
and  across  the  Atlantic  ocean  there  sailed  one  daj  some  people,  and 
the;  planted  on  the  Hudson  river  New  Amsterdam,  and  on  another  river 
Philadelphia,  and  on  a  ba;  a  place  called  BoHten,  and  down  sontb 
Charleston;  and  in  the  centuries  that  followed  Loudon  became  the 
metropolis  of  the  world  with  New  York  a  close  second,  and  aeroaa  that 
larger  ocean  in  ships  came  the  commerce  and  the  eivilication  of  the 
known  world.  About  1849  men  sailed  across  this  continent  in  prairie- 
schooners  drawn  by  cattle.  The^  landed  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Oat 
ponder  is  the  biggest  ocean  of  the  world,  and  over  there  is  the  oldest 
civilization  of  the  world,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  that  eroaaed 
the  MediterraDean  in  triremes  and  that  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  mighty 
ahipe  is  going  to  cross  the  Pacific  in  ehipe  so  big  that  70a  cannot  float 
them  on  B117  other  bod;  of  water. 

These  world  relations  pnt  upon  ns  responsibilities  that  we  are  bounii 
to  meet.  Do  70a  suppose  that  it  just  happened  that  Liberty  Enlighteia*9 
the  World  was  planted  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  that  just  out  7onder 
was  planted  the  crossi  No,  it  was  foreordained  of  Ood.  The  man  who 
goes  to  Enrope  comes  back  and  ea7S  that  we  are  Americanizing  Europe. 
The  European  comes  here,  he  sails  past  the  statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening 
the  World  and  he  gets  an  impresaion  and  be  carries  it  back,  a  right  im- 
pression when  we  tench  him  in  the  right  way  and  a  false  one  when  we 
touch  him  in  the  wrong  wa;.  It  is  tmer  on  the  other  side  of  the  Paeific 
While  fewer  people  come,  still  the7  do  get  impressions.  Our  relations  to 
Japan  and  to  Korea  and  to  the  Chinese  Empire  and  to  India  are  going 
to  afFect  onr  reBponsibilit7  for  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  believe  these  things  are  to  be  met  through  the  home  missions  of  the 
church.  We  must  change  onr  estimate  of  home  missionaries.  Bonte 
miEsioDS  are  the  statesmanship  of  the  church  for  the  safet7  of  the  heme 
land  and  for  the  help  of  the  world. 

la  Korea,  in  the  great  cit7  of  Pjeng-jang,  is  a  hospital  with  a 
Christian  man  and  a  trained  nurse  in  charge.  That  is  the  direct  Te»iilt 
of  heme  missions-  A  home  mission  board  planted  a  little  chnreh  oa  the 
banka  of  the  Willamette  river,  depending  on  eastern  mone7  to  pa7  the 
pastor.  Into  that  church  were  bronght  a  woman  and  her  husband;  God 
prospered  him,  and  hia  wealth  was  put  at  her  disposal,  and  she  planted 
a  hospital  in  Korea.  The  son  of  an  elder  in  the  aame  ehurch  gave  hisi' 
self  as  the  doctor,  and  a  70ung  woman  gave  hervelf  as  the  nnrse. 


Mining  Camps  and  Cattle  Banges  883 

"MnnNa  oampb  joxb  cattle  kanobs" 

Bzv.  J.  T.  UiLLiGAM,  D.  D.,  PoBTLun),  Obegon. 

Home  Missions  and  the  Snnda^-Hchool.  But  I  am  not  a  Home  Mig- 
iionary;  I  go  70U  one  better,  I  am  a  Sundaj-scbool  Misaiooaiy;  mj 
address  is  a  leaf  from  my  own  note  book.  Here  is  mj  atoiy  frem  tbe 
<dd  gold  camp,  with  a  few  miners  and  their  families,  surrounded  b;  some 
dij  farms,  and  beyond  them  lies  the  irrigated  valley,  altogether,  abont 
two  hnndred  people  as  destitute  of  Qoepel  privileges,  as  if  in  the  heart 
of  Africa.  Here  the  Snndaf'Sebool  is  formed  and  fostered  until  in  con- 
nection with  two  other  somewbat  similar  centers  a  Home  Missionar]'  finds 
a  field  calling  for  his  aamest  labor.  I  have  preached  more  than  once  to 
jroong  men  and  women  who  had  never  before  heard  a  sermon  or  been  in 
a  religions  s^vice.  Wben  a  friend  of  mine  drove  to  a  mountain  home, 
the  father  told  his  daughter,  about  IS  jrears  of  age,  that  tba  preacher 
was  coming.  She  said,  "'What  is  a  preacher!"  Until  that  day  she  had 
never  seen  a  minister  of  tbe  OospeL  When  a  j'oung  lady  friend  went 
int»  one  of  the  isolated  valleys  to  teach  school,  she  began  to  plan  for 
a  Christmas  exercise,  and  was  surprised  to  have  the  oldest  pnpil  ask, 
"What  is  Christmaat"  She  bad  never  heard  of  Christmas  nor  of  the 
Christ.     M;  plea  is  in  behalf  of  these  isolated  people. 

One  of  the  boys  died  and  they  brought  bis  body  in  for  burial,  asking 
for  a  service^  and  as  we  went  out  to  the  cemetery  in  the  sage  brnah  on 
the  hillside,  his  friend  said,  "He  was  tbe  best  man  on  tbe  range.  He 
read  his  Bible  every  day. ' '  Even  the  most  profane  and  indifferent  man 
recognizee  the  fact  that  the  man  who  reads  his  Bible  every  day  is  a 
bett«r  man  for  that. 

Tbe  aim  of  our  Sunday-school  missionary  work  is  (1)  to  place  a 
Sunday-school  within  reach  of  every  individual;  (2)  to  make  the  Sunday- 
school  session  mt  interesting  no  child  will  be  wiUing  to  miss  a  single 
session;  (3)  to  make  it  so  instructive  and  helpful  that  no  adult  can 
afford  to  bo  absent 


aOSSIONABT   WOBE   IN   TBS  LOQOIKa   0AUF8 

Hev.  F.  E.  HioaiNS,  D.  D.,  Bemidji,  Minn. 
I  commenced  the  work  while  in  charge  of  a  small  missionary  field  in 
Bamum  in  the  spring  of  18S5.  I  iiad  gone  with  some  friends  to  the 
Battle  river  to  see  the  "drive" — men  floating  down  the  stream  the 
logs  that  bad  been  cnt  the  winter  before.  Much  to  my  surprise,  after 
the  evening  meal,  as  we  sat  around  tbe  fire  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
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Beversi  of  tbe  men  aaked  me  to  preach  to  them,  AfUr  some  heoitaD^ 
I  decided  to  do  the  beat  I  could.  Bo,  t&klng  a  big  log  for  my  platform, 
the  men  gathered  near,  ire  sang  aongfi,  offered  prayer,  read  the  Scriptnies, 
and  I  gave  tbe  men  a  goapel  talk. 

I  wiU  nerer  forget  that  first  meeting,  as  I  talked  to  those  men  of  hoBM 
and  mother  and  of  better  daye.  Many  of  them  told  me  how  they  had 
been  in  the  woods  all  winter  long,  year  after  year;  how  some  of  them 
had  even  remained  over  the  period  from  the  time  the  ninter  camp  broke 
until  the  "drive"  eommeoeed;  how  they  had  beeo  on  the  "drive" 
about  thirty  days,  and  that  it  would  be  thirty  dayii  longer  before  thej 
would  reach  civilization.  They  said  if  I  would  come  out  again  and  hold 
another  meeting  it  would  do  them  so  mach  good.  So  that  spring,  daring 
tbe  week,  I  would  go  over  the  trail  to  tliat  part  of  the  river  where  tin 
men  were  working.  I  always  found  tbe  men  ready  to  give  me  a  hearty 
welcome.  That  summer,  when  tbe  men  came  to  Bamum,  where  many  of 
them  made  their  headquarters,  I  wae  much  pleased  to  find  tbem  ready  to 
attend  my  church.  My  congregation  was  doubled  in  numbers — proving 
that  my  visits  on  the  "drive"  were  not  a  failure. 

The  following  fall,  when  the  men  commenced  going  to  the  winter 
camps,  I  received  many  invitations  to  come  and  preach  for  tbem.  I 
found  the  logging  camps  even  a  better  place  to  hold  gospel  meetiogs 
than  on  the  ' '  drive. ' '  Here  the  men  are  away  from  civilization  for 
months.  They  spend  the  long  winter  eveninge  in  the  bunk  house  witli 
but  little  to  occupy  their  minds.  I  found  that  few,  if  any  of  them,  had 
even  a  paper  to  read.  A  letter  was  a  luxury;  and,  as  many  of  these  men 
are  wanderers,  they  seldom  hear  from  loved  ones — if  they  have  such. 
I  soon  saw  that  it  was  possible  to  get  their  confidence,  and  soon  msny 
of  tbem  were  telling  me  the  little  secrets  of  their  lives. 

At  the  close  of  my  first  winter's  work  the  men  remembered  me  nitb 
a  liberal  collection,  and  as  I  visited  one  of  their  number  that  spring  in 
the  hospital  in  the  closing  hours  of  bis  life,  he  begged  me  to  continue 
my  work  among  the  men.  I  made  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  our 
men  in  the  forest  and  was  amazed  to  find  there  were  thousands  of  men 
every  winter,  not  only  in  Minnesota,  but  also  in  northern  Wisconsin  and 
northern  Michigan,  and  even  larger  numbers  in  the  West.  It  i«  ■ 
conservative  estimate  to  say  there  are  over  30,000  men  working  in  Minne- 
sota, living  in  logging  camps;  not  less  than  10,000  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin; and  as  many,  if  not  more,  in  northern  Michigan;  in  western  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Waehiugton,  Oregon  and  California  there  are  not  less  than 
20,000,  and  in  most  of  these  states  at  least  60,000  men  living  in  the 
woods,  and  in  all  of  my  travels  I  base  not  found  a  miesionory  or  ■ 
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religions  societr  doing  &  regnlarlf  orgsniied  miesionarj  work  smong 
this  great  aimy  of  men.  For  over  fort;  years  these  men  have  been 
going  op  OUT  rivers  to  spend  the  winter,  and  wbile  tbe]i  have  seldom 
seen  the  face  or  heerd  the  voice  of  the  miaaionary,  they  have  aU  these 
years  been  left  to  the  merey  of  the  saloon,  brothel  and  gambling  hell; 
and  the  saddest  part  of  it  aU  is — conditions  have  grown  worse  instead 
of  better. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  there  have  been  many  more  men  in  the 
woods  than  formerly.  The  old-time  lumber  jack  is  faat  passing  away 
«nd  in  hia  place  we  have  an  army  of  mere  boys  from  our  farms,  who 
come  to  the  woods  for  a  few  months  to  earn  a  winter  "stake,"  little 
realizing  the  many  temptations  that  are  pot  in  their  way.  The  old' 
timer  went  far  away  up  the,  river  where  he  remained  all  winter,  away 
from  civilization.  But  these  days  the  timber  is  controlled  by  large  eom- 
paniea  that  build  logging  railroads  so  that  they  may  get  out  the  timber 
they  cnt  in  one  season.  As  soon  as  these  roads  aro  surveyed  through 
the  forests  small  towns,  often  composed  of  only  tar-papered  shacks  or 
log  bnildings,  saloons,  gambling  halls  and  other  places  of  sin,  spring  np, 
till  today  yon  can  in  man;  cases  stand  at  the  camp  door  and  see  the 
aaloou.  I  have  known  almost  a  hundred  saloons,  besides  many  gambling 
places  and  brothels,  in  the  short  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  along  one 
of  these  logging  roads,  all  running  wide  open  night  and  day.  Sunday, 
in  the  majority  of  these  places,  is  the  biggest  day  of  all.  I  have  counted 
over  twenty  quarts  of  whisky,  beeideB  several  jugs  full,  in  one  car  as 
the  men  were  going  to  camp;  have  Btood  for  hours  trying  to  keep  the 
men  from  fighting;  and  have  helped  to  unload  them  in  their  drunken 
condition  at  the  variona  camps.  It  haa  been  a  common  thing  to  see 
from  ten  to  fifty  of  these  men  lying  in  the  snake  rooms,  and  on  the 
sawdust  floors  of  the  saloons,  sleeping  o£F  their  debauch.  In  a  single 
night  the  wages  of  an  entire  winter's  work  were  gone;  the  lumber 
jack  was  then  either  thrown  into  the  lock-up  or  told  to  take  a  "tie- 
pass"  out  of  town. 

The  saloon  has  been  and  is  yet  in  the  majority  of  places,  the  most 
inviting  place  for  the  lumber  jack;  if  he  wants  to  eat,  be  goes  into  a 
saloon;  if  he  wants  a  shave  or  a  haircut,  he  goes  to  the  saloon;  and  I 
know  from  experience  that  a  saloon,  when  it  ia  twenty  below  sero,  ia 
better  than  a  snow  drift.  Some  will  ask,  "Bo  the  lumber  companies 
take  any  interest  in  their  ment"  Yes,  tbey  care  well  for  them  while 
in  camp,  bat  few  of  them  find  it  practical  to  do  much  for  them  while 
in  tovm. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  work  I  found  as  I  commenced  launching  oat 
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into  fields  when  I  wu  not  ao  well  known  tbere  were  deep-seated  preja- 
dices  for  me  to  OTsreome.  The  prejudices  had  to  be  overcome,  and  this 
eonld  only  be  sccompliBbed  bj  years  of  bard  work,  wbieh  proved  to  these 
men  and  the  companies  that  I  had  bat  one  object  in  view:  the  welfare 
of  the  men.  This  past  winter  four  of  the  best  workers  we  have  are 
converted  lumber  JBcks.  And  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  man; 
such  men  will  be  rnised  up  not  only  (or  the  eamps,  but  for  the  frontier 
towns  and  waste  places.  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  nine  mis- 
aianaiiee  in  Minnesota,  one  in  Montana,  one  in  Washington  and  one  in 
Califomia.  In  the  far  West  we  are  just  organizing  the  work.  In  Min- 
nesota we  liave  reached  over  ten  thousand  men  with  regular  gospel 
services,  distributed  over  five  tons  of  reading  matter,  magaxinea  and 
church  papers. 

Another  department  of  the  work  is  visiting  the  vaiioos  hospitals 
where  these  men  are  taken  while  sick.  The  Boman  Catholic  Cfaarcb  has 
its  splendid  system  of  hospitals  all  through  the  lumber  districts.'  Shame 
on  the  Protestant  Church  that  this  has  been  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  When  Uie  workers  are  in  these  towns  tbey  go  to  these 
various  hospitals  doing  what  little  tbey  can  for  those  in  need.  Our 
past  experience  has  proven  that  two  hundred  dollars,  with  what  the  men 
give  in  camp,  will  support  one  of  these  missiDnaries  for  the  winter 
months,  but  now  in  many  places  tbere  is  work  for  the  entire  year.  Maoy 
small  settlements  are  springing  np  that  later  will  be  permanent  towns. 
Here  we  must  organize  Sunday-scbools  and  eburebes,  laying  the  fonnda- 
tions  for  future  generations. 


THE  HEEDS  OF  THE  AUBBIOAN  CITV 
F.  W.  EuxBSON,  Los  Ahoilis,  Cal. 
The  problmi  of  pbysical,  moral,  social,  economic,  political  and  religions 
life  today  is  the  city.  This  is  true  the  world  over,  but  it  is  even  more 
emphatically  tme  in  America,  because  of  the  heterogeneous  character 
of  our  cities.  The  ends  of  the  earth  are  here  brought  together.  Heathen, 
Pagan,  Christian,  Infidel,'  Atheist,  Agnostic;  every  form  of  religioas 
belief;  every  philosophy  of  the  past  and  present;  every  possible  social 
and  economic  theory,  and  every  imaginable  standard  of  life.  That  eitT 
is  an  exception  where  there  are  not  fifty  or  sixty  different  nationalities 
represented.  In  Christian  work  every  problem  which  confronts  the 
missionary  upon  the  foreign  or  home  field  is  found  in  this  complei 
situation   in  any  typical  American   city.     The   cities  of   this  nation 
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dominate  the  nation  today.  The  ett;  is  the  nerve  center  of  civilisation. 
More  than  one-thiid  of  the  entire  population  of  America  live  in  cities. 
The  stream  flows  steadily  on  and  it  will  not  be  man;  jears  nnti]  the 
popolatioD  of  citj  and  country  will  be  eqoally  divided.  It  is  not  our 
province  to  go  into  the  economic  details  that  cause  this  condition;  the 
application  of  machinery  to  agricnlture,  the  use  of  Bcientiflc  methods 
in  farm  life;  the  substitution  of  mecbenical  for  moseular  power  in 
manufactures;  transportation  facilities;  the  attractions  of  human  inter' 
course;  multiplied  convenience;  greater  educational  advantagea;  re- 
ligions privileges;  amusements;  eicitements;  and  a  hundred  other  items 
that  might  be  ennmerated.  Those  who  are  under  the  impression  that  if 
the  multitude  conld  be  got  back  to  the  soil  our  most  perplexing  problems 
would  be  solved,  fail  to  appreciate  the  transition  that  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  century  from  muscular  to  mechanical  power — which  ia 
so  rapidly  creating  a  new  civilization.  The  "back  to  the  femn"  and 
"back  to  nature"  cries  of  today  are  beantifnl  in  sentiment  and  en- 
phonious  in  sound,  but  have  nothing  of  practical  or  helpful  import. 
We  are  separated  today  from  the  simple,  individualistic  life  of  the 
world's  past  by  an  impassable  gulf.  The  G<Hnp1ei,  closely  sasociated  life 
of  the  present  will  become  even  more  so  under  the  direction  of  the 
natural  forces  which  are  at  work  today  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Another  important  fact  for  us  to  face  in  coneideriug  this  question  is 
that  onr  foreign  population  is  concentrated  in  the  cicy.  Political  doc- 
trines of  exclusion,  discrimination  against  particular  races,  deportation 
of  undesirables,  will  none  of  them  change  the  face  of  fact  We  even 
owe  a  debt  to  the  immigrant,  whether  he  be  white  or  yellow.  Many  of 
them  are  devoted  to  American  institutions  and  have  done  their  part  in 
the  common  welfare.  But  it  is  also  trae  ttmt  our  foreign  population 
aa  a  whole  is  depressing  oar  average  intelligence  and  morality.  One 
quarter  of  our  foreign  population  is  unable  to  speak  English.  Many 
children  bom  in  the  United  States  and  educated  in  parochial  schools 
are  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country.  Illiteracy  among  the 
foreign  bom  population  is  tbirty^eight  per  cent,  greater  than  among 
native  bom  whites.  While  tl(e  foreign  by  birth  or  parentage  constitnte 
one-third  of  onr  entire  population,  they  furnish  three-fifths  of  all  panpers 
mipported  in  almshouses.  The  tendency  to  crime  in  the  United  Statea 
is  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  strong  among  those  who  are 
foreign  by  birth  or  parentage  as  among  the  native  whites.  Since  1S38 
when  the  flrst  startling  disclosures  were  made  in  regard  to  the  immi- 
gration of  imbeciles,  vagrants  and  criminals,  repeated  action  has  been 
taken  by  Congress  without  substantial  reoult.    Of  the  male  population  in 
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DOT  eighteen  Urgeat  cities  those  nbo  ore  foreign  bj  birth  or  parenttgB 
number  two  and  ona-h&lf  times  as  amaj  as  the  native  American  ito^ 
These  dementi  are  daj  in  the  hands  of  the  political  potter.  The;  are 
oftentimes  nninstnicted  as  to  good  citizenship  and  incapable  of  forming 
indiTidnal  judgments  concerning  public  questions.  By  this  the  boes  rjles 
the  eitj  and  the  citj  is  ruling  the  nation.  Wendell  Phillips  once  said, 
"The  time  will  come  when  our  cities  will  strain  our  institutions  at 
slavery  nevei  did."     That  time  is  here  today. 

Tbe  city  of  today  is  materialistic.  Its  intellectoal  and  moral  growth 
has  not  kept  pace  with  tbe  physical.  Its  spiritusJ  growth  is  a  sad  pic- 
ture to  contemplate.  Church  after  church  has  surrendered  and  gone 
back  farther  and  farther  from  the  fleld  of  real  conflict.  As  the  cities 
grow  larger  the  cbuicbee  and  homes  have  both  grown  weaker.  Hotel  and 
dub-life  on  the  one  extreme  and  slum-life  on  the  other  have  caused  tbe 
home  to  disappear  and  tbe  one  institution  whose  supreme  business  it 
Is  to  increase  the  spiritual  values  of  life  has  vanished  away  from  whole 
districts  with  thousands  of  popniation. 

Professor  Huxley  once  said  concerning  an  !East  End  London  parish; 
"Over  that  parish  Dante's  inscription,  'leave  all  hope  behind,  all  those 
who  enter  here,'  might  have  been  written.  There  was  nothing  to  remind 
the  people  of  anything  in  the  whole  universe,  beyond  their  miserable 
toil,  rewarded  by  slow  starvation.  In  my  experience  in  all  kinds  of  savagery 
all  over  the  world,  I  found  nothing  worse,  nothing  more  degraded, 
nothing  more  hdpless,  nothing  so  intolerably  dull  and  miserable,  as  the 
life  I  had  left  behind  me  in  the  East  End  of  London.  Nothing  would 
please  me  better  than  to  contribute  to  the  bettering  of  the  state  of 
things  which  unless  wise  and  benevolent  men  take  it  in  hand  will  tend 
to  become  worse  and  worse  and  to  create  something  worse  than  savagery 
— a  great  Serbonian  bog  which  in  the  long  run  will  swallow  up  tbe 
surface  crust  of  civilization." 

Tbe  London  of  that  day  was  a  prophecy  of  more  than  one  AmerieaB 
city  today.  The  three  ingredients  of  gunpowder  are  saltpetre,  sulphur 
and  charcoaL  Each  non-eiplosive,  but  together  they  form  a  combinatioii 
dangerous  and  destructive.  Ignorance,  vice  and  wretchedness  produce 
a  combination  which  may  well  be  called  social  dynamite  of  which  tbe 
city  slum  is  the  magazine,  awaiting  only  a  casual  spark  to  burst  into 
terrific  destruction.  It  is  true  that  the  present  situation  presents  s 
dark  picture.  Tbe  physical  decay,  the  disease  and  death,  the  offering  of 
hnman  life  annually  made,  the  moral  taint  and  pollution  with  its  apolo- 
gists upon  every  hand,  the  seething  social  cauldron  with  its  exirema 
of  rich  and  poor  and  the  economic  systems  which  make  this  conditio 
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possible,  the  political  corroption  and  selfish  aggrandizement  of  the 
machinery  of  gorertuuent  for  the  protection  of  the  criminal  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  deeeot  and  honest,  all  these  well  nigh  cause  one  to 
become  discouraged  and  despairing  were  it  ttot  for  the  promieeB  of  Him 
who  bath  said,  "Ask  and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  heathen  for  thine 
iaheritanca  and  the  uttermost  political  divisions  of  the  earth  for  thj 
possession,"  and  when  teaching  His  disciples  to  pray  our  Master  gave 
them  this  petition,  "Thy  Kingdom  come,"  and  adding  an  explanatory 
afterthought  He  gave  the  kej^ote  for  every  Chiigtian  desire,  "Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven."  It  ia  not  His  will  that 
the  Sin  and  wrong  of  this  world  should  conquer,  for  John  saw  the  Mew 
Jerusalem  a  city  of  heaven  let  down  to  earth  typifying  the  transformed 
state  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  and  exclaimed  "the  Kingdoms  of 
this  world  are  become  the  Kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ." 
This  vision  of  the  revelator  gives  us  hope  and  we  attempt  the  problem 
of  regeneration. 

The  most  immediate  need  of  the  American  city  today  is  men.  We 
need  to  call  to  the  important  places  in  the  life  of  our  cities  large- 
minded  and  honorable  men.  Intelligence  is  one  of  the  most  needed 
qualities  among  eity  officials  today.  As  a  general  rule  the  larger  our 
cities  are  the  more  incompetent  is  their  government.  When  Christian 
manhood  eeases  its  battle  for  the  dollar  and  meaeures  its  value  by  the 
standard  of  service,  then  conditions  can  be  bettered. 

Moral  intelligence  is  needed.  The  complicated  relations  of  the  city 
life  require  a  clearer  perception  of  the  rights  of  others,  a  more  delicate 
conscience  (instead  of  less  conscience  as  some  would  try  to  hare  us 
believe)  and  a  keener  sense  of  justice. 

Whatever  of  failure  there  is  in  city  administratiou  today  is  moral  fiulure. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  writes:  "A  time  comes  in  the  downfall  and 
corruption  of  communities  when  good  men  struggle  ioeffectually  against 
the  tendencies  of  ruin.  Hannibal  could  not  save  Carthage;  Marcus 
Antonios  could  not  save  the  Homan  Empire;  Demostbenes  could  not 
save  Qreece;  and  Jesus  Christ  himself  could  not  save  Jerusalem  from 
decay  and  destruction,"  There  is  increasing  need  of  officials  of  moral 
intelligence  whose  character  is  absolutely  incorruptible,  who  will  accept 
office  for  the  public  good  and  not  for  private  gain.  This  is  a  need  that 
appeals  to  and  calls  for  a  consecration  on  the  part  of  Christian  business 
and  professional  men  quite  as  important  as  the  need  and  call  to  the 
minister  to  preach  the  OospeL 

There  is  probably  not  a  city  in  the  United  States  where  those  who 
prefer  rigbteousness  are  not  in  a  large  majority,  yet  a  corrupt  minori^ 
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rale  and  plunder.  Eoamtli  visiting  America  Testa  ago  said:  "If  ahip- 
wreck  should  ever  befall  yooi  eonntrj,  the  rock  npon  which  it  will  split 
will  be  joxa  devotion  to  jonr  private  interests  at  the  ezpeiue  of  jov 
iatf  to  the  state."  This  is  the  cmz  of  the  whole  problem.  The  wisdom 
of  this  world  teaches  "Eveij  man  for  himself."  The  wisdom  whidi  n 
diriite  teaches  "Not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister."  Hodeni 
political  staodards  have  made  the  city  what  it  is  naw,  but  it  is  tba 
budneea  of  Chriatianitj  to  make  the  city  what  it  ought  to  be. 
"New  oceasiotia  teach  new  dnties." 

And  this  applies  to  the  church  as  well  as  to  political  life.  We  have 
long  tried  to  remedr  modem  conditions  hj  a  medinval  plan.  The  titj 
needs  most  of  all  todaj  the  church  of  Jeeus  Christ.  Not  the  church 
of  the  dark  ages,  but  a  church  brought  down  to  date.  The  church  ot 
Jeens  Christ  is  in  the  world  to  answer  the  world's  need.  It  is  in  the 
city  to  leaven  the  citj  life.  The  greatest  obligation  upon  the  church 
is  the  edocation  of  the  social  conscience.  Individual  salvation  ii  a 
wonderful  thing,  but  social  salvation  is  the  end  to  which  individual 
salvation  is  but  a  means.  Th£  churches  must  save  society,  or  themselves 
perish.  The  principal  reason  for  dead  and  dying  churches  in  our  citiet 
today  is  the  failure  to  grasp  this  truth.  Beligious  indispoaitiou,  lazi- 
ness, and  slothfulnesa  are  not  the  smalleat  ains  of  the  present  day 
by  any  means.  We  often  falsely  distinguish  between  Christianity  and 
the  Church.  The  church  is  organiied  Christianity  and  perhaps  the  only 
form  in  which  Christianity  will  be  projected  into  the  world.  The  varioei 
methods  claiming  to  be  outside  of  the  church  after  all  are  but  the 
evidence  of  the  struggle  going  on  to  adapt  herself  to  the  changed 
conditions.  The  church  will  live  but  she  must  make  another  readjust- 
ment, as  she  has  eoveral  times  in  the  paat,  to  meet  present  needs.  As  u 
individualistic  religion  Christianity  has  accomplished  much  for  in- 
dividualistic civilisation,  but  as  civiliiatlon  is  now  becoming  largely  col- 
lective a  recognition  of  the  adaption  of  the  Qospel  to  saving  society  >> 
needful. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Payne  says:  "The  greatest  forward  movement  ot  aD 
ages  is  upon  us.  That  movement  is  the  saving  of  society,  and  that 
work  the  church  of  Christ  must  undertake." 

The  Gospel  which  Christ  sent  forth  bis  disciples  to  preach  is  "The 
Gospel  of  the  Eingdom;"  not  a  Qospel  for  disembodied  spirits,  bnt 
one  for  men  in  the  flesh;  not  a  Gospel  for  a  fraction  of  the  man,  bat 
for  the  whole  man;  not  a  Gospel  for  isolated  individuals,  bat  one  ta 
men  in  an  organized  society,  a  Kingdom  coming  in  the  earth. 
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We  mnst  have  a  church  today  that  wiU  locate  itaelf,  not  with  reference 
to  tbe  commnDity  Berring  it,  but  with  referenca  to  Mrring  the  com- 
munitj;  which  wilt  seek  men  not  to  bniid  np  the  chorch  but  to  build 
up  the  men.    Such  a  church  need  have  no  fear  about  uving  itaelf. 

The  cit7  needs  a  church  that  will  not  be  content  with  a  hemisphere 
of  truth  but  will  teach  the  full-orbed  ChiiatiBnitr  of  Christ.  They 
are  disloyal  to  Him  if  tbey  keep  back  His  message  to  the  new  dviliza- 
tioD.  Beligion  does  not  consist  in  opinions  and  ceremonies,  but  in 
character  and  life;  we  cannot  live  without  living  among  our  fellow  men 
and  sustaining  relations  to  them.  Tlw  church  must  both  instruct  and 
exhort  eoDceming  all  duties  to  self,  our  fellow-men  and  God.  It  is 
idle  for  the  church  to  bid  us  discharge  our  social  obligations  con- 
scientiously, unless  they  instruct  the  conscience  touching  those  obliga- 
tions. Exhortation  without  instruction  is  a  blind  leadership  with  a 
blind  following.  The  difficulty  of  it  all  is  that  the  church  has  not  be- 
lieved in  the  practicability  of  Clirist's  teachings.  "Seek  ye  first  the 
Kingdom  of  Qod  and  all  these  tliingB  shall  be  added  unto  you."  "Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself. "  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

"Teaching  tliem  to  observe  all  things,  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you"  has  meant  the  propagation  of  some  theological  dogma  among  the 
helpless  of  China  or  India  or  Africa,  to  many  a  body  of  professed 
believers,  but  has  not  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  teaching  of  the 
Golden  Bole  in  practice  and  exjierience  of  every  day  life.  What  we  call 
the  "services  of  the  church"  are  not  services  at  all  but  worship.  If 
worship  is  genuine  it  is  pleasing  to  God  and  helpful  to  us.  The  only 
way  to  serve  Ood  is  to  serve  men,  vis,,  to  help  lift  this  sinning,  blunder- 
ing and  suffering  world  out  of  its  guilt  and  ignorance  and  wretchedness 
into  the  blenednesa  of  obedience  to  His  laws. 

Jeaus  taught  three  social  fundamental  laws,  the  law  of  service;  the 
law  of  sacrifice;  the  law  of  love.  Neither  commercialism,  competition, 
gain  nor  greed  has  place  in  His  economy. 

Society  will  be  perfected  when  these  are  accepted  sa  its  law.  The 
business  of  the  church  is  to  sxemplify  these  foundation  principles  in 
its  life. 

The  poverty  of  the  city  needs  Christ.  Tbe  church  must  take  hold 
of  this  problem.  The  matter  of  industrial  well-being  is  most  important. 
The  church  must  win  to  industry  the  idle,  inspire  to  stability  the  corps 
of  toilers,  champion  fidelity,  honor  and  integrity;  teach  the  virtaee  of 
self  help  by  which  poverty's  severity  as  &  problem  is  reduced.  She 
must  be  with  the  indigent  in  distress  and  if  she  fails  to  put  her  resen- 
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Log  hand  with  present  relief  beneath  the  lofid  of  BnfiFering  and  pri- 
vatiou  uiari:h7  festers  at  her  door.  If  she  stands  true  she  wins,  bj 
loving  service  the  loyalty  of  the  poor  to  whom  her  mesBBge  is  speciallj 
preached.  The  cry  of  the  dying  and  the  wails  over  the  dead  come  np 
from  the  city's  life.  And  the  city'a  cry  has  the  note  of  despair  from 
the  wicked,  waila  from  the  souls  that  are  lost.  All  the  agencies  of 
hell  are  focased  in  municipal  life;  often  segregated,  loealited,  with 
the  farce  of  official  inspection,  making  even  more  dangerous  the  chanoes 
t«  contract  the  leprocy  of  wasting  destruction.  It  ia  for  the  chnrcb  t« 
answer  this  cry  by  making  the  chances  for  sin's  slavery  no  more  potent 
than  the  chancea  for  righteous  life  and  effort.  The  chance  to  be  good 
in  the  city  is  just  as  strong  as  the  chanoe  to  be  bad.  It  is  tbe  Irasi- 
oesB  of  the  chorch  to  enlarge  that  chance  and  within  her  power  to 
do  it. 

The  dty  needs  love  more  than  pnniiihment.  The  hand  of  sympathj 
rather  than  the  fist  of  combat.  Tbe  city  controls  tbe  nation  but  Chrii- 
tianity  most  control  the  city.  The  need  of  the  American  citj  today  is 
that  we,  .the  soldiers  of  King  Jesns  should  take  posaevion  of  it  in 
His  name.  It  is  said  that  tbe  first  city  was  bnilt  by  the  first  mnrderer 
and  crime  and  vice  and  wretcheduees  have  festered  in  it  ever  since. 
Bnt  into  tbe  redeemed  city,  the  New  Jerusalem  shall  enter  nothing  that 
deflleth,  neither  shall  ther  be  any  more  crying,  for  tbe  former  things 
shall  have  passed  away. 

Tbe  city  transformed,  redeemed  is  the  symbol  of  Heaven,  tbe  King' 
dom  fully  come. 

our  brotheb  in  bulge 

Db.  H.  M.  Haioll,  Nasetiua,  Tenn. 
To  begin  with,  the  Negro  u  our  brother,  whetber  we  will  or  will  not. 
He  is  a  son  of  Adam  and  a  subject  of  Christ's  atoning  death,  which 
makes  him  both  literal  and  epiritual  brother.  If  any  object  to  this 
doctrine,  my  answer  ia  that  if  an  ei-Coufederate  and  son  of  a  slave- 
holder can  believe  and  defend  it  tbe  objector  would  do  well  to  be  mient. 
Bome  years  ago  a  brilliant  and  therefore  erratic  New  Orleans  phyaieliu 
set  np  the  theory  that  the  negro  had  no  more  soul  than  the  brutes  that 
perish,  but  those  of  us  who  read  the  book  and  knew  the  negro  were  of 
tbe  opinion  that  tbe  doctor  succeeded  only  in  proving  his  own  lack  of  a 
spiritual  organ.  Whatever  theory  of  ethnology  one  applies  to  the  n^ro, 
whether  along  Scriptural  or  scientific  lines,  he  will  come  inevitably  to 
the  Pauline  conclusion  that  "Qod  bath  made  of  one  blood  all  tbem 
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that  do  dwell  on  the  earth."  Tbe  negro  bu  been  too  long  is  the  pablie 
e7e  and  too  nell  known  to  Bcienee  and  revelation  to  raise  a  qnestion 
as  to  tbe  part  be  holds  in  tbe  brotberbood  of  man.  Beeanse  of  his 
eentnriee  of  ignorance  and  degradation  in  tbe  Dark  Continent  oot  of 
wbieb  be  came  and  the  generations  of  Blavery  ho  has  borne  in  America, 
he  may  be  the  "weak  brother"  of  onr  Christian  republic,  bat  he  is 
nevertbelem  oar  brother  in  ererj  scientific  and  Seriptnral  aense,  and  only 
a  foohab  man  would  seek  to  deprive  bim  of  his  Ood-given  right.  A  little 
more  genuine  brotherhood  and  a  good  deal  leas  sentiment  that  mates 
itself  in  pious  platitndes  would  do  much  to  set  the  negro  on  his  feet 
with  a  larger  self-respect  and  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  In  my 
own  chorcb  a  quarter  of  a  centurj  ago  Atttcns  O.  Haygood,  at  the  time 
tmstee  of  a  great  educational  fund,  turned  his  back  on  tbe  episeopae^ 
after  being  elected  to  it  partly  because  of  his  feeling  of  providential 
reBponHibility  for  his  brother  in  black.  That  be  was  again  elected  to 
it  after  his  trust  was  fulfilled  is  singularly  creditable  to  both  himself 
and  his  church.  After  Haygood  came  Galloway,  bishop  of  the  same 
church,  whose  eloquent  lips  pleaded  for  tbe  negro  as  a  brother  in  Christ, 
and  did  much  to  recall  the  kindlier  ante-bellum  yeare  of  the  fatbeTB  when 
niBBteT  and  servant  belonged  to  the  same  church  and  mutually  helped 
each  other  to  a  better  Christian  life.  This  fact  of  Christian  brotherhood 
is  vital  and  fandameotal  to  all  discnssion  of  tbe  negro,  and  is  therefore 
put  into  the  foregroond  of  this  address.  If  God  bos  made  tbe  negro 
our  brother  be  wiU  hold  OS  strictly  to  acconnt  for  tbe  ose  or  abnse  of 
this  brotherhood. 

Next,  the  negro  is  a  native.  He  was  bom  here  and  hsa  been  bo  long 
rooted  in  our  eoil  that  be  has  become  indigenous.  He  is  in  no  sense 
an  alien.'  He  goes  beyond  his  white  brother  in  nativity  and  homogeneity. 
Perhaps  in  all  the  eight  millions  of  blacks  in  the  United  States  not  two 
score  were  bom  in  Africa.  So  many  years  have  gone  by  since  tbe  last 
African  slave-sbip  emptied  itself  at  our  ports  of  its  oegro  captives,  that 
tbe  original  marks  of  Africa  have  been  largely  effaced.  Tbe  black  man 
is  native  and  to  tbe  manner  bom.  Whatever  patriotic  instinct  clings 
to  one  because  of  the  land  of  his  nativity  the  negro  has  and  feels,  and 
is  proud  of  it.  Practically,  he  is  the  original  settler.  The  white  man 
who  came  with  bim  or  who  brought  him  as  a  slave  to  this  country  has 
become  hopelessly  cosmopolitan.  He  is  a  mixture  of  aU  tribes  and 
kindreds,  while  tbe  negro,  like  the  Jew,  is  keeping  to  himself.  Doubtless 
the  call  of  bis  African  ancestors  at  times  stirs  his  heart  and  takes  him 
in  fancy  back  to  his  native  wilds.  I  have  known  more  than  one  negro 
leader  warm  into  strange  eloquence  when  discoursing  upon  Africa,  the 
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land  of  his  fathers.  Par  one  I  doubt  not  that  the  meaning  of  Afni»n 
enBlavement  hj  Amarick  will  yet  be  made  plain,  and  that  Bome  of  m 
may  live  long  enough  to  see  the  Dark  Continent  Qmstianized  b;  tbeae 
duskj  warda  of  America  when  Providence  shall  send  them  back  as  mis- 
sionarira  and  teachers  to  their  ancestral  coontrj.  Their  solidaiity  here 
is  a  comfort  and  a  hope  so  long  aa  racial  poritj  holds  and  the  a^ro 
takes  pride  in  his  color  and  blood,  and  is  trained  for  the  fntare  of 
America  and  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Becenti;  my  tamper  tost  ■omething 
of  its  sweetness  as  I  was  forced  to  listen  to  a  church  leader  who  mag- 
nified the  degraded  peasantrj  of  Southern  Europe  at  the  expense  at  the 
Southern  negro.  As  I  listened  to  bis  unfair  and  ignorant  comment 
upon  our  brother  in  black  and  the  nice  things  he  had  to  say  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Uaflla  and  Black  Hand,  I  dared  to  object  that 
some  of  us  greatly  preferred  the  home-grown  negro  who  with  his  ad- 
mitted faults  has  a  far  better  claim  ou  the  land  where  he  was  bom 
than  a  priest-ridden,  assassin -schooled,  anarchistic  peasantry  from  the 
Mediterranean  ports.  I  hold  to  this  the  more  strongly  becauM  a 
Southern  governor  who  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  blacks  who  have 
kept  him  and  bis  father  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths  all  their 
days  has  recently  been  trying  to  displace  the  negro  in  the  South  with 
the  scum  of  foreign  immigration. 

The  negro  is  not  only  a  native,  he  is  an  American.  In  a  cmde  and 
simple  way  he  shows  his  Americanism  at  every  opportunity.  He  honors 
the  flag.  He  delights  in  martial  display.  He  sings  with  the  spirit  the 
national  songs.  He  names  his  children  after  George  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson  and  Wm.  McKinley,  and  very  oft«n 
after  Abraham  Lincoln.  One  never  heard  a  negro  child  answer  to  the 
name  of  Benedict  Arnold.  His  folk-lore  songs  and  stories  are  vitally 
American.  One  reason  for  the  delight  token  by  President  Boosevelt 
in  the  tales  of  "Unde  Bemus"  by  the  lamented  Harris  of  Georgia 
was  their  atmosphere  of  Amerii»jiiam  and  their  insistent  reflection  of 
the  spirit  of  the  bome  land.  I  give  the  negro  credit  due  him  for  his 
patriotism  in  peace  and  war.  I  had  once  to  Stand  in  battle  line  againsl 
him  and  fight  him  all  day  in  front  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  he  was  not 
as  fond  of  running  as  I  would  hare  liked  at  the  time.  It  may  be  news 
to  some  of  you  that  the  Confederate  leaders  had  begun  to  organise 
regimenta  of  slaves  as  soldiers  under  promise  of  freedom  when  tfae  war 
should  cloee.  In  the  battles  of  peace  I  IMnk  I  have  the  right  to  believe 
that  the  negro  will  prove  himself  a  dutiful  and  loyal  American,  and  as 
he  learns  more  of  the  government  for  which  he  has  fought  as  a  soldier 
be  will  more  and  more  stand  with  and  for  the  best  Americanism. 
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Aji  American  bj  birthright  the  negro  ifl  a  citizen  b^  law.  It  was  not 
b7  his  act,  and  possiblT-  not  even  by  hia  choice.  The  right  of  auffrage 
nas  given  to  him  hj  men  Eome  of  whom  it  ia  certain  planned  it  as  a 
pnniehment  upon  the  masters  of  the  slaves,  disdaining  the  fact  that 
the  South  became  owner  of  the  slave  onl;  vrhen  the  North  found  him 
unprofitable  and  Bold  him  to  get  rid  of  him.  All  of  which  70D  and  X 
bad  no  more  responsibility  for  than  had  the  negro  for  assuming  the 
role  of  voter  and  administrator  of  a  government  whose  title  of  United 
States  of  America  not  one  negro  is  a  thousand  coald  read  when  the 
power  to  vote  was  conferred  upon  him.  If  he  has  blondered  as  a 
citizen,  his  ignorant  and  purchasable  brother  in  white  has  also  blundered. 
If  the  negro  in  childish  delight  over  bis  right  to  vote  turned  his  back 
on  his  old  master  and  followed  the  birds  of  prey  whose  carrion  scent 
took  them  southward  after  the  war  to  riot  in  plunder  and  viciousnesB, 
it  mnst  be  remembered  that  the  ingratitude  was  not  all  on  one  side. 
It  was  the  mistake  of  the  old  master,  suffering  from  defeat  and  loss 
of  all  things  but  honor,  and  too  easi^  assuming  that  the  banditti  of 
reconstmction  dajs  in  the  South  represented  the  manhood  and  more; 
of  the  North,  that  he  turned  ftis  back  on  the  long-time  faithful  stave 
and  was  too  iDtoleraat  of  his  post-bellum  weaknesses.  Now  that  a 
generation  and  more  has  gone  by,  the  old-time  Southerner  is  learning 
that  the  plunderer  who  came  after  the  war  was  despided  by  the  true 
soldier  in  blue  quite  as  much  as  by  himself.  But  between  these  smolder- 
ing but  nearly-exhausted  fires  of  prejudice  I  bold  that  the  negro  as  a 
citizen  has  not  bad  a  fair  chance,  and  that  tbe  way  out  of  what  was  a 
grave  political  blunder  is  not  to  try  to  fasten  the  wrong  upon  the  negro 
and  recall  tlie  gift  of  citizenship,  but  rather  to  educate  him  and  train 
him  in  mind  and  heart  to  make  tbe  fine-spirited  citizen  I  believe  him 
to  be  capable  of  becoming.  Speaking  again  as  one  whose  cradle  was 
rocked  by  a  slave  and  who  fought  a  brave  year  under  the  Stars  and 
Bam,  I  shall  heave  a  sigh  of  inexpressible  relief  and  sing  a  song  of 
interminable  rejoicing  when  the  South  shall  cease  to  be  miarepresented 
on  the  negro  question  by  the  TiUmans  and  Vardemans  and  Davisee, 
whose  ranting  puts  every  true  son  and  lover  of  the  South  to  open  shame. 
Let  the  negro  vote,  and  let  tts  stand  by  him  as  men  and  Christians  and 
help  him  to  vote  right,  and  to  break  in  piecee  the  bonds  the  saloon- 
keeper and  potbouae  politician  would  fasten  upon  him. 

Add  to  the  catalogue  also  that  the  negro  is  a  producer,  and  that  the 
enormous  snm  of  500  millions  of  dollars  for  cotton,  besides  com  and 
hay  and  lumber  and  coal  and  iron  of  untold  millions  more,  are  chiefly 
the  product  of  his  toil.    Men  have  often  foolishly  charged  him  as  a  race 
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with  idleneas  and  prodigality,  and  certainly  the  negro  has  his  examples 
of  these  twin  vices  of  eiviJizatioD,  bat  turn  to  the  United  States  eensua 
and  consider  how  he  issued  from  slaverj  as  poor  as  Job's  turkey,  whieli 
some  insist  upon  making  a  Scriptural  bird,  and  how  he  has  become  tlie 
owner  of  tens  of  thonsands  of  farms  and  of  many  hundreds  of  miUiom 
of  propertj;  and  that  tb«  free  negro  with  all  his  imputed  laziness  and 
glovenlineas  as  the  almost  exclusive  laborer  of  the  South  is  matiiig 
moneT'  for  it  faster  than  friend  or  foe  ever  dreamed  of.  I  hold  the 
n^ro  to  be  a  providential  benefactor  of  both  North  and  South,  first  b; 
his  steadfast  choice  of  the  South  as  his  home  and  field  of  labor,  which 
but  for  his  conquest  of  its  malarial  swamps  and  deltas  would  long  ago 
have  ceased  t*  put  forth  the  cotton  bloom  as  sjmbol  that  Southern 
cotton  is  the  world's  king.  It  is  likewise  certain  that  the  great  mann- 
facturing  plants  of  the  North  would  be  eHent  and  covered  with  nut 
but  for  the  productiveness  of  the  duakj  toiler  down  in  Dixie. 

As  a  long-time  leader  of  white  and  black,  I  can  teetifj  ttiat  the  negro 
generallj  is  teachable  and  eager  for  knowledge  whenever  one  who  would 
be  his  teacher  is  patient  with  his  ignorance.  After  the  civil  war  whea 
free  schools  were  set  in  the  South  in  which  the  negro  could  learn  to 
read  and  write,  I  remember  an  old  negro,  a  former  family  servant,  who 
came  to  me  with  an  old-time  blueback  speller  in  hand  saying:  "Tonng 
maMa,  I  want  to  learn  to  read  my  Bible  before  I  die,  because  it's  the 
first  and  last  chance  of  my  life;  won't  you  help  the  old  darky  with 
your  lamini"  It  was  then  I  entered  upon  my  long  career  of  super 
intendent  of  training  work,  as  I  led  the  old  man  to  his  great  joy 
through  the  old  familiar  columns  of  ' '  lady ' '  and  ' '  shady ' '  and  ' '  baker, ' ' 
and  the  stories  of  the  big  dog  and  the  foolish  milkmaid;  and  the 
dearest  word  of  praise  I  have  ever  received  was  months  later  when  the 
old  negro  laid  his  hand  tenderly  upon  my  head  and  said:  "My  yonng 
massa,  your  lamin  has  been  like  heavenly  music  to  my  ears." 

Always,  too,  I  have  found  the  negro  a  keeper  of  the  law,  in  tb« 
spirit  if  not  the  letter.  I  do  not  mean  every  negro,  for  jail  and  peni- 
tentiary would  discredit  me.  I  do  mean  that  as  a  race  the  negro  has  s 
wholesome  respect  for  the  majesty  and  obligation  of  law,  and  that  most 
of  his  infractions  of  law  are  of  a  mild  kind  that  do  not  disprove  my 
defense  of  his  law-abiding  tendency.  Out  of  the  old  South  the  negro 
brought  this  spirit  of  law-abiding  from  the  old-fashioned  teaching  of 
the  Southern  white.  Sometimu  he  steals,  but  I  recall  in  justification 
that  he  was  taught  by  our  uninvited  post-bellum  visitors  that  inasmuch 
as  he  had  made  the  wealth  of  hie  old  master  he  had  moral  if  not  legsl 
right  to  lay  hand  on  what  he  chose  to  take.    I  recall,  too,  that  he  put 
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the  advice  into  practice,  not  forgetting  to  divide  the  spoil  with  his 
eounsellor,  wliich  the  counsellor  had  in  mind  from  the  first  that  the 
negro  nonld  do.  Mark  one  thing,  however,  that  the  negro  ban  not  a 
drop  of  anarchistic  blood  in  his  veins,  and  that  hia  wrong-doings  are  of 
a  kind  chiefly  that  find  condonation  in  the  fact  that  hie  race  is  jet  in 
its  childhood  of  privilege  and  freedom.  I  happen  to  hnow  from  many 
incidents  that  an  Old  Testament  substratum  of  right  underlies  much  of 
the  negro's  outlook  on  life,  and  when  the  other  da;  in  Atlanta  a  big 
dealer  in  poultrj  and  eggs  who  had  ruthlessly  crushed  his  competitors  by 
lawless  methods  sneered  at  my  kindly  apology  for  the  negro,  with  the  re- 
mark that  "he  is  a.  chicken  thief  and  nothing  else,"  I  could  not  help 
venturing  the  remark  that  the  good  Lord  would  be  more  merciful  to  a 
darky  who  for  one  satisfying  ministerial  meal  laid  hands  on  a  tempting 
chicken  on  a  dark  night  than  to  a  white  man  who  was  robbing  the 
farmers  of  Georgia  of  a  hundred  carloads  of  chickens  under  pretense 

Over  against  these  lesser  characteiistice  of  the  negro  which  have  to 
do  with  his  worth  as  a  man  and  citiaen,  I  put  in  bold  relief  his  higher 
qualities.  The  negro  ia  nothing  if  not  religious.  Underlying  his  religion 
possibly  may  be  traces  and  traditions  of  superstition  that  have  passed 
over  from  Africa  to  America.  Generally,  for  instance,  the  negro  is  a 
believer  in  ghosts  or  "hants,"  and  these  are  never  wholly  eliminated 
from  his  religion.  When  a  Baptist  preacher  in  Mississippi,  remonBtrat* 
ing  with  Uncle  Henry  that  "haute,"  if  such  existed,  bad  neither  bands 
nor  feet  nor  other  physical  organs  and  could  therefore  not  hurt  him  if 
they  would.  Uncle  Henry  promptly  responded:  "Yes,  boss,  I  kaowa 
the  bant  can't  hurt  ne,  but  what  I'm  afeard  of  is  that  if  I  meets  a 
bant,  I  'se  gwine  to  hurt  mj'self . ' '  But  seriously  and  deeply  does  re- 
ligion appeal  to  the  negro  mind  and  heart,  and  though  colored  by  emo- 
tion and  sentiment  and  sometimes  lacking  a  substantial  basis  of  mo- 
rality, I  bear  grateful  tribute  to  tbe  negro's  religion.  He  lives  more 
in  the  Old  Testament  than  In  the  New,  and  delights  t«  find  many 
parallels  between  Israel  and  his  own  people  in  their  movement  from  the 
darkness  of  Africa  to  tbe  light  and  liberty  of  America.  One  will  never 
be  able  to  eradicate  from  the  negro  his  firm  conviction  that  every  step 
taken  by  his  race  has  been  distinctly  ordered  of  Ood.  Though  revelling 
in  the  free  agency  and  optimism  of  Arminianism,  the  negro  is  at  heart 
a  Calvinist.  Old  and  New  Testament  heroes  are  his  daily  delight,  and 
be  holds  tenaciously  to  Bible  standards  of  conduct  though  he  often  erre 
therefrom,  sometimes  confusing  the  virtues  and  vices  of  bis  Scriptural 
examples  and  practicing  both.    He  believes  in  tbe  Bible  literally  and  the 
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more  mpematDnl  the  eront  tbe  etrouger  big  faith  in  it.  He  subsists 
epirituall7  and  inteUectoallf  apon  the  storin  ffhieh  the  destructive 
critics  throw  awa7 — a  Creation  In  six  literal  dS3'a,  the  Deluge,  the  Son 
standing  still,  Jonah  and  the  whale,  and  tbe  rest,  which  is  a  com- 
mentsjy  upon  the  words  of  onr  Lord  when  he  said:  "I  thank  Thee, 
Father  of  earth  and  heaven,  that  Thou  hast  hidden  these  things 
fram  the  wise  and  revealed  them  nnto  babes."  The  n^ro  is  a  bom 
Dptimist  and  enjojB  his  religion,  end  comes  hj  it  into  strange  fellowsliip 
with  Christ  and  angeli  and  the  world  to  come.  He  loves  and  honors 
his  church,  and  it  holds  supreme  place  in  his  life  and  plans.  Note 
aa  you  pass  through  Southern  city  and  village  that  no  matter  Jmw 
wretched  the  negro's  hovel  may  be  his  church  is  always  the  finest  and 
most  conspicuous  building  to  be  seen.  The  negro  may  plan  to  stay 
away  from  other  meetings  but  never  from  his  church  meeting.  As  a 
survival  of  generations  of  training  and  custom  he  sits  and  listens 
patiently  and  eagerly  to  the  sermon,  sometimes  breaking  out  into  audible 
rejoicing  when  a  gospel  preacher  lifts  him  into  elysium;  and  then  after 
the  sermon,  to  the  music  of  an  old  incomparable  negro  hymn,  the  con- 
gregation little  and  big  go  forward  money  in  hand  with  unfailing 
devotion  and  liberality,  and  lay  it  upon  the  Lord's  table  aa  concrete 
testimony  that  they  are  the  Lord 's  children.  If  I  had  only  the  philoso- 
phy of  men  in  my  sermon  to  preach  upon  I  would  steer  away  from  a 
negro  pulpit;  but  if  I  believed  La  tbe  Bible  and  the  supematuraliams 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  as  the  negro  does,  I  would  ask  no  better  bearing 
than  I  would  get  from  a  congregation  of  negro  worshippers.  As  a 
child  I  began  to  come  into  contact  with  some  of  God's  saints  in  ebony, 
the  old  black  mammies  and  catriage  drivers  who  are  nearly  all  gone. 
Tbey  lived  pure  and  gentle  lives  as  faithful  and  devoted  Christians 
and  left  their  impress  upon  me  to  the  end  of  life.  They  preyed  for  me 
and  comforted  me  in  time  of  trouble  and  trusted  in  my  family  pride 
and  personal  honor.  They  mingled  tears  and  laughter  with  mine,  and 
as  memory  recalls  how  truly  and  pathetically  they  served  God  and  their 
generation  and  then  died  with  shouts  of  victory  on  their  lips,  I  count 
it  an  honor  and  privilege  to  speak  to  another  generation  in  praise  of  the 
negro's  old-time  religion.  Nor  mould  I  join  with  those  who  ascribe  all 
goodness  to  the  ante-bellum  negro  and  withhold  it  from  the  younger 
generation  that  lives  among  us.  I  believe  that  the  negro  race  is  grow- 
ing in  grace  and  in  the  kuovrledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  a  better 
student  of  tbe  Bible  than  his  fathers  who  received  it  at  second  hand. 
He  has  better  equipped  and  usually  more  consecrated  preachers  in  his 
negro  pulpits.     He  reads  vastly  more  good  books  and  papers,  and  the 
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sentiment  of  bie  race  ia  alowly  bnt  anrelj  risiiig  to  higher  Christitui 
levela  of  manhood  and  wom&uhood.  He  has  the  ' '  devU  's  fire-water ' '  to 
flgbt,  like  hie  brother,  the  Indian,  and  if  he  doee  not  alwajB  rise  to  his 
teroperance  opportonitj  and  respond  to  oar  white  appeals,  be  eertaialf 
does  not  fall  lower  than  the  example  of  some  of  bis  brothers  ib  white — 
in  Tennessee  I  He  has  also  bis  black  skin  and  fiery  temperament  to  sub- 
dne  and  conqaer,  and  when  offense  comes  be  is  under  bonds  to  do  his 
ntmost  to  bring  to  justice  by  fair  trial  in  criminal  court  the  black 
ofFender  as  a  shame  and  stigma  upon  his  race;  and  to  this  end  he  sorely 
needs  that  when  Morthem  papers  and  church  conventions  denonnce  and 
resolve  against  the  brutality  of  a  Southern  mob,  in  one  and  the  same 
breath  tbey  should  also  condemn  in  terms  as  severe  the  black  brute  whose 
niinamable  crime  proToked  the  mob. 

Summing  it  all  up,  the  negro  needs  hia  white  brother.  He  needs  him 
is  this  emcial  period  of  his  political,  educational  and  religious  evolution. 
He  needs  his  sympathy  and  word  of  encouragement  and  his  wise  counsel 
and  admonition.  He  needs  his  patience  and  tolerance  of  negro  weak- 
nesses and  bis  restraint  of  critics  who  would  judge  an  entire  race  by 
the  sins  of  a  few  of  its  memtwrs.  He  needs  lees  politics  and  fewer 
white  and  black  politicians  about  him  to  turn  bis  bead  and  tempt  him 
from  doty  to  himself  end  bis  employer.  He  needs  less  wholesale  con- 
demnation and  fewer  sentimentalists  to  gush  over  him  and  give  him 
wrong  views  of  his  place  in  providence.  He  needs  less  sloppy  benevo- 
lence from  blundering  philanthopists  who  would  make  him  an  object  of 
charity  rather  than  a  self-respecting  winner  of  hia  daily  bread.  He 
needs  to  anderstand  that  social  laws  and  conventions  and  aocial  equality 
have  in  themselves  no  part  or  lot  whatever  in  Scripture  or  common 
sense  in  making  or  marring  the  negro's  true  manhood  or  womanhood, 
and  that  two  men,  one  white  and  the  other  black,  may  in  tbe  higbeat 
and  best  sense  be  Christie  brotliera  and  friends,  yet  each  sit  at  bis  own 
table  and  live  and  move  socially  in  his  own  way  without  apology  to  law 
or  person  whatever.  He  needs  to  hear  intruders  and  self-appointed 
censors  roundly  rebuked  who  handicap  him  and  irritate  him  and  mislead 
him  by  prating  of  social  rights  and  privileges  which  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  both  in  his  Bible  and  out  of  it  Qod  has  left  to  every  man 
to  regulate  for  himself — fencing  men  about  according  to  Hia  own  infinite 
wisdom  by  a  thousand  social  and  national  and  racial  bonds.  Especially 
tbe  negro  needs  to  learn,  and  slowly  but  surely  he  is  learning,  that  the 
Sontbem  white  man,  to  whom  he  has  been  ally  and  neighbor  for  300 
years,  and  whose  welfare  and  happiness  and  prosperity  must  forever  rise 
and  fall  with  bis  own,  being  bound  together  indissolubly  by  Providence, 
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ig  in  the  lagt  analyais,  all  deniere  to  tb«  contraiy,  the  negro'*  tmeat 
and  moert  aeeeaMXj  friend,  and  that  they  two  together  in  the  spirit  and 
t«aching  of  JeaoB  Christ  (mut  work  to  each  other's  good  and  mutoall; 
bear  and  forbear  for  their  happineea  here  and  hereafter.  He  needs  tlie 
help  of  adocation  and  free  schoolB  for  his  children  and  teachers  and 
preaehera  who  bj  word  and  deed  will  be  the  concrete  pattern  hia  ehili'jtii 
sbonld  foUow.  For  the  few  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  his  race  the 
negro  needs  the  best  equipment  of  modem  education,  always  keeping 
in  mind  that  the  education  that  the  negro  leader  or  laborer  needs  most 
be  well  mixed  with  the  Qospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  masses  of 
negro  young  people  Booker  Washington's  theory  and  practice  of  in- 
dustrial edncBtion  is  right  and  timely,  Bs  all  of  us  need  to  know  that 
the  latest  word  of  secular  education  Rffimis  that  there  goes  with  tlia 
training  of  eye  and  hand  and  foot  inseparably  the  training  of  mind 
and  heart.  The  negro  needs  a  thousand  miesionsries  of  hia  own  race, 
trained  and  consecrated  home  missionaries,  to  go  especially  into  the 
great  rnral  districts  and  teach  and  preach  and  train  the  millions  of 
negroes.  And  I  believe  the  time  is  at  hand  vrhen  a  thousand  more 
foreign  negro  misaiouarieB — preachers,  teachers  and  physicians — should 
go  to  the  Dark  Continent  and  win  it  for  Christ  and  civiliiation.  Be 
needs,  too,  at  home  and  abroad  the  transforming  power  upon  negro 
children  of  the  modren  Sunday-school  and  the  unpaid  and  devoted 
Sanday-school  teacher.  As  soon  and  as  fast  as  be  can  have  them  with 
the  help  of  his  white  brother,  he  needs  the  Sunday.school  organizatioD, 
the  convention  and  institute  and  teacher-training  class,  and  whatever 
else  of  approved  Sunday-school  machinery  that  will  take  to  his  child 
the  Snnday.sebool  lesson  and  paper  and  the  open  Bible.  After  nearly 
twenty  years  of  somewhat  unsatisfactory  experiment  by  the  Interaational 
Sunday-school  Association,  the  negro  needs  more  than  ever  the  con- 
tioned  wisdom  and  loving  cooperation  of  this  great  uplifting  body  of 
white  workers. 

And  while  the  negro  is  needing  so  many  things  I  call  to  mind  also  the 
needs  of  his  white  ally,  North  and  South.  The  friend  of  the  negro  in 
the  North  needs  to  recognize  as  a  Christian  and  bnsiness  principle  and 
method  that  his  gifts  and  benefactions  to  the  Southern  negro  will  go 
further  and  pay  larger  dividends  and  make  much  more  for  the  peace  and 
mutual  confidence  of  Southern  blacks  and  whites  if  Northern  pbilaa- 
thropy  would  work  through  the  native  Southern  churches,  helping  tie» 
to  help  the  brother  in  bUick.  And  the  white  men  and  women  of  the 
South  need  to  tnrn  the  page  of  history  backward  fifty  years  and  recall 
how  in  the  dark  days  of  the  civil  war  when  every  white  man  or  boy 
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who  could  eBTT7  B.  gun  was  at  the  frout,  the  faithful  negroe,  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  present  post-beUum  generation,  were  toiling  patiently 
by  daj  in  the  corn  and  cotton  fields  making  a  living  for  their  masters 
in  camp;  and  by  night  they  were  keeping  holy  watch  over  the  helpless 
wives  and  mothers  and  children  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy. 
Let  others  remember  or  forget,  but  may  my  right  hand  lose  its  cnn- 
niug  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  if  ever  I  be  tempted 
to  use  either  to  abuse  the  negro  race. 

Be  mre  of  one  thing — that  in  the  day  of  His  final  judgment  God 
will  judge  ChriBtian  America  according  to  the  manner  of  her  treatment 
of  her  negro  wards.  After  the  roll  of  heathen  lands  has  been  called  and 
the  foreign  missionary  has  told  how  much  we  gave  to  China  and  India 
and  Korea  and  Japan  and  all  other  lauds  of  darkness,  I  think  I  can  see 
a  black  man  as  leader  and  mouthpiece  of  his  race  come  kneeling  before 
the  great  white  throne  and  saying: 

"I  was  the  block  man,  as  you  made  me  and  my  children  and  placed 
us  in  the  Dark  Continent,  not  knowing  Thee  or  Thy  word.  Thither 
came  the  white  man  from  America  with  his  slave-ships,  and  I  and  my 
people  were  carried  across  the  great  sea  to  a  land  we  knew  not  of,  and 
kept  in  bondage  for  300  years.  Then  came  the  red  blood  of  war  and 
my  fetters  were  broken,  with  eight  millions  of  helpless  and  ignorant 
people  at  my  back.  Therefore,  O  Irttrd  God,  before  Thou  dost  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  us  as  a  race,  let  these  Try  eervauts  the  white  men 
in  whose  hands  Thou  didst  hold  us  bo  long  stand  forth  and  say  wnat 
they  have  done — or  left  undone — to  make  us  ready  for  Thy  judgment 
day." 


THE  AMEBIOAH  FBOBI^M 
B.  P.  Shbphebd,  Ph.D.,  St.  Loois,  Mo. 
If  you  ears  to  pat  into  your  note-books  two  words  which  may  help 
you  to  visualize  some  of  the  conditions  relating  to  the  American  prob- 
lem, you  may  write  the  words  individViiUity  and  penonalHy.  Indivitlual- 
ity  is  what  one  is  bom  with.  It  ia  what  one  has  in  isolation.  It  is 
wliat  one  would  be  if  there  were  none  other  on  the  earth  save  that  one. 
Personality  is  what  one  is  in  society.  It  is  created  and  conditioned  by 
education.  The  American  problem  on  the  side  of  the  individual  is 
identical  with  the  world  problem.  But  for  many  centuries  the  world, 
including  the  church,  has  misconceived  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Christ  came  into  this  world  not  to  save  individuality  but  to  save  men 
by  the  education  of  individuality  into  the  largest,  most  helpful  and 
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truest  penonalitr-  In  the  pieturesqoe  phru»  of  Prank  Crane,  "The 
medieval  idea  of  the  church  was  an  ulaod  of  saved  aainla  in  an  occu 
of  Hinners.  The  appeal  to  men  was  to  come  ont  from  the  ocean  and 
get  upon  that  island  to  be  saved.  The  modern  idea  of  the  church  is  to 
go  out  and  sweeten  the  ocean."  There  is  nothing  supremely  manfol  to 
the  appeal  to  come  out  from  among  them  and  be  separate  when  tboM 
from  whom  yon  are  separating  are  dying  for  yonr  personality.  To  nve 
individnala  by  bringing  them  to  Christ  is  a  simpler  problem  than  to  lay 
bold  of  the  individual  and  bring  him  throngh  Christ  to  his  largest  per- 
•onality.  The  American  problem,  then,  is  meet  largely  the  problem  of 
American  society.  There  is  a  smack  of  divineness  to  the  giving  oat  of 
your  life  in  the  creation  of  your  best  personality,  if  in  the  laying  down 
of  your  life  others  be  saved.  There  was  no  need  that  the  Captain  of  onr 
salvation  should  have  had  His  personabty  made  perfeet  by  the  thingi 
He  suffered,  bnt  there  was  need  that  He  should,  in  leading  many  sou 
onto  righteousness  by  the  things  He  suffered,  be  made  at  once  the  purest, 
the  most  potent  and  winsome  personality  humanity  will  ever  know.  Tbe 
human  problem  is  the  problem  at  the  handis  of  Christ  of  Cbristiao  per- 
flonalitj.  The  American  problem  is  the  problem  of  American  society. 
The  success  of  the  individual  in  this  life  may  be  ma^ed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  his  individual  power.  The  successful  one  in  this  hnman  life  of 
ours  is  the  one  whose  life  is  most  largely  given  to  the  development  or 
the  education  of  the  Uvea  of  gtbers.  In  our  American  socie^  one  insti- 
tntion  stands  unchallenged  as  the  foundation  on  which  all  else  must 
build,  church  and  state,  politics,  industry  and  every  form  of  social  life. 
Friends,  yon  represent  not  individuals  here  today  but  personalitien,  and 
as  your  word  is  seatteied  everywhere  yon  see  to  it  that  the  message  of 
the  living  God  is  lost  to  no  human  ear.  Bememberl  the  most  important 
thing  of  any  man  is  not  what  he  succeeds  in  accumulating  tmt  in  that 
nhicb  he  appreciates,  beginning  at  hone  and  ending  in  the  heart  of  Qod. 
The  American  home  ia  the  first  point  of  attack.  Do  we  realize  in 
aome  appallingly  definite  way  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  has  the.  home  been  menaced  by  such  a  multitude  of  foes  sa 
it  is  todayt  In  1S80  in  America,  we  granted  one  divorce  for  every 
seventy  marriages;  last  year  we  granted  one  divorce  for  every  10% 
marriages.  In  the  state  of  Ifisaonri  we  granted  one  divorce  for  every 
eight  marriages.  In  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  in  California  we 
granted  one  divorce  for  every  four  marriages.  And  when  we  eicept 
our  Boman  Catholic  population,  who  have  almost  no  divorces,  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  the  divorce  problem  as  related  to  oar  Ameiiesn 
Protestantism  are  shown. 
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The  heart  of  tbe  Amerieau  proUem  as  related  to  the  home  lies  In  tbe 
paganiEed  marriage  relattoii  which  constitctes  the  home.  We  have 
ceased  to  regard  marriage  as  a  tie  entered  into  for  tbe  sanetification  of 
individaala,  wife  bj  husband,  husband  by  wife,  and  parents  bj  children ; 
we  have  made  it  a  btuinees  contract.  We  grow  bjaterical  as  we  eontem- 
plate  the  poljgamj  of  tbe  Mormon  who  goes  fonr  abreast,  bnt  that  is 
not  a  whit  leaa  reprehensible  than  the  tandem  poljgamj  which  is  legal- 
ized bj  oor  cnstoms. 

Our  baainess  customs  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  American  problem. 
Socialism  is  an  angry  foe  of  modem  industrial  organization.  What 
thej  claim  to  be  inhuman  T  claim  to  be  ungodlj.  We  shall  never  solve 
OUT  problems  of  organization  or  of  labor  go  long  as  the  bitterest  facts 
of  class  consciousness  are  the  points  of  appeal  and  of  approach. 

We  grow  hysterical  as  we  contemplate  American  politics.  Politics  is 
rotten  in  America  onlj  because  the  businev  behind  it  is  rotten.  It  is 
the  corruption  in  tbe  heart  of  the  businesB  world  that  debauches  council- 
men  and  legislators  and  makes  American  politics  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  whole  world.  Onlj  bj  education  sball  we  cleanse  onr  politics,  and  bj 
that  method  it  ie  a  long  drawn  campaign.  In  the  last  state  campaign 
in  California  the  ieeue  was  clear  cut  and  well  deOned,  whether  there 
should  be  corporate  control  of  tbe  state  or  the  etate  control  corporatious, 
and  Qoremor  Johnson  is  the  answer. 

The  supreme  product  of  American  life  is  the  American  child.  If  we 
would  solve  the  American  problem  we  must  solve  the  problem  of  the 
American  man  and  the  American  woman.  If  we  would  solve  the  problem 
of  onr  womanhood  and  onr  manhood  we  most  begin  where  God  begins. 
He  makes  not  womanhood  full-blown  and  grown  but  womanhood  grows 
and  develops  as  personalitj  abounds.  Manhood  begins  in  helpless 
infancj.  If  we  would  solve  the  American  problem  we  mnst  begin  the 
processes  of  education  where  Ood  begins  His  work.  When  we  shall  have 
eaaght  tbe  vision  we  pastors  will  see  that  the  cradle  roll  ie  the  most 
important  department  of  our  church;  and  we  will  cease  to  spend  so 
much  time  polishing  sermonB  for  tbe  delectation  of  those  whom  we 
cannot  help  if  we  preach  our  best  and  cannot  hurt  very  mnch  if  we 
preach  our  worst,  and  we  will  pay  attention  to  the  helpless  infant  so 
that  that  child,  touched  by  tbe  personality  that  stands  in  the  center  of 
human  history,  shall  go  out  bearing  emblazoned  in  heart  and  in  life 
tbe  holiest  name  that  man  can  bear,  Christian,  a  citizen  of  earth  and  of 
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AUONQ  BOHEUIANS. 
Bit.  C.  E,  B.  Liwis,  Lincoln,  Nib. 
In  the  minda  of  many  people  the  woid  "Bohemiao"  etuidB  for  tbat 
nhich  is  very  easj  in  moral  and  spiiitual  life.  But  we  have  learned  to 
lore  the  Bohemiana  for  their  sturd;  quality.  Some  thinge  tbey  do  in  the 
open  which  American  people  do  on  the  qaiet.  Thef  are  thrift;,  amlutiom 
to  learn,  artistic,  musical  and  proud  of  their  anceatrj.  Oppreewd  b; 
the  Dominal  Chriatiauity  of  their  own  countrj,  tbey  become  here  atheist! 
and  infldela.  It  waa  into  such  a  Bohemian  conununit;  as  a  raw  theolog- 
ical student  that  I  came  aereu  j'eara  ago.  We  found  the  religious  eoodi- 
tions  most  disheartening.  The  Sunday- school  officers  and  teachers 
danced,  played  cards  and  attended  theatres.  There  was  virtnaliy  no 
other  social  life.  We  had  to  learn  at  one  tine  in  onr  life  not  to  lut 
with  negative  ideas  of  what  they  should  not  do.  We  had  to  find  some- 
thing which  they  could  do,  and  in  ahont  three  months  the  parsonsge 
was  the  social  center  of  the  entire  town.  The  Bohemian  people  like 
clean  and  wholesome  fun.  We  gave  it  to  them.  We  were  told,  "Tim 
cannot  have  a  class  of  men,  the  thing  cannot  be  done."  But  we  got  an 
organized  class  of  young  men  in  that  town  of  over  25.  It  seemed  to 
be  impossible  to  get  the  boys,  bat  throa^  the  organization  of  dassoi, 
and  that  class  of  men  first,  it  was  easy  to  get  the  boys,  and  it  was  not 
nnoBual  for  us  to  have  more  men  and  boys  in  that  Sunday-school  than 
girls  and  women.  We  did  it  first  by  giving  them  the  things  in  wbicb 
they  were  interested.  It  was  by  finding  a  point  of  contact.  It  required 
hard  work.  We  helped  the  boys,  and  trained  them  in  athletics.  We 
aimed  to  get  tbem  yoked  up  with  Bible  study.  We  aimed  to  have  a  point 
of  contact  until  those  young  people  cared  for  these  things  of  their  on 
accord.  I  remember  one  young  man  thirty-five  years  of  age  who  nw 
never  in  Sunday-school  in  his  life  untU  be  was  touched  by  that  class, 
and  today  he  ia  an  officer  in  the  church.  It  meant  full-orbed  Chria- 
tianity  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women.  I  find  this  a  characteristie  of 
the  Bohemian  people,  when  once  they  love  you  yon  can  do  wbat  yon 
please  with  them.    The  Bohemian  must  be  loved  into  the  kingdom. 

MULBEEBT  MOUNTAIN. 
Bkv.  W.  FBa>  Long,  Jagesoh,  Uisb. 
If  the  work  of  misaions  is  touchiuig  the  other  fellow,  then  the  organ- 
ized  Sunday-school  work  with  its   system  of  conventions  deaervef  a 
prominent  place  as  one  of  the  missionary  agencieo. 
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One  young  man  attended  onr  ColumbDB  convention  in  March,  returned 
home  with  a  vision,  bad  a  visitation  and  rallj  day;  discovered  enough 
folks  adjacent  and  organized  tno  miBsion  Sunday-schools. 

Two  fanners  dropped  into  one  countj  convention,  got  the  vision;  said; 
"Long,  we  Ifte  sixteen  miles  from  here  on  Heber  Mountain,  not  a 
church  or  Sundaj-school  iu  onr  township.  What  can  be  donet"  I  eaid; 
"Invite  this  convention  to  meet  with  you  n«st  year,  go  borne  and  go  to 
work."  This  they  did;  and,  when  we  arrived  at  Heber  Monntaiu  the 
following  Septantwr,  we  found  that  two  church  buildings  bad  been 
erected, — one  Methodist  and  one  Baptist.  I  said;  "Qoodman,  tell  me 
about  it."  He  said:  "Well,  you  know  last  fall  what  you  told  us  to 
do,  and  on  our  return  we  called  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  report  and  organiied  a  Sunday-school  in  my  blacksmith  shop,  out  of 
which  grew  these  two  churches.  We  have  hod  two  great  revivals  and 
every  bey  and  girl  in  onr  community  is  saved  but  seven. ' '  The  conven- 
tion beld  special  prayer  for  the  seven. 

In  Arkansas  one  township  President  said:  "When  I  moved  to  Mul- 
berry Mountain  it  was  a  rendezvous  for  every  fellow  who  did  anything 
mean  at  Ozark,  Rnssellville  ot  Clarksville.  There  were  several  wild-cat 
distilleries  and  no  churches.  I  am  glad  to  report  after  four  years  active 
township  work,  and  I  want  to  give  my  better-half  the  credit  for  most  of 
it,  that  we  have  no  distilleries  now  but  seven  Sunday-schools  around  the 
mountain." 

That  night  when  Mr.  Lawranca  looked  up  into  the  Heavenly  Father's 
face  and  prayed  for  His  approval  and  asked  for  funds  for  next  year, 
one  lady  in  the  gallery  said:  "I  want  to  give  fifty  dollars  to  help  make 
another  mountain  like  Mulberry."'  And  tnenty-one  people  did  likewise. 

In  my  own  city  of  Jackson  we  elected  a  college  professor  President  of 
the  Beat.  He  got  the  vision,  has  hold  conventions,  visitations  and  pushed 
every  department  of  the  work  until  be  reports  over  one  thousand  mora 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  various  Sunday-schools  than  in  the  public  schools 
and  coUeges,  a  splendid  Graded  Union  with  all  taking  Teacher  Training 
Course,  six  denominational  training  classes,  twenty-eight  organized  Adult 
Bible  cIbbsw  with  a  city  federation,  which  I  think  will  compare  well  with 
any  other  city  of  like  size. 

We  are  always  safe  in  quoting  or  referring  to  ourselves,  for  then  we 
will  not  misrepresent  any  one  else.  Less  than  a  dozen  years  ago  I  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Kentucky  State  Convention  nud  for  three  days 
.  heard  aoch  men  as  Lawrance,  Fox  and  Meigs.  I  returned  home,  organ- 
ized a  Mission  Sonday-school  three  miles  distant  at  a  coal  mine;  was 
made  County  President,  State  Vice-Preaident,  and  io  the  kind  Providence 
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of  onr  Heavenlj  Father  was  led  into  the  work  aa  Pioneer  8«cretai7  for 
ArkBDBas  without  salary  nine  yean  ago.  The  rest  ia  histMj,  and  I 
thank  Him  again  and  again  for  a  plaee  of  privilege  and  power  for  good 
through  the  organized  Sunday-school  work. 

BUBAL  AMERICA. 
BsT.  8.  B.  Atxbs,  MisaiOKABT,  Calitobhu. 

Afl  a  miBsionary  of  the  American  Sonday-Sehaol  Union  I  visted  ft 
rurni  cDmmunitj  in  Nebroaka  fourteen  fears  ago,  and  found  the  Suodaj- 
school  workers  discouraged  and  indifferent.  Aft«r  a  conference  with  the 
leaders  I  gave  them  a  library  and  eneonraged  them  to  continoe  tha 
scbooL  I  visited  the  school  repeatedly,  and  later  in  company  irilb 
another  missiooary  I  held  a  series  of  revival  meetings,  when  many  pro- 
fessed saving  faith  in  Christ.  And  out  of  that  school  two  churches  wan 
organized. 

At  another  point  in  this  same  community  there  were  not  enoa^ 
people  present  to  organiie  a  Sunday-schooL  Nearby  was  a  saloon  witk 
a  largo  crowd  of  young  men  in  and  abont  the  place.  On  being  invited 
to  lend  their  presence  and  so  to  help  na  organize  their  school  they  all 
cajne  to  the  service  but  two.  Soon  their  interest  deepened,  and  lata 
many  accepted  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  are  now  active  in  the  serviaa 
of  the  Church. 

At  still  another  point,  where  the  work  was  so  difBeult  that  a  noAa 
from  the  gotude  had  to  help  them  every  Snnday,  in  eighteen  months  a 
congregation  was  organized,  and  a  church  and  pHrsonage  bailt. 

In  a  section  more  remote  many  rural  neighborhooda  without  Ooape 
privileges  were  visited  and  Sunday-achools  planted.  Church  organizi 
tions  quickly  followed,  and  now  many  settled  pastorates  ore  the  result 

HOME  BELIGION— A  CANADIAN  C0MMI7NITT. 
Bit.  W.  a.  Bobs,  Susbez,  N.  B. 
I  am  snre  we  all  believe  that  one  of  the  great  factors  in  religioi>a 
education  is  the  control  of  environment.  More  and  more  we  see  that  if 
we  can  surround  our  boys  and  girls  with  a  proper  environment  we  hat 
bolved  the  problem  of  religious  education.  Down  by  the  sea  in  the 
Haritims  Provinces  there  is  a  community  where  God's  name  is  revtiedr 
and  in  which  old- fashioned  home  religion  still  obtains,  the  Sabbalh  Day 
is  observed  and  no  nnneceasary  work  is  done  on  the  Lord's  Day,  aid 
99  per  cent  of  the  people  attend  the  service  of  Qod  regnlarly.  WiU 
such  a  people  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  a  splendid  8ab>>ath-sdioi)L 
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Tbis  la  dne  to  the  existence  of  home  religion  b7  which  tbe  hoys  anil 
girls  have  instilled  into  tbeir  hearts  the  principles  of  the  religion  of 
JesnB  Christ.  Out  of  one  coDgr^ation  there  have  gone  into  the  Preo- 
bTterian  ministrj  of  Canada  soraetbing  like  fortj  miuisters,  and  a 
neighboring  congregation  has  thiity'eight  miniatttrs  to  its  credit,  and 
thia  in  tbe  abort  period  of  seventy-flTe  years.  I  believe  tbe  explanation 
of  it  is  found  in  the  prevatance  of  home  religion.  This  conununitj 
believes  in  home  training,  the  mothers  and  fathers  alike  being  interested 
in  the  training  of  their  children,  and  Ood  in  a  wonderful  way  has  been 
blessing  the  resiilt  of  that  training  in  that  country  of  Nova  Scotim. 
No  matter  bow  busy  tbe  people  are  in  the  coRununity  of  which  I  speak, 
when  the  pastor  visits  them  they  leave  their  work  that  they  may  bow 
around  the  family  altar  with  him. 

THE  CHINESE. 
Mb.  Chin  Tot,  CALtrORNU,  Pastob. 

In  1852  Dr.  William  Spear,  connected  with  tbe  Home  Hinionary  work 
of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  became  interested  in  the  conversion  of 
Chinese  who  were  living  in  the  city  of  San  Fiandsco.  Dr.  Spear  was  a 
physician  as  well  as  a  minister,  and  he  won  the  hearts  of  my  people  by 
his  many  kindnesses  to  them.  Afterwards  other  Christian  bodies  became 
intereated  in  the  work  among  tbe  Chinese.  Now  the  kingdom  ,0/  Christ 
is  established  among  my  coontrymen  of  tbe  Pacific  slope. 

The  Christianiiation  of  the  Chinese  in  America  means  exerting  a 
helpful  influence  upon  tbe  yoA  of  Christianizing  the  Chinese  in  China. 
The  converts  here  are  so  anxious  about  their  relative*  and  friends  in  the 
home  land  that  they  pray  and  give  and  work  to  get  the  gospel  to  them. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  power  to  change  the  bad  heart  of  a 
Chinaman  just  as  it  has  power  to  change  the  bad  heart  of  a  white  man. 
At  Fresno,  Cal.,  there  was  once  a  Chinaman  by  the  name  of  Ung  Loy. 
He  was  a  highbinder  and  a  gambler.  But  his  evil  heart  was  touched  by 
the  gospel.  He  renounced  his  sins  and  his  evil  habits  and  became  a 
sincere  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesns.  Under  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
Qod  this  man  boa  done  marvelously  efCective  work  among  the  Chinese. 
The  Gospel  is  needed  by  my  people  in  America  and  in  China.  We  look 
with  great  favor  upon  the  Sunday-school.  It  attracts  the  children  by  its 
songs  and  Uterature,  and  they  readily  respond  to  its  lessons.  So  far  as 
we  can  we  try  to  carry  on  our  work  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
modem  Sunday-school  ideals.  In  fact,  the  Sunday-school  really  help* 
many  of  our  adult  people  to  the  attaining  of  a  wider  knowledge. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  tbe  American  Christians  for  their  interest 
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in  oar  welftLre,  which  ttte;  have  manifested  hy  eontribntionB  of  moaej, 
bj  fervent  prayer  and  consecrated  ierriw.  It  give*  me  a  very  gnai 
pleaanre  to  acknowledge  our  sense  of  gratitude  in  this  public  way. 

the  peeacheb  among  the  m1nee8. 
Bkv.  Abthub  Hicks,  Oielams,  Cal. 

I  waa  at  Carson  City  when  the  great  mining  excitement  broke  out 
Thoosande  of  men  were  mahing  toward  southern  Nevada,  where  the 
richest  mines  had  been  found.  Getting  a  roll  of  blankets,  a  frjring  pu 
and  a  few  other  necessary  artidea  I  boarded  the  narrow  gauge  train  for 
Sodaville.  Here  fonr  of  us  boarded  the  stage  coach  for  the  Bizty-mils 
ride  to  Tonopab — a  miner,  a  gambler,  a  whiskey  drummer  and  the  mi*- 
uonary. 

Our  flrst  service  was  held  in  a  building  that  bad  been  erected  for  the 
Silver  Star  saloon.  After  the  sermon  I  told  them  I  bad  come  to  estab- 
lish a  Snnday-eehoo]  and  a  church,  and  I  said  that  we  needed  a  muaical 
instmmeiit  and  were  about  to  take  up  a  collection  to  purchase  it  There 
was  a  oommotion  in  the  baek  of  the  room  and  Jim  Wilson,  a  prce- 
pectoT,  was  on  bis  feet.  He  said  he  was  going  to  take  up  the  collection. 
He  was  too  drunk  to  diBCnu  the  question,  so  I  said:  "All  right,  Ur. 
Wilson;  go  ahead  and  receive  the  offering."  He  started  down  the  lioes 
of  seats  with  his  old  whit«  hat  in  his  hand,  and  stopping  before  each  mas 
he  caUed  them  by  name,  "Now  Bill,  dig  up,  dig  up."  Then  ha  ranw 
to  the  front  of  the  room  and  tnmed  his  hat  over  in  the  chair  I  had  been 
occupying  and  said  in  a  loud  whisper,  "Now,  parson,  if  this  ain't 
enough  we'll  pass  her  again." 

Jim  Wilson  is  a  mining  camp  type.  There  are  thousands  of  splendid 
fellows  in  the  campe,  clean,  sober,  self-reliant  men.  But  there  are 
other  tbonsands  like  Jim  Wilson,  their  own  worst  enemies. 

I  left  the  camp,  to  return  a  few  mouths  later.  I  enquired  for  Jin 
and  was  told  that  in  the  epidemic  of  typhoid-pneumonia  Jim,  bis  system 
weakened  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  was  one  of  the  first  to  die.  With  more 
than  fifty  other  victims  of  pneumonia  he  lay  in  the  sage-brush  cemetery. 

God  help  us  to  be  faithful  in  our  work  that  we  may  make  such  waited 
lives  as  these  impossible. 

CHILDEEN  OF  THE  POBEST. 

Bev.  F.  E.  HraaiNS,  D.  D.,  Beuidii,  Minn. 

I  am  a  child  of  the  forest  myself.    When  I  waa  nine  years  old  I  w** 

moved  back  into  northern  Ontario,  and  I  roamed  with  the  Indians  and 
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luwd  a  bow  and  arrow.  Between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty  I 
worked  in  the  woods,  and  mj  onlj-  school  was  the  Sundajr-ecbooL  At 
twenty  years  of  age  I  went  to  public  school,  &nd  bad  to  start  witb  tbe 
sixth  grade. 

In  going  from  legging  camp  to  logging  camp  I  am  always  watcbing 
for  tbe  cbililren  of  the  forest.  We  have  splendid  roads,  and  from  them 
trails  lead  off,  and  at  the  end  you  will  find  the  homesteader's  shack. 
I  take  Bibkfl  and  leafleta  and  Sunday'Sehool  periodicals  along  with 
me.  And  whenever  I  can  hold  a  Sunday-school  I  do  so.  I  carry  some 
old  clothes  or  toys,  and  by  that  means  reach  tbe  indifferent.  Sometimee 
I  go  to  a  shack  that  is  nothing  but  logs.  And  yet  I  find  that  little 
cabin  neat  and  clean.  I  will  find  another  cabin  altogether  different, 
the  little  children  being  in  rags  and  filth,  t  remember  going  into  such 
a  cabin.  The  mother  did  not  invite  me  to  sit  down.  I  commenced 
reading  the  Testament,  and  X  said,  "I  want  you  to  kneel  down  on  the 
floor  with  me."  She  watched  me,  and  when  I  got  nicely  started  one 
of  tbe  youngsters  said,  "Mamma,  does  that  man  want  to  play  leap- 
frogt"  And  in  a  moment  he  was  on  my  nock.  I  held  him  there  until 
I  finished  my  prayer,  and  then  I  dumped  a  lot  of  old  shoes  on  the 
floor  and  told  the  mother  to  make  the  best  use  of  them  she  conld.  A 
few  nights  after  a  big,  rough  Irisbmaa  came  up  and  said,  "You  were 
in  my  cabin  tbe  other  night  and  brought  clothes  to  my  family;  I  don't 
know  much  about  your  religion,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  good  kind  of 
religion  from  what  you  are  doing  among  our  people  in  the  forest ;" 
and  that  night  over  one  hundred  men  in  the  logging  camp  were  my 
friends  because  of  that  little  kindness.  If  we  ever  win  tbe  boys  in  the 
logging  camps  to  Jesus  Christ  it  will  be  by  loving  kindness  and  patience. 
I  cone  in  contact  witb  the  Indians.  I  remember  crossing  Bed  Lake,  and 
I  got  caught  in  an  awful  storm  and  was  lost  witb  the  mercury  20  below 
ECTO,  and  I  wandered  around  trying  to  And  my  location.  I  came  to  an 
Indian  shack,  a  fioorless  cabin,  with  two  squaws.  Tbey  put  my  horse 
amy  and  took  me  to  where  the  mother  and  sister  were  living  and  I  told 
them  what  I  was  doing.  The  old  squaw  fried  some  potatoes  in  a 
pan,  and  I  didn  't  worry  about  whether  it  was  clean,  for  I  had  not  bad 
anything  to  eat  that  day  from  twelve  o'clock.  I  sat  down  and  was 
ready  to  say  good-nigbt,  and  tbe  old  squaw  brought  in  from  another 
room  a  large  English  Bible  and  handed  it  to  me.  Tou  could  have 
bougbt  me  for  about  two  cents.  I  thought  it  was  all  right  to  read  tbe 
Bible  in  the  while  man's  cabin,  but  I  bad  not  given  the  subject  of 
reading  it  there  any  thought.  I  read  the  1st  Psalm,  and  tbey  repeated 
it,  and  when  I  knelt  down  they  repeat«d  the  prayer,  and  when  we  came 
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to  the  Lord's  Prajer  I  nnderstood  what  thej  were  sayiug.  Tean  before 
Bishop  Whipple,  of  the  EpiKopal  Chaich,  went  through  that  grmt 
forest  and  gave  tbem  Bibles.  That  night  I  said,  "God  being  m;  belp«t 
I  will  never  make  another  mistake  like  that"  As  I  go  throngb  the 
great  forest  and  conte  to  the  logging  camp  or  to  the  homeateadet's 
shack  or  to  the  Indian's  cabin  I  am  the  ambassador  of  Jeens  Christ  with 
the  one  mission  of  reading  God's  Word  and  tsking  God's  Word  to  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  tha  children  of  the  forest,  realising  that  I 
mTself  WBB  once  a  forest  boj. 


OBIBNTAL  Sinra>AT  SCHOOLS— DEM0K8TRATI0H  IN  HATI7S 
COSTUME 

This  demonstration  was  participated  in  hj  nearl;  SOO  Koreans, 
Chiuese  and  Japanese  from  the  Sunday-schools  of  San  Francisco. 

The  participants  came  in  separate  groups,  according  to  nationality, 
through  the  main  entrance  of  the  Coliseum,  singing,  "Onward,  Chriatisn 
Soldieis,"  marched  np  the  center  aisle  and  were  sealed  upon  the  plat 
form.  Br.  J.  H.  Laughlin,  of  8an  Francisco,  waa  in  charge.  Thej  aH 
joined  in  singing  of  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  #eaua'  Name,"  a  twelve- 
year-old  Chinese  lad  bj  the  name  of  Lum  Wong  directing  them.  TIm 
EoMans  sang  in  their  native  language,  "From  Greenland's  Icj  Moan- 
tains,"  and  repeated  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

The  Chinese  sang  in  thcdr  native  language,  "Jesus  Loves  Me,"  asd 
the  Glory  song. 

Margaret  Woo,  Ida  Lee,  Bubj  Louie  and  Ah  Sue,  four  Chinese  young 
ladies,  becomingly  attired  in  Chinese  garb,  delighted  the  CoDvention 
with  several  quartette  selections.  One  selection,  "That  Man  of  Calvarj 
Has  Won  My  Heart  from  Me,"  was  written  especially  for  them  atd 
they  sang  it  very  effectively  and  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  large 
audience. 

The  Japanese  sang  their  national  anthem,  the  Convention  standing. 

These  unique  and  impressive  exercises  were  brought  to  a  condnsion 
by  all  singing,  "My  Country,   'Tis  of  Thee." 


impressed  with  the  thought  that  the  great  deld  for  missionary  serviee 
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ia  at  onr  very  door.  In  out  own  land  is  great  need  for  misrionar]' 
tervice  and  tot  conweration  of  time,  talent  and  energj'. 

Finrt,  we  need  moTe  laborers.  AH  the  great  mission  boards  will  say 
that  the  greater  need  is  for  men  and  womeo  to  Tolunteer  for  the  service. 
I  think  OUT  Sunday-schools  are  making  very  little  effort  to  prepare  their 
members  to  devote  themselvee  to  tbia  blessed  service.  We  have  Sunday- 
schools  that  are  eager  to  raise  monej  for  tbe  spread  of  the  gospel  which 
have  never  let  it  be  known  that  tiiej  are  eager  for  Toung  people  to 
enter  the  nuesionary  service,  and  mora  eager  for  this  than  to  get  the 
dollars.  Wbj  do  tbey  not  put  more  literature  into  tbe  hands  of  our 
young  people,  the  stories  of  the  great  misdonarieet  Some  of  those 
l^reat  missianaries  were  flist  touched  by  the  reading  of  a  missionary 
book. 

Second,  we  applauded  vigorously  tbe  Oriental  ehildren  who  sang  to 
DB,  but  how  many  of  yon  looked  at  tbe  faces  of  the  men  and  women 
who  sat  with  the  children  and  whoee  labors  made  possible  the  splendid 
demonstration  here  today!  In  our  prayers  we  need  to  be  more  definite 
in  the  asking  of  grace  to  come  upon  these  men  and  women  everywhere 
who  are  striving  to  do  Qod's  work.  Most  of  our  boards  will  sopply  us 
with  tbe  Prayer  Cycle,  and  when  we  unite  in  theee  prayers  can  any  one 
tell  what  the  result  will  bef  I  cross  the  saspeiiBiDn  bridge  every  day  on 
my  way  to  the  office,  and  I  read  a  sign,  "All  processions  must  break 
step."  The  architect  said,  "I  will  not  guarantee  that  this  bridge  will 
withstand  the  rhythm  of  a  company  of  men  keeping  step."  Oh, 
brethren,  when  we  once  definitely  and  nnitedly  pray  for  these  mUsion- 
aiiea  by  name  end  tbeir  fields  of  labor,  there  will  come  an  answer  that 
none  of  us  can  dream  of. 


OAITASA  ADD  THE  HOME  UISSIOH  TASK 
TOY,  B.  J.  Wilson,  YANOotiTEB,  B,  0. 
No  thoughtful  man  can  review  even  cursorily  tbe  rapid  e 
immigration  to  Canada  and  the  attendant  social  and  political  ehangea 
without  feeling  at  once  a  strange  and  urgent  interest.  Tbe  territory 
of  Canada  itself  represents  one-third  of  the  whole  British  Empire,  covers 
a  habitable  area  as  large  or  larger  than  the  United  States;  it  is  30 
times  as  large  as  tbe  United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
it  is  IS  times  as  large  as  Qermany;  it  is  almost  as  large  as  the  whole 
eontineot  of  Europe;  IS  times  the  size  of  France,  33  times  the  size  of 
Italy;  is  bounded  by  three  oceans,  13,000  miles  of  Coast  line  end  with  its 
southern  boundary,  facing  this  great  Bepublic,  of  1,100  miles  of  water 
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and  1,600  milM  of  land,  with  no  Bingle  fortificBtioii  on  eitber  side  of  Qm 
boundaiy  line.  Its  virgin  forests  are  unequalled,  in  extent,  variety  mi 
quality;  it  baa  land  and  wealth  enough  tjj  feed  every  month  in  Enrope; 
it  lacks  only  population. 

This  presents  the  problem — How  are  we  going  to  receive  nesrly 
1,000,000  people  evwy  year  and  araimilate  tbem,  Canadianiie  and  evui- 
gelixe  tbeml 

The  United  States  bad  a  population  of  over  20,000,000  people  before 
they  were  called  on  to  receive  and  bring  into  touch  with  American  aid 
Christian  ideals  as  many  iromigrants  as  Canada  is  asked  now  to  do  villi 
a  popolatioD  of  approzunately  10,000,000  people,  and  the  supreme  qnn- 
Ijon  which  Canada  and  Canadian  churches  feel  concerning  these  new 
communities  is  whether  in  the  effort  to  gain  the  whole  world  they  ma; 
lose  their  own  sools. 

Our  country  is  just  in  the  process  of  making.  Now  is  the  honr  of 
snpreme  opportunity.  In  this  new  country  the  Christian  faith  baa  loaai 
a  deep  and  abiding  home  in  the  hearts  of  the  maaaea  of  the  people.  We 
are  happily  free  from  many  of  the  social,  industrial  and  politieal 
problems  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  conditions  inherited  from 
the  past  and  which  bsifle  the  wisest  statesman  and  social  reformer.  This 
freedom  enlarges  our  opportunity,  bnt  it  wUl  be  interesting  to  know 
what  the  fuur  leading  denominations  of  Canada  are  doing  for  these  new- 
comers. 

In  Gxcesf)  of  what  was  contributed  by  the  settlers  on  the  flelds  them- 
selves  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  is  sapporting  759  missionaries 
and  this  year  writing  a  budget  for  Home  Mission  work  of  tM2,000. 
The  Methodist  Church  is  supporting  581  miBaionaries  and  giving  $309,000 
for  home  work  besides  their  Indian  bodget.  The  Church  of  England 
is  supporting  328  missiouarieB,  and  a  budget  of  (200,000,  and  the 
Baptist  Church  with  410  missionaries  on  the  field  and  a  budget  of 
$175,000.  Other  communions  ar«  doing  proportionately  interesting  and 
aggreasive  work. 

On  every  mission  field  and  often  where  as  yet  there  has  been  no 
organized  TOrk,  there  flourishes  that  nursery  of  the  church,  the  Sunday- 
sehool;  because  in  the  growing  yeara  of  childhood  and  youth  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  the  churdi  is  a  hundredfold  greater  than  It  can  ever 
be  in  years  after  maturity. 

Do  you  grasp  the  signiflcance  of  this  Sunday-school  work  in  this  ncK 
countryl  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  million  and  a  half  foreigner* 
marching  into  every  comer  of  the  land.     Tbey  settle  is  communities, 
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they  speak  tbeir  own  language,  but  they  deeire  to  epeak  the  Eoglish 
language.  The  parents  are  too  old  ever  to  drop  their  accent,  but  the 
lihildrEn  are  not.  Teach  them  in  youT  public  achoola  to  be  good  citizeiw; 
teach  them  in  janr  night  schoola  and  literary  eocietiee  the  first  elements 
of  representative  goTemment;  but  above  all,  teach  them  in  jronr  Sunday- 
BchoolB  the  grettt  fundamental  truths  of  the  Oospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  great  foundation  principles  of  equality,  fraternity  and  liberty. 
Teach  tbem  that  right  is  always  right,  that  wrong  is  never  right;  teach 
them  above  all  the  meaning  of  Bin,  its  horror  and  its  wages;  teach  tbem 
to  lave  Qod  in  Jesus  Christ  and  to  serve  their  fellow-men  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Canadian  Church  has  also  before  it  the  problem  of  the  city.  In 
1907  Aloutreal  had  a  population  of  less  than  400,000;  today  she  has 
a  population  of  more  than  half  a  million.  Toronto  had  a  population 
of  2S0,000,  now  ahe  has  more  than  400,000.  Winnipeg,  in  1901,  had 
42,000;  ten  years  of  growth  givea  her  175,000,  and  in  seven  years  Vaa- 
couver  has  shot  from  26,000  souls  to  more  than  ISO.OOO.  In  each  of 
these  cities  there  are  now  a  score  of  nationalities.  Montreal  has 
70,000  foreigners;  Toronto  has  45,000,  Winnipeg  has  50,000  and  in  Van- 
couver every  tenth  man  is  an  oriental.  Who  wOl  mlo  theae  cities  I 
Will  a  free  and  enlightened  and  highly  moral  Christian  electorate f 
Will  it  be  money  or  ment 

These  are  queations  that  the  church  and  the  Sunday-school  must 
Answer,  these  are  problems  that  the  ehnreh  and  Sunday-school  must 
solve.  Facing  and  solving  the  problem  of  the  city  means  solving  all 
the  problems  of  evangelism  and  economics,  of  ethics  and  philanthropy, 
of  politics  and  social  service.  The  hey  to  tbe  situation  is  the  children. 
Is  it  worth  while  for  their  aahest  Can  the  gospel  be  to  them  tbe  power 
of  Qod  unto  Balvallonf  Let  us  work  with  an  enlarged  vision  of  tbe 
value  of  a  little  child. 

When  the  present  King  of  England  was  a  young  lad  on  board  a 
man-of-war  together  with  his  older  brother  Prince  Clarence,  one  morn- 
ing at  five  o'clock  as  the  two  young  lads  looked  over  the  deck  toward 
Gibralter  the  boy  who  was  to  be  king  went  to  bis  berth  and  in  his  diary 
for  that  day  appears  this  entry: 

"Burning  'mid  the  blnlsh  water 
Full  in  face  Trafalgar  lay. 
In  the  dim  northeastern  distance 
Bose  Qibralter  grand  and  gray. 
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"Here  and  here  did  England  help  me; 

How  can  I  help  England,  Bayf 

WhoM  turns  aa  we  thu  morning, 

Tumi  to  God  to  praise  and  pray." 

So  I  woold  qaoto  these  words  to  everj  Canadian  boy  and  girl,  I 
would  tell  them  they  were  a  King's  word,  but  I  woold  change  it  to 
read — "Here  and  here  did  Canada  help  tne;  how  can  I  help  Cansdi, 
■ayt"  And  I  would  bom  into  their  young  lives  this  thought  that  tl>« 
noblest  patriotism  is  an  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Kings  issoing  in  a  lift 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God  and  our  feUow-men. 


(A  MfSBlonary  CommtMlon  was  raised  by  the  Prograoi  CommlltM  to 
make  a  survey  of  Home  Mission  conditions  and  their  relation  to  the  Bun- 
day  School.    Rev.  Hubert  C.  Herring.  D.  D..  New  York.  GeneiaJ  Secretary 


Congresatlona.1  Home  Mlsslonanr  Socletr,  < 
Blon.  The  followlns  report  was  made  *-"  ' 
at  the  close  of  Home  Missions  Day.) 

Ita  Fnndamoiital  Nature: 

(a)  To  eetablisli  the  Christian  Chorch,  proclaim  the  Christian  Gos- 
pel, and  win  disciples  to  Christ,  thronghout  the  entire  population  of 
these  nations. 

(b)  To  shape  personal  character,  social  relationships  and  public  intti- 
tntions  by  the  law  of  Christ. 

Aiulyala  of  Home  Ulasloiu  la  tlie  Unltsd  SUtes 
Agenclea  Engagsd 

1.  Sundas-tchool  Planning  and  Ntaivre.  Carriod  on  by  denomins- 
tional,  Interdenominational  and  non-denominatiouHl  agencies. 

2.  Clinreh  Floating  and  Support.  Carried  on  exclusively  by  denomi- 
national agencies  of  many  forms  and  names- 

3.  Church  and  Parsonage  BvUding.  All  the  larger  desominationi 
have  funds  for  aiding  weak  churches  to  build.  Aid  takes  the  form  bott 
of  gifts  and  loans. 

4.  Educational  Ageneiet.  Educational  effort  is  an  indispensable  fea- 
ture of  missionary  work.  It  takes  all  foHus,  ranging  from  kindei^artes 
to  professional  school,  and  covering  mental,  moral  and  manual  tTainis;- 

5.  PublitMa^  Agencies.  The  Bible  Society  and  l^aet  Seeistj 
contribute  strength  to  all  forms  of  home  mission  effort,  as  they  do  (o 
foreign.  Denominational  publishing  houses  ftmiah  Sunday-school  liter*- 
ture,  also  a  variety  of  periodicals  and  books. 
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6.     Special  Agenoiet.     Certain  deuamiuatioas  maintam  social  Berrice 

departments,    go  also  does  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  America. 

Snirey  of  the  Held. 

1.  lU  Dimenaioni.  CoeztensiTe  with  the  nation.  No  part  is  without 
communitieB  needing  home  niissioD  aid. 

2.  Iti  Complexity.    Lines  of  cleavage  run  through  the  population — 

(a)  Creedal.  Froteatant,  Bomau  Catholic,  Jew  and  Mormon  are 
aharplj  separated  each  from  the  other.  Protestantism  itself  ia  end- 
leaaly  subdivided.  Sectarianism,  though  declining,  is  operative  ever?- 
wliere,  and  in  manj  sections  is  intense. 

(b)  Bacial.  Fort;  tongues  are  spoken.  White,  black,  red,  and  brown 
akiuB  are  found.  Baee  antagonisms  are  strong.  In  some  cases  they 
grow  more  acute. 

(c)  Social.  There  is  a  submerged  tenth.  There  is  a  growing  num- 
ber of  rich  and  well-to-do  parasites.  There  are  widening  diSereneea  of 
wealth  and  culture  and  teste.  There  are  aggregations  of  labor  and 
aggregations  of  capital,  with  antagonisms  and  heart  burnings. 

3.  Jfs  fluidity.  Few  sections  lisve  a  stable  population.  Tillers  of  the 
soil  become  factor;  hands.  Farmers'  sons  turn  tradesmen  and  profes- 
sional men.  Meanwhile,  the  stream  of  foreign  life  pours  into  every 
opening  that  appears.  A  home  missianary  society  can  form  no  con- 
fident  forecast   of   the   developments   in   a  given   region   for   a   decade 

Types  of  Field. 

1.  The  Frontier.  This  is  the  historic  field  of  home  missions.  Its 
character  has  changed.  Its  demand  has  not  lessened.  Fourteen  states 
are  still  patently  in  the  formative  stage.  Of  parts  of  others  the  same 
is  true.  Over  a  hundred  communities  in  Colorado  alone,  ranging  in  popu- 
lation from  150  to  1,000,  are  entirely  without  Protestant  churches. 

2.  The  City.  The  swift  growth  of  cities  has  thrown  a  heavy  bur- 
den upon  home  miasionary  organisations.  The  day  is  close  at  band  when 
oae*half  the  population  will  be  city  dwellers.  Greater  New  York  has 
more  people  than  Oregon,  Arizona,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Uaiae, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  HampsbiTe,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Vermont, 
Utah,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  aod  Bbode  Island.  The  cost  of  sites 
and  the  increase  of  living  expenses  make  obsolete  the  traditional  scale 
of  borne  misdon  expenditure. 

3.  The  Immigrant.  A  million  a  year  reach  our  porta.  Some  bring 
Christian  faith,  some  no  religion,  some  superstition  and  ceremonial. 
Their  need  appeals  to  ue.    Something  is  being  done.    Home  Missionary 
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BocietiM  are  preaching  the  Ooapel  in  thirtj-one  tongneB.     There  should 
be  marked  iaerease  of  amonnt  and  varietj  of  wotk  for  foreignen. 

4.  TJie  Villaffe  and  Country.  The  shifting  of  population  and  other 
caniee  have  left  thousands  of  communitiea  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
countrj  unable  to  niaintiun  the  church.  New  England  and  New  Yoit 
are  great  home  mission  fields. 

5.  Baolcviara  Grovpt.  There  sre  10,000,000  Negroes,  2,000,000  iao- 
lated  dwellers  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  together  with  Indiam, 
Mexicans,  and  other  lesser  groupB.  Every  conceivable  motive  Bununons 
Ds  to  care  for  all  tbeaa  as  Ood  may  give  us  grace. 

ObsUcIea  VltUn  tlie  Oliiiicli  ItMlf. 

1.  Seetarian  Competition.  Its  disastrons  results  are  beyond  eampn- 
tation.  The  overchurching  of  some  communities  results  in  the  Doder- 
ehurching  of  others.  Communities  lapse  away  from  Ood.  The  pie- 
tore  is  blaek,  but  no  blacker  than  the  facta  compeL  But  the  outlook 
brightens.  The  Federal  Conndl  of  Churches  in  America  is  laboring 
steadily  and  effectively  for  cooperation.  The  Home  Missions  Cooneit, 
made  np  of  home  mission  organiiationa  of  many  leading  denominatioiiB, 
is  seeking  the  same  end. 

2.  Inadequate  Supply  of  Workers..  Home  mission  tasks  are  alwa^ 
hard  ones.  For  them,  as  for  foreign  mission  tasks,  strong  men  are 
needed  and  a  sufficient  number  of  them  This  need  has  never  been 
approximately  met. 

3.  Petty  tdeaU  of  Expenditvre.  The  average  per  capita  gift  for 
}:ome  missions  in  meet  denominations  is  lees  than  fifty  cents  per  yev. 
And  this  in  an  age  when  large  and  far-reaching  plans  are  the  rule  b 
every  department  of  life  and  when  such  burdens  and  perplexitiee  as  have 
been  outlined  face  home  misBion  boards.  The  hour  calls  for  a  read- 
justment of  ideals  of  giving. 

4.  Spiritual  Torpor.  The  Cbnrcb  cannot  win  the  nation  for  Chriit 
□ntil  Bhe  has  vastly  more  Christian  love  and  devotion  than  is  now  pM- 
Hessed.  Sorely  as  there  is  needed  increase  of  gifts  and  the  enHstnwnl 
of  lives,  the  prime  need  is  a  revival  of  religion  and  of  evangeHstie 
pasaion  throughout  the  Church. 

OuiadiSB  Honu  MlcBlon. 

Tfae  elements  of  the  home  mission  task  in  Canada  and  the  genenl 

natnre  of  the  agenciea  at  work  are  in  essence  the  same  as  in  the  United 

States.     There  ai^  however,  important  apeclBl  features  which  call  fv 

mention. 
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A  Vast,  8puMl7  8«ttl«d  ArM. 
Cuuida  has  a  habitable  area  ae  large  as  tbe  United  Statea,  but  the 
population  is  only  about  10,000,000.  Outside  a  few  lajge  cities,  these 
are  widely  scattered  in  smsll  villages  aad  thinly  settled  rural  districts. 
To  cover  so  vast  an  srea  with  the  institutions  of  the  Ooapel  is  a  matter 
of  huge  labor  and  expense. 

Tha  Oigknlsatloiis  at  "WoA. 
Tbe  PresbTterian  Church  baa  759  missionaries,  with  a  bndget  of  $342,- 
000.  The  Cbnrcb  of  England  baa  328  missionaries,  with  a  budget  of 
$^00,000.  Tbe  Methodist  Church  is  maintaining  561  mission  fields,  and 
has  assigned  to  home  miasion  work  for  the  year  «309,000.  The  Baptist 
Church  has  410  fields  and  a  budget  of  tlT5,000.  The  other  denomina- 
tions are  doing  proportionately  aggressive  and  effective  work. 

Bapld  SeUlemenL 

The  opening  of  new  railroads  and  the  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  Canada  have  caused  a  swift  inrush  of  settlers.  In  a  cer- 
tain territory,  1,000  miles  long  and  75  miles  wide,  there  are  300  towns 
and  1,000  farming  communities  which  did  not  exist  three  years  ago. 
These  new  settlers  are  from  nil  nations  and  tongues.  It  is  estimated  that 
within  ten  years  700,000  people  have  entered  from  the  United  States. 
From  Austria-Hungary  100,000  have  emigrated  in  two  years  past. 
Italians,  Hebrews,  Kussians  and  other  races  swell  the  number. 

The  resources  of  Canada  are  beyond  computation.  Oreat  forest  belts, 
enormoua  regions  adapted  to  grain  growing,  wide  areas  of  gradug  lands, 
rich  mineral  deposits,  13,000  miles  of  coast  line,  the  chain  of  great 
lakes  on  the  south — these  are  the  features  which  prophesy  its  future 
popnlousneea  and  wealth.  The  Church  of  Christ  faces  the  obligation  of 
keeping  pace  with  tbe  nation's  development,  so  that  it  may  shape  the 
beginnings  of  every  settlement  by  tbe  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Jeeus 
Christ. 

How  Shall  tlie  SondJur-BcbMl  Im  Enllited  in  Home  Uladons? 

The  Sunday-school  in  general  is  but  little  touched  by  the  spirit  of  mis- 
sions. Often  when  interested,  the  children,  like  their  elders,  are  inclined 
to  forget  the  work  close  at  hand  in  their  concern  for  the  work  in  dis- 
tant lands.  A  way  must  be  found  to  link  our  Sua  day- schools  with 
the  effort  to  save  America.  Plainly,  however,  this  must  not  be  dis- 
sociated from  foreign  missions.  The  two  must  go  on  together.  The 
effort  must  be  to  save  the  world. 
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OoBtroUIag  TboagU*. 

(a)  Thil  tfaeme  deals  with  the  relation  of  15,000,000  eomiog  men  at 
women  to  the  fnndameot&l  obligation  of  the  Chnrch  of  Christ. 

(b)  Wbatever  is  done  should  proceed  npon  the  aasumptioD  that  mit- 
sionaiy  work  and  knowledge  are  integral  to  the  Sundaj-scbool,  not 
external  or  incidental. 

Thera  shonld  be  a  Misaionary  Committee  in  every  Sundaj-gebooL 
Ita  membersbip  ahould  vtij  aa  conditions  may  suggest.  Geneiallf,  tlie 
Buperintendent  should  be  a  member — seldom  ita  chairman.  The  putor 
abonld  alnays  be  included  at  least  ex  officio.  The  school  should  be 
veil  represented,  by  departments  if  the  achool  is  graded. 

Hiialai>U7  biatnictioii 
In  tbe  Claas. 

1.  Direct.  Tbe  wbole  or  part  of  the  Bible  leeson  itself  bas  l)e3r- 
ing  upon  missions  and  is  taught  as  are  other  lessons  by  direct  eipoaition 
and  application.  Both  Old  and  New  Testaments  abouod  in  paaaages  of 
this  kind. 

2.  lUvttmtive.  The  entire  lesson  hea  to  do  with  modem  miaaioiw. 
It  ma;  deal  with  (a)  missionary  history;  or  (b)  with  tbe  biography 
of  some  great  missionary;  or  (c)  it  may  be  a  study  of  a  mission  field; 
or  (d)  it  may  be  a  lesson  on  some  phase  of  missionary  endeavor;  or 
(e)   a  chapter  In  a  consecutive  study  of  a  mission  tezt-book- 

3.  Supplemental.  A  portion  of  the  olass  period  is  devoted  to  a  mii- 
Gionary  story,  or  a  missionary  map  study,  or  aimilaT  exercise. 

Whatever  method  is  used,  carefully  prepared  and  ample  material 
should  be  secured  from  your  denominational  publishing  house. 

Three  special  elements  of  value  lie  in  class  instruction:  (a)  It  i» 
presumably  thorough  and  deliberate;  (b)  It  gives  the  theme  a  facda- 
mental  and  dignified  place;  (c)  It  compels  the  teacher  to  interest  himself 
in  the  theme. 

From  the  Flatf  onn. 

This  may  take  a  wide  range,  sncfa  as: 

A  miaeiouary  story;  an  extract  from  a  missionary  book;  a  nuasian 
chart;  a  map  exercise;  an  exhibition  of  enrios;  a  blackboard  eierdse; 
a  picture  lesson ;  a  missionary  recitation ;  a  weekly  missionary  questiai ; 
or  a  carefully  prepared  miiaionar;  program. 

This  is  an  indispensable  feature  of  missionary  instruction  in  the  8m- 
day-school.    Great  pains  should  be  put  upon  it,  and  all  available  1m1[> 
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Otlier  Forms  of  Teadiliig. 
The  stereopticon  lecture  ia  bIitbtb  in  order.  The  mtBaionaij  library, 
ja<]iciDiislj  and  tactfully  introdnced  to  the  Bcbolars*  intersat,  is  iuvaln- 
able.  The  misBionary  magazine  mast  not  be  forgotten.  The  address 
from  the  home  or  foreign  miesionaTy  is  good.  Mission  poBterg,  maps  and 
placards  mej  be  kept  hanging  continuouslj  in  tbe  Sunday-school  room. 
A  mission  studf  class  or  classes  may  be  formed,  meeting  at  another 
boar  than  the  Sunday-school.  The  Sunday-school  may  be  organised  class 
by  clasfl  for  mission  study  and  n'Ork. 

Ui88loiuti7   OlTlng. 

Nothinf;  in  the  way  of  instruction  amounts  to  maeh  unless  it  be 
coupled  with  definite  systematic  giving.  Qreat  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  school  does  not  make  its  gifts  with  merely  a  nebulous  notion  that  they 
are  for  missions.  Let  the  work  supported  be  made  as  concrete  and  real 
aa  possible.  Keep  in  mind  that  special  home  mission  fields  can  be 
secured  as  easily  as  foreign  mission  fields. 

There  is  no  qaestion  as  to  the  ideal  method.  The  weekly  pledge  is  a  . 
wholesome  thing  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  child  who  pledges 
one  cent  a  week  and  pays  it  is  under  valuable  discipline.  When  the 
weekly  pledge  seems  impracticable  the  moat  orderly  plan  in  sight  should 
be  adopted. 

Whatever  plan  is  followed,  all  possible  means  should  be  used  to  make 
giving  deliberate,  thoughtful,  definite  and  cheerfni. 

In  case  the  Sunday-school  is  connected  with  a  denomii^ation  which 
has  in  force  an  apportionment  plan,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  relate 
its  giving  to  that  plan. 

tSjaOoBxrj  WoiUng. 

This  is  the  field  in  which  learning  and  giving  meet.  It  is  of  prime 
value.  Every,  possible  method  should  be  used  to  enlist  the  personal 
activity  of  the  scholars.  Only  thus  can  they  be  made  to  know  and  feel 
that  missians  are  not  necessarily  something  far  away.  Older  scholars 
can  undertake  active  work  in  mission  Sunday- schools  and  in  forms  of 
philanthropy  closely  akin  to  missionary  work.  All  members  of  the 
school  can  contribute  articles  for  missionary  boxes,  or  gather  toys  for 
Sunday- schools  in  poor  communities.  A  visit  made  by  a  class  to  an 
aged  or  sick  person  will  easily  relate  itself  to  their  miesicnary  study. 

Enlisting  for  Life  Service. 

In  all  wise  and  tactful  ways  the  call  for  volunteers  for  life  service 
should  bo  pressed  upon  every  Sunday-scbool.     The  desire  for  a  share 
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in  miasioii  work  m.ij  be  formed  very  esily.    The  deciuoii  to  nnderUk* 
it  need  not  come  much  later. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  &  revolution  of  tlionght  and  effort  in  Ibe  whole 
field  of  misBionaty  interest  in  the  Sunday-scbool.  The  Church  hss  saf* 
fered  immeasurable  loss  from  the  neglect  of  her  duty  ia  tbia  regard. 


THE  UISSIONABT  OONFEBENOE 

Eepobt  of  Miss  Makt  L,  Wilson  or  Eentdcet. 

Although  the  Uiaaionarj  Department  is  one  of  the  j-ouageat  in  tlH 
iDteroational  organization,  the  confcreoce  beld  at  the  Hovsrd  Pmbj* 
terian  Chnrcb,  Tuesday  morning,  Jnne  27,  was  attended  by  a  large  aad 
enthusiastic  audience  and  there  was  not  a  dull  moment  tbrougbont  the 

The  speakers  were  all  men  and  women  who  had  really  done  things. 
We  did  not  listen  to  mere  theories,  but  to  reports  of  what  had  actoaHj 
been  accompligbed,  heard  from  the  lips  of  those  by  whom  it  had  been 
accomplished.  There  was  an  interestiug  missionarf  exhibit,  eonsisting 
of  programs,  magazines,  leaflets,  pictures,  maps,  flags  and  charts,  ud 
niauj  ideas  and  suggestions  for  arousing  mismonary  interest.  The 
standard  of  excellence,  consisting  of  the  following  six  points  wu 
prominently  displayed: 

1.  A   Missionary   Committee. 

2.  Adequate   Missionary   Instruction. 

3.  Definite  Missionary  Prayer. 

4.  Systematic  Miseionarf  Giving. 

5.  Practical  Miaaionnry  Activities. 

6.  Enlisting  Miasiouary  Becruits. 

The  program  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  part  being  de- 
voted to  the  dbcijsaion  of  Missionary   Organization. 

Mr.  Geo.  Q.  Wallace,  of  Omaha,  the  presiding  officer,  and  Chairmsn 
of  the  Missionary  Department  of  the  International  Sunday-School  Abw* 
ciatioD,  told  how  the  International  Missionary  Department  had  en- 
deavored to  do  its  work  through  a  committee  widely  scattered  over  tie 
continent,  until  Mr,  E.  K.  Warren  cangbt  a  viaion  of  what  might  b* 
done,  if  one  man  were  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  department.  Attend- 
ing a  State  Convention  in  Michigan,  Mr.  Warren  beard  Ber.  Williui 
A.  Brown,  formerly  a  misidonBry  in  the  Philippines,  and  tbe  vifflon  be* 
came  a  reality.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  International  Superintendent  to 
see  that  tbe  States  and  Provinces  are  organized  with  Missionary  Db- 
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partmenta,  to  attend  ConTentious  aud  to  advance  miaaioiiary  interest 
and  activity  tbioughout  the  Intematianal  field  of  NoTth  America. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Engle,  of  Eanaas,  apoke  of  the  Misaionaiy  Organiiation 
in  the  States  and  ProTinces.  He  said  that  what  was  everybody's  buai- 
ness  was  nobody's  business.  That  the  church  is  surcharged  with  mb- 
sionary  interest  but  it  needs  a  man  to  direct  it.  If  a  State  wishes  to 
accomplish  anything  it  mnat  have  a  Missionary  Buperin  ten  dent,  one  who 
works  on  a  salary,  if  possible.  Kansas  is  the  first  State  to  have  a  paid 
Missionary  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Engle  said  that  when  we  eat  Heini  pickles  we  must  eat  an  extra 
one  for  the  Sunday-school,  that  the  ladies  must  use  an  extra  amount  of 
feather-bone  for  the  sake  of  E.  E.  Warren  and  that  we  must  all  vae 
Mentholatnm  because  Mr.  A.  A.  Hyde  made  it  possible  for  Kansas  to 
have  a  paid  Missionary  SuperintcDdent  I  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
Superintendent  to  see  that  each  county  is  organized  with  a  Missionary 
Superintendent,  and  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  county  workers 
tbrongh   freqnent  correspondence. 

Mr.  Engle  said  it  is  better  to  write  many  short  letters  than  a  few 
long  ones.  Send  post-cards  now  and  then  containing  questions  regard- 
ing the  work.  Bee  that  the  subject  of  missions  is  presented  at  each 
County  Convention,  There  should  be  short  reports  at  every  Conven- 
tion, also  brief  statements  from  those  who  have  accomplished  things 
during  the  year. 

Have  occasional  slereopticon  lectures,  get  returned  missioDaries  to 
make  addresses,  have  missionary  curio  boxes,  a,  miasionaiy  display  table, 
conduct  missionary  conferences,  visit  graded  unions,  institutes,  councils 
and  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  missions.  The  State  Superin* 
tendent  should  seek  in  every  way  possible  to  advance  the  missionary 
interests  of  the  State. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Mohr,  of  Michigan,  disauesed  the  County  and  District 
Organiiation.  He  said  that  the  County  Superintendent  should  see  that 
each  district  is  organized  for  missions,  having  a  Misrionary  Superin- 
tendent. He  should  attend  the  District  Conventions,  and  keep  in  tooch 
with  the  District  Superintendents,  while  the  District  Superintendents 
should  keep  in  touch  with  every  school,  seeing  that  each  one  in  his 
district  is  organized  for  missions. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Little,  of  Nebraska,  gave  some  suggestions  for  missionary 
work  in  the  school  and  class.  She  said  that  "come"  was  the  first 
command  of  Christ  and  "go"  was  the  last  Sool-winning  and  char- 
aeter-training  is  the  misidon  of  the  Sunday-school.  In  speaking  of  the 
Standard  of  Excellence,  she  said,  "No  point  of  the  standard  can  stand 
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alone."  The  diUdreo  wiU  not  work  for  that  for  whieli  thej  have  vOt 
■acriflced.  The?  will  not  work  for  sometbing  about  which  the^  know 
nothing.  There  must  b«  miBsionarj'  inatrnctioii,  not  spaamodie  bat 
regular  and  ^stematie.  There  ^otJd  l>e  a  Uiaaioiiarf  Committee  in 
every  Sundaf-Bcbool  composed  of  the  brightest,  wisest  and  most  eorae- 
erated  people  in  the  school,  and  representative  of  everj'  department  in 
the  school.  The  members  of  this  committee  should  be  appointed  bj 
the  Sundaj-school  Superintendent,  in  eonf ersnce  with  the  Pastor,  and 
should  attend  to  alt  the  details  of  missionary  work  in  the  scbooL  Thej 
should  seek  to  develop  all  the  talent  in  the  school.  Find  those  who 
have  histrionic  ability,  those  who  are  mumcal,  those  wfao  csm  praj,  and 
use  them  all  on  the  missionary  programs. 

Mrs.  Little  compared  the  nuBsionajy  work  in  the  Sunday-school  to 
the  great  system  of  irrigation  used  in  the  Western  States.  Fint,  there 
ia  the  big  ditch,  then  the  branches,  then  the  smaller  ditches,  last  the 
little  furrows  along  each  thirst;  road.  The  purpose  of  it  aU  is  to  give 
lo  each  tiny  plaot  what  it  needs.  Man  made  the  dit«hes  but  Ood  eaniei 
the  snow  to  melt  on  the  mountains.  We  are  to  make  the  channels,  Ood 
will  M  them.  She  alao  told  us  something  of  the  plans  of  the  Ltneob 
Graded  Union  by  which  a  class  of  twenty  teachers  were  kept  keenly 
interested  in  a  study  of  Trull's  "Manual  of  Uethods  for  Misinonai; 
Workers." 

When  Urs.  Little  finished  we  all  wished  we  lived  in  Nebraska  that 
we  might  belong  to  the  Lincoln  Graded  Union. 

The  "Place  of  the  Pastor  in  Missionary  Organization"  whs  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  W.  U.  Anderson,  of  Texas.  Br.  Anderson  said  the 
Pastor  was  the  key  to  the  situation.  A  church  or  Sunday-school  cannot 
do  much  for  miasiona  unless  they  have  a  Missionary  Pastor.  The  Psitcr 
should  be  the  leading  missionary  spirit,  beet  informed  and  moat  u- 
terested.  He  should  be  the  leading  giver.  Cbnrehee  are  sometimM 
hindered  by  stingy  Pastors.  Dr.  Anderson  told  of  one  man  who 
boasted  that  he  had  belonged  to  the  church  for  seventeeD  years  and 
that  it  had  not  cost  him  a  cent.  The  Pastor  ahonld  be  the  leading 
teacher,  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  bring  misaioiuUT 
information  before  the  people.  The  pastor  should  not  be  content  witK 
a  missionary  sermon  once  or  twice  a  year,  but  should  emphasise  mi*- 
sions  every  time  he  gets  a  chance. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Dowling,  of  Arkansas,  in  discussing  the  place  of  th* 
Superintendent  in  Missionary  Organization,  said:  "As  goes  the  Snper- 
intendent,  so  goes  the  school.  He  can  kill  or  make  alive.  The  Mbool 
cannot   be    spiritual    if   the    Superintendent    is    not    missionary."    Be 
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qnoted  Mr.  Mood;  sa  saying  tliat  be  would  like  a  school  for  janitoTB. 
Dr.  DowUng  said  that  he  would  like  a  school  for  SaperintendeDts.  Some 
of  ns  f«lt  like  raying  "Amen."  He  Baid  the  SnperiiiteDdeiit  was  the 
general  and  it  was  weakness  on  his  part  if  he  eould  not  direct  his  de- 
partments. He  should  appoint  a  Missionary  Committee,  should  perfect 
the  Missionary  Departnwnt,  eondoct  a  Workers'  Conference,  which 
should  grow  into  a  miuion  study  class,  should  see  that  there  is  a 
teachers'  library  and  ^ould  attend  Missionaiy  Conferences  and  Con- 

"The  Place  of  the  Teacher  in  Missionary  Organization"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  B.  P.  Shepherd,  of  Miseonri.  He  said  the  one  necessary 
qnaliflcation  for  a  teacher  naa  Christian  character.  This  is  more  im- 
portant than  knowledge.  Another  qualification  is  skill  in  teaching.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  little  a  teacher  knows,  if  he  knows  that  little 
well  and  knows  how  to  use  the  little  he  does  know.  He  said  that  he 
thought  our  teacher-training  courses  were  weak  in  this  point,  they 
teach  what  to  teach  but  not  how  to  teach.  The  trouble  la  not  that  we 
do  not  know  enough,  but  we  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  little  we  do 
know.  Referring  to  the  use  of  extra-Biblical  material  in  the  Sunday- 
school  lessons,  he  said  the  extra-Biblical  material  proves  the  truth  of 
the  Biblical  material.  The  integrity  of  the  Bible  can  best  be  proved 
by  planting  a  truth  and  watching  it  grow.  If  it  grows  it  is  of  Ood. 
He  said:  "I  love  the  Bible  and  enjoy  studying  it  as  much  as  anyone, 
but  I  an  not  as  much  interested  in  what  they  did  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago  as  I  am  in  what  they  are  doing  today,"  He  said  that  in 
teaching  we  should  proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  bnt 
warned  the  teachers  to  be  careful  in  their  use  of  iUustratioua.  He  told 
of  one  teacher  who  used  peanuts  to  represent  the  apostles.  He  said, 
"Now,  when  those  children  see  peanuts  they  will  not  think  of  the 
apostles,  bat  when  they  hear  of  the  apostlea  they  will  think  of  pea- 
nuts." Dr.  Shepherd  said  that  the  sermonising  minister  ie  a  disappear- 
ing type,  but  that  the  teaching  minister  is  the  one  who  will  Christianize 
the  race. 

The  second  division  of  the  program  considered  Missionary  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Sunday  acbooL 

Mr.  H.  B.  Fertig,  a  Sunday-school  Superintendent  from  Arkansas, 
believes  we  can  reach  the  children  easier  through  the  eye-gate  than 
the  ear-gate.  He  proved  this  by  exhibiting  a  number  of  cleverly  con- 
structed charts,  each  one  emphasizing  a  missionary  truth.  The  first 
showed  a  heart  with  a  window  in  the  center,  the  blinds  closed.  When 
opened  to  let  in  the  light  the  heart  was  filled  with  joy,  peace  and  love. 
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Another  showed  the  world  swinging  awa^  from  Ood,  but  bj  patting 
mouejr  aud  self  iDt«  the  opposite  aide  ot  the  •catoa,  it  was  awnng  haek 
BgatD.  One  showed  a  seUsh  e^e  eloHd  bnt  graduallj  opening  to  tbi 
truth.  The  parable  of  the  laborers  in  tho  Tinejard  was  illustiated  b; 
a  clock.  The  most  impressive  chart  of  all  had  a  cross  at  the  top  with 
a.  magnet  concealed  beneath.  At  the  bottom  of  the  chart  was  the  world, 
and  as  Mr.  Fertig  made  his  address  the  world  was  gradnall;  lifted  np 
to  the  cross,  and  as  it  ascended  these  words  were  seen:  "And  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Ferguson,  of  Arkansas,  spoke  of  Missionary  Instnietion 
in  the  Beginners  Department.  She  said  the  teacher  of  little  foUs 
mast  love  miasions  and  understand  them.  That  the  miaaionary  instme- 
tioD  must  be  very  simple.  That  "Be -ye  kind  one  to  another"  wai 
about  the  only  missionary  text  little  children  coold  understand.  Mrs. 
Ferguson  said  she  once  saw  a  teacher  of  beginners  show  the  elass  the 
picture  of  an  idol  and  tell  them  it  was  the  heathen  Qod.  She  said  that 
she  did  not  believe  in  this  but  thought  that  we  ehonld  teach  the  chil- 
dren that  our  Qod  is  the  heathen's  Qod.  Mrs.  Ferguson  does  not  be- 
lieve in  divorcing  home  and  foreign  missions.  She  recommended  the 
use  of  Tmll's  "Manual  of  Methods  for  Missionary  Workers"  in  the 
Sunday-school.  Also  the  little  paper  "Everyland."  She  said  to  iiM 
pictures  but  not  too  many. 

Mrs.  Balph  Qaw,  of  Kansas,  who  was  to  have  made  an  address  on 
"Ood's  Family,"  a  course  in  misaion  study  whicli  she  has  developed 
for  primary  pupils,  was  not  present,  but  sent  her  missionary  ezhibiL 
The  following  impressive  mottoes  were  among  the  eoUeetion;  "Thril- 
ling stories  illogically  strong  together  at  irregular  intervals  do  not  con- 
stitute missionary  instruction."  "It  is  only  when  he  is  older  that  it 
is  hard  to  make  a  missiouary  of  the  child."  "Build  logically.  1.  The 
Child  Himself.  2.  His  family.  3.  His  Heavenly  Father.  4.  His 
Heavenly  Father's  Family."  "Every  child  in  the  world  belongs  to 
God's  family." 

Mrs.  Gaw  also  bad  a  series  of  pictures  by  which  she  teaehea  the 
children  that  all  children,  rich  and  poor,  those  who  live  in  man^DOC 
and  those  who  live  in  bumble  cottages,  whether  their  skin  is  black  ot 
white,  or  whether  they  live  in  this  land  or  a  far  sway  country,  are 
all  members  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  family. 

Pretending  that  the  entire  audience  were  Junior  pupils,  Miss  Chiis- 
table  A.  Sawyer,  of  Michigan,  taught  an  impressive  missionary  lesson 
by  using  an  apple  and  some  cbves.  She  asked  how  many  of  the  chil- 
dren had  ever  visited  in  any  town  beddes  their  own.    All  the  hands 
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werp  raised.  She  then  uked  them  if  the;  saw  an;  little  boja  and 
girls  there.  The  bauds  were  raised  again.  She  then  asked  them  how 
aanj  of  them  bad  ever  visited  out  of  their  own  State  and  then  outside 
of  their  own  country  and  if  they  saw  any  little  boTS  aod  girls  there. 
The  hands  were  raised  again.  She  then  took  the  apple  and  supposing 
that  it  was  the  world  she  stuck  a  clove  in  ever;  place  where  the  children 
said  there  were  other  children.  The  apple  was  soon  quite  full  of  doves. 
Uiss  Sawjer  then  in  a  few  words  impressed  upon  the  children's  minds 
the  fact  that  there  were  children  everywhere  and  thej  all  belonged  to 
God's  great  family.  She  also  told  us  of  another  delightful  way  to  get 
the  children  interested  in  missions.  She  let  each  child  select  some 
country  and  play  for  b  whole  year  that  he  lived  in  that  CDimtTy.  One 
boy  chose  to  be  a  Chinaman,  another  child  an  Esquimau,  and  so  on. 
Once  a  mouth  &  social  was  held  and  all  the  children  came  dressed  in 
the  eoetume  of  the  country  to  which  they  belonged.  Befreahments  were 
served  appropriate  to  the  coDutry  in  which  the  entertainment  was  being 
held.  At  the  Esquimaux  social,  buttered  pop-cem  represented  botb 
grease  and  snow.  In  this  way  the  children  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  different  countries  and  became  interested  in  the  boys  and  girls 
living  there. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Chambliss,  of  Kansas  City,  spoke  for  tbe  work  with  the 
Intermediates.  She  said  that  indifference  to  miwions  was  the  worst 
kind  of  treason,  and  that  to  interest  the  Intermediate  pupils  in  mia- 
aions,  the  teacher  must  know  missions,  love  missions  and  feel  them. 
She  spoke  of  the  Intermediate  age  as  the  age  of  rapid  physical  growth, 
of  love  for  athletics,  of  altruism,  the  beginning  of  social  life,  tbe  age 
when  they  love  exciting  stories  and  thrilling  adventures,  when  they 
have  a  high  sense  of  honer,  the  age  of  hero-worship,  when  ideals  are 
easily  Idndled,  the  age  for  the  awakening  of  self  and  growing  per- 
sonality, tiie  age  of  resolution  and  rapidly  changing  thoughts.  She  sug- 
gested that  we  make  use  of  the  stereopticon,  have  miasiouariea  bt  give 
leetureo.  That  we  have  the  children  to  make  missionary  calendars, 
book-marks  and  blotters.  That  we  let  them  celebrate  the  festal  days 
of  other  lands.  Arrange  missionary  games  and  have  missionary  parties. 
Have  missionary  study  classes,  give  the  children  money-banks,  have  a 
misaionai7  library,  let  them  correspond  with  a  missionary,  send  a  dele- 
gate to  all  Sunday-school  Conventions,  have  missionary  societies  and 
miasiouaiy  programs  in  the  Sunday-school. 

Rev.  W.  N.  Dresel,  of  Indiana,  spoke  on  "Aiding  Life'a  Choices" 
or  missions  in  the  Senior  grades.  He  said  that  the  call  of  the  world 
is  for  men  and  women  to  solve  its  problems.     Every  life  has  a   pur- 
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poM.  We  Aonld  not  le*ve  boja  and  girls  to  tbentadves,  but  ihonld 
help  them  to  decide  what  they  are  fitted  for,  where  they  can  do  the 
most  good.  He  told  of  one  claaa  in  which  by  the  stndy  of  Bobert  E. 
Sp««r'B  "SerrantB  of  the  King"  nz  girls  det«nniiied,  if  the  waj  were 
dear,  to  give  themselvM  as  foreign  iniBsiouarieSL 

Miss  Elitabetb  Kilpatrich,  of  MistOBsippi,  said  that  missionat;  voct 
ill  the  adult  classes  was  just  the  climax  of  what  had  been  done  in  Uw 
other  grades.  Bhe  said  it  was  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  one  soul  or  one  nation.  That  it  was  magic  to  take 
ordinary  dollars  and  transform  them  with  onr  prayers.  She  told  of 
one  adult  class  whose  teacher  tried  to  get  them  interested  in  missiona. 
They  finally  agreed  that  to  please  her  they  would  educate  two  heathen 
girls.  The  message  which  she  sent  to  the  foreign  field  read  like  this: 
"Wanted,  two  pretty  girls  to  convert  an  adolt  Bible  claai  of  men." 
It  was  not  long  tmtU  letters  began  to  come  from  these  girls  telling 
something  of  thdr  lives,  and  the  men  aoon  became  much  interested 
and  enthosiastic  about  missions. 

The  sabject  for  the  third  division  of  the  program  was  Uinionary 
Expression  and  iii.  Thomas  V.  Elger,  of  Louisiana,  spoke  on  Mis- 
sionary Expression  in  Prayer. 

He  said  that  prayer  is  the  missionaiy's  greatest  asset,  that  the  pro- 
gram which  does  not  begin  and  end  with  prayer  is  not  complete.  He 
said  this  nation  was  bom  in  prayer  and  had  grown  in  prayer.  That 
this  Convention  was  an  expression  of  prayer  made  yeaia  ago.  We  need 
prayer  more  than  money,  for  Ood  will  give  as  what  is  needed,  will 
answer  our  petitions. 

Mr.  Alfred  D.  Haaon,  of  Tennessee,  in  speaking  of  Missionary  Ex- 
pression in  Giving,  said  that  what  ws  pray  abont  and  know  abont  we 
will  give  to.  He  said:  "There  are  three  daseea  of  people:  (1) 
Those  who  are  going  as  missionaiies.  (2)  Those  who  are  to  let  some- 
body else  go.  (3)  Those  who  are  to  help  somebody  else  go,  and  tha* 
all  people  belong  to  one  of  theae  elassea.  When  yon  become  a  member 
of  the  church  you  become  a  member  of  a  missionary  society.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  whole  church,  to  preach  the  whole  Qospel  to  the  whole 
world.  People  will  give  more  if  they  give  every  day  or  every  week 
than  if  they  give  just  once  in  awhile."  He  told  os  of  one  school  in 
which  every  child  contributed  to  missions  every  Sunday,  No  offering 
was  ever  taken  in  the  Sunday-school  for  any  other  purpose  than  for 
missions.  This  Snndaj-school  has  an  average  attendance  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  and  in  one  year  contributed  to  misdons  three  thonsand 
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tbree  hundred  doUara.  Mr.  Mason  said  if  ire  keep  giving  miaaiouaT; 
infonnBtion  the  children  will  give  their  moaej  and  then  their  lives. 

Bev.  Samuel  D.  Price,  of  Kew  Jeraej,  addressed  ua  on  Missiooarj 
Expression  in  Service.  He  aaid,  if  700  can't  go  to  the  foreign  field 
there  are  other  things  70U  can  do.  Ho  explained  hon  we  might  take 
the  colored  lesson  cards  and  charts  that  wo  were  throng  with  and  send 
them  to  the  nuBsioDaries.  He  aaid  that  if  ne  would  back  the  chart 
picttirea  with  ahrunken  mualin  the;  would  last  much  longer.  He  also 
said  that  the  Chinese  wonid  not  accept  an;  pictures  that  were  torn  or 
soiled  or  an;  pictarea  of  people  in  low-necked  dreaaes.  He  told  us 
how  scrap-books  might  bo  made  and  how  old  poat-carda  might  be  used. 
Mr.  Price  said  that  the  missionaries  ma;  not  have  an  opportunit;  to 
write  and  thank  ;oq,  but  juat  keep  on  sending  them.  All  service  aaks 
is  opportnnit;,  not  recognition. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Diets,  of  Chicago,  told  na  of  an  interesting  mia- 
monar;  program  given  b;  the  children  of  her  department  in  the  Sun- 
da;-school.  The;  were  dressed  in  the  costumea  of  difFarent  countriea, 
each  one  carr;ing  the  flag  of  the  couutr;.  The;  told  something  of 
their  Uvea  and  sang  misaionar;  songs. 


MI8SI0HAST  EDUOATIOir  IS  THE   BXnm&T  SCHOOL 

Mb.  Harby  Wadi  Biczs,  New  Yoek. 
The  objectives  of  misaionar;  education  in  the  Sanday-sehool  are 
identical  with  those  pertaining  to  the  Church  as  a  whole,  because  the 
Church  of  the  futare  in  reference  to  missionar;  efficienc;  is  now  being 
forged  in  the  Sunda;-Bchool.  Bince  it  is  the  primar;  and  perpetual 
bnainess  of  the  Church  to  make  Jesus  Christ  known,  obeyed  and  loved  b; 
all  people  in  the  earth,  it  becomes  the  dut;  of  the  Sunda;-schoo1  to 
educate  the  future  Church  in  reference  to  all  those  mindonar;  activities 
involved  in  the  program  of  the  Church. 

1.  The  first  objective  of  misdonsr;  education  ia  to  make  the  Church 
of  the  future  an  intelligent  Church.  Ignorance,  prejudice,  opposition, 
indifference,  prayerlessness,  BdflshnesB,  love  of  ease,  and  other  hindrances 
are  to  be  removed  onl;  fa;  s;BtemBtiG  missionar;  instruction  of  the 
;onng. 

2.  The  second  objective  is  to  make  a  benevolent  Church,  through  the 
training  of  the  ;onng  to  with  well  of  all  people.  The  lessons  of  Chris- 
tian missions  reveal  Christ  at  work  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  in  relstionB  of  a^rmpath;  and  love.  The  need  for  missionar;  edu- 
cation to  create  the  spirit  of  s;rapath;  and  love  is  revealed  b;  the 
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<1ep1orEtb1e  extent  and  vinileDee  of  race  and  class  prejudice  and  hatred, 
and  the  hiborn  and  vtilgaT  amumption  of  saperioritj  chvacteriziiig  the 
average  Anglo-Saion,  over  Asistie,  African  and  other  people*,  and  u 
accompanjing  spirit  of  intolerance  and  hatred. 

3.  The  third  objectire  it  to  train  the  Church  in  beneficence — well 
doing.  If  the  7onng  are  to  think  well  of  all  people,  the;  will  do  ra 
only  as  long  as  they  do  well  by  tbem.  This  involves  a  vast  vridening  sf 
the  service  of  the  Sonday-aebooL  The  chasm  between  knowing  aid 
doing  must  be  bridged  hera.  The  needy  of  church,  parish,  community, 
nation,  and  world  come  within  the  scope  of  service  of  the  ideal  ChristiiD 
Church.    For  this  wide  service  the  Souday-sehool  b  the  chief  traiaing 

4.  The  fourth  objective  is  to  grow  a  praying  Church  on  behalf  of 
all  peoples  and  all  miuioDS.  In  no  sphere  of  mismonary  endeavor  mote 
than  in  this  can  the  Sunday-school  mould  the  efficiency  of  tbe  futun 
Church,  and  in  none  is  moulding  more  needed. 

5.  To  create  a  peace-loving  Church  and  therefore  a  peace-loving 
Nation  is  within  tbe  power  of  the  Sunday-school.  Every  missionary  in 
the  world  is  or  ought  to  be  an  envoy  of  peace.  His  mission  is  peace- 
able. His  Lord  is  the  Prince  of  Peace.  His  labors  bring  peace  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  Governments  depend  on  him,  whether  they  approve  or 
despise  his  rdigion  as  s  system.  The  fruits  of  CliriBtianity  bU  nstiona 
covet,  for  they  are  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,  as  betvees 
individuals,  and  also  nations.  Make  Christ  known  to  all  men  and  wu 
becomes  in  the  nature  of  the  ease  untliiukable  and  in  the  end  imposdble. 

6.  The  sixth  objective  is  to  make  a  triumphant  Church.  The  eoa- 
quests  of  Christianity  are  the  most  convincing  evidences  of  today.  To 
lesven  the  theoretical  religious  knowledge  of  the  young  while  it  is  being 
acquired  with  the  missionary  achievements  of  the  world  is  to  mnltiplj 
its  attacking  power.  Tbe  proof  of  the  divine  and  universal  mis^oD 
and  power  of  the  Church  is  found  as  mneh  in  present  day  conquests  u 
in  those  of  two  thousand  years  ago. 

7.  A  sacrificial  Church  constitutes  the  seventh  objective  of  missiouij 
education,  sacrifice  of  ease,  pride,  wealth,  time,  eliildren,  anything  llitt 
Ood  requires  for  world-conquest.  The  practice  of  sacrifice  must  ba 
encouraged  in  the  yonng,  or  It  will  not  characterize  tbe  adult  life. 

8.  The  eighth  objective  is  to  mske  a  believing  Church.  The  power 
of  the  Oospel  to  save  is  not  fully  comprehended  even  t>y  the  Cborcti 
itself,  much  less  those  ontnde  the  Church,  Many  hold  that  it  is  good 
for  North  America,  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  but  not  for  Jap", 
Cbioa  and  India.    Othen  think  it  can  hold  the  children  of  (^ristiua 
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bj  eDviroiiment,  but  eannot  gain  and  hold  the  downfallen,  the  degen- 
erate and  pagan  people  of  tha  vrorld.  The  proof  of  the  nniveraal  mes- 
sage and  power  of  Christ  is  found  better  in  life  than  books.  Christ  it 
tiaaafonniDg  iDdividnals  and  nations  in  all  lands  of  tbe  earth.  He  is 
the  hop«  of  tbe  NatioDfl. 

The  Intemstional  Svndaj'-school  Anociation,  becanse  it  recogtuEea 
these  objectiTEs  as  imposing  npon  it  a  deep  reqwosibilitj,  has  created 
8  missioiiuy  department  and  elected  a  miisioiiarj  saperintendent.  Tbe 
support  of  all  Sunday-school  officers  and  teachers  is  required  to  reaUie 
the  objectives. 
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kbfobt  of  the  tehpebanob  depabtment 

Bead  bt  Mbs.  Zillah  Foster  Stktbhs,  Suft. 
Down  on  Us  knees,  close  to  the  gToand,  a  fruit-groirer  worked  at  tbe 
trunk  of  a  foang  apple-tree.  His  hand  guided  a  wire  that  probed  * 
tin]'  tvnuel,  the  track  of  a  worm  that  was  boring  its  way  into  the  ritali 
of  the  tree.  Patiently  that  searching  wire  followed  the  eoorse  of  tb« 
worm,  till  it  found  him,  dragged  him  forth,  and  ended  hie  career  of 
deBtmctioQ.    Next  a  coat  of  protecting  tar  covered  puncture,  crack  and 

"That  must  be  roiseraUf  bard,  unpleaEaut  work,"  was  tbe  conunmt 
of  the  onlooker. 

But  the  fruit-grower  smiled  as  he  replied: 

"  In  my  mind  is  a  picture  of  tbe  way  this  yooog  apple-tree  is  goiig 
to  look  when  it  is  grown  and  full  of  perfect  fruit  No  work  is  onplof- 
ant  that  makes  that  picture  eome  true.  But  there  is  no  chance— no 
chance  at  all — far  this  picture  to  come  true,  unless  exactly  this  sort  of 
work  is  done.  The  worms  are  after  this  tree.  My  wire  is  needed  to 
get  rid  of  the  worms  that  have  bored  their  way  into  the  trunk.  My  tv 
IB  needed  to  make  exposed  places  worm-proof.  But  the  picture  in  my 
4X0 
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raiad,  Ton  know— that  picture  of  the  tree  perfect  and  (rnitfol— makes 
me  glad  to  do  this  noit.    And  do  work  pays  better." 

Dear  frieudH,  that  plain  man  doing  bis  plain  work  in  his  plain  way, 
faithfully  images  the  spirit,  the  aim,  and  the  methods  of  the  Sunday 
School  at  work  through  its  Temperance  Department. 

Look  at  a  map  of  North  America,  our  great  International  Sunday 
School  Oerden.  See  that  map  brightened  with  mare  than  173,000  stars, 
— tbe  173,000  Snudaf  Schools  that  bleaa  hamanity  with  the  blessings 
Christ  broaght  to  the  world.  Bespatter  that  map  with  black  blots  far 
oatnmnbering  the  bright  stars;  blot  it  thick;  for  these  black  spots 
mean  the  saloons  of  North  America,  and  their  presence  on  that  map 
means:  "No  chance,  no  chance  at  aU"  for  child-life  to  fulfill  Ood's 
plan  of  fniitfalness  antil  the  Sunday  School,  because  of  its  Tision,  shall 
accept  this  two-fold  work: 

First,  by  temperance  teaching,  make  childhood  temptation-proof. 

Second,  get  rid  of  the  deetroyert.  Remove  those  myriads  of  black 
blots  from  the  map  of  (he  International  garden. 

Exactly  that  sort  of  work  the  Intemational  Sunday  School  Association 
has  undertaken  through  its  temperance  department.  And  because  the 
cigaret  has  proved  itself  another  destroyer  rankiug  close  to  alcohol  in 
its  work  of  destruction,  and  because  there  are  atill  other  destroyers  which 
blight  and  weaken  and  ruin,  the  International  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion has  adopted  and  is  seeking  to  accomplish  the  fol^wing: 
Tanpennce  Department  Alma 

1.    Temperance   Education— Educate  ever?  Sunday-School  member  lor 
W    "  -   ^- - 


Burrender   of   every   sell -Indulgence   which   Impairs   c 
□eatroys  the  power  to  give  service  to  Qod  or  to  man. 
igular  Time  tor  Tempersnce  TBachlng. 
fa)    Observe  all  appointed  quarterly  Temperance  Sundays. 

(b)  (Special)    Anlf-ClBaretle   Day— Temperance   Sunday   of   tli 

second  quarter. 

(c)  (Special)     World's    Temperanc 

In   November,   '"  *•" *" 


—A   Temperance  Department  In  every   Sunday- School, 
Sucted  hy  a  Tern-"*-""**  a. "^— *-•--..*"-* 

_  _    no— Enroll  every 
as  a  pledge -signer. 

The  International  Pledge  reads: 
•'That   I  may  give   my   best  service  t 
romlse  Qod  and   pledge  myself  never  ' 
rink  and  to  do  all  I  can  to  end  tbe  dri 
The  Anti-CigBTctte  Fledge  reads: 

■'In  the  cause  of  Freedom  from  Enslaving  Habits,  for  the  sake  of 
Strength  and  Purity  of  Character,  1  pledge  myself  to  abstate  from  the  use 
ot  Cigarettes  and  to  do  all  I  can  to  end  t&e  Cigarette  habit  among  others. 
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Tbifl  Anti-Cig&ret  Pledge  waa  made  necenar;  b^  the  elauna  of  giw- 
ing  anti-cigaret  work.  In  May,  1909,  a  double  pledg«-c&rd  waa  imwd 
at  the  Intematioiial  office,  bearing  on  one  aide  the  pledge  agaiiiBt  liquor 
and  the  liqaor  traJBc;  and  on  the  reverse  side  the  pledge  agiinrt 
eigareta. 

The  appearance  of  tbia  double  pledge  was  warmlf  welcomed,  and 
widelj  heralded  by  the  great  temperaDce  organizationa  of  the  world. 
The  National  Temperance  Society  and  the  Woman 'a  Chriatian  Temper- 
ance Union  iaaued  aimiler  pledges — either  liquor,  or  dgaret,  or  both— 
for  use  by  their  great  societies.  Thia  double  pledge  was  accepted  U 
tangible  proof  that  the  International  Sunday  School  Aaaociation  wit 
definitely  committed  to  the  work  of  regular,  ayatematie  and  eSectiie 
temperance  education, — education  not  only  for  total  abstinence,  bat 
for  active  effort  against  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  cigaret  habit 


The  aim  of  the  correspondence  of  year  Secretary  haa  been  three*(ald: 

1.  To  aTcnue  Sunday  School  workers  to  a  realiiation  of  the  rital 
need  of  temperance  education. 

2.  To  acquaint  Sunday  School  workers  with  methoda  and  material) 
for  temperance  teaching. 

3.  To  OMut  with  auggMtions  and  replies  those  who  wrote  making 
special  inquiries. 

The  results  of' such  correspondence  have  been  most  encouraging  ti 
indicated  by  the  following: 

1.  Temperance  Bectiont  in  the  Assodation  papers  have  been  preeent- 
ing  methods  and  lists  of  helpful  literature,  supplying  up-to-date  facta  on 
the  temperance  question,  giving  complete  temperance  programs. 

2.  Conventiont,  state,  provincial,  county  and  township,  also  schoob 
of  methods  and  institutes,  have  made  place  on  their  programs  for  prat- 
tical  presentations  of  Temperance  Department  work. 

3.  Temperance  Departmfnta  have  been  organized  in  more  than  sizt; 
states,  provinces  and  territories.  Subordinate  temperance  deparbnecti 
are  numerous  in  counties  and  townships. 

CorreBpondence  wltb  Editors  and  Leaaon  Writeia. 
The  Sunday  School  editor  and  the  Sunday  School  lesson  writer  are 
the  strongest  possible  allies  in  the  cause  of  temperance  teaching.  Tbere 
is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  teaching  given  in  oar 
Sunday  Schools  is  a  reflection  of  the  lesson  treatment  found  in  onr 
Sunday  School  helps.  From  many  sources  came  the  expressed  wish  tUl 
our  Sunday  School  publications  would  fumiah  stronger  treatment  of  tht 
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Temperanee  Lessons.    Correspondence  to  a  limited  extent  was  under- 
taken   to   meet  this  need.     Every  editor  so   addressed   responded   most 

Temperance  Post-Ouds. 
Tlie  approach  of  each  Temperance  Bonday  brings  to  our  Temperance 
Department  a  Tolome  of  eorreepondenee.     Three  inqniries  are  eonstantlj 
repeated  b;  mn]titndes: 

1.  "What  is  the  main  practical  tempenuce  trath  in  the  Scripture 
selection  aaaigned  for  this  leasont" 

2.  "Where  can  ne  find  wp-to-dote  faett  vhicli  will  illnBtrate  this 
truth  in  a  practical  and  interesting  wajt" 

S.    "Where  can  we  get  pledge-eardaf" 

Each  letter  is  an  opportunity  to  furnish  needed  help,  yet  to  ansiver 
each  indiTidually  is  impossible.  Accordingly  poet-cards  have  been  pie- 
pared  each  quarter,  containing  answers  to  these  three  groups  of  quee- 
tiona.  The  cordial  reception  accorded  these  post-caida  proved  that  in 
some  degree  they  meet  a  need  and  furnish  help. 

Needs  ot  the  lempeiancA  Depaitmrat. 

1.  The  need  of  a  temperance  field  worker  is  the  need  most  often 
expieesed.  State,  provincial  and  county  conventioUB,  summer  schoola 
and  institutea,  Sunday  School  gatherings  great  and  small  continually 
ask  for  a  special  worker  to  present  the  Temperance  Department's  aims 
and  methods  from  the  platform.  Temperance  department  work  will 
never  be  done  with  thoroughnees,  completeness  and  success,  until  its 
leadership  equals  in  ability  and  working  capacity  the  leadership  enjoyed 
by  other  Sunday  School  departments. 

2.  Leafleta  on  temperance  department  work  are  indispensable  to 
successful  work.  One  reason  for  their  non-appearance  ia  the  physical 
handicap  of  your  present  Secretary. 

One  of  the  gratifying  results  of  our  work  has  been  the  establishing 
and  maintaining  of  cordial  and  harmonious  working  relations  with  out 
temperance  allies  in  the  great  temperance  organizations.  Most  gen- 
erous have  been  the  donations  of  valuable  books,  leaflets,  etc.,  from 
many  of  these  organizations.  Because  of  this  generosity  your  Secre- 
tary has  been  able  to  supply  multitudes  of  Sunday  School  workers  with 
up-to-date  facts  contained  in  printed  matter  supplied  without  money 
and  without  price.  Hundreds  of  splendid  anti-cigaret  booklets  were 
circulated  among  Sunday  School  workers, — a  gift  from  the  National 
Anti-Cigaret  League.  The  Beform  Bureau  at  Washington  supplied 
copies   of   World   Book   of   Temperance,   while   the  Woman  'a   Christian 
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Temperance  Union,  The  FrohibitioD  Brothers,  tbe  Aoti-Saloon  LeapU; 
the  InteT-Charch  Temperance  Federation,  tbe  Scientific  Tempennce 
Pederation,  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Propbylaiii, 
thme  and  others  have  cooperated  with  db  beautiful]/. 

No  longer  do  we  put  the  emphanis  on  "  ref orming. "  Charanec 
form^Uion  rather  than  character  reformatioit  is  now  the  aim.  No  longer 
are  ne  eatisfied  with  a  temperance  teaching  that  merelj  dangles  frighl- 
fill  narninga  before  the  ejee  of  startled  childhood,  or  fastens  a  few 
arbitrary  rules  of  conduct  npon  the  meraoiy.  These  narnings  aoJ 
these  rules  are  needed ;  they  are  warranted  by  our  t«mperance  tait-book, 
the  Bible.     But  the  warnings  and  rules  are  not  sufficient 

The  temperance  teaching  of  onr  new  ideals  places  the  emphasis  not 
on  the  prescribing  of  rulee,  but  on  the  planting  of  principles,  and  npan 
the  developing  of  qualities  of  character;  noble  qualities  such  as  self- 
control,  self-denial,  stead  fastness,  purity,  watchfulness,  independent, 
decision  of  character,  moral  courage  and  heroism.  But  above  all,  lore 
and  loyalty  to  God,  love  and  loyalty  to  humanity  are  tlie  two  parent 
prindples  from  whose  holy  union  springs  the  special  virtue  of  temper- 
By  such  character-building  tbe  Temperance  Department  aims  to  per- 
form its  share  of  Sunday  School  work,  doing  the  will  of  onr  Father 
who  is  in  heaven;  whose  expressed  will  it  is  that  "not  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish." 


TEMPERANCE  ZK  THE  SUin>AT  SCHOOL 

Mrs.  ZiLLAn  Foster  Stevens,  Altom,  Iu» 
'When  I  look  nt  you  I  see  back  of  you  the  childhood  of  North 
America  and  I  ask  you  to  think  what  intemperance  in  every  fom 
means  to  childhood  like  this  (pointing  to  a  little  girl  by  her  side  irbi} 
was  holding  a  rose).  Who  knows  what  the  future  of  this  little  fiower 
will  bef  Who  knows  whether  it  will  be  a  blight  or  a  bleasingf  And  if 
it  is  blighted  through  the  liquor  traffic  and  through  the  liquor  habit  we 
are  not  free  from  reproach  unless  we  nse  every  effort  to  save  the  child- 
hood of  this  country  from  the  crime  against  childhood. 

There  was  a  little  girl  called  "Sunshine."  Her  mother  lived  in  such 
darkness  and  despair  that  when  she  was  bom  she  nsmed  her  Suneiiiiie- 
When  another  little  girl  was  born  she  named  her  Twinkle,  and  there 
was  a  little  boy  and  his  name  was  Happy-go-lucky.  They  all  came  to 
tbe  Sunday'School  I  attended.     The  mother  earned  her  living  by  wash- 
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ing  disbes  in  a  hotel.  The  man  did  not  bring  home  anjtbing.  He  did 
not  care  mnch  about  the  children.  Tbe  only  marks  of  his  congidera- 
tioD  of  them  nere  nsually  black  marka  on  little  Sunsliine'B  face,  for  he 
had  a  spite  against  her  and  anlesa  her  mother  eonld  keep  her  ont  of 
the  vay  her  face  bore  tbe  blue  marks  of  the  hatred  he  had  against  her. 
The  mother  was  taken  sick  and  the  doctors  said  "appendicitis  and  the 
hospital,"  and  tbey  took  her  there.  The}'  operated  npon  her  and  aft«r 
two  weeks  sbe  said,  "Can't  Jake  come  to  see  met"  Thej  said,  "No." 
Later  they  took  her  back  home,  where  there  was  nobadj  but  Jake  and 
the  children.  AU  she  had  to  eat  was  salt  pork  and  fried  potatoes, 
trhicb  Jake  cooked.  8he  got  well  and  Jake  signed  the  pledge,  and 
now  he  was  to  her  a  hnsband  and  to  the  children  a  father.  But  he 
fonnd  he  could  not  go  to  and  from  work  witbont  passing  man;f  saloons, 
so  he  went  out  to  Bug  Hollow,  where  the;  were  building  a  railroad, 
tnd  he  promised  he  would  not  toncb  it  and  he  wonld  come  in  Sunday 
night,  and  Sunday  night  be  came  in  and  went  back.  One  day  he  sent 
word,  "I  can't  come  in  any  more,  I  can't  go  past  those  saloons  and  I 
will  have  to  stay  ont  here."  So  they  pot  her  and  the  children  into  a 
coal  wagon  and  jolted  them  ont  twelve  miles  into  the  country.  All  the 
Bommer  they  lived  there  in  a  tent.  One  Sunday  night  she  stood  at  tbe 
door  of  the  tent  and  looked  out  and  saw  Jake  standing  with  Twinkle  on 
one  side  and  Sunshine  on  the  other.  She  said,  "It  is  worth  while  wheu 
you  can  see  a  man  come  out  like  that! "  They  went  back  to  town  and 
election  day  came  on  and  there  was  treating  on  every  side,  and  Jake 
went  down  and  then  the  happy  look  on  tbe  wife's  face  went  away  and 
the  black  spots  came  back  on  Sunshine's  face  and  Nancy  had  to  go 
back  to  washing  dishes  at  tbe  hotel,  and  she  said  to  me,  "Is  it  always 
going  to  be  like  thist"  We  said,  "No."  She  said,  "Are  yon  suref" 
We  said.  "We  are  sure."  She  said,  "Whyt"  And  we  said,  "Because 
it  says  in  the  bible,  '  They  have  made  a  covenant  with  death  and 
with  hell  are  they  at  an  agreement;  they  have  made  lieis  their  refuge, 
and  behind  falsehood  have  they  hid  themselves,  and  the  covenant 
with  death  shall  be  disannulled  and  the  agreement  with  bell  shall 
not  stand;  and  hail  shall  sweep  away  their  refuge  of  lies  and  the 
waters  shall  overflow  their  biding  places!'"  She  said,  "Does  that 
mean  the  saloont"  And  we  said,  "Yes,"  for  in  our  hearts  we  are 
sure  it  does.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  much  a  covenant  with  death 
and  an  agreement  with  heH  as  that  which  leads  a  father  to  make  & 
mark  of  blue  on  the  face  of  his  little  child!  If  Isaiah  was  inspired 
when  he  wrote,  "The  covenant  with  death  shall  be  disannulled  and  the 
agreement  with  hell  shall  not  stand,  and  boil  shall  sweep  away  their 
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refuge  of  lies  and  tbe  watere  shall  overflow  their  biding  places,"  sod  if 
that  was  true  in  that  day  ivhen  Isaiah  nrote,  it  was  true  when  he  looked 
into  the  future  to  this  da;  and  saw  onr  covenant  with  death  which 
piece  b;  piece  is  being  diaaiinnlled.  Tbe  mother  said,  "You  are  sue 
it  is  sot"  We  said,  "We  are  sure  it  is  to."  She  said,  "Will  it 
come  in  time  to  save  Jahet" 

That  ia  what  we  want,  we  want  it  to  come  now  in  time  to  save  Jtkc, 
and  in  time  to  save  tbe  boTS  and  girls  back  of  ;oo  and  wham  jon 
represent;  so  we  are  educating  every  Sunday  School  member  for  total 
abstinence,  for  the  destruction  of  the  liquor  traffic,  for  th«  extinction 
of  tbe  cigarette  habit,  and  for  the  surrender  of  every  selfish  indolgenn 
which  destroys  tbe  power  to  render  service  to  Ood  or  to  men.  That  u 
tbe  temperance  education  to  which  our  Sunday-schools  have  committed 
themselves,  and  the  means  which  they  have  given  as  are  four  temper- 
nnce  lessons  each  jeai  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  do  not  think  that 
there  will  be  any  least     They  are  in  the  uniform  lessons  and  the  graded 


THE  FEDEBAL  OOVEBNUENT  AXD  THE  LiqUOB  TUJTia 
Bev.  a.  C.  Bank,  D.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

With  so  oblation  of  tears  and  blood  our  nation  was  chriatenect  "the 
land  of  tbe  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,"  but  intoxicated  with  ii 
beverage  of  beer  and  rum,  it  is  fast  becoming  the  land  of  the  drank 
and  the  home  of  tbe  slave. 

While  the  home  and  the  church  are  building  characters  in  the  image 
of  Jesus,  the  saloon  and  the  liquor  traffic  are  making  wreck  and  niip 
of  our  work.  The  liquor  traffic,  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  tui 
under  a  liceuee  bearing  the  seal  of  government,  is  engaged  in  diapeniiiig 
alcohol,  a  poison,  that  is  slaughtering  our  citizens.  It  is  responsible  for 
forty  per  cent,  of  tbe  diseasea  that  afflict  us,  and  has  increaaed  our  death 
rate  by  thirty-one  per  cent. 

Alcoholic  liquor  is  the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  eight  hundred  tbon- 
aand  deaths  annually  among  the  citizens  of  this  repablic.  The  traffic  ii 
creating  of  its  patrons  drunkards,  criminals,  paupers,  insane  and  menttl 
defectives.  It  is  responsible  for  most  of  our  suicides  and  divorces.  It 
is  making  widows  by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  orphans  by  the  hundred! 
of  thousands. 

This  traffic  in  drink  is  degenerating  and  slaughtering  innocent  chiM- 
beod.  Eighty-two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  tbe  cbildren  bom  to  hard 
drinking   parents    are    bora    mentally   and    pbynieally    degenerate;  it 
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I  the  death  rate  among  the  children  of  liquor  users  by  two 
hundred  per  cent. 

ThU  licensed  traffic  robs  eereDteen  out  of  every  one  hundred  children 
of  a  granunar  sehool  educAtion,  and  forty-seven  ont  of  every  one  hun- 
dred cbildrcD  of  a  high  school  education;  it  is  also  forcing  tno  million 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  to  work  for  wages  in  the  great 
factories  and  sweat  shops  of  the  nation. 

It  is  wasting  the  wealth  of  the  nation;  it  is  placiug  the  heaTieet  finan- 
cial harden  apon  the  tax  payers  to  control  and  support  ita  victims;  it 
is  robbing  the  toiler  of  hia  wages;  it  is  diminishiag  his  productive 
power  and  wage  earning  capaci^,  and  it  is  closing  to  him  the  door  of 
industrial  opportunity.  The  traffic  is  making  a  wreck  of  moral  char- 
acter, destroying  the  manbood  of  our  men  and  the  virtue  of  our  women. 

But  the  light  is  being  turned  on  this  great  agent  of  destruction,  until 
the  whole  civilized  world  is  in  open  revolt  against  it.  The  liquor  prob- 
lem is  not  a  mere  local  problem,  nor  a  mere  national  problem.  It  has 
become  a  great  world  problem.  Sweden,  Finland  and  Iceland  have  voted 
in  favor  of  the  national  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Switzerland  has  broken  a  social  custom  of  generations  hj  forbidding 
parents  giving  liquor  to  their  children. 

A  national  commission  in  France  has  reported  that  alcoholic  liquor 
is  degenerating  the  French  people,  and  large  posters  are  now  seen  in 
her  principal  cities  containing  a  warning  against  the  uM  of  alcoboL 

In  Italy  tbe  commissioner  of  insanity  has  warned  the  nation  that  wine 
drinking  is  filling  tbe  insane  asylums  with  Italy's  people. 

New  Zealand  is  fast  voting  oat  her  saloons, 

Australia  is  making  rapid  progress  toward  tbe  suppression  of  tbe 
liquor  traffic. 

England  is  aronsed  as  never  before,  and  public  billboards  bear  the 
government's  warning  against  the  effects  of  liquor. 

The  Bussian  government  has  ordered  stamped  npon  every  bottle  of 
"vodka,"  tbe  national  intoxicating  drink,  a  skull  and  croesbones,  and 
the  word  "poison,"  as  a  warning  against  the  use  of  what  the  bottle 
contains. 

A  eommissioD  appointed  by  tho  Oerman  nation  has  reported  that  beer 
is  destroying  the  German  people.  Germany  is  today  teaching  in  her 
schools  tbe  evil  effect  of  alcohol.  Emperor  William  has  become  a  total 
abotainer,  and  a  popular  lecturer  against  the  use  of  liquor,  and  has 
ordered  beer  forever  ont  of  the  German  army. 

At  a  world's  congress  on  alcohol  held  in  London  in  July,  1S09,  twelve 
hnndred  scientists  from  twenty-seven  nations  iasned  to  the  world  ft  great 
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Btatement,  declaring  that  "alcohol  is  h  poiBon,  that  its  use  as  a  berei- 
age  ia  deatmctive  and  degeneratisg  to  tbe  h,uiiian  orgamsm,  that  its 
effect  on  tlie  bodj  is  depreeaive,  narcotic  and  anaesthetic." 

But  fOQ  aak,  what  is  the  attitude  of  our  onn  government  toward  thii 
great  cnrae  of  aleohoH 

While  the  people  in  our  municipalities,  counties  and  statea  are  aroused 
against  the  evil  as  never  before,  and  recognize  the  liquor  question  as  the 
most  vital  question  before  the  nation,  our  federal  government  is  eneoni 
aging  this  king  of  slaughter  in  his  work  of  destructiou.  Our  nation  is 
liquor's  stronghold.  From  America  are  sent  forth  the  alcoholic  beve^ 
ages  that  poison  the  world.  This  fact  diacredita  our  name  as  a  Christiu 
nation.  In  the  Mohammedan  nations  tbej  speak  of  ilninkeoness  as  s 
Christian  sin.  Within  six  months  after  our  flag  began  to  float  in  Cubs, 
two  thousand  saloons  had  been  opened  and  a  work  of  destruction  started 
by  this  Christian  nation. 

President  Schurmann,  the  first  chairman  of  tbe  Philippine  conunit- 
sioD  said;  "We  found  tbe  Filipinos  a  sober  race,  and  todaj  Ameri' 
can  civilization,  represented  mostly  by  the  American  saloons,  gamblisf 
dens  and  their  accompanying  evils,  is  rapidly  sinliiiig  the  native  race 
lower  and  lower  in  vice  and  crime;  while  American  soldiers  who  went  oat 
noble,  honorable  boys,  have  gone  craty  through  drink  and  are  broogbt 
home  in  handcuffs  and  legcuffs." 

We  have  long  boasted  that  "trade  follows  our  flag."  This  is  eer 
tainly  true  of  the  liquor  trade;  the  first  building  it  often  floats  over  ii 
a  new  land  is  a  saloon.  When  the  American  rum  shopa  were  first 
opened  in  Manila,  an  American  flag  floated  over  the  building,  and  tlie 
bar  was  draped  in  our  flag,  saying  in  silent  language  to  the  natirM, 
"This  is  the  ideal  of  the  new  American  civilization. "  Wherever  tie 
American  missionary  has  gone  with  his  Bible,  the  American  liquor  dealer 
has  gone  with  his  Bottle.    Tea,  we  confess  it  with  shame. 

But  the  time  will  soon  come  when  tbe  Bible  will  follow  our  fli» 
Nine  whole  states  already  have  banished  the  saloon;  two-thirds  of  sO 
the  counties  in  tbe  United  States  have  banished  them.  Tea,  today  wt 
have  forty-four  millions  of  our  people  living  without  an  open  salooi, 
and  seventy  per  cent,  of  our  territory  free  from  the  curse  of  tbe  retail 
liquor  trade. 

But  the  United  States  Oovemment,  represented  by  the  federal  ls"> 
and  authorities  at  Washington,  is  supporting,  encouraging  and  defend- 
ing the  liquor  traffic,  in  all  its  slaughter  of  men,  morals  and  money. 

You  as1<,  how  does  our  federal  government  foster  and  sanction  tbe 
liquor  trat&cf    First,  by  collecting  an  internal  revenue  tax  of  twestj- 
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five  dollars  a  jeai  from  ereiy  dispenser  of  this  poison,  and  supporting 
tbo  government  bj  the  revenue  derived;  second,  bj  her  iDterstate  com- 
merce l&WB  wbich  permit  the  shipment  of  liqnor  into  territor?  where  its 
sale  is  forbidden.  The  internal  revenue  tax,  which  ought  to  be  called 
tbo  infernal  revenue  tax  on  alcoholic  liquor,  was  a  temporary  war  mcas' 
nre  adopted  bj  Coogresa,  during  the  Civil  War,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  rovenae  for  our  then  depleted  treasury.  Mr.  Lincoln,  then 
Pieoident,  objected  to  the  proposed  law,  and  said  be  would  refuse  to 
sign  tlie  bill,  but  upon  asanrancee  from  Congreas  that  it  was  only  a 
temporafT'  measure  and  would  be  repealed  aa  soon  as  the  war  was  over, 
he  signed  the  bill. 

It  gives  to  the  traffic  in  liquors  a  badge  of  respectability ;  it  gives 
it  government  sanction  and  support;  it  makes  the  government  a  partner 
with  every  saloonkeeper  in  the  land;  it  forces  70U  and  me  to  share  in 
tbe  profits  of  this  death-dealing  trade. 

Last  year  onr  government  authorized  210,319  persons  to  dispense  this 
poisonous  beverage;  technically  this  federal  tax  receipt  does  not  author- 
ize its  holder  to  sell  liquor,  but  it  gives  an  equitable  permission.  Every 
man  who  receives  an  iiiternal  revenue  receipt  for  twenty-five  dollars, 
first  takes  an  oath  that  he  intends  to  sell  liquor,  and  be  believes  when 
he  pays  Ma  money  that  be  obtains  that  privilege.  This  tax  receipt  is  a 
pledge  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  any  contest  that 
nuy  arise  between  tbe  liquor  man  and  tbe  local  authorities.  In  prohibi- 
tion territory  tbe  government  is  thus  encouraging  law  breaJcing. 

The  people  of  the  sovereign  state  of  Kansas  have  said  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  that  tbe  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
shall  not  be  permitted  within  her  territory.  But  the  United  States  Oov- 
enunent  in  one  year  sold  internal  revenue  tax  receipts  to  3,217  men,  who 
paid  twenty-five  dollars  each,  and  each  took  oath  that  he  intended  to 
engage  in  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  Kansas  and  thus  break  its 
laws.  For  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  paid  to  Uncle  Sam  he  encour- 
aged tbew  men  to  violate  tbe  prohibition  laws  of  Kansas. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  baa  said:  "The  granting  of  a 
license  by  the  federal  government  to  sell  Intoxicants  is  a  direct  usurpa- 
tion of  the  police  power  reserved  to  the  states."  That  the  federal 
government  haa  a  right  to  collect  a  tax  from  a  trade  that  tbe  state  baa 
prohibited  is  an  absurdity. 

Illegal  liquor  sellers  are  violating  state  and  local  laws  in  all  the  pro- 
hibition states  and  counties.  They  are  eetablisbing  blind  pigs,  and  the 
nation  cannot  help  the  state  to  punish  them,  for  these  law  violators 
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b&ve  paid  the  national  goTeraineDt  tirenty-five  dollars  for  the  privilcpi 
of  Tjolating  the  local  law. 

Another  waj  the  federal  goTemment  is  nullifTing  itate  Ian  is  b;  Uk 
the  operation  of  the  iaterstate  eommerce  la^rs.  All  common  carriers,  lij 
federal  law,  are  permitted  to  carrj  liquor  from  a  license  8tat«  into  • 
prohibition  state. 

For  example,  the  conatitntion  of  Oklahoma  forbids  the  mannfactiire  or 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  bj  any  citizen  of  that  state,  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  state.  But  tlie  brewers  and  diatillers  of  Ohio  can  sell  liquor 
in  Oklahoma,  something  that  the  citizena  of  Oklahoma  are  forbidden  to 
do.  A  man  in  Oklahoma  wants  to  sell  liquor  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
his  state.  The  federal  government  perEnits  him  to  send  an  order  for 
liqaor  to  an;  state  that  makes  and  sella  it,  and  the  interstate  commerce 
laws  of  the  United  States  Government  permit  the  railroads,  steamboat 
companies  or  express  companies  to  carry  that  liquor  to  Oklahoma,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  man  who  proposes  to  sell  it  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
bis  state.  This  outrageous  fact  is  nullifying  state  prohibitory  laws  in 
all  the  prohibition  states  of  the  Union. 

Fiftv  years  ago  this  nation  went  to  war  with  certain  of  her  states 
beeanse  she  said  those  states  were  nnlUfjing  federal  laws,  but  today  in 
at  IbbbI  nine  states  the  federal  govemmeot  is  in  the  bnsinesa  of  nullify- 
ing state  lairs  against  the  sale  of  liquor. 

Why  will  not  our  federal  governmeut  that  passes  pure  food  laws  to 
protect  human  health,  that  spends  thousands  of  dollars  to  stamp  out 
physical  plagues,  and  that  even  legislates  to  protect  our  cattle  and  our 
crops,  do  something  to  stop  a  greater  slaughter  of  human  life  by  alcohol 
than  eier  resulted  from  pestilence  or  plaguel  There  is  bnt  one  ansHcr. 
It  is  because  she  is  making  money  out  of  the  slaughter. 

America  is  selling  the  moral  character  and  sacrificing  the  physical 
life  of  her  people  for  gold.  If  the  saloons  of  America  did  not  pay  a 
license  fee  we  would  close  them;  hence  they  stay  because  they  pay.  It 
is  blood  money.  It  is  tainf«d  money.  It  is  unholy  money.  Hence  we 
will  not  pnt  it  into  our  civil  treasuries. 

The  childhood  of  America  is  imperiled;  the  young  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  America  are  imperiled.  The  virtue  and  honor  of  America 
are  imperiled  by  a  great,  foreign  foe  that  is  strongly  entrenched  and 
that  would  debauch  and  slaughter  them. 

Who  wiU  protect  them?  Who  will  come  to  their  defensef  Who 
should  guard  them  from  the  giant  that  would  destroy  themf  Our  gav- 
emment  must  defend  them;  our  laws  must  protect  them;  our  flag  mu: 
be  their  shield. 
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OoT  flag  today  waves  over  the  breweries,  diBtilleriea,  wineries  and 
Bsloona  of  America.  We  must  pull  it  down;  and  with  the  strong  aim 
of  American  manhood  we  must  hoist  it  above  the  borne,  the  sehoolhouse, 
the  church  and  the  state;  we  must  wrap  it  around  the  boys  and  girts 
of  the  nation,  as  their  defender  and  shield,  making  Old  Qlorj  as  our 
fathers  intended  it  should  be,  the  emblem  of  virtue  and  not  of  vice. 
Then  with  patriotic  devotion  ne  shall  wave  this  stainlese  Sag  over  a 
land  without  a  drunkard  and  without  a  saloon,  and  wave  it  at  last  at 
the  gates  of  gold,  in  commeraoration  of  the  triumph  of  Cbiiat  over 
man's  greatest  foe. 

oub  attitdde  to  the  temperance  zefobu 
Bev.  H.  C.  Miad,  D.  D.,  Niw  Took. 
In  a  large  town  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  for  a  number  of  years 
OB  the  third  Sabbath  afternoon  in  March  they  held  a  union  gathering 
of  the  Sabbath  schools  of  that  town  for  an  annual  temperance  rally, 
and  it  was  my  privilege  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  be  the  speaker  of 
that  gathering.  When  I  went  there  some  years  ago  the  meeting  was 
held  in  an  old  Presbyterian  church,  an  immense  building  which  had 
stood  there  for  more  tlian  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  when  I  got 
en  the  platform  I  looked  out  upon  a  wonderful  sight.  On  the  ground 
floor  were  gathered  1,700  young  people  with  their  teachers,  while  the 
galleries  were  crowded  with  adults,  and  among  those  young  people  there 
were  hundreds  of  boys,  and  I  was  right  in  my  element,  for  I  am  nothing 
but  a  boy  yet  myself,  and  I  began  my  address  by  asking  this  question: 
"Boys,  can  any  of  yon  tell  me  what  a  boy  is  good  fort"  Bight  away 
one  little  fellow  cried  out,  "I  knoir,  doctor;  a  boy  is  good  to  make 
a  man  out  of."  "Can  any  of  you  tell  me  what  a  man  ist"  "A  boy 
growed  up."  "All  of  you  boys  who  are  glad  you  are  boys,  put  up 
your  hands  I"  and  right  away  every  fellow's  hand  went  up.  I  said, 
' '  Every  one  of  you  boys  who  wishes  you  were  a  girl,  put  up  your  hand. ' ' 
Not  a  hand  went  up;  they  dropped  them  lower.  "Well,  if  yon  were 
not  a  boy,  what  would  you  like  to  bef"  "Aoother  boy,  mister,  if  you 
please."  "Every  one  of  you  Who  would  like  to  be  a  man,  put  np  your 
band."  Every  boy's  hand  went  up.  There  were  hundreds  of  boys 
there,  and  every  one  of  them  glad  that  be  wea  a  boy;  not  one  would  be 
a  girl,  and  every  one  would  be  a  man.  "Can  you  boys  and  girls  see 
a  man  anywhere  in  your  sight  this  afternoon?"  "Tee,  sir."  "Look 
around  and  wherever  you  see  a  man  just  point  your  finger  at  him  right 
away! ' '  and  at  once  there  were  1,700  fingers  pointed  at  me,  and  if  yon 
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want  to  haTe  a  pwnliar  Maaatioii  you  stand  up  and  hava  1,700  fiigers 
pointed  at  f od  ;  it  looked  like  the  bayonets  of  a  Tegimeut  and  as  tbon^ 
the  whole  thing  might  go  off  at  the  least  proroeation.  I  said,  "Am  1 
a  mant"  Tbej  said,  "Yes,  sir."  "How  do  foo  knowt"  And  one 
rascal  in  the  front  eried  oat,  "Beeaose  you  are  hald'headed. "  "Oh,"  I 
said,  "mj  boy,  ;oa  have  given  me  awa}*;  nobody  would  have  known  it 
if  you  had  not  spoken  of  it."  A  seeond  boy  said,  "Whiskers,"  and 
the  third,  "Too  w«ar  a  frock  coat."  I  said,  "Can  you  all  see  mef" 
They  said,  "Tes,  air."  "Suppose  I  should  say  there  is  not  one  of 
you  boys  or  girls  here  this  afternoon  who  can  see  me,  what  theni"  One 
fellow  said,  "That  would  be  a  lie."  "That  boy  knows  how  to  use 
plain  English;  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  say,  there  is  not  one  here  of 
you  here  this  aftenioon  who  can  see  me;  yoa  can  see  the  house  in  which 
I  live,  but  not  the  man  within  it;  I  want  yon  to  look  at  this  wonderful 
house.  Up  here  in  the  dome  is  the  stadio,  here  is  where  the  nan 
thinks  and  plans  and  gives  orders.  Here  are  the  windows  with  the 
window-blinds  to  pull  down,  and  here  is  the  ventilator,  and  here  is  ■ 
'  door.  Down  here  in  the  house  is  the  kitchen  and  in  the  kitchen  is  a 
cook,  and  no  boose  is  complete  that  has  not  a  good  kitchen  and  a  good 
cook,  and  here  are  two  servants.  Suppose  oite  day  these  two  serviuta 
should  say,  'Look  here,  for  years  and  years  we  have  been  waiting  on 
the  cook  and  brought  her  bread  and  meat  and  vegetables  and  she  has 
never  done  anything  for  us;  we  will  let  her  get  her  food  to  eook  as  best 
she  can.'  So  they  go  off  and  after  a  while  one  of  them  says,  'My 
strength  is  all  gone,'  and  the  other  says,  'So  is  mine;  I  wonder  what 
is  the  matter.'  And  while  they  are  discussing  the  matter  the  eook 
down  in  the  kitchen  is  langhing,  and  they  say,  'What  are  yon  laughing 
att'  and  the  answer  is,  'Langbing  at  you  for  being  fools  because  yon 
thoQgbt  you  would  get  along  witbont  me  and  you  can't  get  along  with- 
out me  any  better  than.  I  can  get  along  without  yon;  you  give  me  no 
food  to  cook  and  I  give  yon  no  strength;  if  yon  want  strength  I  most 
have  food.'  They  look  at  each  other  and  say,  *I  wonder  if  eook  ii 
telling  the  tmth  I  Let  us  give  her  some  food  and  see  whether  she  gives 
us  back  onr  strength.'  They  agree,  and  presently  the  door  opens  and 
the;  cry  out,  'Look  out,  cookl '  and  down  comes  a  loaf  of  bread;  the 
door  opens  again  and  down  comes  a  pound  of  beefsteak ;  the  door  opem 
again  and  down  comee  a  lot  of  vegetables,  and  right  away  the  eook 
goes  to  work;  and  yon  listen  and  yon  bear  a  little  pomp  going,  pomp 
ing  the  blood  because  the  life  is  in  the  blood,  and  every  beat  seems  to 
•ay,  'lifet  lifel  lifel'  And  night  time  comes  and  the  man  is  tiicd 
and  goes  to  sleep  and  the  pulse  goes  down  and  everything  in  the  bosN 
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is  quiet,  and  the  be&t  of  the  pnmp  Beema  to  say,  'Rcatl  reatl  rest!' 
Uoming  eomea  and  the  man  wakes  ap  and  tbe  pump  starts  up  B;;aiii. 
And  tbe  tiro  servants  discover  that  the  cook  has  brought  back  their 
strength,  and  after  a  good  day's  work  they  saj,  'The  cook  has  done 
magniflcentlj.  now  let  us  stop  in  the  saloon  and  treat  her,'  and  into 
tbe  saloon  tbey  go  and  presently  the  door  opens  and  down  goes  some 
liqnid,  and  the  cooB  cries  out,  'What  are  you  doing.'  'Treating 
yon.'  'Yea,  treating  me  mean;  what  is  that  stuff  you  are  ponring 
down  t '  '  Whiskey,  brandy,  gin,  beer,  ale  and  wine, '  and  the 
eook  Bf^B,  'I  dont  care  what  names  you  give  it;  do  you  know 
what  is  in  that  stuff  you  are  pouring  downt'  'No,  what  is  in  itf 
'The  deadliest  poison,  except  one,  known  to  science,  alcohol,  and  when 
alcohol  comes .  here  I  can  do  nothing  with  it,  I  cannot  make  it  into 
brain  cells  or  into  nerve  tissue,  and  while  it  remains  here  I  cannot  do 
cooking  becaosa  I  stand  still,  and  if  it  stays  very  long  it  begins  to 
bnm  holes  in  the  kitchen  floor. '  Bight  away  the  cook  says,  '  Get  out  I ' 
and  if  yoD  stand  near  tbe  door  and  sniell  the  breath  driven  out  of  the 
kitchen,  yoQ  will  bear  the  old  pump  saying,  'Get  outt  get  out!  get 
ontt'  That  is  why  the  Word  of  Ood  says  that  a  drunkard  will  not 
live  out  half  his  days." 

I  said,  "Boys,  did  you  ever  see  a  drunken  maot"  "Yes,  sir," 
"Whereabouts  was  he  dninkt"  "In  his  hind  Jegs."  "What  makes 
yon  saf  he  was  diunk  sof"  "Becautw  his  legs  went  up  and  down, 
and  when  be  got  down  be  could  not  get  up."  "No,  that  was  not 
where  the  man  was  drunk,"  and  I  went  on  to  tell  them  of  a  body  I 
had  Been  dissected,  and  that  the  brain  of  a  healthy  person  looks  like 
creamy  white  and  the  brain  of  this  person  was  shriveled  up,  and  I  said, 
"Doctor,  what  is  tbe  mattert"  and  be  said,  "Cooked;  tbe  brain  of 
a  person  is  mostly  of  water  and  alcohol  sucks  the  water  out  of  tbe 
brain  and  shrivels  it  up."  So  I  told  the  boys  that  when  a  man  is 
drunk  he  is  dmnk  ap  in  his  brain  and  that  makes  his  legs  go  one  way 
and  hia  arms  another." 

Fellow  workers,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able  to  place  your  hand 
vpon  your  heart  and  say,  "By  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Ood  I  am  a 
man  and  am  able  to  touch  others  and  make  their  lives  better."  It  is 
a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able  to  sit  in  a  Sunday  school  class  and  so 
touch  that  boy  that  be  will  be  a  king  tomorrow  and  so  touch  that  girl 
that  she  will  be  a  queen  tomorrow.  And  when  we  go  to  the  ballot  box 
it  is  a  magnificent  thing  for  us  to  smite  this  awful  wrong  that  will 
smite  onr  boys  and  wreck  our  homes. 

I  was  speaking  in  a  town  in  New  York  one  afternoon  in  August  seven 
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yean  ago  under  a  great  tent.  I  stood  on  a  low  platform  and  btA 
of  it  stood  half  a  doien  emilmg  bo^a.  I  said  in  my  address,  "Do  jon 
know  what  we  are  fighting  forf  If  yon  da  not  I  will  abow  yon,"  uid 
before  tbey  knew  it  I  had  mj  bands  under  the  ai-nipita  at  one  of  those 
boys  and  I  lifted  him  op  and  beld  him  up  there  before  the  whole  erowi 
I  said,  "Look  at  him;  itere  is  the  stake,  you  man  are  the  players,  yon 
are  to  say  whether  this  child  shall  be  sober  or  drunk,  saved  or  tost,  ■ 
citBon  of  heaven  or  helL"  At  last  I  tamed  that  boy  around  so  I 
Anld  look  into  his  face  for  tbe  first  time  myself,  and  I  was  Burpriaed 
to  find  that  I  had  picked  ap  one  of  the  handaoraest  boys  I  had  CTei 
laid  my  eyes  apon.  I  aai^,  "My,  what  a  handsome  boy  I  have  bertl 
I  wonder  whose  boy  be  isl  I  wish  he  were  minel  la  tbe  fattier  of  this 
boy  anywhere  in  this  audience  f  If  be  is,  I  will  give  him  one  tbotmud 
dollars  for  this  boy  just  as  he  is;  if  yon  wiU  take  it,  step  npl" 
Nobody  spoke.  "Yon  won't  take  a  thousand  for  himl  Bless  yonr 
heartt  I  don't  blame  yon;  if  this  boy  were  mine,  all  the  mouer  in 
God's  universe  conld  not  bay  bim;  if  he  were  mine  how  I  would  loTt 
faim!  I  would  make  him  my  friend,  1  wonld  bind  him  to  me,  I  wculd 
take  him  to  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  tell  him  tbe  story  of  bow  Cbrist 
died  to  redeem  him,  and  I  would  love  him  into  heaven.  Bat  he  is  not 
my  boy;  I  do  not  know  whose  boy  he  is.  But  the  drink  is  after  him 
and  if  it  gets  a  ehonee  it  will  smite  him  and  the  brightness  will  ga 
out  of  his  cheek,  and  when  it  has  him  wrecked  and  ragged  it  will  cast 
him  a  festering  carcass  into  his  mother's  doaryard;  I  do  not  know 
whose  boy  he  is,  but  if  he  were  a  rninseUeT  's  boy  his  father  would  say, 
'You  can't  have  my  boy  for  any  such  purpose  as  that,'  "  and  when  I 
put  that  boy  down,  all  over  that  great  tent  they  were  weeping ;  I  never  m 
BO  many  tears  in  my  life;  and  after  the  meeting  eloeed  a  gentlemu 
came  up  and  he  said,  "Do  you  know  whose  boy  that  wasf  "  "No,  sii; 
jnst  by  chance  I  picked  him  up."  He  said,  "Don't  you  call  that 
chance,  don't  you  dare  to  call  it  chance;  that  was  providence;  that  boy 
is  the  only  child  of  the  meanest  ramseUer  we  have  in  JanesriUe,  ani 
when  yon  picked  him  up  I  beard  him  say,  'My  God,  be  has  my  boy,' 
and  when  you  described  what  drink  would  do  to  him,  there  eante  * 
look  of  pain  into  his  face  and  I  Haw  the  teaia  roll  down  his  cheeks  sad 
I  saw  him  wring  hia  hands  and  heard  him  mutter,  'Uy  God,  thst  is 
BO,  God  knows  that  I  do  not  want  my  boy  to  touch  the  drink  and 
become  a  drunkard.'  "  I  think  it  was  three  months  after,  while  travel- 
iog  on  the  Central  railroad  in  New  York,  a  gentlonan  came  to  me  and 
said,  "Do  you  remember  that  boy  at  JanesvilleT"  1  said,  "I  AtH 
never  forget  him. ' '    Said  he, ' '  The  very  next  morning  when  the  biwnM 
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men  were  going  dom  that  strMt  they  saw  that  mmHelleT  Tolling  out 
caeks  of  liquor  and  he  never  eaid  a  word  to  Bnjbody,  and  he  brought 
out  all  the  paraphamalia,  he  knocked  the  bungs  out  of  the  barrela  and 
took  the  corke  ont  of  the  bottlee  and  the  atoppers  out  of  the  decanteni 
and  let  the  liquor  run  awaj  into  the  ground,  and  two  daTH  afterwords 
he  loaded  up  his  household  goods  and  moved  out  on  a  farm  in  the 
conntrj  and  gave  ap  his  busineas."  Whyt  Becauae  he  did  not  wont 
his  t>07  ruined. 

Brother,  bow  many  boys  have  you  in  yoor  Sunday  school  to  give  over 
to  the  Boioonf  The  saloon  and  the  Sunday  school  cannot  go  into  tbe 
bufliness  of  ealvation  together.  The  Bible  and  the  bar  cannot  go  into 
partnership  in  redeeming  this  world.  And  what  we  need  ia  great  royal 
true  men  to  warn  the  boye  and  girls  against  this  awful  evil  that  ia 
after  them. 


A  HEW  PATRIOTISM 

Bev.  p.  a.  Bases,  D.  D.,  Westebvilix,  Obio. 

The  world  baa  little  hope  and  lem  regard  for  the  patriotism  of  tlie 
man  who  will  go  around  the  globe  to  fight  a  foreign  foe,  but  who  will 
not  go  round  the  comer  to  attend  the  caucus  or  primary  of  his  own 
party  to  prevent  the  triumphs  of  a  worse  domeetic  foe.  It  would  be 
good  if  eome  of  our  modern  young  mollycoddle  American^  could  be 
induced  to  take  and  keep  the  Ephebic  oath  taken  by  the  young  Athenians 
when  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Though  administered 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  it  reads  as  if  it  were  written  to  be 
administered  today;  "We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  tbis,  our  city, 
by  any  act  of  dishonesty,  or  cowardice,  nor  ever  desert  our  suSering 
eomrodee  in  the  ranks.  We  will  fight  for  the  ideal  and  sacred  things 
of  the  ci^.  We  will  revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws  and  do  our  best  to 
excite  a  like  respect  and  reverence  in  those  above  us  who  are  prone  to 
annul  and  set  them  at  naught.  We  will  strive  unceasingly  to  quicken 
the  public  sense  of  civic  duty,  and  thus  in  all  these  ways  we  will  transmit 
this  city  not  only  not  less  but  greater,  better  and  more  beautiful  than  it 
was  transmitted  to  us." 
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Leat  I  be  eluded  for  giving  praise  overmuch,  let- me  sa^,  the  Sabbtth- 
Bchool  is  Dot  tbo  greatest  organization  iin  tbe  world — that  honor  belonft 
to  the  Church ;  nor  has  it  been  the  greatcat  factor  in  temperance  tefomi 
— that  distinction  belongs  to  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and  the  greateat  factor  in  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperanee  Union 
was  the  forcing  of  systematic  instruction  on  the  question  of  alcohcd 
and  narcotics  into  the  pnblic  schools  in  spite  of  the  bnms  and  brewoies 
in  every  commonwealth,  save  one,  in  this  Bepnblie.  The  SDndaj-sduol 
has  done  much  to  advance  this  great  cause  of  temperanee  reform,  but 
it  is  only  upon  the  front  doorstep  of  opportunity. 

One  of  the  present  chief  needs  of  temperance  reform  is  a  great  nation- 
wide pledge-signing  movement  that  will  give  us  a  better  basis  of  penonal 
temperance  on  which  to  build  further  temperance  legislation.  In  some 
states,  legislation  is  in  advance  of  the  personal  babite  of  the  people. 
We  have  succeeded  in  making  liquor  selling  disreputable.  We  must  yet 
succeed  in.  making  liquor  drinking  disreputable.  Dr.  Howard  H.  Bnasell, 
founder  of  the  Auti-Saloon  League,  never  uttered  a  truer  statement  than 
he  did  the  other  da;  while  speaking  to  the  Ohio  State  Sunday-school 
Convention,  when  he  said;  "An  ounce  of  Sunday-school  prevention  is 
worth  more  than  tons  of  Eeelej  cure." 

Abraham  Lincoln  took  the  verbal  pledge  from  his  mother 's  lips  before 
he  was  eight  jears  of  age,  and  kept  it.  Back  in  the  30b,  a  young  man, 
tall  and  gaunt  and  sad-faced  might  have  been  seen  astride  a  horse,  his 
feet  almost  dragging  on  the  ground,  riding  out  of  Springfield,  lUiaois. 
He  was  a  young  lawyer.  The  comments  of  bis  associates  were  not 
encouraging.  ""A  pity,"  they  said.  "He  might  have  a  future  if  be 
would  quit  tbat  fanatical  temperance  business."  But  be  rode  on  oat  to 
the  South  Fork  School  House  and  there  gathered  about  tbe  trunks  of 
fallen  trees  was  a  company  of  farmers  and  their  families,  to  whom  be 
spoke  on  the  value  of  total  abstinence,  and  then  administered  to  them 
a  pledge  which  he  bad  written  and  signed  himself.  How  Lincolnian  it 
sounds:  "Whereas,  tbe  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  is 
productive  of  pauperism,  degradation  and  crime;  and  believing  it  b  our 
duty  to  discourage  tbat  nbicb  produces  more  evil  tban  good,  we  there- 
fore pledge  ourselves  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is 
a  beverage." 

What  of  this  young  man's  future  nowt  He  rode  on  into  Congress. 
B^  rode  into  the  Presidency  o£  the  United  States.  He  rode  u  com- 
mander-in-chief through  the  greatest  civil  war  known  to  hnman  history. 
He  rode  into  the  hearts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.    A  great  orator  kM 
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Bkid;  "He  lifted  db  through  ten  eentnrin  of  civilieatioo  io  one  four' 
jeor'B  term." 

If  we  were  to  sak  what  were  the  greatest  sod  most  far-reaching  bcU 
of  thy  man's  life  the  answer  would  probnblj  be  hie  speech  at  Oettys- 
burg,  or  the  writing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Bot  these  ei'enta 
came  after  Bull  Bun,  after  ChancelorsTiUe,  after  the  slaughter  at  Antie- 
tam,  when  the  nation  staggered  and  the  Union  armj  seemed  beaten  at 
everj  torn;  and  when  the  gloom  of  night  had  wttled  over  the  great 
North;  and  when  nken  in  bigh  places  were  denouncing  the  President, 
and  some  of  the  great  northern  newspapers  were  writing  him  down  woiM 
than  a  failure;  and  when  the  confidence  of  the  North  was  strained  well 
nigh  to  the  breaking  point.  There  was  no  Qettjsburg,  no  speech  and  no 
Emancipation  Proclamation  to  inqtire  confidence  and  hope.  Years  before, 
when  a  clerk  in  a  countrj  store,  he  had  walked  seven  milea  to  return 
■ix  cents  due  an  old  woman,  the  result  of  a  mistake  in  making  change, 
and  the  conntrj  knew  it,  and  again,  when  the  poatofBue  at  New  Salem, 
of  which  he  was  the  keeper,  had  been  closed,  and  an  ofScer  of  the  govern- 
ment came  to  demand  of  him  417.34,  which  the  government  had  a  right 
to  assume  had  been  stolen,  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  bia  trunk,  opened  it 
and  fished  out  a  cotton  poke  from  a  remote  comer,  and  pouring  the  coin 
upon  the  table,  said:  "Here  is  your  $17.34,  Mr.  Officer,  I  never  spend 
anybody's  money  but  mj  own."  In  the  midst  of  the  darkness  and 
gloom  of  those  unfortunate  days  the  common  people  who  had  read  these 
incidents  again  and  again,  said:  "We  don't  know  why  our  armies  are 
beaten ;  we  don 't  know  whj  our  great  men  ore  criticising  tbe  Preaident, 
but  we  do  know  that  Old  Abe  is  honest." 

It  is  possible  to  see  oTer  a  very  large  field  throu^  a  very  small  craek 
in  tbe  fence,  and  these  incidents  in  the  early  manhood  of  the  life  of 
Lincoln  were  the  small  cracks  that  permitted  them  to  rightly  measure 
the  great  life. 

It  wiU  not  be  denied  that  too  long  the  burden  of  the  church  reeted 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  womanhood  of  tbe  church.  Men's  clubs  and 
brotherhoods  are  an  effort  to  bring  the  manhood  of  the  church  up  to  the 
side  of  the  womanhood  in  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
chareb.  For  a  long  time  the  women  represented  in  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Church  the  only  department  that  bad  developed  a  systematic 
brand  of  missionary  giving.  The  balance  of  the  Church  depended  upon 
the  special  appeals  from  the  pulpit  to  move  them  to  a  spirit  of  liberality. 
The  present  Men's  Missionary  movement  that  is  sweeping  over  the 
country   is   an  effort  to  bring  the   manhood   of  the   Chorch  np  to  the 
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ttandard  of  the  womanhood  of  the  Church  in  BystemKtie  miMionarj  giv- 
ing. For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Woman's  Christian  Ten- 
peranw  Union  practically  stood  alone  in  the  Bjatematic  agitation  of  the 
liquor  cause.  Most  of  the  Cbarch  had  gone  into  a  sort  of  inoeuova 
desoetnde  on  this  issue,  and  some  of  the  Church  la  still  there,  bat  sern- 
t«eii  years  ago  the  Anti-Saloon  League  came  into  exiBtoaec^  inUr 
denominatioDal  and  omni-partisan,  in  an  effort  to  organixe  and  bring 
the  manhood  of  the  coontry  np  to  the  side  of  the  womanhood  of  tks 
country  in  a  well-developed  warfare  against  the  home-wrecking  liqnn 

Now,  I  can  appreciate  that  when  this  big-footed,  awkward-handed, 
one-gallosed  youth  cane  blnndering  into  a  well-ordered  household,  upset- 
ting the  furniture  and  scattering  the  bric-a-brac,  it  was  not  just  wlut 
they  bad  hoped  it  might  be.  Bome  even  doubted  if  it  were  a  legitimate 
member  of  the  household  at  all  It  was  even  called  upon  to  prove  its 
parentage  in  some  quarters.  They  had  prayed  long  and  earnestly  that 
God  would  wake  the  manhood  of  the  country  and  send  them  to  the  rescue. 

It  was  a  great  shock  to  our  sensitive  nerves,  when,  after  prdonged 
prayer  and  much  scolding,  God  answered  through  a  mentally  onbtlaneed 
old  woman  yonder  in  Kansas.  To  her  dying  day  she  poured  anathcniu 
upon  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  on  its  methods,  but  we  have  tneij 
forgiven  her  for  all  that ;  for  with  a  fifty-cent  hatchet  she  smashed  her 
way  into  the  conscience  of  a  great  commonweattb  and  compelled  tlie 
nation  to  look  at  the  inherent  lawlesanesa  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

This  big-footed  Anti-Saloon  League  youth  came  upon  the  scene  aa  tlia 
remilt  of  prayer,  but  not  exactly  according  to  the  formula  of  the  preyer, 
but  it  is  here,  a  little  awkward  at  times,  bnt  tremendously  in  eamot 
It  is  too  full  of  the  health  of  youth  to  be  ill-natured.  It  is  not  hunting 
opportunities  to  quarrel,  bnt  opportunities  to  pound  the  liquor  traffic 
It  thrives  either  by  pounding  or  being  pounded.  The  one  gives  it  motil 
tnuacle,  the  other  givee  it  moral  cbaracter. 

Talmadge  once  said:  "An  old  villain  ia  hard  to  reform."  Is  it  not 
time  we  go  out  of  the  old  villain  business  by  teaching  the  children  at 
the  Bepublic  to  stay  puti 

I  commend  to  you  the  Lincoln  pledge,  with  its  patriotic  setting  u 
especially  fitting  j  and  pecnliarly  so  in  the  Sooth  country,  where  the 
great  namee  of  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Gordon  and  Grady  and 
Galloway  can  be  added,  bnt  I  commend  to  you  every  pledge  of  ever; 
church  and  every  temperance  society  with  or  without  a  time  limit,  tto 
same  to  be  taken  early  and  often.    Physicians  tell  us  that  smallpoi  u 
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K  diseaM  is  mnning  out  aa  a  result  of  peraiBtent  vsccination.  Isn't  it 
about  time  to  begin  in  dead  eameat  &  oation-wide  Taednation  oguioBt 
Tillainyf 
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Pusonal  Fiiilt7. 
Without  any  noise  or  apeeial  announcement,  200  earnest  men  and 
women  gathered  in  a  San  Francisco  conference,  for  a  plain  and  fiuk 
discuseioD  of  a  topic  which  had  made  its  waj  for  the  flrat  time  inle  an 
International  Sunday-school  Convention  program.  This  matter  has  been 
sbnimed  all  too  long  by  the  home,  the  school,  the  press  and  the  chareL 
The  recent  and  wonderful  awakening  on  the  puritj  question  is  prophetic 
of  a  better  daj,  and  Qod  has  thrust  the  Sundaj-achool  into  this  work  Bl 
the  psychological  moment.  Thin  quiet  and  unheralded  confereniw  led  le 
action  which  no  one  maj  estimate. 

Historr. 
Ur.  E.  K.  Warren  introduced  the  subjeet  by  telling  how  fife  jBan 
ago  he  listened  to  a  lecture  which  revealed  sneh  startling  conditioni, 
that  he  secured  the  lecturer  for  the  State  SundBy-achool  Conventioii, 
where  500  men  were  profoundly  impressed  with  these  revelations.  Tlw 
reeult  was  the  conviction  of  the  absolute  Decessity  of  a  general  ednn* 
tion  on  sex  matters.  To  aid  in  a  propor  enlightenment,  Michigan  or 
ganized  the  first  Sunday-school  Purity  Department.  During  the  fonr 
years  timid  workers  have  been  encouraged,  teachers  have  been  led  ts 
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t«Beb,  putora  to  preach,  lecture*  h&ve  been  given,  literature  dietribated, 
and  much  permnal  work  done.  Michigan  believes  that  Ood  led  in  Uiie 
new  departure,  that  He  is  bleosiiig  tbwe  efforts,  and  that  such  efForta 
shoold  be  pat  forth  in  every  State. 

Tba  Heed. 
Ifr.  E.  E.  Uohr,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  parity  work,  was 
then  introduced  and  took  charge  of  the  conference.  To  show  the  need 
of  ench  work  the  etatemente  weie  made,  that  in  pnritj  we  have  the  re- 
form of  reforms;  that  there  ia  nothing  which  eotaila  so  much  misery  on 
the  human  race  as  the  sin  of  impurity,  and  there  is  no  happineee  eo  great 
aa  the  happineaa  of  a  pure  heart  in  a  clean  body;  that  the  teaching  of 
the  street  and  the  play^ond  ie  nniversal,  uncontrollable,  incorrect  and 
degrading,  and  this  teaching  must  be  anticipated  and  neutralized  by 
right  teaching;  also  that  the  home,  "which  is  Qod's  first  and  holiegt 
Bcbool,"  is  not  ready  and  not  willing  to  give  the  needed  instruction,  and 
HO  the  Sunday-school  must  help  in  the  work. 

A  Large  Place. 
The  following  reasons  were  given  indicating  the  place  and  the  pika 
of  such  Sunday-school  endeavor: 

1.  As  purity  is  largely  and  essentially  a  moral  question,  the  Sunday- 
school  injecting  lata  it  the  tremendous  moral  force  of  cliildhood  and  of 
religions  edncatlon,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  fight  for  a  white  life. 

2.  As  the  test  book  of  the  Sunday-school  placee  a  strong  emphaaie 
on  parity,  the  Bible  teacher  must  "stand  up,  speak  out,  and  bravely,  in 
God's  name." 

3.  Next  to  the  home  the  Sunday-school  eomee  nearest  to  our  com- 
munity life  with  a  close,  ^mpatbethic,  heart  touch,  and  therefore  occu- 
pies a  strategic  place  in  this  teaching. 

4.  In  every  conflict  between  the  dark  and  the  light,  between  the 
wrong  and  the  right,  that  side  wins  the  victory,  which  wins  the  children. 
Childhood  is  the  key  to  our  problems  and  the  Sunday-school  has  its  hand 
on  that  key. 

5.  It  is  true  now  that  "my  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowl- 
edge" but  knowledge  in  itoelf  will  not  save.  The  positive  evil  must  be 
driven  out  by  the  positive  good.  The  church  has  this  winning  message: 
The  Evangel  of  a  Savior  will  free  the  slave  of  vice.  "And  we  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

6.  Of  necessity,  our  Sunday-school  Purity  Work  most  be  educational 
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and  preventive,  ratbei  than  legislative  and  reformative.     Oat  of  thii 
education  and  agitation,  as  always,  irill  grow  all  DeceBsar7  action. 

A  Beaoeat. 
The  Cooference  gave  ezpreeeion  to  ita  coDcluaiona  bj  giving  anani- 
moDB  endoteement  to  the  following  requeat:  "In  view  of  the  demand 
for  guidance  in  teaching  peraooal  parity,  and  realiiing  the  appalUng 
need  of  the  same,  and  in  the  Btcesa  of  the  Sanday-Bchool  for  the  work, 
we  earaeBtlj  requeet  the  Executive  Committee  to  tahe  such  action  on 
the  matter  as  shall  ultimate  in  a  Department  of  Personal  Purity." 

PBOBLEMS  OF  TBB  PBTSIOAL  AWASENINa 

E.  K.  MoHS,  Obahd  Bjipids,  Uich. 

The  eel  element  conetitutee  the  real  problem  of  the  edoleecent.  The 
gift  and  power  of  reproduction  makes  the  change  from  boyhood  into 
manhood,  and  from  girlhood  into  womanhood  possible,  and  all  achieve- 
ment is  based  upon  it.  To  control  and  direct  this  energy  ia  the  problenL 
A  part  of  the  problem  is  the  conserving  of  these  powers  for  the  j'eais  of 
matarity.  It  takes  time  to  get  humans  ready,  physically,  mentally,  and 
spiritually  to  render  humanity  the  best  service.  Passing  through  the 
initial  period  of  adolescence  does  not  justify  the  entering  apon  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  married  life.  Bezoal  excitement  during 
the  period  of  adolescence  means  undermining  of  nerves,  ruin  to  heaHh, 
and,  by  and  by,  ^ckly,  peevish  and  stupid  offspring.  These  years  of 
development  should  be  regarded  with  reverential  care  and  every  rale 
of  health  kept  as  a  sacred  obligation. 

Our  problem  of  adolescence  ia  instruction.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says: 
"There  ia  no  other  such  a  state  of  utter  plasticity,  such  hunger  for 
counsel  and  advice  as  comes  in  early  adolescence." 

Shall  the  boy  be  laughed  at  and  tantalized  because  of  voice,  and 
sprouting  mustache,  and  ankwarduese;  teased  and  scolded  and  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  not  a  very  desirable  adjunct  to  the  hooseholdt  Nstnre 
is  audergoing  a  revolatioD,  which  may  easily  lead  to  devolution.  lo- 
struetion,  if  it  is  to  avail,  most  be  patient,  friendly  and  sympsthebtic. 
Happy  the  boy  or  girl  with  wise,  loving  parents  to  lead  safely  thioc^ 
this  period  of  stress  and  strain  into  a  strong  and  pure  maturity.  How 
often  there  is  need  of  a  "big  brother  or  sister"  when  parents  are  eria- 
inally  ignorant  or  negligent. 

The  boy  needs  not  only  the  instruction  as  to  hia  own  life  but  that  of 
his  sister  as  well.  It  will  mean  care  and  protection  to  that  sister,  ind 
to  fatare  wife,  and  chivalrous  conduct  towards  all  womankind. 
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Judge  Ben.  B.  Linsef  eajra:  "I  am  conTiaced  that  tliU  whole  moral 
qneatiou  among  children,  instead  of  being  a  qaeetioii  to  be  avoided,  u 
it  haa  been  heretofore,  by  word  of  month  or  pen,  ia  hj  far  the  meet  im- 
portant problem  that  concerns  the  preservation  of  the  American  home, 
and  as  anch  can  no  longer  be  dodged  but  muat  be  squarely  met.  Be- 
side thia  qneation,  the  mere  matter  of  the  bo;  or  girl,  who  steals  or  mna 
away  ia  of  amall  moment.  If,  then,  the  nation  decay,  as  it  most  if  the 
home  is  undermined,  it  is  becanse  mothers  and  fathers  have  proved  falae; 
it  is  becanse  mothers  and  fathera  are  traitors  to  childhood's  aacred 
cause.  These  are  strong  words,  traly,  but  I  have  facts  from  actual  ex- 
perience upon  which  to  base  them. ' ' 

It  is  the  parents'  right,  and  privilege,  and  dalT'  to  impart  thia  knowl- 
edge, bnt  where  parents  are  unfit,  nntanght,  ignorant  or  nntbinhing, 
then  someone  else  must  see  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  cleaner,  healthier, 
parer  minded  and  clearer  headed  man  and  woman. 

Knowledge  in  itaelf  will  not  save.  It  ia  the  quality  of  sex  knowledge, 
its  purity  and  regard,  tliat  makes  for  worth  or  perU.  How  important 
at  thia  time  is  the  spiritual  vision  focnsed  upon  Jesus  Christ  and  inter- 
preted by  divinely  controlled  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  Bible  is 
needed  here  for  the  easential  foundation  principles  npon  which  we  can 
safely  build. 

A  anggeetion  or  two  may  not  be  out  of  order  as  to  the  instruction  in- 
dicated. As  everywhere,  "we  cannot  t«ach  what  we  do  not  know,  and 
we  cannot  lead  where  we  do  not  go."  Atmosphere  ia  a  large  factor 
alwaya.  Qoody-goody  talk  has  no  place  here.  Sentiment  plays  havoe 
with  the  emotions.  The  treatment  of  this  problem  ahonid  be  natural, 
straight  and  business-like.  It  is  a  law  of  oar  being  to  prove  things,  by 
all  means  let  us  lead  to  the  proving  of  the  positive.  Vices  are  virtues 
gone  astray.    To  overcome  a  vice  cultivate  its  opposite  virtue. 

Divested  of  mystery,  secrecy  and  prudery,  these  adolescents  must  be 
given  a  clear  understanding  of  the  changes  which  are  taking  place 
within.  Devoid  of  any  undeanliness  of  thought,  they  should  nnderatand 
themselvea  as  marvelous  pieces  of  machinery,  to  be  understood,  cared 
for  and  controlled — also  that  carelessness  here  works  far  more  dire  re- 
sults to  self  and  others  than  the  carelessneaa  of  the  engineer  with  his 
engine.  If  rightly  done,  these  great  and  sacred  truths  can  be  safely 
Bud  successfully  taught  anywhere. 
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BEPOBT     OF     THE     SEVENTH     INTEBKATIONAL     BUSDAY- 

8CHOOI.  LE880K  COHMITrEB-^AMEBiaAir  BBOTIOIT 

FOB  THE  THREE  TEAB8  ENSINa  JUNE  24,  1911 

I.    Elocf  on  and  Oiguilxatlon. 

The  Seventh  International  Sunday-school  Lesson  Committee — Amoi- 
can  Section — was  elected  at  the  Twelfth  International  Sundaj-schoDl 
Convention  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  June  20,  190S  (see  Appendii  1). 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  new  Committee  was  orgaiiiicd 
by  the  election  of  a  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  tbe  ensuing  sii  yean; 
and  by  the  appointment  of  three  subcommittees   (see  Appendii  11), 
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1.  On  Graded  Lessons. 

2.  On  Old  TeBttuuent  Lessons. 

3.  On  New  Teetament  Leesons. 

i.    To  which  was  added  at  a  later  dat«  a  sabconunittee  on 
Home  Daily  Bible  Readings, 
The  Seventh  Lesson  Committee  intierited  fTom  tlie  Sixth,  whose  tenn 
of  offiee  expired  at  the  time  of  that  Convention: — 

1.  Eight  membeia  of  that  Committee,  by  re-election  (named  first  in 
Appendix  I). 

2.  A  final  levision  of  the  Uniform  Lessons  for  1910  (issued  August 
17,  1908). 

3.  A  first  revised  form  of  the  Uniform  Lessons  for  ISll. 

i.  A  provisional  draft  of  the  Seventh  Cycle  of  the  Uniform  Lessons, 
for  the  years  1912  to  1917,  prepared  in  conference  with  the  members  of 
the  British  Section  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  Louisville  Convention. 


n.  Agitation  foi  Onded  I 
The  International  Sunday  Scbool  AB»>ciation  first  broke  gromid  for 
the  inauguration  of  Graded  LesBona  at  Denver,  in  1902,  in  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  courses  for  Beginners,  children  under  six  years  of  aga. 
This  principle  was  further  extended  at  Toronto  in  1905,  when  the  Com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  prepare  Advanced  Lessons  for  pupils  who  desired 
work  more  extended  than  that  provided  in  the  Uniform  Lesaons.  The 
issuance  of  Graded  Courses  for  Beginners  and  for  Advanced  classes  left 
the  remainder  of  the  school,  those  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty,  to 
make  use  of  the  Uniform  Lessons.  These  were  just  the  periods  in  onr 
public  schools  where  the  greatest  progras  was  being  made  in  new 
methods.  The  whole  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  surcharged  with  a  desire 
for  better  things  for  the  body  of  the  school.  In  a  moment  of  far-inghted 
inspiration,  Mr.  W.  N.  Hartshorn  called  a  conference  of  about  sixty  lead- 
ing Sunday-school  workers,  editors  and  publishers,  to  meet  at  his  home  in 
Boston,  Janoary  2  and  3,  1008.  After  two  days  of  frank  and  full 
discussion  of  the  situation  then  eiisting  in  Sunday-schools,  the  follow- 
log  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted; 


and  effective  syBtem  for  the  great  majority  of  the  Sunday ■Schoola  of 
North  America.  Because  of  Its  accompllahmantB,  Its  present  usefuineas, 
and  Its  future  posBibllitles.  wa  recommend  Its  continuance  and  Its  fullest 

Z.  That  the  need  of.  a  graded  system  of  lessons  la  expressed  by  so 
many  Sunday- Schoola  and  workers  that  It  should  be  adequately  met  by 
the  international  Convention,  to  t>e  held  at  Louisville.  Kentucky.  June 
lB-2t,  1908.  to  continue  the  preparation  of  a  thoroughly  graded  couraa 
covering  the  entire  range  of  (he  Sunday- School 
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TIL    Gndod  L«MOii>  AttUiarlMd. 

The  reeognitioD  of  the  principle  of  Gntded  Lessons  at  the  Denver  and 
Toronto  Conventions,  and  the  reqoest  of  the  second  resolution  of  the 
Boston  Conference  above  mentioned,  led  the  Sixth  Leaeon  Ccmmiittee  to 
recommend,  in  its  report  to  the  Lonisville  Convention,  that  its  sneceBson, 
the  Seventh  Lesson  Conunittee,  be  instraeted  "to  continne  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  tboronghlj  graded  course  of  lessons  which  may  be  OBed  bf  anj 
Sundajr -school  which  deeires  it,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part." 

The  instmcttoD  requested  was  nnanimonslf  granted  bj  the  Convention. 
Neither  the  International  Association  nor  the  persons  to  be  involved 
in  the  resnlta  of  the  action  of  that  day  had  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  Btapendons  amount  of  labor  which  such  a  step  would  entail.  ' 

XV.  OMtod  LeMona  Prepand- 
'Wbeu  this  new  task  was  imposed  upon  the  Lesson  Committee  it  set 
about  to  enlist  the  assutance  and  counsel  of  expert  workers  in  the 
various  departments  of  Bnnday-scbool  instruction.  It  considered  itself 
exceedingly  fortunate  to  finci  tliat  a  group  of  Elementary  woitoxs  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  under  the  leadenhip  of  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Barnes,  had  been  planning,  preparing  and  testing  Graded  LcQSOns  in 
actual  Sunday-school  teaching.  These  lessons  were  constmeted  in 
accordance  with  the  most  approved  principles  of  pedagogy.  T\usj  cov- 
ered at  the  beginning,  three  departments  of  school,  and  nine  aepante 
years,  vii:  (1)  Beginners  (children  foor  snd  five  years  of  age),  two 
years;  (2)  Primary  (chUdren  six  to  eight  yean  of  age),  three  yean; 
and  (3)  Junior  (ohUdren  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age),  four  yean.  The 
lessons  which  this  group  of  workers  had  prepared  were  kindly  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Lessou  Ctnnmittee,  who,  after  careful  revision,  issued 
the  same.  Likewise  another  body  of  specialists,  also  under  the  leader 
ship  of  Mrs.  Barnes,  are  rendering  very  valuable  aid  in  the  preparation 
of  lessons  for  the  Intermediate  (agea  thirteen  to  sixteen  yeeira)  and 
Senior  (ages  seventeen  to  nineteen)  departmeute. 

V.  Graded  Lessoiu:  Enr  Inoad. 
To  determine  the  preference  of  the  publishen  in  the  method  of  inn. 
ing  these  Leseoni,  which  wonld  involve  such  a  large  investment  of  funds, 
a  meeting  was  called  in  Louisville,  on  June  22,  190S,  of  members  of 
the  Editorial  Association.  After  prolonged  discussion  of  the  whok 
question,  there  was  a  decided  preference  for  beginning  with  the  isstiun 
of  the  first  year  in  each  of  the  first  three  departments  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  vii:    Beginners,  Primary,  and  Junior,  to  be  followed  by  tha 
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Mtond  jesTB,  and  bo  on  to  their  completion.  This,  then,  is  the  reMon 
for  the  method  ivhich  has  controlled  the  issuance  of  Graded  Lessons 
from  the  first.  Appendix  IV  gives  the  dates  of  appearance  of  the 
Lessons  for  each  jeai  since  the  Louisville  Convention. 

TL  Oritidsms  of  Oraded  Lessosa. 
Dnring  the  year  ISIO,  the  Graded  Lessons  were  the  subject  of  a  good 
deal  of  adverse  criticism.  The  main  point  of  attack  was  the  piesance 
in  the  series  of  a  few  lessons  which,  nhile  rdated  to  Biblical  texts, 
were  chieSj  concerced  with  characters  prominent  in  missions,  temper- 
ance and  other  moral  and  religious  movements.  These  criticisms  made 
it  evident  to  the  Committee  that  the  Graded  Lesson  ejttma  was  maldng 
an  appeal  to  a  larger  constituency  than  was  at  first  contemplated,  and 
that  many  of  those  nho  deeired  to  use  the  lessons  objected  to  the  intro- 
duction of  an;  other  than  lessons  drawn  entirely  from  the  Scriptures. 

Vn.    Lesson  Committee's  Folic;  for  Graded  Lessons. 
This  and  other  considerations  led  the  Committee  at  its  'Washington 
meeting  in  May,  1910,  to  lay  down  a  policy  on  the  Oraded  Lessons, 
which  is  embodied  in  the  following  resolutions: 

"That  the  American  Section  of  the  International  Lesson  Committee 
reafnrmB  its  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  making  Biblical  material  the  basis 
of  the  LesBons  In  both  the  Uniform  and  the  Graded  Series. 

Further.  We  wish  to  record  our  belief  that  It  Is  In  accord  with  this 
principle  to  Introduce  LeSBons  of  a  topical  nature,  based  on  Scriptural 
passaBes.  which  will  readily  permit  tbe  discussion  of  the  ethical  and 
rellslous  problems  of  modern  life." 

At  its  semi-annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  December,  1910,  this  further 
action  was  taken,  aimply  putting  into  fall  effect  the  resolutions  passed  at 
Waahington: 

"Whereas  the  constituency  of  the  International  Sunday-School  Asso- 
ciation Is  divided  with  respect  to  the  use  of  eilrs- Biblical  I^esaoDS  to  the 
Graded  Series  now  in  the  course  of  preparation;  and  whereas,  we  desire  to 
meet  the  varying  needs  and  wlsbes  of  our  large  constituency;  therefore, 
resolved : — 

I.    That  we  adhere  to 

t)ook   In    the  Sunday-Sch _. ...    

from   the   Bible,   lor  the  use  of  classes  In  ( 

Z.  That  a  parallel  course  of  extra-Blbllcal  Lessons  be  Issued  with  our 
Imprimatur  whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  there  is  sufficient  demand 


for  them  on  the  part  of  Sunday -School  workers;  the  regular  Biblical  and 
the  parallel  extra -Bib  Ileal  Courses  alike  tu  pass  under  the  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  I.eBBon  Committee  aa  a  whole  before  being  Issued,  and  the  extra- 
Biblical  Lessons  aleo  to  be  related  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  Scriptures." 
Also,  'That  the  Subcommittee  on  Graded  Lessons  be  Instructed  to  pro- 
vide parallel  Biblical  Lessons  wherever  Lessons  of  extra -Bib  Ileal  material 


n  yeara'  Graded  Liesson  Courses  Issued  prior 


■;,  Cookie 
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Th«  remit  of  tti«M  resolntioiui  wob  the  iMuanra  on  April  2S,  1911, 
of  "Additional  BibHe&l  Leaoon*"  to  run  parallel  with  tbe  so-olled 
extra-Biblic&l  LMSons  fonnd  in  the  Omded  Seriea  up  to  the  time  at 
thb  iasne,  for  such  of  the  eonstituencj  who  desire  Lesson*  aeJected  obIj 
from  Biblical  tfixts.  Those  nho  deaire  tbe  original  Lessons  of  tbe 
Oraded  Series  will  not  be  distnrbed  in  their  use,  nor  was  that  iaoe  to 
be  regarded  in  any  real  sense  as  a  reTision  of  the  Onded  Lesson  sjttea. 


VZn.  BacapUon  GlT«a  to  tlie  Ondad  I 
The  flrst  Lessons  of  the  Oraded  Beriee  were  issned  b^  tbe  Leaoa 
CoDUnittee  in  January,  1Q09  (see  Appendix  IV},  and  thej  first  came 
into  use  it)  tbe  Snnday  Schoola  In  October  of  that  jear.  Their  reeeptba 
was  far  more  cordial  tbait  had  been  anticipated  by  even  the  most  saa- 
gnine  of  the  editors  or  publisbers.  It  appeared  that  man;  sefaooli, 
particularlj'  in  the  cities,  had  been  carefuU;  graded  and  were  prepared 
for  this  new  method  of  work;  and  for  the  flrst  Biz  months  the  printiBg 
presses  were  kept  busy  to  meet  the  demand  for  these  new  Lessons.  It 
is  praeticall;  impossible  to  gather  eonplete  atatietica,  but  the  sales  of 
the  publishing  houses  and  reports  which  have  been  gathered  at  head- 
qnarters  indicate  that  the  Graded  Lessons  of  one  or  other  departmenta, 
including  Beginners,  are  now  in  use  in  20,889  schools. 

IX    m  u  Expsitmantal  Btaga. 

It  ma;  be  that  some  of  these  schools  adopted  the  Graded  Lessons  a* 
an  experiment,  but  careful  investigation  has  shown  that  nearlj  all  hsT» 
made  a  success  of  them,  and  that  their  popnlaritj  is  increasing  as  the 
months  go  b;.  The  adoption  of  the  exelnsivetj  Biblieal  series  hj  tbe 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  at  its  meeting  in  Jacksonville  last  Unj, 
will  give  the  aeriea  a  verj  large  influence  throughout  their  extnaiie 
constitoency,  and  will  add  largely  to  the  popularity  and  usefulness  of 
these  lessons. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  experiment,  for  it  is  in  a  sense  an  experiment, 
to  estimate  the  permanency  of  tbe  series  now  isaaed.  Two  years  is  not 
long  onougli  time  upon  which  to  base  judgment  in  this  matter.  We  are 
at  the  present  time  only  in  the  middle  of  an  experimental  stage. 

Criticism  has  come  in  from  some  quarters  of  tbe  issuance  of  a  sepa^ 
lesson  for  each  year  daring  the  entire  agee  from  four  to  seventeen.  U 
is  objected  timt  aU  schools  cannot  be  so  minutely  graded  aa  to  foUow 
this  scheme.  Some  of  those  schools  wbers  the  grading  is  not  so  minnle 
have  solved  the  problem  by  nsing  in  each  department  one  and  the  Mine 
lesson  for  all  grades  of  the  department,  and  thus  in  the  three  or  fmr 
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jom  cover  the  entire  groand.  Tbia  baa  been  worked  auccessfullj,  and 
promiees  one  solution  for  a  problem  which  at  first  seemed  insolnble. 
Another  criticiran  is  that  teacbera'  meetings  are  no  longer  possible. 
That  IB  a  problem  for  onr  Teacher  Training  Department  to  solve,  and 
one  that  must  be  solved  sooner  or  later  hb  the  old  atjle  teachers'  meet- 
ing most  be  thoroughly  reconstructed  for  those  ivho  use  the  Graded 
Lmbohs. 

X    Ilu  QmiudUto  Work  of  the  Cotmnlttae. 

The  Leaaon  Committee  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
preparation  of  the  Fourth  Year  Junior  and  the  Third  Tear  Intermediate. 
These  have  already  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Lesson  Committee  by 
the  Graded  Lesson  Conference,  and  have  passed  their  first  revision. 

The  Committee  has  also  just  completed  the  Uniform  Series  for  191S, 
and  had  its  last  word  on  the  Lessons  for  1914,  to  be  issued  finally  by 
the  British  Section  of  the  Committee,  which  in  agreement  with  the 
American  Section,  issues  each  alternate  year  of  the  Uniform  Series; 
the  Committee  has  also  made  the  first  leviaiou  of  the  Uniform  Series 
for  1915.  The  Home  Daily  Bible  Headings,  to  accompany  the  Uniform 
SeriM  for  1D13  are  now  being  prepared. 

At  the  present  rate  of  issuing  the  Graded  Lessons,  the  Lesson  Com- 
mittee will  have  reached  (he  limit  of  the  departments  under  the  Adult 
age  at  the  end  of  two  more  years.  When  that  time  arrives,  we  ^all 
doubtless  have  some  adequate  conception  of  the  method  by  which  these 
Graded  Lessons  should  be  revised;  but  at  present,  no  one  has  sufficient 
data  upon  which  to  begin  a  revision. 

Whether  the  Lesson  Committee  shall  extend  its  work  to  cover  special 
courses  for  the  Adult  department  will  depend  largely  on  the  demand 
of  the  Sunday-school  public,  and  the  publishers  who  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  expense  in  any  such  undertaking. 

XL    The  tTulfotm  8wle§. 

Attention  has  been  so  largely  directed  to  the  Graded  Lessons  that 
some  have  perhaps  misjudged  the  attitude  of  the  Lesson  Committee  to- 
ward the  Uniform  Series.  The  Lesson  Committee  does  not  express  any 
preference  either  for  the  Uniform  or  the  Graded  Series,  but  endeavors  to 
prepare  both  courses  with  consideration  and  care.  Bather  than  neglect, 
the  Committee  has  taken  especial  pains  to  improve  the  Uniform  Lessons. 
It  has  realized  that  these  Lessons  in  the  large  majority  of  schools  are 
to  be  used  by  the  whole  school,  and  therefore  should  be  adapted  to  all 
ages,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest. 

Suggestions  and  criticisms  sent  to  the   Committee  regarding  these 
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LeMOM  should  receive  some  attention  here.  It  haa  been  niggested  tint 
the  acope  of  th«  Unifonn  Leasone  ehoald  be  broadened  so  as  to  give  a 
nider  view  of  tbe  whole  range  of  Bible  truth  within  one  cj'de  of  stodj. 
Especial  criticism  is  made  of  tbe  fact  that  the  prophecies  and  wisdom 
literature  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  largely  omitted,  as  also  aomt 
important  truths  in  the  epistolary  litersture  of  the  New  Tntameat 
The  Lesson  Committee  would  be  glad  to  incorporate  tbie  kind  of  material 
in  tbe  Lessons,  but  any  one  who  has  taagbt  small  children,  or  even  those 
in  their  teens,  knows  that  purely  didactic  Lessons  are  extremely  difficnlt 
and  cannot  be  successfully  taught  by  any  except  the  more  skilful  tesch- 
ers.  When  a  few  leosons  only  from  the  prophecies  and  poetty  at  tb« 
Old  Testament  have  been  used,  a  cry  has  come  up  from  all  the  land 
against  them  and  the  Lesson  Committee.  Therefore,  the  seleetioiis  at 
the  Old  Testament  are  almost  wholly  from  narrative  material  in  which 
there  is  plenty  of  picturesque  context  for  the  child.  The  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  are  likewise  largely  didactic  and  difficult,  even  for 
adults,  and  never  meet  with  cordial  reception  in  the  Uniform  Series. 

Another  objection  which  is  merely  the  other  side  of  tbe  same  criticism 
is  that  too  much  of  the  Bible  is  omitted  in  the  selections  mads  in  tbe 
Uniform  Series.  This  is  unavoidable.  The  Lesson  Committee  haa  only 
288  Sundays — after  temperance  requirements  are  met — including  reviem 
in  a  cycle  of  six  years,  and  it  aimA  to  select  those  portions  of  the  ffibk 
which  will  give  the  best  conception  of  Bible  truth  to  those  who  make 
up  tbe  schools  where  the  Uniform  Lessons  ore  used.  Tbe  Lesson  Cms' 
mittee  makes  every  effort  possible  tp  secure  tbe  cooperation  of  Leasoi 
writers  and  editors.  It  sends  out  proofs,  and  requests  critidsnu  and 
suggestions  of  every  kind,  and  is  ready,  even  at  the  last  moment,  to 
make  important  changes  where  valuable  suggestions  are  sent  in. 

Zn.  Tbe  Horns  D&II7  Bible  BaadlngB. 
In  the  autumn  of  1900,  the  Editorial  AgBo<^iation  undertook  the  task 
of  preparing  Daily  Bible  Headings  to  accompany  the  Uniform  Sviei; 
this  departure  was  made  because  of  certain  difficult  conditions  nndec 
which  the  Readings  of  the  International  Bible  Reading  Association  could 
be  adopted.  The  Lesson  Committee  was  asked  by  both  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  and  tbe  Editorial  Association  to  approve  ot  this 
list  for  1910.  After  examination  and  revision  by  a  special  committee, 
such  approval  was  given  that  year,  and  also  for  1911.  At  the  request  of 
the  Editorial  Association  the  Lesson  Committee  at  Washington,  in  Ui.r, 
1910,  assumed  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  preparation  and  issauce 
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of  those  Beadinge,  and  has  doit  an  efficient  Bubcommittee,  and  is  doing 
that  nork. 

xnz.    Sslatlons  Wltb  tbe  Brlttali  Section. 

The  relations  of  the  American  Section  of  the  LeBson  Committee  with 
the  BritiBb  have  been  moat  cordial.  At  the  Louiaville  Convention,  an 
ag:reenient  was  entered  into  whereby  the  British  Section  should  provide 
outlines  for  the  LesBone  for  each  alternate  jear,  beginning  with  1913, 
and  should  have  the  final  revision  of  those  Lessons  before  publication. 
This  agreement  is  now  in  effect.  Thus  the  Lessons  for  1912  and  IQH 
were  first  oatUnod  hy  them;  thej  are  revised  by  the  American  Section, 
and  finally  completed  by  the  British. 

Progress  is  being  made  by  the  British  Section  also  in  the  preparation 
of  Graded  LesBonB.  Up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  issued  a  Graded 
course  for  the  Beginners  and  Primary  departments.  While  the  Uniform 
Lessons  are  issued  in  conjunction  and  cooperation  with  the  Britidt 
Section,  the  International  Graded  Lessons  are  wholly  an  American 
product. 

XIV.    Siimiiuiry  of  tbe  Thioe  Tean'  Woik. 

Bince  the  Louisville  Convention,  the  Lesson  Committee  baa  poblished 
the  regular  three  annual  lists  of  Uniform  Lessons:  IC^IO,  1911,  and 
1912;  this  was  the  usual  and  only  work  done  by  the  first  five  Lesson 
Committees  in  any  three  years.  In  addition  to  this  work,  your  Committee 
has  issued  the  Beginners  Course,  for  children  four  and  five  years  of 
age,  covering  two  years;  tbe  Primary' Course,  for  children  six  to  eight 
yeaiB  of  age,  embracing  three  years.  Of  the  Junior  Course,  for  those 
nine  to  twelve  years  of  age,  three  years  have  been  put  out;  of  the  Inter- 
mediate, far  those  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years,  two  years  have  been 
Issued;  and  for  Seniors,  those  seventeen  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  one 
year;  a  total  of  eleven  Graded  Courses.  Besides  these,  an  Advanced 
Course  was  issued  in  1909  (see  Appendix  V). 

Tbe  grand  total  of  full  sets  of  Lessons  published  by  the  Committee 
within  the  three  years  since  the  Louisville  Convention  in  1908  is  fifteen, 
or  a  nnm'ber  equal  to  what  the  first  five  Lesson  Committees  published 
during  any  fifteen  years.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Additional  Les- 
sons, which  complete  tbe  Biblical  Leseons  of  tbe  Graded  Series,  which 
appeared  April  2S,  1911. 

Tbe  Lesson  Committee  has  also  issued  the  Home  Daily  Bible  Readings 
for  1910,  1911,  and  1912. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  subcommittee  meetings  required  for  the 
selection  of  tbe  Uniform  ^..esBOns,  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Graded  Lessons 
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has  had  five  MparaU  meetiiigt  during  thMe  three  Tears  (see  Appeodii 
III),  i.  e.,  meetings  apart  from  the  regular  annnal  or  wmi'Sunaal  foD 
Lesson  CommittM  meetings,  and  the  Cbairman  of  that  SnbcommittM  h» 
made  three  tripfl  to  New  Tork  City  to  meet  the  members  of  the  Oi«d«d 
Jjetaoa  Conference,  to  confer  on  the  plans  for  Lessons  in  the  npptr 


The  Secietai7  of  the  Lesson  Committee  has  been  f  ttmished  office  space 
in  the  snite  of  the  International  offices  in  Chicago,  and  has  had  the 
efficient  assistance  of  a  Secretarj,  Miss  Nellie  Waggener.  To  the  ia- 
ereased  duties  of  ofSce  work  for  the  Secretaiy,  may  be  added  the  item 
that  be  has  traveled,  for  subcommittee  and  legnlar  meetings  stnee  Louis- 
ville,  more  than  eighteen  thousand  miles,  or  idz  thousand  miles  par 
annum,  an  average  of  five  hundred  miles  per  month. 

ZV.    AFltwIWord. 

The  Lesson  Committee,  Id  its  arduous  task  imposed  upon  it  during 
the  last  three  jears,  wishes  to  extend  its  thanks  to  all  those  wbo  have 
so  materially  aided  it  in  doing  the  work  which  has  been  seeomplilbed. 
Its  aims  are  high,  and  it  is  striving,  with  all  the  abilitj  and  wisdom 
it  can  command,  to  achieve  them.  It  realizes  far  more  keenly  than 
an7  one  outside  of  its  councils,  the  tremendous  difficulties  and  obataeles 
]q  the  waj  of  preparing  an  ideal  syatem  of  Lessons  for  either  the 
Uniform  or  Graded  Series;  but  with  the  careful  criticiams  and  sugges- 
tions of  those  who  are  fitted  to  give  them,  it  hopes  conatantlj'  to  make 
improvemeuta,  and  to  accomplish  for  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  World 
and  for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  results  which  its  opportunities  proent, 
and  to  lay  upon  the  altar  the  best  service  which  it  can  render  for  our 
common  Master  and  Lord. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

Ira  H.  Pricx,  John  B.  Saupet, 

Secretary.  Chairman,  pro  tem. 

APPENDIX  I. 
Tlie  Intematloiud  Sundar  School  Leawm  CommlttM. 

(American  Section.) 

Elected  at  the  Twelfth  International  Sunday-School  Convention,  Loat» 
vUle.  Ky.,  June  20,  1903: 

Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.D.,  Chairman New  York  Cltr 

Presbyterian, 

Prof.  Ira  Maurice  Price.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Secretary „ 

The  University  ot  Chlcaso,  Chicago,  ID- 
Baptist. 

Prof.  John  R.  Sarapey.  D.D.,  LL.D LouUvllle.  Kf- 

Baptlst,  South. 
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Ur.  John  ft.  Pepper Hempbls,  Tenn. 

Methodist  Episcopal.  South. 

Pre*.  BiBoa  I.  Reztord,  M.A.,  U..D Hontreol,  Quebec 

BplBcopaUan,  CKoada. 

Prea.  Clurlei  R.  RempbU,  D.D..  LL.D LoulsvUle,  Ky. 

PreabyterlaD.  South. 

Prin.  WUlUun  Patrick,  D.D WlnnlpeE,  Manitoba 

Preab^terian,  Canada. 

Pres.  W.  Douclas  Uackentle,  D.D„  LL,D Qartlord.  Coon. 

CoDXTCcatioma. 

Bi»bop  William  M.  Bell,  D.D Los  Anselei,  CaL 

United  Brethren. 

Prof.  Hall  Laurie  Calhoun,  Ph.D Lexlnston.  Ky, 

Dlaclple. 

Rev.  Conrad  Clever,  D.D Haserstown,  Ud. 

Oeniian  Reformed. 

Prof.  Helancthon  Coorer,  D.D. Oettyabarf,  Pk. 

Lutheran. 

Prof.  P.   C.  Elselen.  Ph.D.,  D.D E>BIIBton,  EI, 

Hethodl«t  Episcopal. 

Justice  J.  J.  Hadarm,  D.C.L. Toronto,  Ont. 

Methodist,  Canada. 

Pt«f.  Wm.  O.  Hoorehead,  D.D.,  LL.D Xeula,  Ohio 

United  Presbyterian. 

APFEMSIZ  n. 

Snb-OommlttOH 

Of  tlM 

SeTentb  Intsnutloiul  Snnd^j-Sditwl  Letoon  Oommittee. 

(American  Section.) 

GRADED  LESSONB: 

Prof,  b*  M.  Price,  Chairman;  Prof.  John  R.  Bamper,  Prln.  Blaon  L 
Rexford,  Pre*.  W.  Douclas  Mackenste,  Prof.  H.  L.  CaUioun,  Rev.  A.  P. 
Scbauffler. 
OLD  TBBTAMBNT: 

Prof.   Jobn   R.   Samper,   duUrman;   Prof.   Ira  U.   Price,   prof.  F.   C. 
Elselen,  Prof,  H.  L.  Calhoun. 
NEW  TESTAMENT:  _^ 

Prin.  Bison  1.  Rexford,  Chairman;  Prea.  Charles  R.  HemphlU,  Prln. 
William  Patrick.  Prof.  W.  O.  Uoorehead. 
HOIIII  DAILT  BIBLB  READINGS: 

Prof.   F.   C.   Elselen.   Chairman:    Prof.   W.   G.   Uoorehead,   Prof.   U. 
Coover,  Rev.  C.  Clever. 

APPENDIX  m. 

Heetlnga  of  Leuon  OommlttM  uid  Sab-OonunittsM 
Slnca  LonlBvme,  1908. 
November  IS  and  11    IMS.     ButCalo.  New  York.     Ueettns  of  the  Sub- 
December  ZS-81,  1S08.    NewTork  City.    Ueetlnf  of  the  Bub-commlttee 
on  Graded  Lessons. 

April  U  and  14,  1909.  Cblcaco,  Illinois.  Annua]  meeting  of  the  Lesson 
Committee. 

NovMDber  G  and  S,  1909.  BuSalo,  New  York.  Ueetinss  of  the  Bub- 
commlttee  on  Graded  Lessons,  and  the  Snb-committee  on  Home  Daily 
Bible  Readbigs. 
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Decenib«r  2S-10,  1W9.  New  Tork  CItr.  Hc«tliiKB  of  Uie  Sub-commltM 
on  Graded  iMttoaa.  and  the  Old  TcBtament  Sub- commit  tee. 

H«y  It-Zl,  1910.  WashlnKton,  D.  C.  Annua]  meeting  of  tbe  Leantn 
Committee.  Sub -committee  on  Graded  LeeaoDB  and  Home  DallF  Bible 
Beadlnss. 

November  S  and  1.  1910.  Niagara  Falu,  New  York.  Meetlnc  of  tHe 
Bubcommlttee  on  Graded  L.eaBons. 

December  2»  and  Z9.  1910.  Chicago.  Illlnol*.  Semi-annual  meetloc  of 
the   Lesson  Committee.      Sub-commltlee  on   Home  D&lly   Bible  Beaduig*. 

February  13  and  14.  1911.  LoulBvllle.  Kentucky.  Meetlni;  of  tbe  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Biblical  IfHBons. 

May    12    and    13,    1911,    L.ouisvllle,    Ky.,    Heetlnx   ot   tbe    Old   Tcatl- 


AFPENSIXIV. 

TITLES  AND  DATES. 

Of  InUnuAloiua  LasMni  Issned  Since  Lonlsvllle,  Jmw  20, 1908. 

Unifonn  Seriee: 

1910— AuBUat  17,  ISOS. 
1911— April.  1909. 
1912— January  18.  1»10. 

Grsded  Series ; 
Beginners  Courae— Ffntt  Tear — January  18,  1909. 
Beslnnere  Course — Second  Year— January  19,  1910. 
Primary  Course— First  Year— January  IS,  1S09. 
Primary  Course — Second  Tear — January  10,  UIO. 
Primary  Course— Third  Year— November  22.  1810. 
Junior  Course — Flmt  Tear — January  IS,  IflOB. 
Junior  Course — Second  Tear — January  10,  1310. 
Junior  Course— Third  Year— November  22.  1910. 
Intermediate  Course— First  Tear— January  18,  1910. 
Intermediate  Course— Second   Tear— February  S,   1911. 
Senior  Course — First  Year- February  8,  1911. 
Additional  Biblical  Lesaona— April  £G,  1911. 
Advanced  Course— 1909. 

APPENDIX  V. 

TluM  T«an'  Oatpnt  of  tliB  Lesson  Commltt«e. 

Nnmber  of  Copies  of  LesBOna  PriDted  since  Louisville,  190S. 

Uniform  Series. 
Advanced,  1909.. 


1911    {Proposed) 

1911  {Final   Revision)    ISO* 

1912  {Proposed)  — 


Ontded  Series: 


Beginners- First  Tear  {Final  Revision)  (First  Impression) 

Beginners — First  Tear  (Final  Revision)  (Second  Impression).. 

Primary — First  Tear  {Final  Revision)  (Firat  Impression) 

Primary— First  Tear  (Final  Revision)  (Second  Impression) 

Junior— First  Tear  (Final  Revision)  (First  Impression) 

Junior— First  Year  (Final  Revision)  (Second  Impression) 

Beginners,  Primary  and  Junior— Second  Year  (Proposed) 
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_ _    .J,r    {Final   Revlilon) 1000 

nary— Second  Year    (Flniil   Revlalon) ■ 1000 

Junior — Second  Tear  {Final  Revision) 1000 

Primary  and  Junior— Third  Year   (Proposed) 120 

Primary— Third   Year    (Final    ReviBlon) 1000 

Junloi^-Thlrd  Year  (Final  Revision)    1000 

IntennedUte—Flrst    Year    (Final) U0« 


Intermediate — Second    Year     (Proposed) , 
'— — ledlate — Second   Year  (Final  Revls 
— First  Year   (Propoaed). 


Intermediate — Second   Year  (Final  Revision) leOA 


Senior— Flnst  Year  (Final  Revision).. 
"Addltlooal    Biblical    Lessons" 


Total     12770 

Grand  Total  ot  Copies  (Uniform  and  Graded)- 1S,E70. 
Grand  Total  of  pages  ol  printed  matter,  exclusive  ot  Borne  Dally  Bible 
Headings,  Issued  since  Louisville  Convention- lOt^TO. 


THE  BUFPIOIENOY  OF  THE  BIBLE  AS  THE  TEXT-BOOK  OF 

THS  StTHSAT  SOBOOL 

Pbop,  Johh  E.  Sampet,  DJ).,  LL.D.,  Louisvilu,  Kt. 

Firit.  For  Ihirty-aix  years  it  was  the  policy  of  the  International 
Bwiday-SeKool  Convention,  throngli  itt  Letton  Committee,  to  ittue  les- 
tont  from  the  Bible  <Uone,  without  note  or  comment.  Daring  th«  last 
trieDuinm  (1008-1911)  a  fen  extra-biblical  Icbsoiib  bave  appeared  in 
the  new  Graded  Series  issued  b;  tbe  International  Lesson  Committee. 

Second.  Of  the  Graded  Series  eleven  courses  containing  altogether 
572  lessons  have  been  issued,  of  which  G2  are  plainly  extra-bibliodl 
and  10  others  have  so  little  Biblical  material  germane  to  the  topic  that 
they  may  properly  be  set  down  as  extmbiblical.  It  is  manifest  tben 
ibat  almost  00  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  extra-biblical  series  is  thor- 
ooghlj  Biblical. 

In  the  three  additional  courses  now  under  consideration  bj  tbe  Les- 
son Committee  there  are  156  lessons,  of  which  twenty-one  are  eitra- 
biblieal,  that  is  13  per  cent.  Less  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  Orad«d 
Series  aa  issued,  or  projected,  is  really  eitrs-biblical.  More  than  fifty 
of  the  non-biblieal  lessons  are  studies  in  Missionary  biography,  ten  or 
more  are  nature  studies  for  little  children,  and  the  remainder  are 
lessons  about  great  religious  and  moral  leaders,  such  as  Luther,  Calvin, 
Bog»  Williams,  Wesley  and  Frances  Willard.  All  tbese  lessons  are 
beautiful  and  quite  valnable  Id  tbe  religious  education  of  young  people. 

Third.  The  International  Lesson  Committee  has  never  on  its  otm 
initiative  inserted  an  extra-biblical  lesson.  It  has  merely  given  its 
approv&l  to  such  extra-biblical  lessons  as  were  presented  to  it  by  tbe 
expert  workers  compoeing  the  Graded  Lesson  Conference,  As  B  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Lesson  Committee,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  tbe 
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iDternational  Aasoci&tion  the  inuDCnse  debt  we  owe  to  this  group  of 
expert  t«acbers,  who  have  prepared  for  the  International  Lemon  Com- 
mittee the  provUiona]  draft  of  all  the  eooraeti  in  the  Graded  Series.  We 
could  not  have  made  Hich  remarkable  progresi  witboat  the  Mlf-Baeri- 
flcinj;  labors  of  the  twent7  or  more  expert  workers  who  not  0DI7  made 
the  first  draft  of  all  the  lessons  but  also  assisted  the  Lesson  Com- 
mittee in  pprfectiog  the  series. 

Fourth.  In  answer  to  a  demand  for  a  purely  Biblical  Series  of 
Graded  Letgont,  the  Leuon  Committee  prepared  and  iaued  in  Aprii, 
1911,  teries  of  Bibliedl  leseom  parallel  to  all  extra-hiblical  leuoiu  in 
the  Graded  Seriei.  E'Jitors  and  publishers  are  now  free  to  ehoose  be- 
between  courses  exclusively  Biblical  and  those  that  contain  some  eitn- 
biblical  lessons.  The  policy  of  the  Iieeson  Committee  has  been  irenic 
tbrongbout  itM  bistorj.  We  respect  the  convictions  of  oar  constitnencT 
and  rejoice  to  serve  tbem  in  all  possible  ways. 

Fifth.  There  hat  been  no  popular  demand  for  extra-biblical  letion*. 
They  were  inserted  b;  expert  teachers  in  the  hope  that  the;  would 
become  popniar.  Missionary  boards  have  expressed  gratification  that 
BO  manj  lessons  on  missionary  heroes  have  found  a  place  in  the  Graded 
Series.  There  have  also  been  vigorous  protests  against  the  presence 
of  any  lessons  other  than  Biblical. 

Sixth.  Why  any  extra-biblical  lestona  at  aUf  Not  with  a  view  to 
lower  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  but  rather  to  show  that  God  is  still 
working  in  His  world  today  as  in  the  distant  past,  !t  is  claimed  that 
the  lessons  about  Peter  and  Paul  receive  an  added  emphaais  nrhea  ini- 
mediately  followed  by  a  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  Alexander 
Mackay  and  David  Livingstone.  Modernity  is  the  slogan  of  the  experts 
who  favor  the  insertion  of  lessons  on  modem  religious  leaders  and 
missionary  heroes. 

Nature  lessons  for  little  children  are  said  to  make  God  more  real 
to  the  little  folks.  The  extra -biblical  lessons  in  the  Graded  Series 
are  quite  valuable.  If  we  are  to  have  any  lessons  other  than  purely 
Biblical  selections,  it  wonld  not  be  easy  to  choose  topics  more  )]lte^ 
esting  and  helpful. 

Seventh.  Can  a  completely  graded  aeriet  he  oon»tnicted  out  of  ma- 
terial excliiaively  Biblta^?  I  answer  without  hesitation  in  the  affimii' 
tive.  Such  a  aeries  is  already  in  the  field  under  the  auspices  of  ths 
Lesson  Committee.  Whether  it  is  equal  to  the  extra-biblical  series  in 
adaptation  to  the  children  and  young  people,  remains  to  be  lesmed 
In  the  school  experience.  It  hae  not  been  difficult  to  add  11  per  cent 
of  Biblical  lessons  to  take  the  place  of  the  extra-biblical  material  io 
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the  Oraded  Series.    It  wai  not  the  lack  of  Biblical  material  tliat  led 
the  Oraded  Lessoa   Coaference  to  ineert  lessons  on  modem  Christian 

If  I  had  an  hour  in  which  to  nnfold  the  vaiietj  and  richness  of 
the  Bible  as  the  one  great  textbook  in  the  Bnnday-achool,  I  might 
hope  to  establiah  m;  thesiii  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  army  of  workeni 
in  this  Convention.  In  the  opening  versea  of  Hebrews  tre  are  told 
that  Ood,  who  npoke  to  the  fathers  through  the  prophets  in  manj 
places  and  in  joxay  stylw,  has  flnall]'  spoken  to  us  in  a  Bon.  Jehovah 
was  in  the  fearless  logic  of  Amos  the  reformer  as  well  as  the  son 
of  Eosea,  the  prophet  of  the  broken  hean .  Through  story,  precept, 
song,  proverb  and  sernion,  Ood  spoke  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  he 
reaerved  for  his  Son  the  richer  and  higher  levelatiou  of  the  Oospel. 

Moreover,  the  Bible  is  a  book  adapted  to  all  ages  of  the  world  and 
to  all  peoples  on  the  earth.  It  is  perennially  fresh,  with  a  message 
that  is  always  timely.  In  the  hands  of  a  teacher  with  historic  imag- 
ination it  is  always  a  modem  book. 

There  is  one  great  text  in  Paul's  last  letter  which  famishes  a  Bib- 
lical foundation  for  my  thesis  that  the  Bible  is  sufficient  aa  the  one 
text-book  in  the  8nndayS(^hooL  I  refer  to  2  Timothy  3:14-17,  and  I 
beg  that  you  will  study  it  deliberately,  olause  by  clause.  The  advo- 
cates of  extra-biblical  lessons  would  agree  with  me  that  every  Hcriptuie 
is  Qod-breathed ;  that  habes  may  be  taught  portions  of  Qod's  Word; 
and  that  the  Bible  is  profitable  for  all  the  uses  specified  by  Paul. 
Thej  might  dissent  from  the  emphasis  I  put  upon  the  closing  words, 
"that  the  man  of  God  may  be  complete,  furnished  completely  unto 
every  good  work";  for  these  words  seem  to  my  mind  to  affirm  that 
"the  sacred  writings"  are  snfllcient  to  equip  the  Christian  teacher 
with  all  the  material  he  needs  for  his  sublime  task  of  winning  both 
children  and  adnlts  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  and  to  a 
life  of  intelligent  service. 

If  the  cnrrienhun  of  the  Sunday-school  is  to  embrace  all  the  material 
that  might  naturally  be  included  in  a  coarse  of  religious  education, 
we  shall  need  more  than  one  brief  teaching  period  in  each  week.  Now 
that  the  Bible  has  been  driven  from  the  public  schools  in  many  States, 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  concentrating  attention  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  our  Proteatant  Sunday-schools  all  over  this  cootinent.  If 
the  Oraded  Series  is  t«  impart  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Bible  than 
has  been  possible  through  the  Uniform  Lessons,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  make  Ood 's  Holy  Word  the  one  great  text-book  in  every  department 
and  all  the  time. 
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THE  lUTEBIAL  OF  THE  G&ADED  I£SSOm. 

Bet.  E.  Mobris  Febgcssoh,  pHiLADCLFmA,  Pa. 

The  material  of  a  Suudaj-ichool  leBBOU  is  that  aelected  bodj  of  fuU 
and  truths  whicb  the  teacher  uaea  in  te&ching  hia  cIhsb. 

Note  three  poiotB  about  this  definition.  The  material  is  what  the 
teacher  tues,  not  what  he  thought  he  was  going  to  use,  or  what  be  was 
told  to  use.  This  material  is  a  iody,  not  a  point  or  an  idea  oi  a  well- 
meaniDg  impulae.  Thii  bod;  of  material,  furthermore^  ia  a  idedci 
body. 

The  selecting  of  this  materia]  is  a  fourfold  process.  The  Lenen 
Committee  choosee  the  lesson  specifications;  then  the  lesson  writer  takes 
these  and  modifies  them  to  suit  his  own  sense  of  the  needs  of  the  depart' 
ment  be  is  writing  for;  then  the  teacher  takes  the  lesson  nriter's  work 
aod  modifies  it  again  according  to  bis  own  ability  and  bis  sense  of  his 
pupila'  needs;  and  finally  the  class  takes  the  teacher's  lesson  plan  and 
by  ita  response  to  his  efforts  compels  him  to  modify  it,  bo  that  he  oftei 
teaches  something  quite  different  from  what  be  had  intended.  Notice 
also  that  each  of  these  modifiers  of  the  Lesson  Committee's  specific*' 
tions  does  so  in  large  part  by  introducing  new  material,  much  of  it  nos- 
biblical  in  cbaraeter.  Now  the  thing  we  call  the  lesson  material  is  olisl 
the  Lesson  Committee  specifies;  sometimes  what  the  leeson  writer  prints. 
The  real  material,  however — tlie  material  that  counts — is  what  tbe  bojt 
and  girls  of  North  America  actiisUy  get,  under  tbe  lesson  system  that 
we  may  be  using. 

Tlw  OrKdvd  LVBSons  Are  DUf  went 

The  material  of  ths  graded  lessons  differs  from  the  material  of  tbe 
uniform  lessons  in  respect  to  fonr  distinctive  points.  Two  of  tbcK 
points,  and  perbaps  three,  may  also  be  claimed  for  tbe  uniform  leeou; 
but  on  all  four  counts  tbe  graded  lessons  are  notably  superior.  Flnt, 
these  lessons  are  adapted;  secondly  ,they  are  /ised;  thirdly,  tbey  an 
eomfirehentive ;  and  fourthly,  tbey  are  biblieal.  These  things  chint- 
tcrize  the  material  of  the  graded  lessons,  as  distinguished  from  tbei) 
methods  or  their  aims.    Let  us  see. 

TioM  Am  Adapted  LenonB. 
First,  then,  as  you  well  know,  the  graded  lessons  are  adapted.  Take 
seventeen  years  of  the  average  pupil's  life,  from  four  to  twenty;  mi 
for  each  of  these  years  ask  yourself  tbe  question,  What  Sunday-school 
lessons  does  a  child  need  to  learn  wbUe  he  is  passing  through  that  yesrl 
Then  ask  these   further   questions:     Wbat  material   Is  available  to  «■, 
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for  use  in  meeting  tbese  needsf  'Wbe.t  eelectioug  from  this  material  wlD 
most  Burelf  eontaiD  points  of  contact  with  the  pupil's  life,  so  that 
ICEBODS  based  on  such  material  ivill  appeal  to  him  and  rouse  biro  to 
active  cooperation  in  the  teaching  process?  Without  Bueb  coflpeTatioD, 
as  joa  all  know,  we  do  not  teach.  Once  more;  Bow  can  we  so  arrange 
these  lessons  aa  to  make  a  good  working  yearf  Here,  then,  are  four 
principles:  first,  fitnesB  to  meet  the  observed  need;  secondly,  availability 
and  appropriateness;  thirdly,  power  to  interest  and  set  to  work;  and 
fourthly,  a  convenient  arrangement  and  a  reasonably  logical  sequence. 
These  are  some  of  the  principles  on  which  rest  the  seventeen  years  of 
lesson  work  that  comprise  the  graded  lesson  system. 

If  the  material  of  the  lesson  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  pupils,  the  method 
of  its  use  must  be  adapted  too.  The  uniform  lessons,  in  form  at  least, 
represent  but  one  method,  the  limited  eipository  lesson.  The  graded 
series,  when  complete,  will  include  at  least  ten  types  of  lesson  method — 
the  story,  with  picture  or  object,  the  narrative,  with  handiwork  and 
drill,  the  journey  lesson,  with  map,  the  Scripture  memory  lesson,  the 
short  biography  or  bird's-eye  view  of  a  man's  salient  characteristics, 
the  extended  biography,  analytic  and  detailed,  the  chapter  in  biblical 
introduction,  the  study  of  a  Bible  book  as  a  whole,  the  strictly  topical 
lesson,  and  the  chapter  in  biblical  history;  to  which  we  may  add  the 
teacher  training  lesson,  which  will  figure,  probably,  in  the  latest  courses. 
Not  all  of  these  types  are  included  in  the  courses  yet  pnblished,  but  they 
will  aU  be  represented  when  the  series  is  complete. 

So  far  as  these  lessons  have  been  published,  where  they  have  been 
properly  installed,  where  circumstances  were  reasoniibly  favorable  to  any 
kind  of  graded  work,  and  whore  the  teachers  have  learned  how  to  use 
them,  the  well-nigh  unanimous  verdict  has  been:  We  find  these  lessons 
adapted  to  our  pupils'  needs. 

Tbesa  Are  Fixed  Lenons. 
In  the  second  place,  the  graded  lessons  are  fixed.  The  uniform  lessons 
are  rotary;  they  revolve  in  the  plane  of  the  Holy  Bcripturee  once  every 
six  years.  This  revolution  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  needs  of 
the  child.  The  Graded  Lessons  do  not  revolve;  each  of  the  seventeen 
courses,  as  soon  as  ismied,  is  and  remains  the  standard  course  for  that 
year  of  every  successive  pupil's  life.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  October, 
when  the  pupil  is  nine  years  old,  he  takes  bis  seat  in  the  Junior  De- 
partment, first  grade,  opens  his  new  Bible,  turns  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  and  learns  a  lesson  about  the  creation;  thus  beginning  his  con- 
scious study  of  the  Bible.    Now,  if  his  Sunday-school  ia  following  the 
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UoitoTm  Lmbodi,  he  \>ill  not  g«t  the  same  leason  this  October  thi^  liii 
playmate  last  October  got.  Wbat  vill  he  getf  Well,  in  190S  b«  got 
"David  Brings  the  Ark  to  Jenualaa";  in  1909,  "Paul  a  PiiBoner— 
the  Arreat";  in  1010,  "The  Wise  and  Foollah  Virgina";  is  1911,  he 
nil]  get  "The  Prophet  Eiekiel  a  Watcbman";  and  in  1912,  "Jem 
Walking  on  the  Sea. ' '  That  ia  a  fair  tami^  of  the  tngie  outcome  of 
lesacu  uniformity  aa  applied  to  tbe  needa  of  the  growing  child.  Tbe 
Graded  Leeaoni  ere  fixed. 

These  Are  Compiehenslve  Lenons. 

In  tbe  third  place,  the  Graded  Lessona  are  eompreheruive.  To  tbe 
limit  of  tbe  opportunity  furnished  by  tbe  regular  Sanday-school  leeMU 
for  the  seventeen  years  of  growing  childhood  and  youth,  this  series  in- 
cludes tbe  material  that  tbe  pupil  ought  to  receive.  Those  thoughts  ot 
God  in  the  Bible  wbieh  are  fit  bread  for  the  nourishment  of  his  youthhl 
appetite  are  all  here;  and  other  thoughts  of  God  are  placed  alongside 
of  them,  as  the  need  of  the  growing  child  has  seemed  to  require. 

Nature  lessons  are  here.  Jesus  used  nature  lessons  in  his  organiud 
adult  class  on  the  mountainnde;  and  he  used  them  eiaetty  aa  th^  us 
used  in  these  lessons — to  reveal  the  Father 's  loving  care.  He  bade  m 
study  these  nature  lessons.  "Consider  the  lilies  ot  the  field,"  He  ssid; 
"behold  the  fowls  of  the  air!"  Those  of  you  who  are  using  tbe 
bepnners  courses  know  that  the  graded  lessons  are  obedient  to  the 
commands  of  Jesus  in  the  matter  of  lilies  and  fowls. 

Temperance  lessons  are  in  this  series;  not  because  the  Committee  ml 
commanded  to  insert  them,  but  because  it  eould  not,  without  violenee  to 
the  needs  of  the  children,  leave  them  out.  They  are  good  temperaiM 
lessons,  too — all  but  the  names  of  some  of  them.  They  will  boild  soiud 
temperance  principles  into  the  character  of  your  boys  and  girls.  Uii- 
eionary  lessons  are  here,  in  rich  and  well-chosen  variety.  Paul  said  of 
his  Corinthian  converts, ' '  Te  are  an  epistle  of  Christ ' '  Think  of  wbtt 
that  means.  The  word  of  Christ  can  be  translated,  not  only  into  dra 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  languages  and  dialects,  but  into  the  fiestiy 
tablets  of  men's  hearts,  there  to  be  "known  and  read  of  all  men."  Tha 
Bible  says  so.  Now  if  those  poor,  half-baked  saints  of  Corinth  nere 
epistles  of  Oiriat,  what  do  yon  say  to  Carey  and  Livingstone  and  Paton 
and  MackayT  Are  their  lifO'Stories  good  translations  of  tbe  word  of 
Cbristt  We  believe  these  lessons  to  be  authorised  versions  of  Christisn 
truth;  we  know  that  they  are  needed;  and  yon  will  find  them  in  ll>e 
course.  The  graded  lessons,  in  these  and  many  other  ways,  are  Ml* 
prebensive  of  the  material  the  children  need. 
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Hmm  Axt  Biblical  I 
Fourthly  and  finally,  the  Graded  Lessons  are  biblictU.    Thej  are  more 
biblical  than  the  Uniform  LessoDS,  eveiy  way  yoD  look  at  fhem, 

1.  They  cover  far  more  Bible  ground.  The  uniform  course  is  six 
years  long;  then  it  begins  to  repeat,  with  no  observable  connection  be- 
tween one  cycle  and  another.  The  graded  course  is  seventeen  years 
long;  and  of  that  span  at  least  fourteen  years  are  unquestionably 
biblical,  while  all  tbe  other  lessons  have  been  given  related  Bible  material, 
together  with  the  usual  Scripture  to  memorize  or  read.  In  these  long 
years  of  graded  Bible  study  are  included  all  the  appropriate  material 
of  the  uniform  course  and  a  great  quantity  of  other  Bible  material 
seldom  or  never  touched.  Hagar  and  Idunael,  Abraham  and  the  angels, 
Bebekah  at  the  well,  Jacob's  meeting  with  Esau,  Bahab  and  tbe  spies, 
the  league  of  the  Gibeonitea,  Joshua  and  the  Ave  kings,  Deborah  and 
Barak,  Samson,  all  but  the  death  story,  and  Buth,  all  but  the  first 
chapter — not  one  of  these  fine  stories  was  ever  included  in  any  Inter- 
national uniform  lesson  sinee  tbe  i^stem  was  begun;  and  these  are  but 
samples  of  the  wealth  of  Bible  lore  that  these  Graded  Lessons  are  now, 
for  tbe  first  time  since  1872,  putting  within  tbe  reach  of  your  boys  and 
girls. 

2.  They  present  the  Bible  in  manjr  different  ways.  The  four-year- 
old  getH  a  baby 's  Bible,  and  grows  fat  on  the  milk  of  the  Word,  The 
restless  primary  pupil,  the  sturdy  junior,  the  questioning  intermediate, 
the  thoughtful  senior — for  each  one  of  these  the  Bible  point  of  contact 
is  found,  not  now  and  then,  but  all  up  and  down  tbe  line.  Not  only  is 
more  Bible  ground  covered,  but,  Sunday  for  Sunday,  much  more  Bible 
is  learned.  Bible  memorizing  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  appropriate 
years.  The  lessons  succeed:  whyt  Because  now  the  children  bear  a 
Bible  that  they  can  nndertsand.  Beginners  and  primary,  junior  and 
intermediate  and  senior,  they  do  hear,  in  every  language  nnder  child- 
hood's heaven,  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

3.  This  is  a  Bible  course  because  it  contains  numerous  lessons  about 
the  Bible.  That  is  a  thoughtless  antithesis  that  says,  "The  Bible,  rather 
than  about  the  Bible."  Why  should  I  attend  to  tbe  Bible,  unless  I 
leant  that  it  is  God 's  message  for  met  That  is  a  fact  about  the  Bible; 
and  the  more  I  learn  about  it  tbe  more  I  will  want  to  go  within  it 
and  feed  on  the  word  itself.  Now,  in  tbe  junior  fourth  year,  besides 
much  other  Bible  drill,  it  is  proposed  to  have  four  well  arranged  lessons 
on  the  contents  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole;  and  in  the  fourth  intermediate 
year  it  is  similarly  proposed  to  have  an  extended  series  on  the  Bible  as 
the  text-book  of  the  Christian  life.    There  is  also  constant  teaching. 
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all  through  the  janior  and  on  into  the  iDtennedUts  period,  on  Uie  pne- 
ticai  use  of  the  Bible  in  reference  and  study. 

4.  These  lessons  use  and  aeed  much  lesa  non-biblical  iUnetntiTe  ma- 
terial. The  Uniform  Lesson  calls  for  adaptation.;  and  onr  regolu 
method  for  doing  this  is  to  tell  a  story  or  relate  some  touching  anecdote 
that  nil)  bring  the  lesson  down  to  date.  All  this  is  extra -biblical 
material.  Deeded  and  used  in  the  Uniform  I^eason  coarse.  The  Graded 
Lessons  have  far  less.  When  the;  assign  a  Bible  leeaon  it  ia  alread; 
adapted,  and  can  be  tau^^ht  just  as  it  Is,  vitbout  non-biblical  admiituT& 
After  nine  months  of  such  matter  the;  sometimes,  in  some  of  the  jean, 
bring  in  three  months  of  so-called  extra- biblical  matter;  and  in  one 
year,  the  second  intermediate,  six  months  of  such  matter  ie  given,  fol- 
lowed b;  tirelve  months  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesns  ChrisL  All 
of  this  matter  is  duly  provided  with  Bible  texts  and  analogies;  and  all 
of  it  put  together  is  not  a  bit  more  non-biblical  than  what  some  nnifonn 
lesson  classes  are  getting  all  the  time.  Do  not  forget  that  the  graded 
lesson  is  a  year  long,  and  that,  nitb  the  exception  noted,  the  larger  part 
of  each  year  is  always  biblical. 

5.  The  Graded  Lessons  secure  a  far  closer  adherenes  to  the  Bible 
lesson  specifications.  The  teacher  is  not  tempted  to  improviae  baseball 
talk  and  other  extra-biblical  it  ies  in  order  to  bold  attention.  Tbe«e 
lessons  are  taught  in  accordance  with  the  speciflcBtions.  Can  -we  claim 
as  much  for  the  uniform  courset 

6.  The  Graded  Lessons  present  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside  of 
the  Bible.  Did  you  know  that  the  Bible  is  a  book,  and  that  as  a  book 
it  has  had  a  historyT  Do  you  know  that  that  blessed  Book  has  called 
forth  the  loyalty  and  the  love  of  some  of  the  greatest  heroes  the  worid 
has  ever  seenf  Do  you  know  that  yonr  boys  and  girls  do  not  love  the 
Bible  OS  they  should,  and  that  the  best  way  to  make  them  Bible  Iotcis 
is  to  introduce  them  to  the  great  Bible  men  of  the  church's  historjf 
Judas  Maccabania,  the  heroic  champion  of  Jehovah 's  law,  Wiclif,  Tyn- 
dale,  Luther,  John  Eliot,  Carey,  Morrison,  Dwight  L.  Moody — thcw 
men's  lives  are  in,  or  are  planned  to  be  put  in,  the  graded  lessoss. 
What  will  be  the  result  in  the  enthusiasms  of  our  childrenf  Some 
people  do  not  know  a  Bible  lesson  when  they  see  ona 

7.  By  presenting  this  and  other  like  material,  the  Graded  LessoDS 
make  the  Bible  a  living  book.  It  is  to  us  no  Talmud  or  Koran,  sacred 
in  its  letter  atone.  It  is  instinct  with  the  life  of  the  twentietb-centniy 
Christ.  Give  us  the  Graded  Lessons,  nndoctored,  untinkercd,  nnspoiled, 
for  the  sake  of  the  children;  but  if  you  will  not  hear  that  plea,  then 
give  us  the  Graded  Lessons  for  the  sake  of  the  holy  Word  of  God. 
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That  Man  of  Calvary. 


.  Fair  -  e8t  ol  all  the  earth  be-«de,  Chiel-est  of  all  on  -  to  Thj  Biide 
:.  Drink-ioK  k  djre  and  dread-lul  cup,  Cru  -  ci  -  6ed  Je  •  bub  lift  -  ed  up, 
.  Grant-ing  the  sin  -  ner  life  and  peace,  GraDt-tng  the  cap-tive  iweet  re-kue, 
.  ThronediBtheLambtliatoncewasBlaiii.Sat-ia-flednaw  for    all  Hit  ptii, 


Fnll-neBa  Di  -  vine    in  Thee     I   see,  Beao-ti  -  fol  Man  of  CaI-< 

Bear-iog  our  guilt  and  mis-er-y,    Sor  -  row-ful  Han  ol  Cal-^ 

Shedding  His  blood  to  make  as  free,  Mar  -  ci  •  ful  Man  ot  Cal<i 

With  Him  and  like  Him  1    shall  be,  Glo-ri-fied  Man  of  Ca]-' 


mmm-m^i 


That  Man      ot    Cal  -  va  •  r^  Has  won    my  heart  from  i 


^mm^^m^^^^^m 
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Prof,    Alvtn    Roppr, 


Her.   W.    S.    Holt.   D-D. 


Ilarr^  Wade  Hlcka. 


Mplvln  8.  Nasb 


Rpv.    C.    D.    Bnlla. 


.   n._  Mead,    D,D..  Robt.  F.   Cojie.  D.D., 
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Edt;ar  Blak?.    D  D-. 


J.    Wilbur  Chapmi 


n.  A.   HonltD?, 


J.    T.    McForlHnd.   D.D.. 


V.  E.  Morria  Fergug- 
rUiladelpHs,  Pb. 
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OaASED  LESSON  OONFEBEHOB  DISOUSSIOHB 

(With  the  ezcepUon  at  Dr.  Blackall's  p^per  at  the  beglnnlns  and  Dr. 
UcFarlBDd'i  addreM  at  the  cloaa  of  thlB  section,  the  rollonlng  dlacui- 
■lons  took  place  In  the  Graded  LeMon  Conference  on  Tuesday  momlDCi 
June  3Tth.) 


THE  aBASED  I.ESSOHS  FSOU  AH  EDIIOBIAI.  POINT  OF  VIEW 

C.  B.  Buciuu.,  D.  D.,  Philaselpbia,  Pa. 

(Oiriiig  to  tbe  absence  of  Dr.  Blackall  on  accoont  of  severe  iUueas,  bis 
paper  was  read  hy  Mr.  Spiinger.) 

The  time-limit  of  this  Nubject  and  the  wealth  of  material  that  I  have 
accumulated  absolutelj  forbid  such  diwrassion  of  mj  tbeme  as  I  would 
gladly  offer  at  tbia  time.  I  can  only  present  a  materially  condensed 
Gummary  of  results  gained  from  two  series  of  questionnaires,  one  ad- 
dreaed  to  every  State  General  Secretary  in  the  States  and  Canada; 
the  other  to  the  several  denominational  publiebing  houses  in  the  same 
field.  Of  the  first  class,  eixty-three  were  sent  out,  of  wbich  only  one 
failed  to  meet  response.  Of  the  second  class,  twenty-three  were  sent 
ont,  and  replies  came  from  all;  bat  five  of  these  declined  to  give  all 
the  facts  on  the  ground  that  undue  advantage  would  be  taken  by  inter- 
ested and  opposing  parties.  Eaact  fairness  has  been  exercised  in  quot- 
ing all  replies  received,  without  any  personal  comment  or  euggestions. 
The  estimate  of  value  of  the  facts  and  opinions  gained  will  be  left  to 
hearer  or  reader. 

The  questionnaire  to  general  secretaries  included  six  points:  (1)  Ex- 
tent to  which  the  new  graded  lessons  were  in  use;  (2)  whether  interest 
in  and  use  of  them  was  increasing  or  decreasing;  (3)  whether  regarded 
as  having  decided  advantages  over  the  Uniform  lessons;  (4)  what  hos- 
tility or  opposition  to  tbem  existed;  (5)  wbat  criticisms  had  been  made; 
(S)  what  results  had  been  gained  from  their  use! 

I  was  not  prepared  for  the  unanimity  expressed,  nor  for  the  general 
fulness  of  th«  answers.  In  a  few  instancss  two  or  three  responses  came 
from  a  given  State,  but  they  were  of  tbe  same  tenor.  Forty-eight  States 
and  Provinces  were  thus  bronght  into  a  general  summary.  Under  the 
first  query,  concerning  the  extent  of  use,  twenty-four  reports  were  by 
percentages,  one  each  of  G,  6,  8,  15,  35,  45,  TO;  aix  each  of  ten;  thre« 
each  of  twenty;  two  each  of  twenty-five;  two  each  of  thirty-three  and 
a  third;  two  each  of  forty;  two  each  of  fifty  per  cent.  One  State  secre- 
tary reported  that  three  thousand  schools  were  using  the  Graded  Lessons, 
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out  of  a  total  of  eleven  thonflODd;  another  reported  thrM  Imndied 
schools  Dsing  them  oat  of  a  total  of  five  thousand;  one  State  secretur 
merely  gave  the  Domber  of  schools  using  the  Graded  Series  as  one  tlum- 
sand  one  hundred  and  fift;r-seveD ;  another  mentioned  onlj  from  sixty  to 
■event;;  six  reported  their  use  as  "a  large  number";  seven  as  "quite 
generellj";  two  stated  that  the  Nen  Graded  LesBonE  were  in  aie  ii 
every  eounty.  On  the  other  hand,  four  reported  that  the  Graded  eeriei 
were  "not  generally  used,"  and  four  that  "very  few  sehools  bid 
adopted  them."  Five  reports  made  no  mention  of  this  item.  TUa  data 
must,  of  course,  be  understood  to  apply  mainly  to  the  elementaiT 
grades:  Beginners,  Primary,  and  Junior.  Befereuce  will  be  made  Ister 
to  the  Intermediate. 

To  the  second  query,  relating  to  increase  or  decrease  in  interest  and 
use  of  the  New  Graded  Lessona,  forty-eight  declared  increase;  three  left 
the  item  unanswered,  but  in  each  of  these  instances  it  was  stated  tbtt 
"very  few  schools"  were  using  Graded  Lessons,  and  denial  was  mtde 
of  any  snperiority  of  them  as  compared  with  the  Uniform  Series. 

The  third  query,  as  to  any  decided  advantages  of  Graded  Lessons  is 
comparison  with  the  Uniform  also  produced  a  surprise;  forty-fire  u- 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  generally  with  emphasis  and  euthuBiasm;  faoi 
replied,  "Yes  and  no,"  meaning  that  the  matter  was  yet  in  an  undecided 
state;  two  said  "No"  with  particular  emphasis. 

Quei7  number  four,  ashing  with  regard  to  opposition  to  the  Ne« 
Graded  LeBBons,  was  in  three  classes:  sixteen  indicated  distinct  opposi- 
tion; sixteen  indicated  limited  opposition;  tnelve  indicated  that  tbm 
was  no  opposition;  and  two  were  returned  withoot  answer  at  ttiis  point 

Query  number  five,  asking  for  known  criticisms  on  the  Graded  Leagues, 
showed  how  carefully  the  writers  evidently  desired  to  be  in  giving  the 
fullest  possible  information.  The  criticisms  quoted  on  the  blanks  may 
be  grouped  under  several  heads: 

1.  One  critic  is  sure  that  the  churches  are  not  equipped  for  graded 
work  in  their  schools. 

2.  Another  is  clear  that  families  will  be  burdened  with  too  muy 
different  lessons. 

3.  One  is  convinced  thnt  Sun  day 'Schools  will  not  be  gainers  by  s  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  Graded  Lessons;  two  believe  that  unity  in  lessons 
will  be  prevented;  one  regards  them  as  not  adapted  to  the  average 
school;  three  think  there  are  too  numerous  grades;  eleven  think  their 
adoption  will  interfere  with  concert  reading,  etc.,  in  the  general  exer- 
cises; three  are  sure  their  use  wilt  hurt  the  teachers'  meeting;  two 
are  sure  that  they  are  too  expensive,  cheaper  lesson  material  being 
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regarded  as  entirely  BufficJent  for  the  school.  With  regard  to  teachers, 
one  insists  that  the  old  style  of  printed  queations  and  answers  should 
be  the  rale,  as  a  much  easier  plan;  tno  urge  that  altogether  too  much 
stady  is  required  of  teachers  of  the  Graded  Lessons. 

In  the  same  line,  two  insist  that  far  too  much  study  and  work  is 
required  of  pupils  by  the  Graded  plans.  The  Graded  Lesson  material 
is  challenged  by  one  who  solemnly  avers  that  all  of  it  is  prepared  by 
"the  higher  critics";  three  assert  that  there  Is  too  much  of  nature 
stories,  and  too  little  of  Bible  in  the  elementary  courses;  six  think  that 
doctrinal  and  theological  teaching  should  have  larger  place;  twenty 
sharply  condemn  all  ertra-bihlical  lessons;  six  particularly  condemn  the 
Intermediate  Graded  Course. 

Query  number  sir  asted  acknowledged  results  from  the  use  of  the 
New  Graded  Lessons.  The  replies  were  nearly  all  one  way,  forty-four 
declaring  them  to  be  in  various  degrees  of  excellence;  one  answering, 
"Yes  and  no,"  but  conceding  them  to  be  of  "some  good";  six  not 
expressing  any  opinion.  Using  the  same  style  of  grouping  as  that  of 
the  criticisms,  we  have  the  following  testimony; 

As  to  the  church,  several  aver  there  is  great  gain  educationally  from 
the  use  of  the  Graded  series  in  elevating  the  standard  of  Christian  life; 
five  regard  the  spiritual  gain  everywhere  observable  as  beyond  compn- 
tation,  added  to  which  is  a,  largely  increased  sale  and  distribntion  of 
Bibles,  brought  about  by  the  introduction  and  use  of  the  New  Graded 
Lessons. 

With  regard  to  the  family,  one  calls  attention  to  the  increased  interest 
of  parents,  and  seven  declare  that  more  home  study  than  heretofore  now 
exists  because  of  the  Graded  Lessons. 

Enthusiasm  runs  high  with  reference  to  benefits  gained  to  the  Sunday- 
tehool;  nine  tell  of  schools  becoming  enthusiastic,  taking  on  new  life  and 
earnestness;  two  tell  of  most  gratifying  gain  when  the  New  Graded 
Lessons  are  given  a  fair  trial;  two  testify  to  a  general  uplift  in  the 
tone  of  the  Sunday-school;  one  notes  that  instead  of  a  mere  "gather- 
ing" the  Snnday-Bchool  bas  become  a  real  school;  thirty-nine  mention 
greatly  increased  interest  and  attendance  of  parents,  teachers,  and  pu- 
pils, by  reason  of  the  New  Graded  Lessons. 

With  regard  to  teacher*,  two  testify  to  the  joy  of  teaching  and  the 
reflex  influences  of  new  lines  and  methods  of  study;  others  claim  that 
the  Graded  Lessons  are  easy  to  teach,  easy  to  learn,  satisfactory  in  , 
results;  classes  have  learned  more  in  one  year  than  in  three  years  under 
the  Uniform  plan. 

Testimony  concerning  the  influence  upon  pupila  is  inspiring;  four  note 
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liMreaae  of  clan  attention;  five  hold  that  there  is  decided  iniproveiMBt 
b;  the  gaining  of  knowledge  of  Ood  'a  Word  becaiiBe  the  Bible  ia  made 
real  to  pupils;  nine  insist  that  there  ia  more  and  better  Bible  atudj 
now  than  heretofore,  and  that  this  ia  parti;  due  to  the  more  regular  at- 
tendance secured;  two  call  attention  to  increase  of  offerings;  floaJlT, 
flftj,  all  told,  register  unequivocaUy  tbeir  judgment  that  the  Kev 
Graded  Lessons  have  many  and  decided  advantagee  over  the  Uniform 
Lesson  plan,  and  nothing  could  induce  them  to  return  to  tbs  latter. 

Turning  now  to  the  aecond  qneetiounaire,  which  was  addressed  ta  the 
denominatioDal  pablishing  houses,  three  points  of  inqniiy  were  made: 
(1}  Decrease  in  circulation  of  the  Uniform  Series  bj  reesoD  of  iiH«e  of 
the  New  Graded  Series;  (2)  future  of  the  New  Graded  Lessona;  (3) 
probabilities  as  to  return  to  Uniform  plan  by  schools  now  nsng  the 
Graded  Series.  For  otmous  reasons  I  do  not  mention  names,  aa  the 
replies  were  of  a  confidential  character. 

Analysis  of  the  answers  returned  from  seventeen  of  the  denoDiina' 
tioaal  publishing  bouses,  gives  the  following  result  (Five  that  deflined 
t6  furnish  Bpeelflc  information  concerning  circulation  and  decrease  in 
the  Uniform  Series  are  not  included) ;  Eleven  do  not  publish  Uie 
Graded  Series.  Two  are  making  preparations  for  early  issae  of  tht 
New  Graded  Series.  Four  have  not  sufiicient  means  and  equipment  it 
command  to  publish  the  New  Graded  Series.  Five  report  decided  in- 
cresae  of  orders  for  the  Graded  lessons.  One  prefers  the  Uniform  plan. 
One  declares  that  the  New  Graded  Lessona  are  acceptable  and  practica- 
ble in  small,  as  well  as  large  schools.  Three  state  that  but  little  d^ 
crease  has  occurred  in  circulation  of  the  Unifonn  Lessons;  another,  that 
the  circulation  of  the  Unifonn  Series  has  considerably  decreased.  Ose 
reports  decrease  in  circulation  of  Uniform  Series  to  be  about  ten  tlioii- 
sand,  and  believes  that  the  displacement  will  become  greater.  Six  are 
sure  the  New  Graded  Lessons  have  come  to  stay.  One  mentions  "splen- 
did results;"  another,  "increased  interest  and  effectiveness."  Two 
claim  special  decided  advantages  for  the  New  Graded  Courses.  Two 
think  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  considerable  number  of  schools  re- 
turning to  the  Uniform  Series.  One  declares  that  the  New  Grsdea 
System  must  be  radically  modified.  Three  hold  that  if  the  New 
Graded  Lessons  are  wisely  selected  and  prepared,  schools  will  not  return 
to  the  Uniform  Series.  One  house  in  the  list  stands  alone  in  its  vrittea 
and  published  position. 

It  repudiates  the  whole  Graded  Series  as  unsound  theologically,  nntrne 
to  best  interpretation  of  biblical  truth,  and  radically  defective  pedagog- 
ically;  estimates  that  in  its  own  circle  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  these  who 
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started  to  use  the  Graded  Lewons  have  returned  to  ths  Uniform  Series; 
dispntei  its  daim  to  be  an  advanced  step;  ssserta  that  the  common 
Bense  of  Sandaj-school  norkers  will  soon  come  to  recogniEe  the  im- 
practicable character  of  the  New  Oraded  LeoBODs. 

I  reserve  mention  of  the  last  in  this  Beriea,  the  American  Baptist  Pnb- 
lication  Society,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  editor  of  periodicAls. 
Its  "EeyBtone  Beries"  stands  apart  from  ajndication.  It  took  the  risk 
of  losing  from  ten  to  fifteen  tbonsand  dollars  in  producing  its  own  issues 
of  the  New  Qraded  Lessons.  In  general,  it  eoDforms  to  the  lesson  scheme. 
Within  a  year  it  has  lost  221,000  circulation  of  its  Uniform  lesson 
periodicals,  although  the  latter  had  in  all  possible  wajs  been  brought 
to  the  highest  standard.  Its  loss  has  been  more  than  made  good,  how- 
ever, bj  the  snccesB  of  the  New  Graded  Series,  its  groaa  output  being  a, 
million  eopiea  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  jeti.  The  new  courses 
are  regarded  as  the  most  advanced  movement  ever  made  in  Sundaj'- 
school  work.  There  ia  no  question  as  to  the  future  of  the  New  Graded 
Lessons  and  progressive  schools  will  not  in  aay  considerable  number 
retom  to  the  Unifonn  plan.  In  the  production  of  the  first-year  Primary, 
and  Junior,  changes  and  modifications  were  so  nninerous  that  new  plates 
were  required  for  nearly  the  entire  issues,  the  nnmber  of  plati?  changes 
reaching  between  one  and  two  thousand,  the  cost  being  no  inconsiderable 
matter,  but  the  results  have  fully  justified  the  outlay. 

In  the  absence  of  exact  information,  I  venture  to  approximate  the 
circniation  of  the  New  Graded  Lessona  issned  b;  denominational  pub- 
lishing houses  OS  being  at  least  one  million;  adding  to  this  the  graded 
issues  of  the  Suxday  School  Timet,  the  Evangel,  and  other  private  pub- 
lishers, it  will  doubtless  be  conceded  that  the  figures  given  indicate  a  loss 
of  that  amount  to  the  Uniform  Series. 

In  Great  Britain  Elementary  Graded  series  are  published  by  the  Lon- 
don Sunday-school  Union;  one  hitherto  opposing  element,  the  Southern 
Baptist  Sunday-school  Board,  now  announces  early  commencement  of  the 
New  Graded  Lessons.  Of  course  there  will  be  changes  to  meet  existing 
conditions;  such  changes  are  being  made  continually,  to  a  greater  or  lest 
extent,  though  the  general  plan  is  essentially  followed. 
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btbuoted 

Rev.  B.  S.  Winchester,  D.D,,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gmded   lessons   are   the   response  which   the   Christian   denominations 

of  this  country  are  making  to  that  need  of  which  they  are  conBcious. 
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What  are  tbe  principles  on  which  thej  are  conatructedf  There  ii  oh 
onderi^ng  principle  which  probablj'  iucludu  all  the  others,  aod  it 
is  etated  in  tliia  wa/:  "The  purpose  of  the  lessone  is  to  meet 
tlie  epiritaal  needs  of  the  pupil  in  each  stage  of  his  development,  ud 
these  needs  are  both  religioni  and  ethical."  There  is  ttie  need  of  the 
pupil  to  know  Ood  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  in  natare  and  in 
Christ,  to  exercise  towards  Ood,  the  Fatbo',  and  His  Son,  Jesu 
Cliriat,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  trust,  obedience  and  worship;  to  know 
and  do  our  dutj  to  others,  and  to  know  and  do  our  duty  towards  onr- 
aelvea. 

With  regard  to  the  seleetioD  of  material  for  inatructioD:  here  we 
find  a  shifting  of  em[dtasis  of  which  we  are  not  all  fullf  eonseiom. 
It  ia  not  a  course  of  studj'  primarilj'  in  Biblical  history  or  literateie 
or  in  theology:  it  is  a  course  of  study  primarilj  in  life,  bssed  upon 
the  Bible,  making  intelligent  and  conattuit  uae  of  the  Scriptune  aid 
of  the  trorid  about  us  as  the  revealer  of  God  and  Hie  will,  end  la- 
salting  in  a  pbilosopb;  of  life  and  a  theology. 

The  needs  of  those  being  taught  reqnire  the  presentation  of  thii 
material  in  such  a  way  as  to  touch  the  pupil's  daily  life.  The  1h- 
sons  begin  where  he  is  in  Ms  daily  life  and  proceed  outward  freai 
this  standpoint. 

Again,  we  must  recognize  the  suceessive  opportunities  for  religions 
impression  which  come  at  intervale  in  the  life  of  every  normal  child. 
There  are  certain  critical  year  turning  points,  points  of  rapid  de- 
velopment, points  at  which  there  is  superior  opportunity.  The  child 
of  six  years  has  Itcen  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  home;  the  kind  of 
religious  education  which  that  child  needs  up  to  that  time  is  an  ia- 
terpretation  to  him  of  home,  and  a  revealing  to  him,  through  thoM 
terms  of  home  life,  of  God  and  his  relations  to  his  fellow  men.  Ood, 
therefore,  becomes  to  bim  all  that  father  mesne  and  can  mean.  Thit 
is  the  great  word  for  Ood.  It  is  the  starting  point  in  our  knowledge 
of  God,  and  to  interpret  God  to  the  little  cliild  in  terms  of  fathu- 
hood  is  about  all  we  can  do.  Heaven  is  home  in  its  most  glorious  and 
beautiful  conception,  and  these  familiar  objects  in  our  midst  in  those 
early  years  are  all  the  eipreaeion  of  a  father 's  love,  and  this  world 
about  us  is  our  Father's  home,  aod  if  we  can  lead  him  to  feel  *' 
home  in  this  world  with  hia  Heavenly  Father  we  have  done  our  task. 
But  we  come  at  the  sixth  year  to  a  time  when  the  little  child  eiperi- 
ences  a  traDsition  from  the  world  of  home  to  that  of  school,  having 
various  complex  relationships  with  other  children,  teachers  and  strang- 
ers.   Building,   therefore,   upon  this  fouiidatioa  irhi^h  has  been  laid 
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of  the  idea  of  Qod  and  home,  the  object  mast  be  to  enlaige  this  con- 
ception M  as  to  include  and  pervade  this  cbnrch  world  so  that  the 
child  aholl  extend  his  sense  of  at-homenesa  into  this  larger  drde. 
But  at  the  age  of  nine  i(  is  said  that  there  comes  another  transition 
point.  It  is  a  time  leading  up  to  rapid  growth  both  of%odf  and 
mind.  It  ie  a  time  when  thej  must  themselves  learn  the  lessons  of 
gentleness  and  love,  and  that  other  side  of  love  which  we  call  law. 
It  is  a  time  when  it  is  casj'  for  them  to  store  up  in  their  minds  those 
things  which  will  remain  witli  them  and  be  a  constant  blessing.  It  u 
our  opportunitf  to  hold  up  before  them  at  this  vigorous  point  types 
of  men  and  women  who  have  the  heroic  quality  of  character,  and  it 
is  the  aim  of  these  lessons  to  present  at  this  time  that  tj^e  of  char- 
acter, that  the;  ma;  see  how  faith  looks  in  its  stronger  aspects,  and 
how  disaster  comes  to  those  who  misuse  their  strength  and  are  dis- 
obedient Then  at  twelve  there  comes  the  great  transition  period  when 
they  are  passiog  out  of  this  time  of  self-assertiveness,  this  time  of 
emotion,  into  a.  time  of  deeper  intellectual  life,  into  the  birthday  of 
a  larger  self,  into  the  lime  when  they  not  only  need  to  know  the 
strong  characters  of  history,  but  need  to  have  a  splendid,  noble,  per- 
fect personal  ideal.  Therefore,  it  is  at  this  period  that  It  seems  wise 
to  present  to  them  the  lives  of  the  great  men  of  the  Bible,  those 
great  heroic  characters,  who  lived  with  Ood  and  who  wrought  and 
made  history,  and  particularly  towards  the  latter  part  of  that  period 
to  present  to  them  in  all  of  the  majesty  of  Hia  character,  in  all  of 
the  nobility  of  His  strength,  as  well  as  in  the  sweet  persuasive  nesa  of 
Hia  n.ature,  the  life  of  Jeaus  Christ  Himself  that  they  may  naturally 
and  almost  lnevita)>ly  reach  out  towards  Him  and  give  themselves  to 
Uim  loyally  for  their  lives.  Then  succeeds  another  period  "beginning 
at  about  aizteen,  the  period  of  final  adjuatment,  when  these  young 
people  shall  have  become  adult  membera  of  society,  identified,  we  trust, 
with  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  giving  their  service  through  the  vari- 
ous imstitutiouB  of  society,  political,  philanthropic,  religious  and  other- 
wise. This  is  the  time  for  the  fonnulation  of  their  ideas  and  ideals 
into  a  life  of  philosophy,  not  technical,  not  of  a  formal  nature,  but 
of  Hueh  natural  phraseology  aa  would  mean  moat  to  them  in  the  call- 
ing out  of  their  daily  task.  Theae,  then,  as  I  understand  it,  are  the 
principles,  so  far  as  the  selection  of  material  is  concerned  and  its 
presentation,  which  have  governed  in  the  framing  of  these  lessons. 

Another  principle  which  I  believe  is  equally  important  ia  the  lead- 
ing of  the  pupil  to  the  active  eiprMsion  of  his  religious  life.  We  often 
hear  it  said  tliat  there  can  be  no  real  impression  without  expression. 
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Through  the  earl;  jevn  in  the  home  there  mnit  be  eoUHtflnt  nfer- 
ence  to  the  dail;  home  life  and  duties.  When  the  child  gets  oat  into 
the  larger  world  of  tho  school  there  mast  be  preeented  to  him,  in 
BOme  sugeestiTe  concrete  wa;,  the  lessons  neceeBuj  for  this  period; 
and  when  he  gets  on  towards  the  high  school  period,  when  life  U  full 
of  storm  and  stress,  the  material  shonld  be  so  related  to  those  yon 
as  to  lead  the  pnpil  to  the  right  settlement  of  his  problems,  and  is 
the  later  period  of  ^onth  there  is  great  need  that  these  lessons  be 
coordinated  with  the  various  institutions  which  exist  toda;  as  tbe 
embodiment  of  our  desire  to  serve. 

These  lessons,  so  far  as  they  are  successful  (and  of  course  we  sK 
realize  that  there  la  ni'thlng  perfect  yet  on  earth),  should  result, 
£rBt,  in  a  much  wider  range  of  Bible  knowledge.  I  am  not  Eoie  thai 
we  have  all  appreciated  that  in  these  seventeen  different  eouraee  which 
are  planned  we  have  a  larger  opportunity  for  a  diversity  of  BiblictI 
Iinowledge  than  we  ever  have  had  before  in  the  six-year  periods 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  devote  to  Bible  study.  We  bav« 
also  a  wider  opportunity  for  reli^ous  teaching,  suggesting  that  tbe 
Sunday-school  become  the  center  In  all  of  our  churches  of  our  religiona 
education,  coordinated  with  its  own  efforts,  and  carried  out  throogh  ita 
own  sessions,  and  these  Other  efforts  and  activitiea  which  take  place 
during  the  week  in  young  people's  classes  and  clubs. 

Again,  this  ought  to  result  in  a  much  larger  number  of  young  peo- 
ple who  are  studying.  If  the  lessons  can  be  made  delightsome  to  the 
pnpilB  not  only  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  but  also  beWeea 
twelve  and  twenty,  and  help  them  to  attain  something  that  is  abae- 
lutely  vital  to  their  existence,  not  eimply  to  discuss  the  problemE  whiet 
tb^  are  facing  day  by  day,  but  to  bring  to  them  satisfactory  solu- 
tions of  those  problems,  and  if  the  teachers  can  learn  to  teach  tboe, 
why  should  there  be  any  reason  for  us  to  expect  to  lose  our  young 
people  during  these  ages  much  more  than  we  do  during  the  etrlier 
agest 

Ouee  more,  this  should  result  in  a  far  greater  economy  of  time  sod 
strength.  For  ua  to  attempt  to  teach  to  the  child  of  seven  years  tbit 
which  ie  adequate  to  a  young  person  of  seventeen  years  is  a  waste  of  tine 
for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  a  waste  of  splendid  opportunity.  I  recall 
one  incident  of  a  little  girl  of  tbe  age  of  six  years  who  had  a  very  devout 
teacher  and  the  teacher  bad  a  lesson  one  day  which  she  tried  to  impnfl 
upon  her  pupil.  When  the  child  returned  borne  ber  father  aeked  her  wb«t 
she  learned  in  Sunday-achool.  After  a  while  she  said,  "John  three."  Her 
father  helped  her  and  said,  "Was  it  John  three,  iixteent"  She  did  net 
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know.  H«r  father  helped  her  a  little  bit  more  bj  Mying,  "W&i  it,  Qod 
BO  loved  the  world!"  "0,  jet,"  she  said,  "God  so  loved  the  world  that 
be  gave  his  D11I7  forgotten  Son."  That  iB  a  splendid  and  a  wonderful 
truth,  and  it  ought  to  make  its  deep  impression  when  it  is  revealed 
at  the  proper  age,  but  it  was  absolutely  wasted  on  that  little  girl. 
There  were  thiagB  which  bhe  needed  to  be  tBng>bt  and  which  she  migfat 
have  been  taught  if  there  bad  beeo  the  opportunity.  These  lesaona, 
with  all  which  tbey  involve  in  the  way  of  teaching  foree  and  organiza- 
tion and  onr  enlaTged  conception  of  religious  education,  ought  to  result 
in  B  church  that  is  both  intelligent  and  vigorous,  a  church  of  the 
future,  large  and  strong,  trininphsnt  indeed  as  it  goes  forth  to  meet 
the  problems  of  this  new  age,  with  all  of  the  confldence  and  assured- 
ness, yet  the  humility  and  devotion,  which  a  proper  kind  of  education 
ought  to  develop  In  us  alL 

SOUE  UEIHOSB  OF  USUTa  OBASED  LESSONS  IN  80HO0U  OS 
SQTEaEHT  SIZES  AND  OONDIHOHS 

Mi3S  Mabqaeet  Browk,  Lihcoln,  Nebb. 
My  subject  relates  to  some  of  the  methods  of  using  them  in  schools 
of  all  sizes.  Fortunately  for  me  some  manuscripts  which  were  pre- 
sented at  OUT  own  State  Convention,  came  to  my  band  as  testimonies  of 
our  workers  throughout  the  State.  This  is  the  testimony  of  a  teacher 
of  a  city  school:  "We  find  in  out  city  that  the  newest  and  best 
methods  are  constantly  in  use  in  the  public  schools;  the  pupils  are 
familiar  with  these  methods,  and  they  recognize  and  approve  the  graded 
lesBOQS  because  they  see  in  them  tbe  principles  and  methods  with  which 
tfaey  have  a  daily  acquaintance;  while  these  who  use  tbe  kindergarten 
method  in  the  public  schools  recognize  this  in  the  Sunday-school,  and 
they  feel  at  home  with  tbe  graded  lesson  work,  and  so  with  the  pupils 
throughout  the  whole  school.  The  graded  lessons  are  bound  to  be  sue- 
cessful  everywhere  because  of  the  hand  work."  Here  is  the  testimony 
of  one  of  the  most  expert  workers  in  Omaha,  working  in  a  mission 
school:  "Emphatically  a  success.  If  I  were  asked.  Are  graded  lessons 
more  suecevful  in  mission  schools  than  ordinary  scboolst  I  would  say, 
yes.  Everyone  knows  that  it  is  much  harder  to  teach  mission  children 
for  the  reason  they  have  no  help  at  home,  but  these  graded  lessons  are 
within  the  comprehension  of  these  children.  In  the  Westminster  Chapel 
we  haven't  found  it  advisable  for  the  Junior  pupils  to  take  their  books 
bome;  when  you  realize  that  sometimes  as  many  as  eleven  people  are 
living  in  three  rooms  joa  will  readily  see  it  is  not  feasible;  what  wonder 
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is  it  that  tbose  children  in  tboae  crowded  homea  ttonot  keep  track  of 
their  sciaaora  and  pastel  So  some  of  the  children  do  hand  work  dutiig 
the  scBsion  on  lit'.le  tables.  Some  of  the  books  are  irell  done.  Without 
the  hand  work  it  would  be  better  than  the  aograded  lessons.  Gnded 
lessons  can  be  used  under  anj  circumstaDces  more  eSecUcely  than  th« 
ungraded."  Here  is  another  testimonj  concerning  graded  lessons  in  t 
country  toirn:  "We  find  it  helps  to  interest  the  children  in  the  Sondaj- 
school.  Before  the  graded  lessons  came  into  use  the  children  recited 
the  Sunday-school  lesson  from  the  same  text  as  the  older  members,  and 
their  minds  could  not  grasp  it;  therefore  the  Sunday-school  iras  dull  to 
them,  but  when  the  graded  lessons  were  put  into  oar  school  their  interest 
nas  aroused  at  once,  the  stories  were  interesting  to  them,  and  the;  did 
not  want  to  lose  one."  Here  is  a  testimonj  which  bears  on  the  soccfSB- 
ful  use  of  the  graded  lessons  in  a  rural  school:  "Come  with  me  t«  a 
rural  school  and  I  will  take  jou  to  a  platform  in  a  echool  house,  3  by  10 
feet.  There  is  an  elementary  department,  curtains  dividing  it  into 
two  rooms,  each  in  charge  of  a  teacher.  A  little  cradle  roll  song  it 
sung,  and  wo  slip  around  the  curtsin  and  we  find  ouTBelvea  in  the  jaaiot 
department,  where  there  are  five  pupils  and  the  teacher.  Bibles  in 
hand,  and  it  is  inspiring  to  see  their  absorption  as  she  tella  the  etoTj  of 
the  daj.  Throe  young  ladies  are  not  specially  trained,  they  have  had 
very  little  opportunity.  These  girls  first  heard  of  graded  lessons  st  the 
convention.  The  fact  that  these  girls  are  so  successful  in  using  the 
graded  lesBons  proves  that  they  are  a  success  in  the  rural  schooL" 

The  question  came  to  us,  "How  would  you  do  with  the  graded  lea- 
sona  if  you  had  just  one  teacher  for  all  of  the  children  under  thirteeni" 
We  answered  that  in  this  way,  "Do  as  the  rural  teacher  does,  teach 
two  or  three  grades  at  one  time  by  keeping  two  classes  busy  with  the 
hand  work  and  telling  the  story  to  the  other  class."  I  told  you  of  tlie 
work  done  in  the  conventions;  since  that  time  we  have  been  eiperi' 
menting  more  and  more  and  have  become  more  and  more  convinced  that 
it  can  be  done.  I  emphasite  this  one  thought,  the  first  difficulty  w« 
must  get  rid  of  is  the  "I  caut."  People  think  they  can  and  thni 
they  do.  The  small  school  can  be  as  thoroughly  graded  as  the  large 
school.  We  have  been  experimenting,  and  seventeen  miles  from  a  rail- 
road it  was  our  privilege  to  sit  on  a  horse  blanket  under  the  trees  and 
teach  the  graded  lesson  to  a  few  children.  Our  cloth  blackboard  "■> 
tacked  np  between  two  trees  close  by.  Under  all  conditions  the  wort 
can  be  done. 

In  presenting  the  graded  lessons  we  have  emphasised  three  thinga- 
We  have  said,  "Stud;  the  whole  outline."    We  have  also  said,  "Whea 
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jon  order  your  Buppli«s,  tbougb  you  may  begin  in  the  third  part  of  the 
work,  bo  sure  to  get  part  one."  OccaBionallj  we  have  found  publisbers 
who  were  reluctant  to  aend  out  the  earlier  parts,  but  tre  have  insisted 
that  thej  get  part  one.  We  have  olao  insisted  on  the  annual  promotion 
daj  which  in  our  State  is  fixed  for  the  last  Sunday  in  September.  Hare 
your  Bally  I^y  first,  and  then  promote  the  last  Sunday  in  September, 
and  then  begin  the  first  Saoday  in  October  with  the  new  work.  We 
attribute  our  success  in  the  work  to  following  out  ttiat  plan  very  largely. 
We  have  also  emphaaized  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  material  of 
the  lesson.  The  lessou  material  must  be  cared  for.  We  suggest  a 
temporary  binder  which  protects  the  folders  as  the  child  carries  them 
back  and  forth,  and  tins  has  helped  the  children  in  the  large  and  small 
■ehools  everywhere  to  value  the  material  that  is  given  to  them,  and  in 
caring  for  the  material  we  find  that  the  pupils  are  learning  reverence 
and  obedience  and  order,  aud  these  three  things  are  fundamental  in 
religions  education. 

The  methods  may  be  adapted  to  any  school,  large  or  small,  under  all 
conditions,  and  we  bring  you  the  testimony  of  Nebraska  that  progressive 
Sunday-school  work  with  the  graded  lessons  may  be  achieved  anywhere 
and  everywhere. 
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BoBZB'i  P.  Shephekd,  D.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
When  yon  use  the  graded  lessons,  fix  your  attention  on  the  qnestionH. 
Don't  try  to  crowd  the  answer  until  yon  have  raised  the  question  into 
conscioDsness.  Do  not  try  to  give  a  man  medicine  who  is  unconscious 
of  any  need  of  that  remedy.  Qnicken  the  need  for  it;  then  the  remedy 
is  taken  eagerly.  Try  never  to  crowd  upon  any  son  of  earth  the  answer 
to  a  problem  whose  solution  he  knows  not  nor  cares  for.  The  teacher's 
first  business  is  to  appeal  to  tiie  consciousness  of  the  student.  Do  not 
call  them  pupils  after  they  leave  the  elementary  grades,  call  tbem 
students.  There  is  not  one  pupil  in  a  million  who  ever  does  study;  they 
do  not  know  how  and  moat  of  us  do  not  know  enough  to  teach  them 
how.  Call  them  students  when  you  prepare  to  study  with  them.  1 
once  heard  of  a  Sunday-school  in  this,  our  country,  where  there  are 
pupils  on  the  waiting  list  all  the  time.  There  were  thirty-three  on  the 
waiting  list  at  the  last  report.  One  mother  was  eager  that  ber  boy 
should  be  enrolled  and  she  asked  that  she  might  have  the  graded  lesson 
course  to  teath  that  son  at  home  until  the  time  might  come  when  he 
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could  be  enroDed  regularly  in  the  echool.     Who  nys  the  Sunday-school 
hai  lost  its  ponerl     It  is  just  beginning  to  get  it  in  our  human  life. 

You  nbo  handle  the  graded  lenons  lor  the  older  clasHes,  your  probieDi 
is  not  the  problem  of  the  instincts  of  infancy,  nor  yet  of  the  impnlan  of 
childhood,  but  the  chaos  of  early  adoleMenee,  the  bewilderment  of  middls 
adoletcence,  the  readjuBtments  of  later  adolMeenee  and  of  the  beginniBg 
of  maturity,  yoar  problem  is  not  to  teach  a  class.  No  man  ever  yet 
taught  a  class,  nor  will  he  ever.  Forget  itl  Teach  a  pupil.  Tour  vision 
must  be  focused  on  the  pupils.  Professor  Coe  said  nothing  in  his  addnca 
truer  than  that.  If  yon  shoot  b««re  in  general  you  wiii  como  back  from 
your  chase  bare-handed.  Yon  teach  a  class  and  as  quick  as  the  boys  can 
escape  they  will  go  down  to  the  village  and  begin  to  buy  bread  for 
themselevB.  You  learn  to  diagnose  the  case.  Here  is  my  friend  who 
sees  no  harm  in  stultifying  bis  face  with  cigarettes.  He  needs  aome 
proper  specific.  What  is  it  I  shall  set  before  himf  Nothing  riiort  of 
the  authority  that  is  in  Jesus.  No  lesser  motive  will  hold  a  man  t« 
that  estate  wherein  less  than  the  best  is  always  bad  and  only  the  bnt  ia 
good  enough. 

The  problem  of  the  teacher  of  the  older  grades,  handling  the  graded 
food  for  graded  hunger  which  God  creates,  may  be  summed  np  in  jurt 
four  words:  not  to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  inspire,  to  encourage,  to 
inform  and  to  enrich.  One  word  alone  strikes  the  key-note  of  modem 
Cbriatian  education,  and  that  is  the  gospel  of  an  embodied  Ood,  Qod 
in  Christ  and  in  the  teacher,  holding  personal  converse  with  them  wlia 
are  graded  and  fit  to  he  eternally  in  the  friendship  and  the  ci 
ship  of  the  living  God. 
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Pbop.  Qeoboi  a.  Cot,  LL.  D.,  New  Yokk. 
Two  effects  upon  teacher  training  are  to  be  expected  from  tbv 
adoption  of  graded  lesqons.  f^rst,  training  will  become  more  definite. 
The  teacher  must  now  acquire  specialized  knowledge  of  child  life  it 
a  particular  age,  of  the  lesson  material  for  a  certain  grade,  aid 
of  the  methods  of  both  impression  and  expression  that  are  k- 
qnired  in  just  this  grade.  Under  these  conditions  there  dawns  s 
conscionenesB  that  one  is  called  to  become,  in  one's  own  degree,  a 
genuine  specialist.  I  have  witnessed  the  vitalizing  effect  of  this  cos' 
HcioDsness.  The  possibility  of  becoming  an  expert  does  not  seem  ao 
remote;  the  knowledge  that  is  to  be  acquired  does  not  aeem  to  be 
SO  general  and  so  lacking  in  deSnite  points  of  contact;  there  if  a  kw 
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eenM  of  definite  accomplisbment,  and  there  comes  a  wholeaome  pride 
in  eoutributing  to  the  school  aometbiiig  of  one's  very  own  that  ia 
different  from  what  others  contribute. 

Second,  as  a  conseqiieDce  of  this  definitenesa  of  the  problem  to  be 
studied,  there  comes  a  closer  union  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  proceM 
of  training.  If  I  go  to  the  UaiverBity  of  California  and  request  the 
faculty  to  make  en  electrical  engineer  out  of  me,  what  happens!  I 
tim  required  not  only  to  study  books;  but  I  must  also  put  on  the  blouse 
and  overalls  of  a  mechanic,  go  into  a  shop  among  whirring  wheels, 
and  with  my  own  hands  perform  the  processes  that  underlie  my  future 
occupation.  Tet  it  is  not  two  things  that  I  do,  but  one.  In  the  shop, 
as  well  as  in  my  study  and  the  lecture  room,  I  deal  with  theory — with 
laws,  formulas,  computation.  This  unity  of  theory  ^d  practice 
dislinguishea  modern  technical  training  from  the  old  apprenticeehip 
system  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  the  merely  abstract 
Study  of  principles. 

The  graded  lesson  system  completely  opens  the  way  for  a  similar 
vnitf  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  training  of  Sunday-school  teach- 
ers. Is  it  not  true  that  teacher  training  has  somewhat  generally  left 
an  impressian  either  of  alMtractness  or  of  a  gap  between  our  gen- 
eraliiations  about  ' '  the  child, "  "  the  Book, ' '  and  ' '  the  laws  of 
teaching"  on  the  one  side,  and  this  or  that  class  of  boys  or  girls  that 
must  be  taught  nest  Sunday!  Because  we  attempted  to  teach  the 
Bible  "in  general"  to  pupils  "in  general,"  we  did  not  see  how 
to  apply  specific  data  of  child  study,  or  the  specific  methods  ap- 
propriate for  pupils  of  B  given  grade.  But  the  moment  we  adopt 
graded  lessons,  the  problem  liecomes  how  to  teach  these  lessons  to  pupils 
of  this  grade,  and  at  once  theory  and  practice  come  together. 

A  single  illustration  will  show  bow  deep  this  principle  goes.  Sup- 
pose that  I  come  to  yoo  to  be  instructed  in  the  laws  of  teaching.  Tou 
realizing  that  leaching  "is  general"  is  as  ineffective  as  shooting  at 
"bear  in  general,"  invite  me  to  observe  the  work  of  a  class  in,  say, 
the  Primary  Department.  You  call  my  attention  to  the  steps  in  the 
teacher's  plan,  to  the  particular  point  of  contact  that  she  secures  with 
the  children's  experience,  to  the  story  method  of  preeenting  the  new 
material,  to  the  form  and  content  of  the  questions,  to  the  hand-work 
and  other  expressional  activities.  T  soon  discover  ttiat  all  these  have  a 
peculiar  unity,  the  center  of  which  is  in  tbe  personality  of  these  particu- 
lar children,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  principles  of  teaching  that  I 
desire  to  understand  are  not  abstract  but  thoroughly  concrete.  The 
story  form  is  no  longer  story  •telling  in  general;  it  is  a  definite,  eoDciete, 
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controllable  thing  that  takes  its  rise  in  tbe  actual  experience  of  just 
these  boys  and  girls,  moTea  fomari]  in  their  living  imaginatioDS  and 
emotions,  and  culminates  in  a  neir  (or  newlj  confirmed)  attitude  «l 
their  wills.  Thus  mj  atudj  of  tbe  child,  of  tbe  method  of  tearbinx,  ind 
of  the  material  of  iDstructtoD,  becomes  all  one.  To  aj  aurpriae  the  Bible 
material,  conceived  thns  as  nitbin  the  pulsating  life  of  those  boys  and 
girls,  acquires  new  vitality  and  freshness;  I  am  compelled  to  stad;  it  ia 
a  new  waj,  and  more  intenaivelf  than  ever  before.  It  ia  no  loDgei 
"Bible  in  general,"  for  its  storiea  and  biographies,  its  hjmns  and 
sermons,  have  the  concreteneBS — not  of  bumanitj  in  general,  vhich  none 
of  ue  ever  met,  but^ — of  the  squirming  little  humans  now  before  me. 
Thos  it  becomes  evident  to  me  that  I  shall  not  adequately  know  aii;r 
one  of  the  four  subjects  of  teacher -tra in ing  (the  child,  the  principles  of 
teaching,  the  Bible,  the  Sunday-school)  viitbout  actually  performing  ths 
processes  that  constitute  Sunday-school  teaching.  I  shall  not  quite  grssp 
the  idea  of  atory-telting  until  I  construct  stories  for  pupils  of  some  par- 
ticular grade.  I  shall  not  master  the  principles  of  lesson  planning 
ivitbout  planning  specific  lessons  for  some  grsde;  nor  the  principles  of 
questioning  without  carefully  constructing  questions  for  a  particular  set 
of  pupils;  nor  the  Bible  as  a  teacher  ought  to  know  it  witboot  iniifii- 
atively  living  through  the  reaction  of  children  of  a  given  age  to  its 
different  parte.  At  last  I  shall  see,  of  course,  that  none  of  this  knowl- 
edge is  thoroughly  clinched  untU  I  have  tried  out  these  ideas  of  mine 
upon  actual  pupils. 

Tbe  genera]  characteristics  of  teaeher-traintng  for  the  use  of  graded 
lessons,  then,  are  tbeee:  Definiteness  of  the  problems  to  be  eolvedi 
concretenesB  of  all  tbe  subjects  of  study ;  and  unity  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice. 

Tbe  application  of  these  principles  will  not  be  qaite  the  sanw  in 
the  normal  class,  composed  of  young  persons  who  have  not  yet  taught, 
and  the  teacher 's  cIsbb,  composed  of  those  who  are  already  in  seniee. 
Wherever  practicable,  these  two  groups  should  be  taught  separately. 
Let  us  consider,  then,  first,  the  method  of  the  normal  class.  The  order 
of  tbe  four  subjects  is  not  very  important,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  tb«T 
form  such  a  unity  that  not  one  of  them  can  be  effectively  studied  with- 
out constant  attention  to  tbe  others.  But  the  method  of  teaching  tbe 
normal  class  is  of  prime  importance.  The  mark  of  the  best  method  will 
be  observation  work,  with  individual  analyais  of  whst  is  observed,  cob- 
stantly  accompanied  by  and  giving  point  to  the  study  of  theory.  Tbr 
school  itself  thus  becomes  the  essential  object  that  tbe  class  eodeavon  to 
understand.    With  definite  problems  in  mind,  each  student  will,  in  tbe 
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conrae  of  two  ^ears,  observe  and  report  upon  tbe  work  of  tbe  kinder- 
g&rten,  &  primarj  class,  a  juoior  class,  an  intermediate  class,  a  Beuior 
class,  an  adolt  claaa,  tbe  organization  of  tbe  scbool  and  of  itB  depart- 
ments, the  records,  tbe  finances,  and  tbe  methods  of  recruiting.  After  a, 
time,  each  iitudent  will  specialize  upon  tbe  grade,  department,  or  function 
that  is  to  be  his  oirn.  HewillpreparelessonplonB,  questions,  and  storleB, 
all  of  which  will  be  carefully  criticized  hj  the  leader.  After  considerable 
experience — not  less  than  a  year — in  this  preparatory  work,  he  may  bo- 
come  a  cadet  teacher,  occasionally  assisting  in  a  class  or  taking  entire 
charge  of  it  for  a  Sunday  without  first  preparing  a  plan  and  receiving 
criticism  upon  it;  and  always  a  report  upon  one's  experience  in  substitute 
teaching  should  be  made  and  criticized.  This  scheme  of  training  assumes, 
of  course,  that  the  normal  class  is  a  permanent  and  continuous  part  of  the 
scbooL  In  many  schools,  bowever,  a  less  complete  scheme  must  sufGce  for 
the  present.  But  tbe  essentials  of  method  are  tbe  same.  Twelve  lesson 
periods,  six  of  which  are  thus  spent  in  observation  work,  would  be  twice 
aa  fruitful  as  twelve  periods  devoted  wholly  to  any  text-book  whatever. 
For  persons  who  are  already  in  service  tbe  essence  of  the  proposed 
method  is  that  priociples  should  be  learned  by  putting  them  into  use, 
piece  by  piece,  in  tbe  teacher's  own  class.  The  shorteet  way  to  show 
nbat  I  mean  is  to  describe  an  experiment  that  is  now  in  progress  in  tbe 
New  York  County  Sunday-achool  Association.  Our  committee  was  con- 
vinced that  tbe  lack  of  tangible  results  in  many  training  classes  is  due 
to  violation,  within  tbe  tiaining  class,  of  tbe  very  principles  that  are 
urged  upon  tbe  teachers.  The  teachers  have  been  warned  against  im- 
pression without  expression  in  their  own  classes,  yet  in  tbe  training 
class  itself  we  have  relied  upon  lectures  and  text-books.  What  is  re- 
quired is  learning  by  doing,  that  is,  tbe  method  of  observation  and 
experiment.  Let  us  suppose  that  tbe  topic  for  one  meeting  of  our  train- 
ing dase  is  "The  Art  of  Questioning."  Each  teacher  is  requested  to 
send  to  tbe  leader  in  advance  of  the  meeting  a  sample  of  tbe  questions 
actually  used  the  preceding  Sunday.  At  the  opening  of  tbe  meeting 
the  leader  discusses  these  questions  so  as  to  introduce  an  exposition  of 
principles,  why  we  ask  questions  at  all,  different  kinds  of  questions, 
common  errors  in  questioning,  etc,  himself  asking  questions  and  awaken- 
ing discusaion  as  be  goes  along.  Then  each  teacher  is  requested  to 
prepare  in  advance  of  Sunday  the  questions  to  be  used  in  teaching  the 
next  lesson  to  his  own  class,  and  to  report  the  results  to  the  leader  of 
the  training  class.  Specidc  readings  are  also  assigned  from  tbe  best 
simple  sources.  This  enterprise  of  ours  is  too  new  to  be  offered  as  a 
model  in  its  details,  but  we  are  sure  of  our  main  principle,  and  onr 
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ezperienee  thos  tax  indicates  tbat  we  are  on  tbe  right  track  sb  to  oot 
general  method. 

After  a  time  ne  eball  be  able,  I  trast,  to  conduct  traiuiDg  clanm  on 
the  biblical  and  other  material  of  tbe  carriculum  b;  much  tbe  amt 
method.  The  peculiar  feature  of  sucb  a  plan  would  be  the  atodj  of  tbe 
Bible  primarily  as  lesson  material  for  accomplishing  deflnite  purposes  in 
the  lives  of  pupils.  What  parts  of  the  Bible  are  used  in  the  kinda- 
garten,  in  the  Jtmior  Department,  in  the  Senior  Departmentf  Wh;  jiat 
these  parts  for  these  gradest  These  questiona  lead  directly  to  biblical 
introduction,  both  general  and  special,  and  to  a  perBpeetive  view  of  tbe 
whole  Bible  history  and  literature.  But  here  as  before,  this  method  of 
approach  will  be  more  vital  than  an;  that  is  abstracted  from  the  ordiosi; 
activities  of  the  teacher's  lifej  and  it  will  be  most  practictU. 
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Conducted  by  Mm.  J.  Woodbbime  Baiuies,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MBS.  BABNES;  When  Mr.  Hartshorn  asked  if  I  would  preside  it 
this  Bound  Table  Conference  this  afternoon,  I  said  that  I  would  on  tno 
conditions;  first,  tbat  I  did  not  have  to  answer  all  the  questions,  and, 
second,  that  this  should  be  an  open  meeting  in  order  that  we  might  gel 
together  on  this  subject,  in  order  that  those  who  believe  in  the  Icssoat 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  testify  for  them,  tbat  those  who  have 
problems  might  present  them,  and  tbat  those  who  look  on  the  other  side 
and  do  not  see  things  just  as  some  of  us  do  might  have  just  the  tune 
opportunity  to  preeent  their  problems,  doubts  and  perplexities,  isd 
have  them  met  fairly  and  squarely. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  many  of  onr  problems  aod  perplexities  it 
the  present  time  come  to  us  because  of  our  bucccbs.  Of  one  denomini- 
tion  50  per  cent,  are  using  the  graded  lessons,  and  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions.  We  know  that  they  are  used  all  over  the  country  in  a  way 
never  expected  at  all  for  years  to  come.  The  wonder  ia  not  that  wa 
have  some  problems  and  perpleiitiea,  but  that  we  are  not  snowed  under 
with  them.     The  following  queetions  were  written  and  handed  in; 

Question  No.  1:  "In  using  the  graded  leteoiit  doei  it  reqiUrt  a 
ffreater  or  a  lets  number  of  teaehert  than  the  uniform  leetoiut" 

MBS.  BABNES:  It  depends  entirely  on  how  your  school  ia  organ- 
ized. Take  a  primary  department  which  was  fonnerly  taught  by  tbe 
teacher  from  the  desk:  oow  she  has  to  have  class  teacbers,  therefore 
it  takes  more  teachers  than  under  her  old  plan.    In  many  parti  of  tbe 
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MDiitrj  witb  the  aniform  leaaoiu  thej  alwajB  had  dosa  teachers,  and 
DDder  sDch  conditions  that  teacher  would  not  need  to  get  an^  more 
teachers  than  she  had  before. 

Qvettion  No.  t:  "Can  a  teacher  teach  the  fnt  and  aeeond  year 
courtee  to  a  heginnert  oIom  in  the  tame  hour,  the  clan  mtmbering 
aiovt  forts  f" 

MBS.  BABNE8:  I  do  not  know  what  she  could  do  if  she  tried,  but 
ft  is  not  necessary  to  do  it  because  the  beginners  courses  of  stnd;,  fret 
and  second  years,  are  not  like  the  other  courses,  but  intended  to  follow 
one  another.  They  are  intended  to  rotate,  and  every  school  will  do  well 
to  nse  but  one  year  at  a  time. 

QuMlton  No.  3;  "Eat  it  been  found  beet  to  have  the  pitpil  prepare 
the  leeton  before  the  Sunday  how  and  during  the  aeehf" 

MBS.  MAUD  JUNKIN  BAUDWIN:  In  the  first  year  Junior  the 
child  prepares  the  lesson  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  For  the 
Kcond,  the  third  and  the  fourth  years  the  plan  is  that  he  shall  prepare 
the  lesson  before. 

<iuestion  No.  i:  "WovlA  you  tend  a  elatt  home  without  a  letton, 
uting  graded  lettont,  rather  than  give  them  a  teacher  who  it  not  pre- 
pared f" 

MBS.  BABNES:  If  70D  have  do  teacher  yon  will  have  to  provide  for 
them  in  some  other  waj.  I  would  never  send  a  child  home  without  a 
lesson. 

DB.  BOBEBT  P.  BHEPHEBD:  I  would.  There  is  a  multitude  of 
children  in  this  country  who  would  be  better  ofl  with  their  parents  than 
to  be  the  helpless  victims  of  incompetont  Sunday-school  teachers. 

PBOF.  OEOBOE  ALBEBT  COE:  One  of  the  large  churches  in  New 
York  City  never  allows  an  unprepared  teacher  to  take  a  clan  for  a  single 
Sunday.    If  the  teacher  is  not  there  the  class  is  not  taught. 

BEV.  DAVID  O.  DOWNEY,  D.  D.;  If  you  have  it  as  a  rule  that 
the  class  be  sent  home  if  there  is  not  a  prepared  teacher,  it  behooves  na 
as  Sunday-school  pastors  and  superintendents  to  see  to  it  that  no  elaaa 
if  without  a  competent  teacher.  We  have  no  business  to  bring  pupils  to 
the  Sunday-school  and  then  send  them  home. 

MISS  FEBQUSON :  We  have  a  good  graded  union,  and  I  solicit  the 
girls  and  women  who  I  think  are  able  to  teach  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment to  attend  the  Oraded  Union  and  get  help  in  the  sectional  work  and 
come  prepared  to  teach  the  lesson,  I  always  know  when  my  teachers 
are  going  to  be  absent.  One  of  the  rules  of  my  department  provides 
that  I  shaU  be  informed,  and  then  I  can  call  on  one  of  those  girls. 
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Queriion  No.  S:  "What  vouldyoudo  mkfn  your  teaehen  tay  thef  do 
not  like  the  graded  lettona  and  wtll  not  ttaeh  theml" 

MISS  FEB0U80N:  I  would  Knd  them  to  a.  conntf  coDTentioii  ia 
Nebratka  if  I  could  get  them  there. 

Qwition  No.  6:  "Many  teacherg  auert  that  ii  it  wtrtaxoMbie  (o 
expect  Sunday-tchool  pvpiU  to  ttvdy  the  lewon  at  home;  hov  can  ttii 
be  overcome!" 

PBOF.  GEOEGE  ALBEBT  COE:  I  do  not  think  that  any  single  m- 
■wer  to  that  qaeation  Bufflees.  There  are  Sunday-sebools  the  children  of 
which  come  froin  homea  that  do  not  help  them  to  prepare  the  ieami 
I  know  of  caaee  in  which  the  teacbera  prefer  to  have  done  what  caa  be 
done  well  during  the  Sundaj-echool  hour,  and  stop  there.  If  ponible 
aomething  should  be  done,  I  think,  during  the  week,  but  the  oentec 
abonld  alwBjv  be  the  drill  of  the  child  during  the  Sunday-school  hour. 

Quettion  No.  7 :  "Is  the  percentage  of  eonvertiont  greater  at  a  r«nilt 
of  the  graded  leston  atvdiet?" 

MISS  ALLEN ;  I  think  it  is.  It  is  a  natural  conseqnence.  It  mmt 
come. 

MISS  FEBOUSON:  When  I  began  teaching  I  did  not  have  the 
graded  lessons,  and  mj  teachers  were  timid  and  would  not  pra;  is 
public.  Every  teacher  I  have  is  a  consecrated  worker  and  will  pra;  in 
public  and  do  all  those  things  we  want  onr  teachers  to  do,  and  th^  bu 
come  about  since  we  began  the  use  of  the  graded  leasone.  We  do  ki 
more  conversions  in  the  graded  department.  I  send  my  children  out  h 
near  their  ninth  birthday  as  October  will  permit.  Last  year  I  had  • 
class  of  fourteen  come  into  the  church,  and  I  am  sure  it  waa  doe  to 
the  graded  lessons,  to  what  the  graded  lessens  have  done  for  the  teaehei 
and  the  pnpil. 

MBS.  MABT  FOSTEB  BBTNEB:  In  a  convention  which  T  attended 
one  of  the  junior  teachers  reported  that  as  they  went  through  the  lessons 
in  the  life  of  Christ  they  formed  those  juniors  into  a  special  clam  foe 
inatruetion,  and  there  were  thirty  of  them  who  accepted  Christ,  and 
twenty-eight  of  them  united  with  the  church  at  the  next  communion.  I 
was  present  at  a  church  conference  where  there  were  six  people  admitted 
on  the  last  commnnion  Sunday,  and  four  of  these  were  from  one  dsa 
of  boys  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age,  taught  by  an  earnest  teacher  of  the 
junior  department.  I  feel  sure,  from  the  testimonies  coming  in  sad 
the  letters  received,  that  we  arc  beginning  to  see  some  of  the  spiritmJ 
results  of  the  teaching  of  these  lessons  to  the  boys  and  girls, 

MISS  MABGABET  BBOWN:  There  are  six  persona  here  who  vt 
teachers  in  Nebraska,  and  if  they  had  time  tbey  would  testify  that  these 
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l«woiifi  hav«  permitted  them  to  bring  Christ  to  the  child  more  definitely 
than  in  any  Other  waj,  and  that  the  child  of  hie  own  accord  deaires  to 
come  into  the  church. 

MBS.  MAUD  JUNE3N  BALDWIN :  Sereral  months  ago  I  sent  ont 
a  questionnaire  to  all  of  tbe  eoontj  elementary  mperintendeutB  in  our 
State.  One  of  the  qneationa  was, ' '  How  do  yon  feel  about  the  epiritnal 
results  from  the  use  of  the  graded  lessonat"  Most  of  them  said  that 
it  was  too  early  to  know  of  large  results,  but  many  of  them  referred 
to  what  tbey  felt  was  to  come  in  the  future,  and  also  spoke  of  definite 
apiritual  results  which  were  coming  to  them  in  their  own  departments. 

DB.  BOBEBT  P.  SHEPHEBD :  Prom  reports  at  twelve  coDventionB 
which  I  have  attended  the  result  of  the  graded  lessons  has  been  uniform 
through  the  natural  unfolding  of  tbe  life  of  the  child.  The  graded 
lessons  appeal  to  every  thoughtful  teacher,  because  tbey  make  him  a 
Christ  teacher. 

MBS.  BABNES:  Two  months  ago  I  attended  a  meeting  in  Brooklyn, 
and  they  got  started  on  this  question  and  would  not  get  off  it,  and  it 
made  no  difCerence  what  the  denomination  was,  they  all  said  that  the 
boys  and  girls  came  naturally,  that  tbe  children  came  up  saying,  "I 
would  like  to  be  a  follower,  too. ' ' 

Question  No.  8:  "Why  ahouid  any  pujnl  he  kept  on  a  waiiing  lilt  at 
a  Sunday  School!" 

DB.  BOBEBT  P.  SHEPHEBD:  Let  that  question  be  referred  to 
Prof.  Coe,  who  is  a  teacher  in  that  Sunday-school. 

PBOF.  OEOBOE  ALBEBT  COE:  Our  space  is  limited,  and  we  can 
take  only  bo  many  pupils.  The  number  is  limited  by  the  conditions. 
Since  we  can  take  only  so  many  pupils  we  put  any  mora  who  wish  to 
come  on  a  waiting  list,  and  give  them  the  first  chance. 

MB.  W.  C.  PEAfiCE:  I  know  of  quite  a  number  of  schools  that  had 
to  pitch  tents  and  put  floors  and  heat  and  light  in  tb^.  I  recommend 
that  idea  for  use  in  New  York. 

DB.  BOBEBT  P.  SHEPHEBD:  This  question  haunts  me.  What  is 
the  use  of  anybody  being  kept  on  a  waiting  listf  When  you  get  horns 
I  wish  you  would  ask  your  pastors  and  superintendents  bow  many  are 
on  the  waiting  list  and  who  they  are.  I  think  tbe  rest  of  the  human 
race  are  on  our  waiting  list,  and  Ood  wiU  hold  us  responsible. 

Question  No.  9:  "la  it  feaMle  to  have  a  uniform  avbjeet  for  all 
eUutee  in  the  graded  leeaon?" 

MISS  PEB0U80N:  You  cannot  dedde  what  is  going  to  rule  in  tbe 
constmetion  of  your  course.  If  it  is  feasible  it  Is  not  best  to  have  tbe 
same  set  of  subjects. 
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(JveitioH  No.  10:  "What  ohovt  the  teacher*'  meeting  Miider  IJm 
graded  leuotu! ' ' 

MB.  J.  H.  ENOLE,  KanaaB;  We  think  we  have  been  getting  •» 
prettj  well  with  a  monthlj  coQueiL  Instead  of  stndTing  the  \taim 
JoDos  makes  hia  original  outline  of  the  lesson  and  sabmits  it  for  eriti' 
cism,  OT  Smith  makes  out  his  teaching  plan  of  the  lesson  and  submits  it 
for  critieiam.  The  various  grades  aie  represented,  not  rIwrtb  in  the 
sanu?  way.  A  young  lady  tells  the  piimar;  story  as  she  expects  to  t«ll 
it  the  next  Sunday,  and  we  open  a  "trouble  box,"  and  we  have  a  fruk 
discussion  of  various  questions. 

Question  No.  11:  "  How  hat  temperance  teaching  been  affected  bg  '^ 
vie  of  the  graded  elementarg  leeiomf" 

MBS.  ZILLAH  FOSTEB  STEVENS;  If  you  have  examined  the 
temperance  lessons  for  the  primary  years  and  the  junior  yean  you  "iS 
And  that  moat  of  them  come  in  June,  July  and  August.  Uow  many  of 
yon  who  are  using  the  graded  lessons  observe  the  World's  TemperUKS 
Sunday  in  Novemberf  (A  few  bands  were  upraised.)  I  think  the 
question  has  answered  itself.  It  seems  that  where  the  graded  lemons 
are  used  the  World's  Temperance  Sunday  is  not  observed.  Tbere  ia 
some  criticism  concerning  the  Temperance  Lessons  in  the  Qraded  Count. 
Becall  the  names  of  these  lessons:  "Sodom  and  Qomorrah,"  "Nadib 
and  Abihu,  and  the  Prodigal  Son."  These  are  all  pictures  of  sdolt 
life,  and  not  of  uoble  examples  to  be  imitated,  but  of  evil,  to  be 
avoided.  We  need  a  selection  of  temperance  lessons  which  shBll  give  ns 
examples  of  strength  and  courage  and  moral  heroism,  instead  of  leasoni 
about  Eli's  sons  who  made  themselves  vile,  and  so  on.  These  joniM 
lessons  come  at  a  time  when  it  is  urged  we  put  the  Bible  into  tba 
children's  hands  and  have  tbem  read  it  themeelvee.  Is  it  proper  for 
children  nine  and  ten  years  of  age  to  read  the  three  chapters  on  Bam- 
aen,  the  strong  man  with  a  weak  wiUt  That  selection  describes  SamNB 
yielding  to  the  beguilements  of  his  Philistine  wife.  The  only  other 
temperance  lesson  in  the  same  year  gives  us  the  end  of  Eli's  houK. 
where  the  description  is  of  Eli 's  sons  making  themselves  vile,  and  the 
rest  of  the  description  is  so  unspeakable  that  I  could  not  read  it  out 
loud  to  yen.    There  is  surely  need  for  change  here. 


THE  ESSEHTIAI.  AIMS  OF  BEUGIOUS  EDUOATZOK 

John  T.  McPaeland,  D.  D.,  Nkw  York. 

Education,  broadly  conceived,  is  the  proeeu  by  which  it  is  sought  to 

bring  a  man  or  woman  to  self-realixation.     In  other  words  the  sin  of 
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edacation  ia  to  derelop  Ifae  latent  or  germiniil  elements,  qaalities  and 
powers  of  a  human  being.  This  meaiu  the  tnaking  of  a  whole  or  com- 
plete man  or  woman.  This  educational  ideal,  it  ie  safe  to  saj,  has  never 
been  realized.  It  has  been  a  process  of  approxiinatian.  The  perfect 
man  at  which  education  aims  has  not  been  produced,  perhaps  will  never 
be  prodneed. 

Beligions  education,  which  belongs  to  general  education,  is  the  pro- 
cess bj  which  it  is  sought  to  bring  man  to  moral  or  Bpiritai  Belf-reftliu- 
tion.  This  has  been  the  labor  of  the  ages  and  will  be  the  labor  of  the 
agea  still  to  come. 

It  mast  be  asmuned  in  all  educational  effort  that  we  have  something 
to  educate.  Edoeation  is  not  creation.  We  must  have  the  raw  materials 
upon  which  to  work.  And  education  deals  not  with  dead  but  living 
things.  The  phjaical  trainer  must  have  a  living  body  with  which  to 
work.  A  corpse  should  be  sent  to  the  cemetery,  not  to  the  gymnasium. 
The  edneator  of  nund  must  have  a  living  mind  having  capacity  for  re- 
reiving  knowledge  and  powers  and  faculties  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  and  exercised.  An  idiot  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum,  not  to 
a  school.  And  retigioos  education  assumea  tbe  existence  of  a  living  soul 
having  spiritual  faculties,  a  nature  capable  of  moral  perception  and  un- 
derstanding and  action.  A  dead  soul,  if  we  can  conceive  of  such  a 
thing,  may  be  an  interesting  subject  for  theological  Hutopay  and  dis- 
section but  not  for  religione  education. 

This  thought  is  fundamental  to  our  work  ae  religious  educators.  The 
Snnday-scbool  is  not  a  morgue,  but  a  school  which  deals  with  spiritual 
life.  Vhe  soul  does  not  come  into  the  world  spiritually  still-bom,  but 
alive,  having  in  it  aD  the  latencies  of  immortality,  holding  an  infolded 
life  capable  of  infinite  unfolding  into  spiritual  strength  and  beauty.  Let 
no  theological  mists  obscure  this  fact.  Our  work  in  religious  education 
begins  with  life  and  deals  always  with  spiritual  vitalities.  The  children 
whom  Ood  has  given  us  are  the  living  children  of  the  living  Qod. 
Christ  declared  that  they  belonged  to  bis  kingdom;  he  called  them  his 
lambs  and  he  commands  us  to  feed  them.  Not  the  dead,  but  the  living 
may  be  fed. 

If,  therefore,  religious  education  begins  with  life,  a  soul  spiritually 
aliv^  this  (act  points  the  way  for  its  effort  and  defines  its  aims.  The 
only  buslQeas  of  religious  education  is  to  minister  to  spiritual  life.  The 
soul's  Efe  must  be  eonatantly  kept  in  view;  what  it  requires  for  its 
development,  wtiat  is  demanded  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  hunger,  what 
is  necessary  for  its  strengthening  and  perfecting  moat  be  given  first 
consideration.    Nothing  else,  in  fact,  is  religions  education.    If  we  sab- 
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stitate  any  other  interest  for  the  life  of  the  child — aiiTthiiig  external,  u 
the  church,  ot  the  Bible,  or  theology  or  creed,  then  we  have  eeawd  the 
work  of  religiooB  education  Bud  h&ve  become  ocenpied  with  tliiiigs  thai 
are  aeeoDdar;  and  aabordinate. 

It  ia  this  shifting  of  interest  from  externals  to  vitaiitiea  that  is  the 
thing  that  most  eharacterizea  the  rciigiona  education  of  the  present  da;. 
Now  for  the  first  time  is  it  being  recognized  tli&t  the  corrieulDm  ia  fat 
the  child,  not  the  child  for  the  cnrricnlnm,  that  the  material  of  teadung 
moat  be  determined  by  the  vital  needs  of  those  to  be  taught.  life  nnst 
have  unchallenged  and  nnobstructed  right  of  wa^  in  religious  education. 
'The  central  interest  roust  be  the  human  being  whose  development  ii 
proposed. 

Beligion  primarily  has  to  do  with  the  soul's  relatioiu  with  Ood.  B^ 
ligious  education,  therefore,  has  for  its  immediate  aim  the  development 
of  God-conBriousnesa.  Consider  exactly  what  this  means.  It  does  not 
mean  merely  that  knowledge  or  information  concerning  God  stiall  he 
imparted.  That  is  theology  and  may  mean  nothing  for  the  aool'i 
growth.  Bat  Ood-eonsciODSnesa  is  an  altogether  different  thing.  The 
genuinely  religious  man  is  aware  of  Ood,  sees  Qod,  feels  God,  hean 
God,  touches  Qod  at  every  point,  livea  and  moves  and  has  his  being  in 
God,  The  religiona  man  ia  a  worshiper — he  prays,  be  praises,  he  adores, 
he  trusts.  But  woiship  ia  mockery  and  pmyer  ia  emptiness,  unless  the 
soul  has  the  eonscioosnesa  of  God.  It  ia  the  curse  of  much  religiomi 
observance  that  those  who  render  it  are  really  not  aware  of  God.  And 
perhaps  this  is  so  chiefly  because  the  emphaais  has  been  put  upon  oh 
servances  as  having  worth  in  themselves.  Men  have  deceived  themselTei 
with  the  thought  that  they  are  religious  because  they  perform  teligioia 
services.  The  only  warrant  for  religious  obaervances  lies  in  the  fact  that 
those  who  engage  in  them  are  conscious  of  God. 

The  aim  of  religions  education  is  to  make  people  religious  in  thii 
fundamental  sense.  The  thing  of  first  importance  is  not  to  teach  theol- 
ogy but  to  reveal  God.  And  this  being  granted,  many  questions  relating 
to  the  material  of  instruction  are  settled.  We  must  use  whatever  ma- 
terials, we  must  employ  whatever  methods  are  best  adapted  to  open 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  pupils  to  a  vision  of  God.  God  mnat  be 
made  a  vital  reality  to  the  consciousnen  or  everything  else  will  i>e  in 
vain.  And  this  cannot  be  effected  if  we  deal  with  God  merely  under 
the  forms  of  theological  definition.  Ee  must  be  recognized  as  associated 
with  everything — nature,  and  history,  and  all  the  manifold  affain  of 
life;  and  religious  instruction  must  present  God  in  this  wide  and  per- 
vasive way.    It  is  not  enough  that  our  young  people  be  taught  that  God 
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wu  proaent  and  aetiTs  in  antiquity  and  associated  with  men  and  women 
of  pa«t  ages;  thej  niQHt  b«  made  to  aee  and  feel  that  ha  baa  been  in 
aU  Iiitt0i7,  and  that  there  was  never  a  time  in  the  past  when  he  waa 
(nore  actually  and  potentlj  present  in  human  affairs  than  at  this  present 
moment. 

It  should  tw  a  constant  offort  in  the  reliKiouB  education  of  the  young 
to  make  it  dear  that  religion  belongs  to  the  natural  moral  life  and  that 
ita  requirements  rest  upon  the  same  basis  as  all  other  ethical  obligationa. 
The  religious  life  is  not  something  apart  from  the  general  sphere  of  duty. 
Beligions  duties  spring  out  of  a  man's  relations  to  Qod,  just  as  the 
ordinary  dntiea  of  morality  spring  ont  of  human  relationships.  Duty 
is  always  an  erpression  of  obligation  growing  out  of  a  relation  between 
persons.  The  relation  detennines  the  duty,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the 
obligation  results  in  what  is  called  virtue,  and  virtues  constitota  char- 
acter. And  there  are  as  maay  duties  as  there  are  personal  relations  and 
there  are  as  many  virtues  aa  there  are  duties.  Morality,  the  common  law 
of  duty,  requires  the  fuMllment  of  aU  the  obligations  springing  out  of 
the  various  relations  of  life,  parental,  filial,  social,  bnainees,  political; 
and  ebaracter  will  be  perfect  to  the  ext«nt  that  it  represents  the  virtues 
resulting  from  the  fulfillment  of  these  obligations.  But  religions  duties 
grow  out  of  the  relations  which  we  sustain  to  God,  and  what  may  prop- 
erly be  called  reUgious  virtues  result  from  the  fulfillment  of  the  obliga- 
tions created  by  our  relations  to  Ood-  Beligions  dnty,  therefore,  appeals 
to  us  upon  the  same  grounds  as  ordinary  moral  obligations.  This  should 
be  made  clear  in  religious  instruction.  Beligion  stands  for  the  highest 
ranges  of  duly,  but  in  its  nature  it  is  not  different  from  duty  on  tha 
common  levels  of  life.  The  consciousness  of  Qod  to  which  religious  edu- 
cation seeks  to  awaken  us  reveals  the  fact  that  we  stand  to  God  in  tho 
relation  of  dependence.  Out  of  that  relation  the  dnty  of  prayer  imme- 
diately springs.  If  one  perceives  that  all  the  good  and  perfect  gifts  of 
life  come  from  Oou,  then  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  become  at  once  a 
requirement  of  spiritual  good  mannera.  A  man  who  is  aware  of  his  de- 
pendence Qpon  Ood  but  nho  refuses  or  neglects  to  pray  and  give  thanks 
is  a  spiritual  boor.  And  the  knowledge  of  God  makes  us  aware  that  we 
are  related  to  him  bb  subjects  to  sovereign.  But  the  primary  duty  of 
the  snbject  is  to  obey.  The  common  principles  of  morality  which  re- 
require  a  good  citizen  to  obey  the  laws  of  civil  government  require  alao 
that  he  shall  obey  the  lawa  of  that  higher  government  of  which  God 
is  the  supreme  authority.  And,  finally,  the  conaciousneea  of  Qod  rereala 
to  the  soul  the  fact  that  it  stands  related  to  God  as  the  imperfect  to  the 
perfect,  the  finite  to  the  infinite.    Out  of  this  relation  springs  the  obU- 
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gttioo  to  worAip.  Somehow  we  most  lead  onr  fonng  people  to  Ne  ud 
feel  tliBt  worabip  ij  one  of  the  most  natural  thinga  in  the  world;  that  it 
is  jnat  ai  natural  for  the  uormal  mind  to  worabip  as  to  experience  ths 
aenae  of  the  beautiful  in  the  presence  of  a  £ower,  or  of  anblimitj  and 
grandenr  in  the  preaeuM  of  the  mountain  or  the  sea  worship  is  meraly 
the  natural  rnpouse  of  the  soul  to  the  t»et  of  Qod  presented  to  it; 
and  failure  to  worship,  or  the  absence  of  the  Impulse  to  worship,  ii  ss 
abnormal  as  the  lack  of  the  sense  of  the  beantifol  or  appreciation  ot 
grandeur  and  sobtimitj.  And  it  mnst  be  impressed  npon  tJi  minds  that 
any  perfect  system  of  morality  most  include  not  simply  the  Tirtnet  re- 
sulting from  the  fulfillment  of  ths  obligations  growing  out  of  onr  bnmaa 
relations,  but  also  those  resulting  from  the  fnlfillment  of  the  obligaUons 
growing  out  of  onr  relations  to  Ood.  Beligions  virtues  an  the  erowaing 
virtnea  of  life,  simply  beeanse  a  man's  highest  relations  are  his  rela- 
tiona  to  Qod. 

Finally,  the  awakening  ot  the  social  consciousness,  the  deTelopmeot  at 
Sie  aoeial  conscience,  the  cnltiTation  of  the  sodal  Tirtues,  should  be 
the  aim  of  religions  education.  It  has  been  declared  that  maa  is  in- 
enrably  religions.  With  equal  tmth  it  may  be  declared  that  man  is 
incmably  social.  Bat  these  declarations  merely  imply  that  man  has  tbs 
religions  instinct  and  the  social  instinct.  Ood-eonseioosnees  and  socisl 
eonseioosness  require  to  be  awakened  and  made  clear.  It  is  one  thing  to 
have  a  latent  or  vague  feeling  that  there  is  a  Ood  and  ft  is  qnite  anothK 
thing  to  have  the  thought  of  Ood  rise  np  ss  the  great  and  overshadow- 
ing fact  of  life,  even  as  a  great  mountain  looms  op  and  domlnatsa  tbi 
entire  landscape.  One  who  has  such  a  vision  of  Ood  sees  all  the  fM- 
tures  snd  interests  of  life  in  tbeir  relations  t«  hint.  And  likewise  it  is 
one  thing  to  feel  the  faint  stirrings  of  the  sodal  instinct,  to  be  consciou 
vagnely  that  one's  individual  lite  is  related  to  the  lives  of  others,  hot 
qnite  another  thing  to  awaken  into  full  social  conscionsness  and  to  f«i 
the  thrill  of  sympathy  with  universal  humanity  snd  realise  that  the  per- 
fection of  the  individual  life  depends  npon  its  being  rightly  rdated  t« 
the  life  of  the  world.  Out  of  this  consciousness  springs  the  social  cci- 
Bcience  which  recogniiea  the  obligations  for  sodal  service,  snd 
out  ot  this  ministrant,  self- forgetting,  self-sacrificing  service  ttt 
social  virtue*  are  bom.  We  have  poorly  understood  the  mind  of 
Christ  if  we  have  failed  to  see  that  in  him  the  social  contdousnen  WH 
always  luminous.  Two  things  were  always  dear  to  him — his  relation*  to 
his  Father  and  his  relations  to  humanity.  And  hts  social  conscioosBM 
was  clear  beeanse  hie  conscionsness  of  Ood  was  dear.  His  whole  life  wai  ■ 
eaerament  of  service,  and  his  love  encompassed  all  nations  sod  ran  ant 
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to  all  ages.  In  his  life  the  life  of  God  touched  humanity.  He  irst 
the  bread  of  heaven  Bent  dowD  to  latisfy  the  hunger  of  the  muTenal 
heart  of  man.  "The  bread  that  I  will  give  is  1117  flesh,  which  I  irill 
give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  That  wM  the  thought  that  forever 
throbbed  in  Chriat'p  heart — "the  life  of  the  world."  And  to  the  level 
of  this  great  thought  the  Church  is  slowlj  riaing.  And  religiooa  edaea- 
tion  will  fail  to  Tepresent  Christ  if  it  fails  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  the 
youths  of  the  new  generation  with  this  passion  for  hnmanity,  leading  to 
«  boly  and  joyous  dedication  of  the  individual  life  to  the  redemption  of 
the  life  of  the  world. 


UPOBTAKT  TEASS  IN  THE  ETDHDAT  SCHOOL'S 


1780.  The  beginning  of  the  present  modern  Sunday-school  move- 
ment. Bobert  Baikee  was  the  foander  and  Oioucester,  England,  the 
place.  In  four  years,  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  one. 
quarter  of  a  million.  The  movement  soon  became  world-wide.  Instead 
of  one  school,  there  are  now  286,000  and  instead  of  three  officers  and 
teachers,  there  are  2,600,000  with  a  total  membership  af  29,000,000. 
This  vast  host  stadies,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  Bible  text,  in  hundreds 
of  difEerent  tongues,  on  the  same  day,  in  all  Christian  lands,  in  all 
the  World. 

1786.  The  first  Sunday^chool  in  North  America  was  organised  by 
Bishop  Asbury,  in  Hanover  County,  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  This 
single  school  has  now  increased  to  174,000,  with  a  membership  of 
nearly  17,000,000  people. 

1832.  The  first  National  Sunday-school  Convention  was  organised 
in  New  Tork  City.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  delegates  were  present, 
representing  fourteen  of  the  twenty-four  states,  and  four  territories. 

1872.  "The  TTniform  System  of  Lessons"  was  adopted  and  the 
First  Lesson  Committee  appointed  to  select  the  lessons  for  seven  years 
by  the  Fifth  National  Convention  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  man  who 
discovered  and  promoted  this  system  is  mentioned  on  Page  5  of  this 
section,  under  the  last  car  of  the  "Sunday  School  Train."  At  this 
Convention  the  name  was  changed  from  National  to  Internationa],  to 
inclnde  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

1881.  At  Toronto,  the  Third  International  Sanday-school  Convention 
inaugurated  interdenominational  cooperative  Sunday-school  work,  at 
the  snggestlon  and  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Jscoba,  who  waa 
the   first   Churman    of   the    Executive   Committee.      Mr.   Jacobs   held 
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tbia  office  ontil  his  deatb  in  1902.  This  action  marked  the  beginniog 
of  tbe  work  now  carried  on  under  tlie  saperviaoii  of  the  Internatianal 
Executive  Conunittee. 

1882.  TOURS.  To  develop  the  work  undertaken  at  Toronto,  in  1831, 
Cbsirman  B.  F.  Jacobs,  inaugurated  a  series  of  International  Toura  foi 
the  purpose  -of  education,  information,  and  inaptration.  Id  1882, 
he  toured  the  State  of  Maine,  al]  the  Eaatera  Provineee,  and  New- 
foundland. In  ISSfl  Mr.  Jacobs,  with  Prof.  Excell  and  Dr.  Pajne,  mads 
a  tonr  through  several  Southern  statea  and  later  in  the  same  jttr  be 
led  an  extended  tour  through  the  Northwest,  visiting  ten  statea  and 
provinces.  Six  workers  took  some  part  in  this  tour.  The  cost  in  time 
end  money  to  Mr.  Jacobs  to  execute  these  tours  was  great.  In  1892 
Superintendent  Bej'nolds  and  Prof.  H.  M.  Hamill  made  a  tonr  from 
Wisconsin  to  Texas,  via  Canada,  and  the  Atlantic  Coaat,  viaiting  fiftMO 
states  and  provineee.  In  1900  General  Secretary  Lawranee  with  fimr 
associates  conducted  a  Northweatem  tour,  visiting  twelve  states  aid 
provinces.  In  IQDI  Prof.  Hamill,  aBsist«d  b;  Secretary  Lawranee  and 
other  expert  workers,  conducted  a  trana-coDtinenta]  tour,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  beginning  February  17th  and  dodng  Hay  ITtb. 
All  these  tours  were  the  reanlts  of  B.  F.  Jacobs'  plans  and  eeal  for 
promoting  organized  Sunday-school  work  on  the  continent  of  Nortii 
America. 

1887.  Mr.  William  Beynolds,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  President  ud 
appointed  Field  Superintendent  of  the  International  Convention,  and  mu 
Ita  first  paid  employe.  Mr.  Beynolds  was  a  princely  man.  He  «u 
prominent  in  National  and  International  conventions  from  Newark, 
1869,  to  Boston,  1890.  He  was  one  of  the  great  trio  of  Sunday-Bcbool 
and  evBUgeliatie  teaders — Moody,  Jacobs,  Beynolds.  Two  days  after  hit 
last  public  address  he  died  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  September,  1897,  his  wift 
at  his  side,  to  whom  he  said,  "If  I  die,  I  die  in  the  hamees." 
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PRor.  H.  a  Lyhan,  Supebiktbnpent. 
Committw  1911-1914 

W.  N.   Hartsbora,  Cbairman Boston,   Mass. 

B.  M.  Weaver Corinth,  Misfl. 

N.  B.  BroQghtoa Baleigh,  N.  C, 

A.   Trieeclmiaiiu Croesett,    Ark. 

Igaac  Thomas  ButUnd,  Vt. 

Eev.  John  B.  White,  D.  D     AUaota,  Qa. 

Bev.  Wilbur  P.  Thirkield,  D.  D Wbsbington,  D.  C, 

Be».  Qeorge  Sale Atlanta,  G«. 

BflT,  L.  M.   Diuton Orangebug^   S.  C. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  Aim  THE  NEOKO 
Mb.  W.  N.  HABTaHORH,  Boston,  Mabs. 

Sunda;  school  work  among  the  colored  people  had  its  inception  under 
the  direction  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Awociation  in  Anguat, 
1S95,  when  the  ezeeotive  committee  appointed  Ber.  L.  B.  Maxwell  of 
OeoTgia  as  field  worker.  Two  jea™  Inter  Prof,  SUas  X.  Flojd  of  Geor- 
gia was  appointed  aaaociate  field  worker,  Herving  two  years. 

Ber.  Maxwell  continued  until  his  death  in  March,  1S02,  his  duties 
calling  bim  to  the  several  sonthern  states  for  conventiona,  conferences, 
and  visits  to  individual  Sunday  schools  in  the  endeavor  to  interest  the 
people  of  his  race  in  doing  better  work  for  this  Important  department 
of  tbe  efanreh. 

At  the  close  of  the  Denver  international  convention,  1902,  the  woA 
was  resumed  by  tbe  appointment  of  Prof,  James  B.  Shepard  of  North 
Caroluia  and  Prof.  Q.  O.  Marcus  of  Tennessee  as  field  workers.  Prof. 
Uarcns  died  in  1904  and  Prof.  Shepaid  continued  in  the  service  until 
the  Louisville  convention,  1908. 

The  methods  employed  by  tbe  International  Association  for  tbe  work 
among  colored  people  were  those  familiar  to  tbe  work  among  the  white 
people.  From  1893  to  1908  more  than  (24,000  was  expended  in  salatiea 
by  the  committee. 
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In  Angnat,  1905,  Kfter  tlie  mtemational  coDTentioD  at  Toronto,  vben 
Bp«eial  empIiBsig  had  b«en  placed  upon  tbe  Bandaj  Bchool  needs  of  tb* 
race,  tbe  central  committee  of  the  lotematioiial  Association  met  at  Qif- 
ton,  Uaas.,  iritb  the  committee  on  work  among  tbe  negroes,  to  plan  tor 
the  extension  and  developmeDt  of  the  work. 

To  attfinpt  to  meet  tho  needs  of  tbe  race  it  wu  voted  that  if  uj 
Mntbem  atatcB,  to  the  nnmber  of  five,  would  organiie  a  negro  stale 
Bunda^  school  association,  select  a  suitable  man  as  etato  sacretaij  to 
give  his  entire  time  to  the  work,  subject  to  tbe  approval  of  tbe  con- 
niittee  on  work  among  the  negroee,  and  contribute  $450  a  jear  for  atitij 
and  expenses,  tbe  international  committee  would  contribute  an  equal 
amount  for  the  same  purpose.  Tbe  proposition  was  inunediatelj  actqited 
by  five  states,  and  in  each  a  secretary  was  ^pointed. 

Tbe  Field  Superintendent  was  instructed  to  give  careful  attention  to 
tbe  supervision  of  this  new  state  worh  in  addition  to  his  other  datin 
among  tbe  Sunday-schools  of  the  soatbem  states,  without  negro  aeue- 
taries,  in  the  hope  that  by  this  practical  cooperation,  on  the  part  of  Os 
international  forces,  the  new  plan  would  produce  good  results. 

Tbe  work  of  the  State  Secretaries  was  to  visit  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion— both  cities  and  towns — bold  conferences  with  pastors,  anperin- 
teudenta  and  other  Sunday-school  officials,  and,  where  possible,  work  op 
interdenominational  conventions.  It  was  definitely  understood  that  the 
work  was  not  in  the  interests  of  any  special  denominations,  bnt  to  brisE 
all  together  for  the  consideration  of  approved  methods  for  doing  better 
work,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  theii 
individnal  SondBy-schools.  This  new  plan  of  work  was  given  an  honeit 
trial  by  the  International  Committee,  and  every  possible  cooperation  m 
extended  to  the  Negro  State  Associations  and  tbe  Negro  State  SeeretariM. 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  year  several  of  tbe  Negro  State  oiganiss- 
tions  found  it  exceedingly  didBcult  to  secure  funds  with  which  to  meet 
tbe  promised  monthly  payments  to  tbeir  secretaries,  and  tbe  secretaries 
in  tbe  field  failed  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  financial  cooperation  of 
tbeir  race.  Other  obstacles  presented  themselves  to  be  met  by  these 
faithful  State  Secretaries,  and  as  the  difficulties  mnltiplied,  it  was  en- 
dent  that  new  plana  were  needed  if  tbe  work  was  to  be  succesafnl. 

The  committee  on  Work  Among  the  Negroes  found  it  difficult  to  seeore 
reliable  information  as  to  exact  conditions,  either  from  the  Field  Super- 
intendent or  the  State  Secretaries,  and  repeated  correspondence  yielded 
unsatisfactory  results.  A  conference  was  held  at  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
early  in  1S07,  when  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Qenerel 
Secretary  Lewrance,  and  Chairman  N.  B.  Broughton  of  North  Caroliu, 
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of  the  Committee  on  Work  Among  the  Negroes,  met  the  Field  Superin- 
tendent, the  Negro  State  Secretaries  and  others  interested. 

Eauh  State  Secretary  told,  in  tnm,  wliat  he  had  tried  to  do,  end 
related  interesting  facts  bearing  npon  coDditiona  and  needs  in  bis 
own  field. 

It  was  discovered,  at  this  conference,  that  the  negroee  are  iotenee 
denominationalists  in  their  church  relatione.  Thej  have  36,000  churches, 
with  3,7G0,O00  members,  and  control  church  propertj  valued  at  •60,000,- 
000.  More  than  oinet;  per  cent,  of  the  race  are  Baptists  or  Methodists, 
and  the}*  were  loyal  to  their  own  denominations,  and  Bttftcbed  to  the 
varied  organizations,  state,  coustj  and  town  in  their  cborches.  When 
they  have  met — as  far  as  they  can — the  demands  which  these  denomi- 
natioual  organizatiDUS  mahe  upon  them,  in  time  and  monej,  thej  have 
little  of  either  left  for  interdenominational  organizations  or  work. 

They  are  limited  in  their  ability  to  give  money  for  religions  caoses, 
on  account  of  meager  income,  and  when  they  can  give,  their  denomina- 
tion comes  first,  and  they  are  unable  to  attend  and  support  county  or 
state  interdenominational  conventions. 

Because  of  inexperience  and  no  previous  training,  there  was  a  lament- 
uble  lack  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience  in  Snnday-scfaool  waA 
on  the  part  of  the  Negro  State  Secretaries,  and  they  were  unprepared  for 
Sunday-school  leadership. 

Added  to  these  hindrances  there  was  no  suitable  literature  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  people,  and  no  literature  that  would  serve  pastors,  Sun- 
day-Bcboo]  Superintendents  and  teachers. 

The  conviction  was  very  clear,  as  «  result  of  this  conference,  that  the 
negroes  were  not  ready  to  reap  the  advantages  of  interdenominational 
coiipenitive  Sunday-school  work. 

Another  important  conference  was  held  in  December,  1907,  at  Baleigh, 
N.  C,  participated  in  by  negro  pastors,  educators  and  Sunday-school 
leaders  from  t«n  states,  who  were  present  as  guests  of  the  Committee, 
even  to  traveling  eqwnses,  in  addition  to  the  E^esidents  of  Shaw  Uni- 
versity, Baleigh,  N,  C.;  Virginia  Union  Univenity,  Bichmond,  Va.; 
Chairman  Broughton,  General  Secretary  Lawrance,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  a  number  of  pastors  of  white  churches. 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  was  to  discover,  if  poasible,  some  plan 
upon  which  Sunday-school  work  among  the  colored  people  might  be 
projected,  with  the  hope  of  rendering  eflective  service. 

During  the  three  days  the  conference  was  in  session  it  was  discovered 
that  the  present  plans  must  be  abandoned  or  greatly  modified;  the 
money  was  all  gone;  several  of  the  Negro  State  Secretaries  were  in 
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itnancial  diatren  because  of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  salarj  dne  from 
Negro  State  Anociationa;  it  waa  evident  that  no  farther  contribntioiu 
eonld  be  aeeared  b^  theae  AMOciationa  with  which  to  contiiiae  the  work, 
on  praeot  plana,  and  the  International  Committee  could  not  assume  the 
entire  expense  of  the  work. 

Theee  were  actual  eonditioiiB,  not  theories,  and  after  aeriona  and  care- 
ful conaideration  it  waa  decided  that  the  state  and  county  conyention 
plan  should  be  discontinued  and  an  endeavor  made  to  reach  the  people 
in  Sondaj-school  work  by  a  eonrae  or  courses  of  atndy  in  the  inatitntiom 
for  the  education  of  the  negro  already  at  work  in  the  South,  so  Ibat 
when  the  atudcnts  leave  these  institutions  and  go  to  the  chnrchea  and 
schools  in  their  homes,  they  will  have  some  knowledge  that  will  enable 
them  to  put  into  operation  practical  and  improved  methods  for  or- 
ganidng,  conducting  and  teaching  individual  Sonday-sehools. 

Shortly  after  the  Louisville  convention  of  190S  there  was  held  "The 
Clifton  Conference,"  at  Clifton,  Mass.,  at  the  home  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  Anguat  19-21,  1908.  This  was  a  by-product 
of  years  of  investigation  of  the  problem  of  moral  and  religions  ednei- 
tioD  of  the  negroes  of  the  South,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  nwn 
effective  promotion  of  Sunday-school  work. 

Seventy  prominent  educators,  publicists,  pastors,  hosiness  men,  offl- 
cinla  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association  and  other  leaden 
in  the  religious  world  were  in  attemdance  for  three  days  to  eonddsr 
great  problems  related  to  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  a  rsca. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  company  came  from  the  southern  states, 
and  among  the  number  were  about  thirty  prominent  negroee  who  ara 
considered  representative  men  of  their  race.  Seventeen  states,  tbirtj- 
scven  colleges  and  schoola,  nine  denominational  Missionary  organiiatioii) 
and  twelve  of  the  great  religious  denominations  were  represented. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  E.  White,  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  Atlaati, 
Oa,,  who  was  president  of  the  conference,  said  in  his  opening  aditnn 
that  the  conference  represented  "more  intelligence  and  more  ezperienca 
with  the  question  of  the  negro,  big  welfare  and  bis  progress  than  wia 
ever  before  aaaembled  in  thia  country." 

The  conference  bad  a  clearly  defined  purpose  of  wide  scope.  It  wu 
' '  to  discover  the  present  mental,  moral  and  religious  condition  of  tbe 
negro;  how  this  condition  has  been  reached;  ita  practical  effect  upon  hii 
daily  life;  what  is  needed;  how  obtained;  bow  applied;  the  result." 

Many  important  facts  were  learned,  and  the  conviction  was  clear,  in 
the  conference,  that  past  methods  bad  not  produced  desired  results;  ib>t 
a  new  plan  of  work  must  be  adopted,  and  that  the  foundations  of  llw 
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higher  and  more  permaDent  progreas  of  th«  colored  people  most  be  l&id 
in  their  moral  and  spiritaal  life. 

As  a  result  of  tbree  days  of  prayerful,  Bincere  and  purposefal  conaid- 
eratioD,  the  Clifton  ConferencG  reached  a  unanimoue  Bgreement  as  to  the 
needs  and  plana  and  the  " Findings"  declared  that: 

"The  fundameatal  need  in  the  present  condition  of  the  negro  ia  the 
development  of  right  moral  motives  and  high  standards  in  the  mass  of 
the  race. 

"That  the  permanent  uplifting  of  the  race  must  be  through  the 
maral  and  religioos  instruction  of  the  children  and  youth  in  the  homes, 
schools  and  churches;  and 

"That  the  Sunday  school,  when  properly  organized  and  conducted,  is 
a  great  and  effective  agency  for  imparting  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  the  saving  knowledge  of  God's  Word." 

A  committee  of  ten  members  of  the  Conference  yaa  appointed  to  co- 
operate with  the  International  Committee  on  'Work  Among  the  Negroes, 
in  carrying  out  the  plaus  for  the  inauguration  of  eyatematic  and  thorough 
eoarses  of  Sunday-school  instruction  and  training  in  colleges  and  schools 
for  negroee. 

It  was  clearly  understood  that  no  part  of  the  plan  provided  for  new 
schools,  but  that  all  the  work  should  be  done  in  the  universities,  colleges 
and  schools  already  organized  and  in  operation,  with  students  already 
enrolled  ajid  at  work  in  other  studies. 

For  more  than  two  years  your  Chairman,  supplementing  previous  years 
of  careful  investigation,  made  numerous  visits  to  the  South  to  study  pre- 
vailing conditions  and  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  field  and 
the  institutions  in  which  the  Committee  could  carry  on  its  plans  of  work. 
This  investigation  took  a,  wide  range.  Information  was  sought  and 
obtained  from  many  sources:  Interviews  and  conferences  with  repre- 
sentative men  and  women  of  the  South,  both  white  and  colored;  through 
the  great  denominational  Home  Mission  Boards  and  Organizations;  by 
personal  visits  to  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  educational  institutions  of  college  or  seminary  grade  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  negro,  and  from  other  reliable  sources. 

Conferences  were  held  with  Sunday-school  leaders  in  many  cities  of 
the  South  from  Bichmond,  Va.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  the  east;  to 
New  Orleans  on  the  south,  where  leaders  from  three  states  were  in  con- 
ference; to  Dallas,  Texas,  and  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  covering  every  southern 
state  and  reaching  men  and  women  of  large  experience  and  varying 
opinions.    The  dominant  thought  after  this  period  of  study,  which  con- 
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tinned  natil  nearlj  the  time  for  the  San  Francisco  convention,  June, 
1911,  mu  that  the  most  momentona  aspect  of  the  man;-Bided  problemi 
was  not  political,  social,  legislative,  intellectual  or  even  industrial,  bat 
that  of  tbeir  moral  and  religious  training. 

Fntnra  nun 

The  committee  on  work  among  the  negroea  appointed  at  the  Ban 
H^nciseo  convention,  June,  1911,  has  voted  to_  inaugurate  the  new  plan 
of  nork  with  tbe  opening  of  the  new  school  jear,  September,  1911. 
Prof.  H.  C.  Lfman,  A.  M.  (white),  for  the  past  five  years  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Benedict  College,  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  been  appointed 
to  supervise  this  work,  aa  "Superintendent  of  Snndaj-scbool  Work 
Among  tbe  Colored  People."  He  will  begin  at  Atlanta,  Go.,  and  wiD 
give  the  plan  a  fair  trial  in  that  citjr.  It  is  proposed  that  with  tbe 
cooperation  of  the  presidents  and  faculties  of  tbe  six  great  institutions 
in  that  city  for  the  education  of  the  negroea  he  will  give  one  day  eack 
week  to  instruction  in  each  school,  in  practical  methods  of  Sunday-school 
organitation,  management  and  teaching,  with  special  attention  to  seniors. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  on  one  evening  each  week  he  will  have  a  cod' 
ference  on  practical  Snuday-school  work  with  the  negro  pastors,  saper 
intendents  and  teachers,  and  on  Snodaya  will  visit  tbe  negro  Sunday- 
schools  for  such  service  as  may  be  needed. 

Prof.  Lyman,  who  haa  made  this  feature  of  the  work  a  practical 
study  and  has  been  unusually  successful  during  bis  service  at  Benedict, 
wiU  also  be  available  tor  conventions,  conferences,  etc.,  in  other  parti  of 
Qeorgia,  and  will  have  tbe  hearty  cooperation  of  the  International  Soa- 
day  School  Association  in  hie  eSorte.  If  tbe  plan  is  a  suceees  ia 
Atlanta  it  will  be  extended  to  other  cities  and  etates.  In  the  neat 
future,  as  soon  as  the  right  man  can  be  secured,  a  second  worker  wiO 
be  appointed  to  visit  tbe  schools  in  other  sections  of  the  South  and 
introduce  the  new  plan  of  work.  Scares  of  institntiana  are  ready  to 
receive  these  workers  and  are  anxious  to  cooperate. 

In  order  that  the  work  may  be  wisely  planned  and  effectively  carried 
on  and  that  the  committee  may  tiave  a  clear  understanding  of  needs 
and  problems  and  to  secure  the  advice  and  coopnation  of  our  aontbera 
brotbren,  it  is  proposed  to  bold  a  series  of  conferences  in  tbs  Soatb 
during  the  fall  of  1911,  to  which  wiU  be  invited  men  and  women  inter- 
ested in  tbe  work  and  whose  practical  e^terience  will  be  of  value  in 
reaching  right  conclusions. 

The  plan  also  comprehends  tbe  preparation  and  publication  of  proper 
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literature,  not  only  for  the  fltndentB  nbo  are  to  be  reached  in  the  educa- 
tions! institutions,  but  for  pastors,  Sunday-school  superintendents,  teaeh- 
era  and  othera  interwted  in  the  Sundaj-schooL 
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Bishop  Gbo.  W,  Clinton,  D.  D,,  Chablottb,  N.  Cak. 

No  institution  inau^rated  by  man  and  for  man  has  had  a  more  praiae- 
wortbf  history,  or  is  more  notable  far  large  and  far-reaching  achieve- 
ments than  the  Sunday-school  movement.  Starting  from  so  humble  ft 
beginning,  and  with  a  design  far  less  significant  than  is  true  of  this 
great  n-oTld-wide  movement  of  today,  it  has  grown  until  the  fruits  thereof 
do  shake  like  Lebanon,  But  remarkable  as  has  been  the  nhole  history 
of  the  Sunday-school  movement,  I  do  not  think  any  portion  of  it  can 
show  more  extenaive  and  beneficial  results  than  that  nhich  chmuielsB 
its  work  and  traces  its  influence  among  my  race. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  tell  of  the  'work  or  achievements  of  the  Sunday- 
school  among  the  Negroes  mnst  go  back  to  a  period  of  our  country's 
history  when  the  Sunday-school  eonstitnted  not  only  the  chief  means  of 
learning  the  way  of  salvation,  but  the  only  avenue  open  to  the  Negro 
for  the  culture  of  his  mind.  Much  is  said  about  the  marvelous  progress 
of  the  Negro  during  the  past  forty-siz  years.  That  his  progress  haa 
been  indeed  marvelous  no  man  who  wants  to  be  regarded  as  thoughtful 
and  candid  and  acquainted  with  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
Negro  will  dare  deny. 

It  was  in  the  Sunday-school  that  the  first  leaders  and  preachers  of  the 
race  to  whom  was  committed  the  great  t«Hk  of  becoming  Joshuas  to  the 
newly  emancipated  people  received  their  scanty  equipment.  Whatever 
may  be  the  progress  and  achievements  of  which  we  are  ever  ready  to 
boast,  and  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  the  credit  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  this  goodly  heritage  which  we  now  enjoy  is  due  in  a  very  large 
meaeure  to  the  Sunday-school.  Every  individual  who  has  lived  within 
the  last  forty-five  years  under  Christian  infiuences  and  enjoyed  church 
privileges  will  agree  that  the  Sunday-school  has  been  a  great  blessing, 
yea,  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  Negro,  whether  we  consider  the  youth  or 
the  adult  population. 

The  Sunday-school  was  for  the  first  few  years  in  the  history  of  the 
f reedmen  the  only  school  they  could  go  to  for  mental  as  well  as  spiritual 
enlightenment  in  books.  The  Snnday-school  was  their  primary  school, 
their  academy,  their  seminary  and  their  college  all  in  one.    Wbile  it  did 
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not  give  diplomas,  higb-Boanding  and  meaniiiglesB  titles  and  imeanMd 
degnes,  it  did  give  to  the  Negro  race  and  to  the  eountTj  men  and 
women  whoH  Iwvta  bad  been  touched  b;  God,  and  wbooe  minda  had  bea 
fnrniflbed  with  the  k^  of  knowledge  which  waa  deatinod  to  1««d  than 
into  rieber  and  more  abundant  treasorea  of  wiadom  and  truth.  Many 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  race  who  were  moat  naefnl  in  bmJding 
op  their  people  along  religiooa  and  educational  linee  during  the  first  three 
deeadea  after  emancipation,  and  aome  of  whom  are  jet  workers  for  God 
and  eminentl7  Hncceaafol  among  men,  acqoiied  their  flnt  knowledge  ot 
lettara  in  the  SDnda^-achooL 

The  introduction  of  the  International  leaaon  plan  for  the  stud;  of 
tbe  Word,  now  employed  thronghoat'  the  world  among  oearl/  aD 
Proteitant  deoominationa,  haa  proven  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
Negro  SDnday-Bchool  teaeber  and  acholar  and  to  tbe  preacher  aa  wdL 

Thia  plan  baa  filled  sneh  an  important  place  in  the  Stuidaf -eehool  work 
that  academies,  lemlnBciea  and  colleges,  especiallj  thoee  enperriied  or 
controlled  tij  religious  bodiea  or  inatructora,  began  to  nae  the  dailf 
readings.  Thia  I  know  to  be  tme  of  those  inatitntious  under  the  diiee- 
tion  uid  control  of  the  Negro  religious  bodiea.  The  habits  of  dailf 
Bible  reading  at  planned  and  of  carrying  the  Bible  to  the  ehnrch  to 
follow  the  minister  aa  he  condueta  his  reading  leaaon  are  ontgroirthi 
of  the  International  aystem. 

Heny  ministera  have  been  greatly  helped  by  this  system  to  a  more 
profitable  study  of  the  Bible,  and  have  been  enabled  to  prepare  their 
sermons  to  better  advantage. 

The  teaehen'  meetings,  tbe  keeping  of  minutea  in  the  Sunday-school, 
tbe  conventions  and  the  like,  are  each  and  all  educative  and  have  been 
very  helpful  in  the  training  and  preparation  of  the  youth  for  Christian 
service  done  aecordiiig  to  buaiueaa  methods. 

Another  achievement  of  the  Sunday-acbool  among  N^roee  is  the  train- 
ing of  tbe  children  in  systematic  giving  for  tbe  operation  of  tbe  local 
Sunday-school  and  ebnrcli,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting  a  knowledge 
of  misdon  work  at  home  and  in  foreign  flelds,  and  ioBtructing  them  u 
to  thdr  relation  and  doty  to  this  most  important  department  of  Cfarii- 
tian  activity. 

The  Temperance  Lessons  of  the  Sunday-school  have  been  a  benediction 
to  my  people.  They  have  exerted  a  most  wholesome  and  devsting 
influence  upon  tbe  young,  and  have  been  the  means  of  halting  older 
persons  whose  steps  had  already  started  downward  in  tbe  treaeberons 
and  minons  path  of  intemperance. 

I  think  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  one  of  tbe  great  achieve- 
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ments  of  tbe  Bundaj-school  amoDg  mj  people  has  been  the  healthful 
inflnence  it  has  exerted  ttpon  the  personal  and  home  life  of  both  adults 
and  children. 

The  Sunday-Bchool  has  been  credited  with  being  reeponsible  in  some 
measure  for  much  of  this  progress.  Perhaps  the  following  statistics, 
gathered  from  an  anthentie  source,  maj  serve  to  set  before  70U  in  a 
more  forceful  waj  the  progress  we  have  made:  Of  tbe  10,000,000 
Negroes  in  this  eoantrj  8,700,000  are  ehurch  members,  worshipping  in 
35,160  churches  and  ministered  to  hf  36,224  ordained  preachers.  There 
are  85,000  Sunday-schools  with  about  2,000,000  scholars  and  S10,000 
teachers.  They  own  property  amounting  to  $58,650,000.  The  chnrchea 
contribute  annually  $500,000  for  education,  $50,000  for  Foreign  Missions 
and  $100,000  for  Home  MiBsione.  We  maintain  and  operate  of  ourselvea 
175  colleges,  industrial  schools  and  aeademiee.  In  addition  to  this  it  will 
please  yon  to  know  that  there  are  font  diatinetively  Negro  publishing 
plants,  viz.:  The  Kational  Baptist  and  the  African  M.  E.,  both  located 
at  Nashrille,  Tenn.;  the  Colored  M.  E.,  located  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  end 
the  African  M.  E.  Zion,  located  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  These  enterprises 
have  property  valued  at  $250,000,  and  they  publish  millions  of  eopiee 
of  Stinday-echool  and  other  religious  literature,  printed,  bound  and  isnied 
by  the  hnndreds  of  Negro  young  men  and  women  who  dnd  employment 
therein,  moat  of  them  being  Christians  and  Sunday-school  scholars  and 
teachers.  In  the  National  Baptist  Publishing  House  a  half  hour  is  spent 
daily  in  prayer  and  praise  service.  Besides  these  there  are  150,000 
Sunday-school  scholars  and  workers  of  the  M.  E.  Church  who  give  hearty 
and  substantial  patronage  to  the  M.  E.  Book  Concern. 

I  speak  knowingly  when  I  say  that  the  Sunday-school  has  done  more 
to  break  down  the  eont«ntions,  strife  and  bitterness  that  used  to  obtain 
among  Nsgro  dsnominationa  than  any  single  agency  I  know  of,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  and  it  even  antedates  that  great  and  wonderful  organisation, 
which  is  doing  so  much  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  betterment  of 
humanity. 

The  beautiful  life,  the  lovely  spirit  and  the  splendid  work  of  that 
godly  man,  Mr.  W.  N.  Hartshorn  and  that  wonderful  book,  ^n  Era  of 
Frogreia  and  Fromite,  which  he  issued  only  two  years  ago,  have  proven 
leaven  of  a  most  healthful  kind,  and  all  these  agencies  and  influences 
have  wrought  mightily  and  beneficently  smong  the  Negroes. 

Standing  here  as  sponsor  for  my  people,  I  pledge  yon  that  we  will 
gladly  join  hands  with  you  and  do  our  part  in  carrying  on  this  grand 
and  noble  work. 
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THE  BEfiBO'S  DEBT  TO  THE  SUKDAT  B0HO0Z» 

"Bxr.  A.  L.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  Bighmond,  Va. 

Bo  much  twa  already  been  said  witb  troth  and  force  tonight,  which 

helped  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  natuie  and  extent  of  the  Negro's  debt 

to  the  Siudaj-flchool,  that  I  ventwe  to  add  briefij  some  general  eou- 

Bideratione. 

First  of  all,  the  Negro  owee  much  to  the  Sunday-achool  for  opening 
its  doorg  to  him  at  a  time  when  there  was  ^017  bttle  opportnnitj  for  him 
to  receive  religious  instrnction.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
historj  of  the  Negro's  life  in  America  when  some  kind  of  eCentiTe 
religious  instmctioD  waa  not  offered  him.  When  political  freedom  wu 
given  him  bo  took  np  the  harden  of  the  direction  of  his  own  religions 
life  and  aetivitiee.  The  Negroes  have  shown  a  strong  disposition  to 
manage  their  own  Church  affairs,  and  have  tried  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  full  resourcee  of  the  Sttodaj-echool;  eo  that  this  great  institution 
of  the  Church  has  abown  its  power  to  gather  Negroes  together  for  sech 
religious  instmction  as  waa  available.  It  has  been  an  ingatherer  in  the 
most  emphatic  way. 

The  Negro  is  under  heavy  debt  to  the  Sunday-school  because  it  hat 
opened  the  Bible  to  him  at  every  stage  of  bis  life.  Instruction  has  often 
been  misleading,  and  perhaps  at  all  timee  inadequate,  but  such  as  it  has 
been,  and  is,  it  has  helped  to  keep  the  Negro's  faith  in  the  Bible  and 
in  a  personal  Ood,  and  his  own  accountability  unhurt  by  the  eritiidsn 
and  undiminished  by  the  materialism  of  our  times.  The  Sunday-sebool 
has  taught  Negroes  the  words  and  music  of  old-fashioned  hymns  and  of 
modem  gospel  songs,  and  has  thus  contributed  enormonsly  to  his  stock 
of  religions  knowledge.  The  Negro  owes  much  to  the  Sunday-school, 
because  it  has  been  the  informer  of  his  religious  life. 

No  doubt  multitudee  no  man  can  number  have  through  the  touch  of 
the  Sunday-school  had  their  lives  mightily  affected.  Perhaps  the 
Negro's  religion  is  still  too  much  a  matter  of  form  and  worship,  and 
has  too  little  of  Christian  ethics  as  its  basis.  No  doubt  there  is  still 
an  appalling  need  for  moral  training  in  connection  with  bia  religions 
services.  One  does  not  willingly  think  of  what  might  be  the  condition 
of  the  Negro  children  and  youth  if  the  Sunday-school  bad  not  continued 
to  play  its  stream  of  transforming  power  directly  npon  their  lives. 
Any  unprejudiced  observer  must  conclude  that  the  Sunday-school  hai 
been  a  mighty  agent  in  the  transformation  of  the  Negro  life  and 
eharacter. 

Amongst  the  Negroes  at  large  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  trained 
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leaders  in  their  elmrch  life  and  eiit«rpTiBe.  In  this  be  does  not  stand 
alone.  The  Sundaj-Bchool  h&s  here  b«en  procticaUy  his  onlf  relittnee 
for  anj  sort  of  trained  leadenhip.  Baperintendents,  officers  and 
teachers  have  bad  in  the  Sundaj-sehool  some  degree  of  training,  at  least. 
The  powers  of  natural  leadenihip  have  here  been  discovered  and  turned 
in  the  right  direction.  The  inherent  powers  of  the  school  as  a  trainer 
have  not  been  used  with  the  highest  efficiency;  bat  the  Sunday-school 
has  stood  true  to  its  mission  and  history,  in  that  it  has  been  a  trainer 
for  the  colored  church  life. 

Around  the  Sunday-school,  sa  amongst  all  othei  people  where  it  has 
been  untrammeled,  the  Negro  Ufe  has  been  strongly  united.  One  of 
the  most  discouraging  and  obstinate  difficulties  in  the  way  of  religions 
progress  amongst  Negroes  has  been  their  intense  and  narrow  sectarian- 
ism. Undoubtedly  this  is  due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  ignorance 
of  their  leaders,  and  inborn  prejudice  has  been  its  efficient  hand- 
maiden. It  counts  for  much  that  the  Sunday-school  has  stood  in  t^s 
church  as  the  most  vital  unifier  of  their  activities.  One  of  these  days 
the  Negroes  will  catch  the  vision  of  the  power  of  the  Sunday-school 
to  broaden  their  denominational  life,  and  teach  them  the  power  of  real 
interdenominational  cooperation. 

The  leading  chnrch  workers  amongst  Negroes  have  sore  need  of 
encouragement  at  times.  The  way  up  has  been  long,  and  the  hill  is  not 
yet  ascended.  There  have  been  difSculties  from  within  the  church; 
difficulties  of  leadership;  difficulties  of  ignorance  and  prejudices; 
opposition  from  without  has  dampened  enthusiasm,  and  poverty  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  progress.  In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  the 
Sunday-school  has  given  inspiration  and  hope  to  multitudes  of  leaders. 
It  still  holds  out  the  promise  of  large  fruitage,  and  the  teeming  young 
N^cgro  life  tells  the  leaders  of  larger  conquests  awaiting  their  devoted 
effort.     The  Sunday-school  is  the  iuspirer  of  the  Negro's  church  life. 

'WhNi  a  child  in  a  small  North  Carolina  village,  immediately  after 
the  great  Civil  War,  I  recall  that  I  rarely  ever  had  more  than  one  orange 
a  year.  Oranges  were  scarce  and  money  was  scarcer,  but  somehow  Santa 
Glaus  always  got  one  orange  for  each  child.  Christmas  Eve,  when  we 
each  bung  up  the  biggest  and  longest  stocking  in  the  family,  we  had 
high  hopes  of  the  morrow.  When  early  Christmas  morning  we  claimed 
our  stockings  and  emptied  their  ccmtents  we  always  fonnd  in  the  toe 
a  splendid  orange.  By  breakfast  we  had  eaten  half  way  down  the 
stocking,  and  by  evening  its  contents  were  nearly  gone,  but  the  orange 
was  reserved  because  of  its  preeiousnees.  We  measured  its  weight  in 
our  IiandB;  we  admired  its  color;  we  drank  its  fragrance,  aad  in  imag- 
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ination  ate  it  muir  times.  At  lut,  perhaps  two  days  after  ChiistmM, 
the  time  had  come  nbeii  it  must  be  eaten,  and  becanBe  of  the  saered- 
neaa  of  the  occaaion  I  naed  to  withdraw  from  the  other  children,  and 
abne  roll  my  orange  nstil  it  was  soft  and  juicy.  I  would  stick  mf 
finger  where  the  ston  was,  and  then  each  it  so  dry  that  a  cotton  eoD- 
press  could  Bcarcelj  have  gotten  it  drier.  li  the  old  nnrse  were  not 
Dear  we  tamed  the  orange  inside  out  and  ate  all  the  "goodie."  And 
if  Dobodj  came  I  would  sometimes  eat  np  the  peeling.  When  we  did 
not  eat  the  peeling  the  frugal  mother  often  saved  it  to  be  dried  and 
used  as  flavoring  for  stewed  dried  apples.  I  managed  to  get  all  tbe 
juice  out  of  that  orange,  and  there  was  nothing  about  it  that  I  did  not 
eat  except  the  smell,  and  I  got  that 

-  We  with  confidence  offer  our  colored  friends  the  great  Sunday-scbool 
orange,  and  commend  it  to  them  for  its  beau^,  ita  jaicineas,  its  fragrance 
and  its  enduring  aatiafaction.  May  they  get  all  out  of  it  that  is  in  it, 
with  the  assuranee  that  tdmee  have  changed,  and  that  oranges  bare 
become  plentiful  and  cheap. 

A  PBOOBAU  FOB  OOHBTfiaOTtVE  StTNDAT  SCHOOL  WOBX 
AMONG  THE  OOLOBSD  VEOVI^ 

PsEs.  WiLBca  p.  Tbokizld,  LL.  D.,  Washinotoh,  D.  C. 

We  face  in  America  not  the  problem  of  the  Negro  alone,  but  that  of 
the  race,  black  and  white,  yellow  and  brown.  America  is  tbe  enicibla 
where  seething  races  are  being  melted  and  fused  as  by  a  fire.  We  an 
to  detemuue  whether  Christian  America  shall  be  to  them  either  the 
fires  of  Ood,  purifying  and  redeeming,  or  the  fires  of  hell,  consuming 
and  damning.  If  this  problem  of  the  races  is  to  be  solved  in  pesc« 
it  must  be  through  tbe  "Open  Bible"  and  under  the  "TJplifled 
Cross." 

For  forty  years  we  have  been  concerned  with  making  the  Negro  a 
place — a  place  to  stand;  a  place  to  learn,  to  rise,  to  work;  a  place  to 
Uve.  We  now  face  ttie  problem  of  fashioning  a  life.  Tbe  center  of  tbe 
problem  is  the  childhood  of  the  race.  For  the  sake  of  tbe  nation  and 
the  Kingdom  we  must  preoccupy  the  field  of  childhood  for  Christ,  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  easier  to  preoccupy  than  it  is  to  dislodge.  The 
problem  is  to  hold  the  rising  generation  of  young  colored  people  to  the 
Church  through  tbe  Sunday-school  and  Church  organitstions. 

No  survey  of  religious  work  and  Bible  training  among  the  colored 
people  is  adequate  that  fails  to  realite  the  work  of  religions  value  done 
inder  slavery.    At  its  beet  slavery  was  a  school  of  training  in  idiich 
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ttM  N«gro  made  rapid  etridea  out  of  barbarisin  into  the  elements  of 
ClirietiaD  cirilization.  So  effective  nas  the  work  that  in  1860  corefnl 
eetimates  give  nearlj  one-third  of  a  million  eolored  people  who  vrere 
receiving  r^ular  religious  inntruction.  In  addition  to  this,  be  it 
remembeied,  the  Negro  worshipped  in  eborcbee  for  the  whites;  heard 
the  beet  preaching;  got  the  rodimenta  of  religious  thought;  was  brought 
into  touch  with  Ood;  in  song  and  prayer  and  worship  he  was  touched 
bj  the  power  of  the  world  to  come.  He  learned  the  Seriptores;  he 
eoold  not  read  and  so  stored  the  Bible  in  memory,  until  many  a  slave 
became  mighty  in  the  Scriptares.  He  wove  pmlm  and  prayer  and 
prophecy  into  those  pathetic  and  immortal  melodies  that  yet  dutch  the 
heart.  In  fact,  he  got  strong  hold  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Christian 
religion.    The  seed  fell  into  good  ground. 

The  crisis  of  the  war  broke  oO  these  old  anociations.  Under  freedom 
new  relations  obtained— the  old  sense  of  obligation  on  the  part  of 
former  Christian  masters  was  largely  lost.  During  Beconstruction  days 
the  gulf  was  widened.  Yet  with  all  its  blunders,  Beeonstmetion  lifted 
a  race  out  of  slavery  into  citizenship.  The  ballot  gave  the  slave  a  name. 
For  the  first  time  he  stood  erect  and  counted  as  one — no  longer  a 
chattel,  bat  a  eitisen.  It  gave  him  a  sense  of  personality.  It  made 
all  men  anew  realize  the  force  of  the  great  dictum  of  Eant,  "Always 
treat  humanity,  wliether  in  yourself  or  in  aikother,  as  a  person,  never 
as  a  tliiiig."  Beconstruction  acts  first  gave  the  8<rath  a  system  of 
common  eehools.  And  even  in  poverty  such  facilities  have  been  given 
that  today  six-tenths  of  the  Negro  race  can  read  their  Bibles. 

This  fumishee  a  basis  for  broad  and  effective  Sunday-school  woriL 
Let  it  be  kept  in  view,  however,  that  this  separation  of  the  racei  in 
church  life  and  work  left  tlie  Negro,  on  the  threshold  of  freedom,  to 
the  instruction  and  leadership  of  a  maagerly  taught  and  unlettered 
native  miniatry.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  effective  leli^os  work  done 
would  have  drifted  into  barbarism.  One  of  the  miracles  of  modem 
Christianity  is  seen  in  the  power  of  preaching,  the  initiative  and  ekiO 
in  organization  and  leadership  shown  by  the  Negro  ministry  after  the 
war.  While  multitudes  of  the  youth  were  touched  and  uplifted  through 
ttie  schools  established  by  northern  benevolence,  the  older  ministry  was 
unlettered;  yet  they  arrested  a  downward  movement  of  the  race,  and 
through  the  power  of  Ood  and  His  Word  lifted  mnltitades  into  the  life 
and  light  of  Christ,  so  that  today,  as  the  standing  monument  to  theii 
work,  we  see  thirty  thousand  churches  valued  at  forty  million  dollars, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  adults  identllled  with  the  Church. 

But  this  work  has  been  done  largely  by  a  preaching  miniatij  and 
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not  bj  a  teaehiDg  mtiuBti?.  It  is  a  serioiiB  qneation  whether  the  min- 
istiT  baa  kept  pace  with  the  riaing  geDeration  that  has  been  to  sehool; 
that  reads,  that  thinks,  and  that  demands  a  ministry  that  reads  and 
thinks,  and  through  its  intelligence  and  moral  leaderahip  is  fitted  to 
command  tbe  tiiought,  mold  the  conscience  and  direct  the  higher  life 
of  the  fODth  of  the  race. 

Taming  to  the  Smtdaj-school  we  find  it  is  the  weakest  part  of  tbm 
ehnreh  enterprise.  It  is  weak  in  organiEetion,  meager  in  equipment, 
largely  inefficient  in  leadership,  teaching  and  in  work.  Tet  with  Qie 
jouth  not  properly  provided  for  in  the  plan  of  ehorch  work,  the  Snnda;- 
school,  properly  organised  and  equipped,  gives  greatest  hop«  for  the 
fnture.  Leaders  and  teachers  most  be  trained.  Tbe  problem  is,  bow 
shall  this  be  donet  Snch  is  the  magnitade  of  the  tank,  such  the  race 
conditions  to  be  met  and  mastered,  that  tbe  Negro  must  f  omisb  ths 
forces  for  permanent  work. 

Tbe  idea  developed  at  the  Clifton  Conference,  under  the  leadership 
of  Hr.  W.  N.  Hartsbom,  is,  that  through  tbe  schools  there  may  bs 
raised  up  the  trained  forces  that  shall  lead  in  Sunday-Mbool  work  and 
give  adequate  Bible  training  to  an  entire  people.  Here  is  a  task  of 
such  magnitude  and  importance  as  to  make  strong  appeal  to  tbe  mn- 
science  of  tbe  whole  Cburcb,  for  it  concerns  not  machinery,  but  life. 

The  plan  would  Include  the  broadening  of  courses  of  study  in  tbe 
schools  now  under  Christian  auspices,  so  as  to  give  adequate  training 
in  Sunday-aebool  organiiation,  methods  and  work.  Credits  should  be 
l^ven  for  Sunday-school  and  Bible  work  jost  as  is  already  done  in 
certain  schools  in  the  North. 

As  a  practical  example  of  what  may  be  done,  take  tbe  city  of 
Atlanta,  with  its  six  institutions  representing  four  denominations,  with 
nearly  two  thousand  of  the  pieked  youth  of  tbe  race.  Let  a  teseher, 
thoroughly  equipped  for  instruction  in  Sunday-school  methods  and 
Bible  work,  be  secured;  a  man  with  a  sense  of  genuine  consecration  to 
a  high  task;  a  man  whose  ability  and  contagion  of  spirit  would  com- 
mand the  reepect  and  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the  entire  student  haij. 
One  dsy  each  week  could  be  given  to  each  denominational  group  of 
schools.  The  work  should  be  on  a  sound  scholastic  basis.  The  method) 
should  be  as  thorough  as  obtained  in  any  other  part  of  tbe  duriealaiii, 
with  credits  as  in  any  other  study.  One  day  a  week  should  be  given 
to  the  inatructioD  of  teacbera  in  tbe  city  already  engaged  in  Sunday- 
school  work.  The  colored  Sunday-schools  of  the  city  should  be  organ- 
ized, as  far  as  practical,  on  a  modern  basis.  On  Sundays  hundreds 
of  the  stodents  in  special  training  should  be  placed  in  tbe  church  *nd 
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Misdon  Simd^-aehoolfl  for  praetleal  work  under  earefnl  mipervisioii. 
In  this  maniwr  the  schoala  of  an  entire  city  eoold  be  organized,  idBcered 
and  equipped,  and  thus  serve  as  models. 

At  other  ceoters  in  the  Sonth,  such  as  Nashville  and  New  Orleans, 
where  several  Bohools  are  located,  the  same  type  of  work  is  made 
possible  with  similar  praetieal  results. 

During  the  Bummer  vacation  months  such  an  instractor  should  go 
throughout  the  state,  meeting  the  numerous  conferences,  institutes  and 
conventions  held  at  this  season.  In  tbeee  assemblies  opportunity  would 
be  given  to  instmet  and  inspire  tbottsandB  of  preachers  and  teachers 
in  the  interests  of  more  efFeetive  Snnday-scbool  organiiation  and  work. 
He  would  also  impress  upon  them  the  importance  and  vslue  of 
coSpeiation  with  the  yoang  teachers  sent  forth  from  the  colleges  in 
organizing  the  Sunday- schools  on  a  modem  basis.  It  is  evident  that 
the  effect  of  such  training  of  capable  young  men  and  women  in  the 
schools  and  collies  would  be  cumulative^  Going  forth  into  a  thousand 
eonunonitiea  as  teachers,  preachers,  phyBicians  and  industrial  leaders, 
tlie7  wonid  be  so  imbued  with  modem  Sunday-school  ideas  and  woA 
as  to  make  each  school  touched  by  them  an  example  and  an  inspiration 
to  each  community. 

The  method  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  is  apostolic.  The  Mocter 
trained  the  seventy  and  then  sent  them  forth  into  every  town  and  viUage. 
It  is  also  the  method  of  the  foreign  mission  field.  The  work  of  reach- 
ing the  young  lagged  and  failed  untU  trained  native  workers  from  the 
Christian  schools  were  sent  forth  into  Sunday-school  work.  It  is  the 
method  of  the  modem  college,  the  plan  of  which  is  to  train  the  com- 
paratively few  select  and  capable  minds  of  youths,  who  shall  go  forth 
to  be  the  intellectual  and  social  leaven  of  the  race. 

The  basis  for  effective  work  through  the  Sunday-school  is  found  in 
what  Stanley  Halt  and  others  have  emphadzed — tlM  genius  which  the 
Ne^TO  baa  for  religion.  No  race  surpasses  the  Negro  in  religious 
endowtneut.  In  the  youth  of  a  race  of  ten  millions,  a  race  woven  into 
the  warp  and  woof  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  through  the  Sunday- 
school,  vre  face  the  problem  of  shaping  the  life  of  oncoming  millions. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  potter  vrith  the  plastic  material  of  a  race,  naturally 
religious  and  with  its  face  toward  the  Light.  The  danger  is  that 
through  neglect  the  clay  will  harden  and  set  with  its  face  against  Qod. 
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BEPOai  OF  IBB  OEPABTMENT. 

Bead  by  Bkt.  E.  M.  Sein,  Sxcsitabx 
The  Sonday-BchDol  work  in  Mexico  is  the  most  hopeful  part  of  tba 
missioa  work  in  said  coontr;.  Mm  and  women  are  aniiually  conTertad 
to  the  gospel  of  Jeena  Chriat  and  are  added  to  the  churchM;  bnt  the 
real  increase  and  permanent  valae  of  the  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  out 
of  a  total  membership  of  21,467  enrolled  in  the  Sundaj-achoola,  thiw- 
fifths  are  found  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  yeara  and  are 
within  our  ver^  walls  and  therefore  can  be  broogfat  to  Christ  in  tlie 
course  of  a  short  time.  As  an  evangelising  agency  the  Sun  day-school 
today  is  well  equipped  to  carry  out  our  Master 's  great  commission  ii 
every  mission  field  if  we  are  only  faithful  in  using  opportunity  sad 
every  practical  help  in  conducting  this  great  institution. 

In  Mexico  there  is  great  need  of  Sunday-school  evangelism  to  mil:* 
pastors  and  people  anderstand  the  resonrees  of  the  evangelistic  fmit- 
fulness  poaseaaed  by  the  Sunday-school,  and  this  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning part  of  the  program  of  our  work.  We  still  find  in  some  placM 
that  people  are  averse  to  the  Sunday-school,  preferring  the  preaehjng 
service,  while  in  others  tliere  is  considerable  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  early  training  and  conversion  of  the  yeong. 
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To  tbeee  diffieultiea  must  be  added  the  lack  of  eompet«Dt  woiken  fl]l«d 
witli  Sondaj-Bcbool  enthiuiaBm  to  develop  all  the  praetlc&l  featmes  of  an 
ap-to-date  and  souI-winniDg  Sandaj-aehDol.  We  And  a  help  along  tliia 
line  in  the  periodical  distiict  coDventiouB  which  aie  now  held  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  and  which  necesaarilf  tend  to  abow  ua  the  weak 
points  in  the  work  and  at  the  aame  time  suggest  the  needed  remedy. 
Twelve  of  these  district  conventions  have  been  held  annaaUf  under  the 
anspices  of  om  Snndaj-sehool  Aaaociation  and  the  Seeretaiy  has  at- 
tended most  of  them  giving  all  poBsible  help  to  the  auccess  of  the  same. 
In  some  sections  the  interest  has  been  really  suiprising  aa  evidenced  by 
the  convention  held  in  a  coontry  community,  not  very  long  ago,  where 
fourteen  Sunday-schools  were  represented  by  seventy-eight  delegates, 
some  having  bad  to  walk  several  miles  to  honor  their  appointment.  The 
convention  idea  ia  slowly  but  firmly  gaining  ground  and  we  think  the 
day  ia  not  far  diatant  when  many  others  can  be  organized.  The  fact 
that  some  of  the  Sunday-sehools,  if  not  a  large  proportiou  of  them,  are 
so  far  apart,  is  a  difficulty  of  no  small  conaideration  when  the  bringing 
together  of  oticers  and  workers  for  convention  or  conference  ia  planned. 

The  best  National  Convention  ever  held  in  Mexico  was  that  of  last 
year,  the  year  of  the  Mexican  Centennial,  held  in  Mexico  City  in  Sep- 
tember. Every  State  in  the  Bepublic  was  represented,  and  delegates 
registered  from  Sonora  in  the  Northwest  to  Yucatan  in  the  Southeast. 
The  beantlful  Suuday-school  banners  displayed  on  the  walls  of  the  Con- 
vention choTch,  some  exquisitely  embroidered,  bore  clear  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  interest  was  at  high  mark  and  that  the  outlook  for  the 
future  is  full  of  promise,  for  which  we  thank  the  liord  very  sincerely. 
The  Convention  waa  greatly  favored  by  a  dcatinguished  delegation  of 
thirty-eight  visiting  brethren  from  the  United  Statea  and  Canada,  who 
came  with  Mr.  Marion  Lawrance,  General  Secretary  of  the  International 
Simday-sehool  Association,  with  the  specific  purpose  of  attending  our 
sessions  and  helping  with  their  presence  and  words  of  counsel.  Never 
before  had  such  great  honor  been  paid  to  the  Sunday-school  work  of 
Mexico,  and  all  our  people  appreciated  it  very  much.  The  wise  and  cheer- 
ful words  of  Mr.  Lawrance,  aa  well  as  his  Sunday-school  addressee,  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  our  workers.  As  somebody  expressed  it,  "Mr. 
Lawrance 's  visit  to  Mexico  waa  like  the  coming  of  soft  rain  on  a  field 
of  young  com."  Beudee  this  important  feature  of  that  Convention, 
there  was  the  granting  of  diplomas  to  teacher-training  graduatea  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Graded  Lessons. 

The  departmental  work  has  not  been  developed  so  far,  bat  efforts 
have  been  put  forth  to  arouse  interest  in  Teacher  Training,  Home  and 
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Cradle  Boll  and  alao  Temperance  and  Miwona.  TJatil  we  imn  mm 
competeDt  norkera  to  depend  apon  we  aball  find  onreetves  bsndietpped 
in  ennjing  ont  the  etandarde  of  latemational  work. 

However,  tbe  work  is  moving  on  and  everj  jear  we  lejoiee  to  k* 
added  interest  in  tbe  Sandaj-Bcliool  as  there  has  never  been  beforc. 
Tlie  PreebTterians,  the  Baptists  and  the  Metliodista  are  pnblishiiig  mj 
good  quarterlies  and  other  helps  for  their  Snndaj-scbools  and  in  the 
course  of  the  ^ear  several  good  and  practical  articles  appear  in  th* 
Protestant  papers  calling  attention  to  some  important  phase  of  tbe  8iia- 
dsf-school  work.  Within  the  last  two  jean  three  booklets — transUtieiB 
from  tbe  English — have  bean  published,  two  bj  the  Methodists  nod  me 
bj  tbe  Preabjterians,  which  are  finding  their  way  into  manj  woiten' 
hands,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  better  understanding  of  the  meth- 
oda  and  possibilities  of  the  SundaT'-echool  shall  be  the  reanh  of  tbe  ci^ 
cnlation  of  said  booklets.  Others  of  the  same  kind  are  in  prepantiiuL 
Helps  of  this  sort  in  the  Spanish  language  are  mach  needed  in  onr  field, 
and  it  would  be  a  good  investment  to  increase  their  numbers  as  tbej 
will  be  used  also  in  other  Spanish  speaking  countriea. 

The  ideal  of  a  yearly  report  and  contribution  from  every  Sunday-scluol 
has  not  been  reached;  but  when  we  consider  the  dilfieultiee  under  wliich 
we  labor  we  are  thankful  that  eometbing  is  being  done  along  this  liss- 
About  one-third  of  the  existing  Sunday-scbools  are  eoSperating  in  tliii 
interdenominational  work  which  we  want  to  carry  forward  with  all  du 
enthuBtsBin  and  power  till  we  have  reached  every  place  thronghont  tin 
country  and  helped  every  Elunday-sdiool  regardless  of  denominationl 
connection.  Daring  the  last  three  years  the  amount  of  t2,04S.94  (Uei. 
Cy.)  was  contributed  from  the  field  for  the  expenses  of  tbe  work. 

A  summary  of  tbe  field  work  by  the  Secretary  is  as  follows:  Noinba 
of  places  visited,  112;  number  of  addresses,  1S3;  number  of  sennont,  81; 
number  of  talks  to  children,  39;  number  of  Sunday-echool  classes  «n- 
ducted,  57;  number  of  miles  traveled,  including  trip  to  Cuba,  33,lti; 
days  spent  on  the  field,  427;  amount  spent  in  travel,  CI,6S2.35  (Ita- 
Cy.)-  The  office  work  has  increased  in  importance  as  tbe  eorrespondesn 
with  every  point  on  the  field  has  increased.  Hundreds  of  letters  ui 
leaflets  are  mailed  every  year  trying  to  help  all  the  workera  and  all  tbe 
Sunday-schools  and  this  all  toe  the  glory  of  onr  Master  and  the  advaoM- 
ment  of  His  Kingdom  among  the  Mexican  peopla 
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BEFOBI  OF  THE  BEFABTIQHT 

Bt  Bkv.  AqniLA  Ldcas,  Ssceetaby. 

It  Is  cause  for  gratitude  to  God  that  the  aBceuditig  joyous  iiot«  of 
pTogrees  heard  thiougbout  the  General  Secretary's  report  is  prolonged 
by  the  work  in  "the  islands  of  the  sea"  and  repeated  from  the  main- 
land shores  of  the  southern  continent.  The  peoples  there  rejoice  in  the 
work  which  you  have  done  among  them  as  an  earnest  of  the  better  yet 
to  be.  This  ia  your  newest  field,  having  been  entered  by  the  Intentational 
Sunday'School  Association  in  1906  and  making  now  its  second  triennial 
report.     "Let  your  eyes  be  upon  the  field." 

Since  we  met  three  years  ago  this  has  been  so  extended  as  to  take 
in  Bocas  del  Toro  and  British  Honduras  in  Central  America,  and  has 
indaded  the  Danish  West  Indies  found  in  that  gronp  known  as  The 
Virgin  Islands.  Some  one  has  called  this  "The  circuit  of  the  Caribbean 
8ea."  On  referring  to  the  map,  this  will  be  seen  aa  a  very  appropriate 
name.  The  divisions — islands  or  countries — now  visited  by  your  secretary 
are  twenty-three  in  number.  These  are  mission  fields  under  the  direc- 
tion of  missionary  boards.  Some  of  these  operations  date  back  to  days 
533 
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before  the  emAndpatioD  of  the  aUve.  In  other  parts  the  work  of  u  opei 
Bible  haa  been  but  for  one  decade.  Many  of  the  older  ehnreh  methods 
h&Te  been  chiefly  for  the  adult  and  there  has  been  needed  a  steady,  Uod 
penietence  to  introdaee  modem  methods  which  emphasize  the  importance 
of  nDTtnre  rather  than  conquest. 

It  ia  often  desired  that  in  missionary  meetings  one  who  has  retomed 
from  the  field  shall  tell  of  thrilling  incidents,  rapid  progress,  a  "nation 
born  in  a  day."  I  have  nothing  spectacular  to  report.  There  has  been 
faithful  labor,  with  hundreds  of  little  incidents  pointing  the  road  of 
progress,  discerned  by  •  doee  observer  and  fomiahing  proof  that  "labor 
ia  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  In  the  smaller  islands,  both  of  the  Leeward 
and  Windward  groups  many  conditions  make  it  impossible  to  organise 
as  completely  as  we  do  here  in  the  North.  The  people,  whose  social  poei- 
tiOD  might  indicate  better  education,  are  seldom  intereeted  in  Sunday' 
school  work  even  of  their  own  church.  This  makee  it  difSenlt  to  develop 
intenigent  workers  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  densely  populated  islands. 
These  islanda  are  separated  by  wide  areaa  of  sea.  Trade  and  ti«vel  do 
not  fnmiah  reliable  transit  as  frequently  as  trains  on  the  mainland. 

A  great  majority  of  the  Sunday-school  people  are  poor  and  cannot 
aftord  the  time  and  monc^  needed  to  make  a  united  convention  of  sceli 
inspiration  as  those  held  by  State  or  Province  in  the  North.  One  of  the 
most  needy  of  these  islands  seemed  especially  dlBCouraging,  throng 
Mveral  years,  but  on  the  last  visit  the  forbidding  aspects  vanished  asd 
the  work  done  for  it  was  one  of  glad  triumph.  Once  more  the  fact  ms 
emphaaized  that  on  this  field  we  mnst  think  more  about  the  faithful 
seed  sowing  than  of  the  visible  harvest.  Complex  and  wide-reaching 
as  this  field  now  is,  it  onght  soon  to  be  farther  enlarged.  CorrespoDdcoee 
and  personal  interview  have  shown  me  that  as  soon  as  pcMeible  sinubr 
benefits  should  be  held  out  to  the  nussonarlee  and  their  work  ia  the 
repnblies  of  Qnatemala  and  Nicaragua  in  Central  America,  and  alto  to 
those  laboring  in  Dutch  Guiana  in  South  America. 

If  you  believe  that  the  Lord  led  yon  into  these  lands,  then  sorely  yon 
will  reoogniEe  Hia  voice  saying  "There  remaineth  yet  very  much  land 
to  be  possessed."  In  a  unique  sense  thie  is  your  missionary  field,  ted 
it  is  "white  nnto  harvest."  You  may  reasonably  expect  that  it  will  n 
grow  as  to  need  more  laborers  than  that  with  which  you  commenoed  it 
Already  it  is  a  large  and  scattered  area,  but  this  cannot  make  yon  de*f 
to  the  call  "lengthen  thy  cords  and  strengthen  thy  stakes"  when  0«d 
gradonsly  shows  the  broader  need.  In  each  of  these  twenty-three  di- 
visions  of  the  field  an  organization  as  good  as  the  eirenmstances  pemit 
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hu  bera  formed.  In  sonw  it  !b  a  Bmall  eoSperating  eommittee.  In 
others  it  ii  a  strong  and  active  ezecntive.  Such  local  committeeB  plan 
your  lecretary  at  Buch  points  as  tbej  think  he  can  best  seire  the  needs 
of  theii  field  and  an  effort  is  made  to  have  a  central  convention  and  a 
confeienee  with  the  committes. 

There  is  time  here  for  mention  of  onljr  a  few  of  the  conditions  of 
the  work.  First,  the  Isthmian  Association  of  Panama,  which  operates 
along  the  line  of  the  Canal  Zone,  holds  regalar  conventions,  does  some 
school  visitation  bj  its  officers,  has  a  few  Teacher  Training  elasaes.  Home 
Departments  and  Cradle  BoUs,  and  nnder  cireumstanees  more  peeallar 
than  met  an^here  else  is  making  schools  feel  its  good  inflaence.  The 
work  Boffers  from  the  frequent  return  of  its  oflScers  to  their  homes  in 
the  ITnited  States.  This  diffienltj  cannot  be  avoided,  so  we  overcome  it 
in  the  best  possible  waj.  Many  of  the  meetings  there  have  to  be  with 
separate  eongregations  and  conferencee  with  small  bands  of  teachers. 
This  is  because  of  peculiar  conditions  which  cannot  be  changed,  bnt 
the  good  results  of  these  can  be  seen,  end  their  semi-annual  conventions 
are  both  well  attended  and  are  enthusiastic. 

In  Puerto  Bico,  at  present,  we  have  not  an  organization  for  the  whole 
island.  Meetings  for  groups  of  congregations  and  schools  have  been  held 
widely  and  with  good  results,  according  to  pastors'  testimonies.  District 
organization,  however,  has  been  used  for  much  good,  I  was  present  at 
the  Ponce  District  Convention  in  April  last.  Throughout  all  its  sessions 
it  would  have  done  credit  to  our  much  older  work  in  the  North.  At 
nine  in  the  morning  one  hundred  delegates  with  earnest  faces  looked 
up  to  the  platform,  Sams  of  these  had  come  many  miles  at  their  own 
expense  in  travel  and  hotel  that  they  might  learn  how  to  be  more 
efficient  in  their  Sunday-schools.  A  few  of  them  were  beyond  middle 
life  and  had  come  into  the  gospel  light  late,  but  the  majority  were 
yonng  and  full  of  promise  for  the  futnre  of  the  church.  Addresses,  les- 
sons and  inqniriee  showed  the  value  they  set  on  the  Bible,  and  their  desire 
to  have  the  best  kind  of  schools.  "Rie  spiritual  atmosphere  of  that 
convention  was  one  which  augured  the  beet  for  real  success.  Theee  are 
Twentieth  Century  Sanday-sehools,  for  until  abont  the  close  of  the  last 
ceutnry  the  Bible  was  not  allowed  to  be  an  open  book  in  Puerto  Bieo. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  Sunday-schools  with  a  membersbip  of  16,000 
qieaka  well  for  Ood's  blessing  on  faithful  missionary  labor. 

Of  Cuba  yon  have  beard  more  than  of  some  other  parts  of  tbis  great 
Seld.  Incidents  of  its  many  meetings  cannot  be  cited  here.  Its  annual 
convention  held  in  Santiago  last  November  was  a  splendid  indicator  of 
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Sunday-eebool  interest.  Altbongb  this  city  is  at  the  extreme  eastern  mi 
of  that  great  island,  jet  the  att»ndanee  was  larger  than  a  Tear  age, 
when  it  was  held  in  a  eaotral  province.  The  eight  of  235  re^stered 
delegates,  Toong  people  with  their  missionary  preachers  and  teachen, 
traveling  and  boarding  at  their  own  expense,  manifeeting  a  deep  inteieBt 
in  all  ezereiaee,  made  impressions  long  remembered.  The  apparent  in- 
fluence in  the  streets  and  botela  was  something  not  previously  witneawd 
in  that  city,  which  is  not  Christian.  The  leaders  were  boldly  ODtspofcen 
as  to  the  influence  of  Bible  teaching.  One  speaker  said,  "Among  the 
blesaings  of  oni  Sunday-schools  is  seen  the  new  efforts  of  some  Bomanist 
prieets  to  hold  what  they  call  Sunday -school,  and  although  their  raflles 
for  dolls  and  priies,  as  an  attraction  to  scholare,  ig  mistaken,  jet  it 
■bowi  one  kind  of  influence  of  our  work. "  It  in  this  open  Bible  "waA 
which  has  made  some  priests  ashamed  to  attend  the  cockflghts  alloved 
by  Cuban  laws.  The  pablie  taunt  tfaem,  sajdng  "The  Protestants  will 
be  after  yon."  The  public  diecem  the  difference  in  the  lives  of  tbiw 
who  go  to  Sunday-schools  and  those  who  go  to  Sabbath  tbeatera  and 
other  places  of  wicked  amusement.  There  is  at  once  a  great  need  and 
a  great  opportunity  in  Cuba,  and  the  sessions  of  the  executive  show  tbej 
desire  to  place  their  work  on  a  good  basis  while  they  are  waiting  for 
their  expected  secretary. 

From  Demerara  the  President  writes:  "The  methods  of  the  Inter 
national  Sunday-ecbool  Association  are  being  better  understood,  the 
leaven  is  working,  quietly  and  steadily,  but  none  the  lees  surely,  better 
results  are  being  seen  in  our  Sunday-school  work." 

In  DO  part  does  the  work  afford  a  more  pleasing  prospect  than  ii 
Jamaica.  Becaase  of  the  great  earthqaake  we  were  long  in  completing 
a  general  organization,  and  the  work  went  on  by  districts,  but  last 
December  the  first  annual  convention  of  Jamaica  was  held.  It  was  * 
Reason  of  inspiration,  and  encouraged  the  officers.  Becently  their  ei- 
cellent  local  secretary  wrote,  "We  are  realizing  better  organization  and 
grading;  that  the  eailier  the  child  is  brought  in  touch  with  Sunday-schod 
and  with  other  church  privileges  through  the  Sunday-school  the  better 
for  all  subsequent  years;  that  the  Sunday-school  is  the  church's  depart- 
ment of  Bible  study  and  that  our  young  people  can  be  retained  in  its 
membership.  We  feel  that  teachers  must  be  equipped  for  their  work, 
and  there  is  a  steady  effort  in  the  direction  of  better  Bible  study,  the 
study  of  child  nature  and  the  art  of  t«aching." 

Thus  the  work  is  one  of  lights  and  shadows,  but  the  light  is  that  of  ■ 
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dawning  day  in  wbidi  the  truth  ahall  drive  the  ahadowB  away.  And  if 
as  the  daj  riMe  it  is  more  clearly  seen  that  the  field  needs  more  workers 
than  when  jou  first  entered  apou  it,  this  will  be  s,  call  to  plan  for  larger 


A  WOBO  FSOU  (TUBA 

Bev.  S.  a.  Neblett,  Secbstabt-elect  tob  Cdba. 

Cuba  believes  in  the  Sundajr-sehool  Association,  and  the  evaugelical 
ehuTCbea  of  Cuba  believe  that  the  organized  Sanday-school  moveinent 
is  the  Bolntioii  of  many  of  their  problems,  and  that  in  the  Sunday-school 
there  is  the  most  efficient  agency  for  the  evangelization  of  Cuba. 

Six  years  ago,  one  of  our  missionaries,  brother  H.  S.  Harris,  who  in 
a  few  days  will  leave  lor  South  America,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Sunday- 
school  and  a  Toung  People's  Convention.  He  presented  his  motion 
before  the  assembled  pastors  of  Havana,  Cuba,  and  it  wu  decided  to 
hold  in  the  following  year  a  Suoday-Bchool  convention.  A  good  many 
people  thoaght  the  movement  was  premature,  they  thonght  we  did  not 
have  enough  Sun  day-schools  and  young  people's  societies  to  ntake  a  con- 
vention possible,  yet  the  committee  went  ahead  and  secured  the  necessary 
data  and  advertised  the  convention,  and  in  the  month  of  June,  1906, 
the  Rrst  National  Sunday-school  and  Young  People's  Convention 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Matanzas.  We  expected  an  attendance  of  fifty 
or  sixty  delegates,  and  to  our  great  surprise  we  had  present  126  dele- 
gates from  all  provinces  of  the  island.  They  had  never  understood  as 
yet  what  it  meant  to  be  an  evangelical  Christian,  and  in  the  moment  of 
OUT  first  assembly  in  an  evangelistic  church  a  thrill  went 
over  the  entire  body  as  we  sang,  "Bescne  the  Perishing"  and  "Onward 
Christian  Soldiers."  In  that  moment  the  Sunday-school  movement  took 
on  a  new  aspect.  The  following  year  we  had  another  convention,  and 
Dr.  Phillips  was  present  and  he  helped  us  greatly  in  the  matter  of 
organization.  Then  came  Brother  Lucas,  and  he  has  been  visiting  us  year 
after  year,  going  from  one  end  of  Cuba  to  the  other,  meeting  Sunday- 
school  leaders  and  addressing  meetings,  and  has  brought  us  a  new 
conception  of  the  organized  Sunday-school.  Three  years  ago  at  your 
Louisville  convention,  some  representatives  of  our  association  were 
present.  Mr.  EUiey  caught  a  vision  and  he  carried  it  hack  to  Louisiana, 
and  as  ^  result  the  good  men  and  women  of  that  state  made  it  their 
pnrpone  and  put  it  into  action  to  contribute  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
support  the  work  in  the  island  of  Cuba.    Brother  Ellxey  visited  ni  at 
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the  Third  NBtional  ConTflation  at  Cienfvegoa,  and  there  we  orguuced 
after  the  form  of  yovt  8tat«  and  Proviiicial  ABBociBtiona,  the  Gabm 
National  Sonday  Sehool  Anodation,  and  that  AsaoualAon  hafl  been 
doing  eflldent  work  ever  flinee.  A.t  that  meeting  th.e  executiTe  eommittM 
voted  to  raise  (575  to  pay  on  the  traveliiig  expense*  and  office  expeuaes 
of  the  Bocretar;,  and  the  spirit  of  eelf-mpport  ia  in  the  ctiarehes  of 
Caba.  I  believe  the  time  will  icon  come  when  the  Cuban  AnocUtion 
will  be  BtioDg  enoDgh  to  pB7  half  of  his  salary  and  traveling  expemtt. 
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TENDENTS  AND  PASTORS 


Contmittee  1B11-1S14. 

Bev.  Wm.  N.  Dreeel,  Uiairmaa EvansriUe,  lod. 

Alfred  D.  Mbsod Memphis,  Tenn. 

W,  C.  Hall Indianapolis,  Ind, 

George  E.  Han Plainf  eld,  N.  J. 

Heiur7  N.  Pharr Olivier,  La. 

Nstt.  T.  Platta MancheBter,  N.  H. 

3,  H.  Martin MinneapoliB,  Hinn. 

Penrose  B.  Perkina Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Walton    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Ledyard Tupelo,  Miss. 

B.  T.  WooUey Chicago,  III. 

Bert   A.   Wileoi Omaha,   Neb. 

OPEN   FABIIAUEHT   OF    BUNSAT   SCHOOL 


Conducted  by  Mabion  Lawkancb,  Oenesal  nBCBETABT. 

Qlies. — What  should  be  the  Superintendent's  last  word  in  dismisaing 
the  Sonday'SchoolT 

Ans. — Invitation  to  church — prayer — benediction — something  that  will 
fix  the  lesson  truth. 

Quet. — Should  organized  adult  daBsea  be  present  at  the  opening  and 
closing  eiercisest    How  mnch  time  should  they  have  to  tbemselvest 

Aiu. — Better  that  all  ahould  be  togetlier  in  the  opening  eiercisea,  but 
that  large  classes  should  be  dismissed  from  their  own  class  rooms. 

Qaes. — To  what  extent  should  an  organized  class  be  independent  from 
the  school  f 

Ant. — None;  it  has  a  bad  effect  for  any  class  to  be  independent  from 
tbe  rest. 

Quea, — What  is  the  best  plan  for  maintaining  a  helpfnl  council  meet- 
ing of  officers  and  teachers  f 
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A*a' — HmT«  definite  plan  for  meeting;  h&ve  derotioiu;  have  ipeik- 
iiig;  eonelder  one  phase  of  the  school  at  each  meetiDg. 

Quet. — Hon  maj  the  Teaebers'  Meeting  be  ancceasfatlr  eondnMed  in 
scboolB  naing  tbe  Oracled  LessonsT 

Aiu. — Hav«  general  bosiiieM  council,  and  then  divide  nnder  tbe  leader- 
sbip  of  Departmeuttd  Superintendents.  Qraded  Unions  aro  a  good  thing 
for  tliia. 

Qitw. — What  can  be  done  with  jonng  people  reeentljr  converted,  m 
they  will  not  loee  their  interest  f 

Am. — Set  them  to  work. 

QuM. — To  what  extent  should  church  membership  be  prieood  upon 
■cholan  who  have  confessed  Cbiistf 

Ana. — Line  them  np  with  the  church. 

QttM. — How  may  a  Superintendent  cultivate  reverence  in  the  Snnday- 
sehoolt 

Ant. — By  being  reverent  bimself. 

(juet. — Should  a  Superintendent  nispend  indefinitelj  incorrigible  boji 
and  girls  f 

An*. — No;  never  have  seen  one;  love  is  the  better  way  to  their  beute 
It  will  win  every  time. 


THE  PASTOB'S  PL&OE  IN  THE  BtmSAT  SCHOOL 

Bkt.  W.  H.  Baosy,  San  Fkakcisoo,  Cal. 
The  strategic  place  of  the  pastor  in  the  Sunday-school  is  in  tbe 
pntpit.  No  Sunday-school  program  is  complete  that  does  not  embrace  the 
Mrmon  delivered  to  the  church.  If  the  Sunday-school  is  tbe  ebureh  >l 
work  teaching,  it  should  not  stop  short  of  its  beet  available  means  of 
instruction,  which  is,  logically,  tbe  pulpit.  The  nsefnlnees  of  the  Sun- 
day-school will  be  greatly  enhanced  when  it  shall  be  more  perfectly 
articulated  with  tbe  church.  So  far  from  being  helpful,  the  Sunday- 
school  will  become  a  positively  hurtful  institution,  if  it  shall  be  allowed 
to  reach  the  point  where  it  will  say  to  the  church:  "I  have  no  need  of 
thee."  In  many  places  it  is  dangerously  near  to  this  point  now.  In 
many  ways  the  Sunday-school  is  being  encouraged  to  feel  that  it  ii 
sufficient  unto  itself.  In  niany  ways  the  children  and  young  people  tr* 
being  encouraged  to  think  that  they  need  no  more  than  it  is  able  te 
supply.  The  importance  of  church  attendance  is  not  sufficiently  strtased 
in  the  Ehmday-scbool.  Frequently  it  is  not  urged  at  alL  Often  tl* 
church  service  is  slighted  by  a  faint  mention.  Then  the  feeling  of  adf- 
Bofficieucy  on  the  part  of  the  Sunday-achool  has  been  intenaifled  by  it) 
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being  allowed  to  exercise  functions  that  belong  eiclDsivelj  to  the  elmrch. 
For  the  protection  of  the  sacred  Bupremaej  of  the  church  over  the 
Sunday-school,  no  function  that  belongs  ezclusiTolj  to  it  should  evor  be 
permitted  to  be  exercised  by  the  school. 

At  the  scholars  are  taught  to  look  to  the  cburch  for  these  things, 
BO  tbey  should  be  taught  to  look  to  the  church  for  an  eseential  part  of 
their  instruction  in  the  Scriptures.  They  should  be  made  to  anderstand 
that  what  the  university  is  to  tlie  college,  the  cburch  is  to  the  Sunday- 
school.  This  is  not  being  done  to  the  extent  to  which  it  should.  The 
heavy  losses  to  the  Sunday-school  are  in  no  small  measure  due  to  this 
failure.  The  average  teaching  in  the  Sunday-school  is  not  of  a  kind  to 
grip  and  hold  tbe  teen  age.  This  age  needs  to  be  gripped  by  the  stronger 
hand  of  the  church.  As  it  is,  it  does  not  feel  even  the  touch  of  that 
hand.  If  tbe  church  service  were  held  up  as  the  climax  of  the  Sunday- 
school  service,  and  the  scholars  made  to  feel  that  they  would  lose  the 
very  best  part  of  the  Sunday-school  if  they  missed  it,  the  pastor  would 
find  himself  in  his  true  place  in  the  school — in  its  heart  and  at  its 
head.  No  pastor  can  feel  that  be  is  in  this  relation  to  the  school  that  is 
not  in  evidence  when  he  stands  in  tbe  pulpit.  So  it  is  time  that  we 
ceased  to  seek  a  comfortable  place  for  tbe  pastor  in  such  a  school,  for 
there  is  none.  Let  us  rather  so  relate  the  Sunday-school  to  tbe  church 
that,  as  the  pastor  of  the  former,  he  will  be  in  bis  proper  relation 
to  the  latter. 


FBOU  THE  IiAYMAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 
Phujf  E.  Howabd,  Philadelphu,  Pa. 
Just  what  is  tbe  layman's  standpointf  It  is  the  standpoint  of  a 
man  who  seriously  desires  to  do  good  work  in  tbe  field  of  religions 
education,  and  who  expectantly  and  eonfidentiy  looks  to  the  pastor 
for  leadenhip.  The  layman  is  ordinarily  more  likely  to  have  had 
experience  in  execntive  work  than  in  the  details  of  a  thorough  method 
of  Bible  teaching.  The  pastor  is  the  natural  leader  in  this,  to  whom 
the  layman  turns  for  expert  help.  The  aggressiveness  of  a  certain 
type  of  execntive  genius-  often  indeed  leaves  tbe  pastor  in  doubt  about 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  layman  for  guidance  in  tbe  work  of 
the  Simday-scbool.  Some  workers  give  scant  sign  of  any  wish  or 
viUingneee  to  have  a  pastor  help  in  this  field,  while  some  who  try 
to  secure  that  help  find  their  ardor  cooled  by  the  discovery  that  the 
pastor  is  not  a  trained  Sunday-school  man.  Bift  in  any  event  the 
standpoint  of  tbe  layman,  generally  speaking,  is  necessarily  that  of 
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the  nDtrained  man  working  In  a  diiDeiilt  field  and  covating  upon  the 
tiained  kaderahip  of  hU  pastor. 

And  what  may  the  layinen  reasonably  expect  of  the  pastor  in  tlua 
■pedaliied  fleld  of  eerrieef     Two  definite  snggestioDB  are  here  given: 

1.  The  lajvian  belieTSi  that  the  pastor  should  be  qnalified  to  guide 
In  the  choosing  and  training  of  teachers.  No  one  in  the  conunuaitr 
Is  likely  to  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  personal  chaiaeter- 
istica  of  his  people.  No  one  can  see  with  quite  the  same  vision  the 
needs  of  his  people.  To  choose  tbe  right  teacher  for  each  elasa  is  * 
critical,  excecdinglj  delicate  task  which  tbe  layman  may  easily  mie- 
handle.  The  pastor  may  be  eapected  to  have  a  keen  eye  to  the  poe- 
sihiUties  here,  and  tact  in  fitting  the  workers  to  the  work. 

In  tbe  training  of  teachers  the  pastor  has  a  wonderful  opportunity. 
He  is  tbe  chosen  head  of  the  local  church.  He  desires  to  mnltiplf 
his  Dsefulnees.  His  declarative  pulpit  messages  sound  tbe  keynote  of 
his  ministry,  and  his  personal  work  in  the  homes  of  his  pariah,  and  tlio 
life  that  he  lives  among  his  people  give  testimony  to  the  reality  that 
his  preaching  has  for  the  pastor  iumself.  His  words  are  given  meaning 
by  his  work.  But  he  is  only  one  man.  He  wonld  find  the  surest  nj 
to  multiply  the  messages  that  Ood  has  brought  to  his  own  soul.  Be 
can  find  that  way  in  the  training  of  present  and  prospective  tcacbera 
to  know  the  Word  and  to  know  bow  to  get  the  Word  into  the  heart 
life  of  the  pupils.  A  class  of  ten  teachers,  thoroughly  trained  in  Bible 
study  and  in  teaching  methods,  will  mean  a  hundred  pupils  reached 
convLacingly  as  in  no  other  way.  All  this  is  Titally  strategic  in  tbe 
pastor's  work  as  the  layman  sees  it.  One  Pennsylvania  pastor  has  w 
fully  grasped  and  developed  this  possibility  that  he  not  only  baa  iii 
school  fully  equipped  with  trained  teachers  in  every  department,  twt 
always  has  a  large  number  of  such  teachers  in  a  waiting  list.  And 
it  requires  only  the  vision  of  a  very  minor  prophet  of  our  own  day  to 
perceive  that  tbe  Suoday-sehool  will  soon  be  as  unwilling  to  accept 
untrained  teachers  as  tbe  church  is  now  unwilling  to  ^ve  preference  to 
the  untrained  miniater. 

2.  The  pastor  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  know  tbe  literature 
of  tbe  Sunday-school  Movement.  If  any  one  of  us  aa  laymen  propoesd 
to  take  up  thorough  New  Testament  study  on  broad  lines  we  would 
ask  the  pastor  to  name  a  good  introduction  and  we  would  get  *n 
answer.  Should  not  the  pastor  also  be  familiar  with  tbe  outstanding, 
pivotal  works  of  skilled  writers  in  the  field  of  Christian  service,  fnun 
which  eome  the  largest  number  of  recruitst  It  is  not  difficult  to  do  this. 
Several  publishing  bousea  issue  lists  of  books,  properly  < 
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Sondaf-flcliool  history  and  work.  A  busy  pastor  eotild  eaaily  become 
familiar  in  a  eingle  year  with  all  the  pivotal  books  thftt  he  wonld  need 
to  knov  for  reference  purpose*  in  this  field.  The  mere  examinatiou 
of  one  book  a  week  to  )wt  a  general  idea  of  its  contents  is  no  task  at 
all  for  the  trained  student,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  flftj  books  woold 
pat  any  pastor  at  his  ease  nnder  the  qneetionings  of  a  learner,  and 
woul<l  equip  him  to  render  great  advisory  service— but  no  more  than  be 
ought,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  render  as  a  pastor.  Incidentally,  if  he 
haa  never  had  the  broader  and  the  intensive  training  as  well  in  Sunday- 
school  work  as  a  vital  part  of  his  equipment  for  the  ministry,  be  will 
find  invaluable  aid  in  this  literatore. 

Let  me  introduce  here  the  results  of  several  questionnaire  investign- 
tioDS  of  the  work  that  our  Theological  Seminaries  are  doing  to  train 
the  pastor  for  his  leadership  in  tbe  religious  edocBtion  of  bis  people 
through  the  Sunday-school.  In  1902  it  was  my  privilege  to  gather 
facts  concerning  this  from  seminaries  throughout  the  United  States. 
Again  in  ]908  Dr.  George  W.  Bailey,  now  President  and  then  Executive 
Chairman  of  the  World's  Sunday-school  Association,  sent  out  a  similar 
questionnaire.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  again  gathered  facts  by  means  of  a 
third  questionnaire  to  present  at  this  conference.  Then  it  is  possible  to 
ecsnpare  conditions  covering  a  period  of  about  nine  years.  The  number 
of  seminaries  reached  in  each  case  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.  The  number  of  replies  was  slightly  larger  in  IMS  than  in  1902, 
but  practically  the  same  in  1901  as  in  1908.  Hence  the  comparisons  are 
reasooably  fair  throughout.  In  1902  there  were  noted  thirty-two  instances 
of  incidental  instruction;  in  1908,  twenty-two;  in  1911,  tbirty-seven ; 
in  1902,  regular  courses,  thirteen;  in  1908,  forty-one;  in  1911,  flfty-two. 
In  1902  nothing  special  was  the  report  from  thirteen  institutions;  in 
1908,  from  twelve;  in  1911  none  made  this  depreseing  report.  In  1902 
occasional  lectures,  eleven;  in  1908,  twen ty- seven ;  in  1901,  fifty-one. 
In  1902  practical  work  in  local  schools  by  seminary  students  was  reported 
ten  times.  In  1908,  there  was  no  record  made  of  this.  In  1911, 
fifty-two. 

There  were  three  projected  courses  mentioned  in  1902;  no  record 
in  1908,  and  nineteen  in  1911. 

That  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  work  that  the  semi- 
naries are  doing  is  grstifyingly  evident.  And  with  the  figures  have 
come  strong  words  from  seminary  deans  and  presidents.  Tlie  cue 
ezpression  of  disapproval  comes  from  a  president  who  confesses  to 
surprise  that  one  who  evidently  knows  so  little  about  tbeologieal  semi- 
naries should  venture  to  ask  questions  on  such  a  subject.     This  is  tt 
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faint  eefaa  of  a  replj  to  the  1902  inqnuj  from  one  who  ssaerted  briefly 
that  thej  bad  no  time  for  rach  things  in  the  cnmcnlnDi  of  their  seminar;. 
Id  contrast  to  this  attitude  is  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Teplies  then,  and 
even  more  so,  in  this  latest  attempt.  Snralj  the  fntore  for  Snndaj- 
Bchool  paetWTB  is  foil  of  hope. 


OPEW  PABLTAMEHT 
COkdtjcted  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Dille,  D.  D.,  San  Frakcisoo,  Cal. 

Bkt.  Db.  Cabe:  I  hdieve  that  in  the  SoDdaj-sehool  the  pastor  ongfal 
to  have  hia  heart  set  upon  personal  contact  with  the  individoal  aeholu. 
I  can  lead  a  child  or  a  youth  or  a  young  fellow  along  with  wooderfiil 
•QCCCBB  if  I  take  him  in  hand  at  the  right  time  and  place.  I  get  jaj 
greateat  help,  humanly  speaking,  from  the  home  if  there  is  any  p<» 
Bible  help  there.  So  far  as  poasible  I  bring  the  parents  in  touch  with 
our  work  in  helping  the  indiridual. 

Bkv.  Dk.  Sanbooh:  I  do  not  think  a  pastor  ihonid  teach  Sunday 
after  Sunday  the  same  class,  but  he  should  go  aroond.  I  have  had  a 
great  joy  in  the  intermediate  claaa  and  it  baa  been  a  very  helpfnl  thing 
to  me  to  meet  tbem.  I  think  pastors  would  find  it  of  advantage  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  vaiiouB  claasea  from  time  to  time  aa  they  bad 
strength  to  teach. 

Mr.  Huoh  Cork:  I  want  to  Bay  a  word  as  to  paetors  getting  their 
Bunday-Bchool  and  Chnrch  manbers  to  work.  Many  of  you  know  I  spent 
nearly  three  years  in  organizing  honse-to-honse  Tiaitation  work.  I 
attended  a  mininters'  meeting  in  Buffalo,  and  a  clergyman  said:  "Onr 
people  wiU  not  work ;  take  my  own  congregation,  bow  many  would  yon 
want  from  my  Sunday-school  to  partddpate  in  this  workf"  I  said: 
"How  many  officers  and  teachers  have  yoni"  He  aaid,  "Thirty-five." 
I  said,  "It  baa  been  my  rule  to  ask  for  aa  many  viBitora  as  you  bate 
officers  and  teachers."  He  aaid,  "I  do  not  believe  I  conld  get  five  of  mj 
people  to  go  out  and  do  thia  canvaamng  on  that  afternoon."  When  the 
time  came,  the  nigbt  before  the  canvasB,  there  was  a  meeting  in  tbs 
Y.  H.  C.  A.  for  the  instruction  of  viMt^ra,  and  I  chanced  to  see  jost 
before  that  meeting  that  aame  clergyman  come  in  and  hand  a  paper  ta 
the  Huperintendent,  which  I  found  to  be  a  list  of  his  viaitors.  As  be 
turned  around  I  said,  "I  Buppose  you  banded  in  the  names  of  yonr  five 
Tisitorat"  He  said,  "Five!  I  have  handed  in  fifty,  and  I  jnst  told  the 
superintendent  if  he  was  Bhort  I  could  get  twenty  more  before  tomorrow 
afternoon."  I  aaid,  "Why  did  you  tell  lucb  a  story  aa  thatf  Too  said 
you   could   get  bat    Ave;    now   yon   say  you   can   get   seventy   if  it 
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is  neecBsarj  and  that  jon  have  alreadj  handed  io  the  names  of  flf^." 
H«  said,  "I  have  been  pleaching  to  my  people  for  a  nomber  of  yean 
in  this  same  church,  and  tbia  visitation  lias  taagbt  me  a  lesBon.  I  liave 
been  saying,  'Be  good  and  do  good,'  and  they  have  loolted  np  at 
me  and  said  in  response  by  thdr  looks,  'What  is  it  to  be  good  and 
what  is  it  to  do  goodf  Then  I  nonld  look  back  at  them  and  say,  'Look 
nt  this  great  crowd  around  oar  church  and  their  children  not  in  any 
Sunday-school;  go  out  into  the  highways  and  the  hedges  and  compel 
them  to  come  in.'  This  is  the  way  I  have  been  working.  But  the 
Visitation  Committee  comes  along  and  says,  'On  a  particular  afternoon 
between  the  hours  of  two  and  five  o'clock  we  want  thirty-flve  visitors 
from  your  church  to  go  out  and  do  a  particular  thing,  which  is  practically 
only  one  thing  that  afternoon,  and  then  we  want  them  to  come  back 
with  that  one  thing  done  and  turn  in  their  reports,  and  when  they  get 
back  here  we  will  begin  a  work  at  some  other  definite  thing,'  and  the 
thing  was  so  definite  that  it  appealed  to  our  business  men  and  some  of 
the  choicest  people  in  my  chnreh,  whom  I  never  dreamed  I  could  draft 
into  the  work,  volunteered  to  go  out." 

There  are  people  in  our  ehurcheB  who  will  do  work  if  we  give  them 
specific  things  to  do,  not  a  lot  of  things  all  at  once,  bat  one  thing 
at  a  time. 

Db.  Dillz:  I  wish  we  could  have  some  light  on  the  work  of  de- 
cision day. 

Bbv.  Db.  Trozom:  We  have  been  observing  the  first  Sunday  in 
each  month  as  Decision  Day  for  two  years.  When  we  first  began  it 
we  had  as  many  hb  twenty  children  come  up  end  take  a  stand  for 
Christ.  I  know  our  method  ie  not  in  accordance  with  the  methods  of 
the  advanced  Sunday-school  teachers  who  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to 
prevent  this  matter  of  decision  publicly  to  the  children  in  the  mass.  We 
talk  these  things  over  st  our  Sundsy-school  board.  We  take  up  those 
members  of  the  classes  who  are  not  ChriBtians  and  have  not  yet  taken 
a  stand,  and  we  say  to  their  teachera:  "Cannot  yon  persuade  those 
who  are  in  your  class  that  are  not  yet  Christians  to  Stand  at  the  next 
Secision  Dayt"  This  custom  has  been  very  eflident  in  my  church 
and  Snnday-school.  At  the  present  time  we  do  not  have  very  many 
except  in  the  older  classes  who  have  not  already  decided  for  Christ 
and  they  havo  made  their  decision  in  the  Sunday-school.  I  usually 
make  the  presentation  myself,  and  I  take  the  subject-matter  out  of 
tbe  Sunday-school  lesBoo,  and  I  say,  "Those  who  went  to  make  a 
decision  for  Christ,  stand,"  and  we  usually  have  somebody  stand,  and 
J   always  ask  them  to  come  down  front  and  either  kneel  or  stand  for 
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a  word  of  prayer,  and  there  I  dedicate  them  to  Qod.  I  tell  them  that 
it  IB  not  joining  the  cbnrth,  bnt  I  put  their  naniM  on  a  list  and  I  pve 
tbem  to  nndarstaod  that  the  only  step  they  can  now  take  i«  to  join  the 
church. 

Bev.  Db.  Bixsb:  1  meet  with  my  teachers  a  number  of  weAs  before 
we  haM  Dedaion  Day  and  we  talk  it  over  very  clearly.  I  want  them 
to  Bteer  clear  of  superficial  work.  I  have  them  make  a  list  out  for 
mo  of  those  who  are  members  of  the  chnrch  and  those  who  are  not,  and 
I  supply  them  with  a  card  on  which  the  namee  of  the  scholars  will  be 
ugned  and  also  a  place  for  the  name  of  the  teacher.  These  cards  are  in 
dnplicate,  one  they  give  to  the  teacher  and  one  they  take  home.  For 
seTerol  weeks  the  teachers  talk  with  their  scholmra,  and  in  the  Sunday- 
school  I  talk  in  as  plain  and  brotherly  a  way  aa  I  can  and  tell  tie 
Htory,  and  T  do  not  ask  for  a  public  demonstration  there,  but  the 
teachera  talk  to  the  scholars,  and  before  the  ses^on  is  over  we  eak  those 
nho  have  signed  these  earda  to  present  themselTes  with  the  teacher  and 
let  the  pastor  or  the  Sunday-school  Buperint«udent  greet  them,  and 
through  the  week  I  go  personally  to  the  homes  and  get  the  cooperatios 
of  the  parents,  and  I  go  around  in  the  Sunday-sebool  and  rit  down  in  th(« 
class  and  that  class  and  it  is  arranged  bo  I  can  have  a  little  qmet  talk 
with  the  Kholars.    In  thia  way  we  avoid  auperflcial  work. 
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THBEE  HUnSUID  T£AB8  OF  THE  lENQIJfiH  BQIiB 

Bev.  Willuu  Hades,  San  Feancisgo,  Cal. 

When  Napoleon  drew  hie  army  up  nnder  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  he 
said:  "Forty  eeaturiea  look  donn  upon  qb. "  Three  hundred  years 
lighted  np  by  the  English  Bible  look  donn  upon  as  tonight.  In  the  light 
of  that  lamp,  let  db  reverently  remember  the  men  nho  wrung  from  other 
languages  the  Bible  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

Caedmon,  the  monk;  the  venerable  Bedo;  John  Wycliife,  "Father  of 
our  later  English  proee, — the  morning  star  of  the  Befonnation;"  Tin- 
dale,  characterized  by  Froude  as  "a  man  whose  history  is  lost  in  hia 
work,  and  hia  epitaph  is  the  Befonnation." 

Let  us  remember  the  great  Bibles  between  the  ago  of  Corerdale  and 
King  James,  who  in  1611  gave  us  the  most  precious  memorial  of  any 
British  king,  known  as  the  "King  James  Version"  of  the  Bible.  This 
Bible  belongs  to  the  people ;  it  was  as  impertinent  to  monopolize  it  as  it 
woald  be  to  fence  in  the  Bea,  or  claim  the  Alps  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 
The  great  things  belong  to  the  people.  The  Bible  was  locked  np  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  great  was  the  sacrifice  of  its  liberation,  but  its 
freedom  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  English  Bible  lifted  England  to  her  rightful  place  among  the 
great  nations  of  Europe.  From  it  her  stateemen  drew  the  law,  her 
prophets  their  divine  fire.  For  three  centuries  the  English  pulpit  has 
been  a  throne  of  power,  and  the  voioes  of  her  preachers  have  gone  to  the 
uttermost  parts  ef  the  earth.  It  was  the  inspiration  of  style  to  the 
masters  of  English  prose;  Addison,  Milton,  Macaulay  and  Buskin  aro 
colored  by  the  majeetic  style  of  the  Bible,  while  the  poets  from  Chaucer 
to  KipUng  have  been  influenced  in  thought  and  expression. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  King  James  to  King  George  V.  Today  the 
venerable  abbey,  consecrated  with  its  holy  dead,  quivers  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  magnificent  Bpectacle  of  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  when 
the  archbishop,  representing  the  Church  of  the  EngliBh  Bible,  crowns 
the  King  of  England.  That  was  a  small  England  of  James,  but  today 
it  fulfills  the  noble  apostrophe  which  our  own  American  Webster  pro- 
aoonced:  "The  British  Empire,  whose  morning  drum-beat,  rising  with 
647 
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the  HUH,  and  keeping  compan;  witb  the  houra,  encircles  the  earth  with  Uw 
unbroken  atnun  of  the  martiHl  aire  of  Eogland." 

America  owes  her  Protestant  principles  and  her  democratie  inatita- 
tions  l«  the  Englieh  Bible.  Andrew  Jackson  said:  "That  Book  it  the 
rock  apon  wbich  onr  Bepublic  rests."  General  Grant  called  it  "the 
sheet  anchor  to  our  liberties. " 

Oar  later  statesmen  bare  caugbt  tbe  spirit  of  its  power.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  said:  "No  matter  from  what  standpoint  we  view  it, 
or  by  what  standard  we  measure  it,  tbe  Bible  merits  tbe  title  '  The  Bot^ 
of  Books. '  ' '  Rooserelt  recently  spoke  to  more  people  on  the  Bible  than 
bas  any  other  lining  man. 

It  was  a  great  day  in  tbe  world's  history  when  men  of  the  Bible 
spoke  to  us  in  English;  when  Mosee,  without  sacrificing  his  Jewish  blood, 
addressed  us  in  our  own  tongue;  and  when  the  tongne  of  the  Propbets 
was  translated  into  the  vernacular.  Greater  still  the  hour  when  the 
people  of  the  New  Testament  made  themselves  understood  in  a  language 
common  to  our  own  lips  and  Jesus  Christ  was  seen  tbrongfa  English 

Since  then  tbe  Bible  bas  been  discovering  us,  and  we  believe  it,  ai 
Coleridge  says,  "Because  it  finds  as." 

The  lofty  ideals  which  are  now  determining  tbe  destiny  of  the  nations 
have  been  drawn  from  this  English  Bible;  Liberty  which  comes  by 
truth,  brotherhood  rooted  in  tbe  fatherhood  of  God,  righteousaess,  tbe 
anion  of  both,  and  international  peace,  the  last  like  (ruit  from  tbe  tree 
of  life. 

We  rejoice  in  the  prospects  for  universal  peace,  and  as  American 
citizens  are  called  to  follow  President  Taft  in  making  a  permanent 
peace  treaty  witb  Great  Britain.  It  is  America's  answer  to  three  hun- 
dred years  of  tbe  Bible.  "What  God  hath  joined  togi'tber,  let  no  man 
put  asunder." 

What  then  is  oar  duty  to  tbe  English  Biblef  I  answer:  Let  oa 
accept  it  as  tbe  permanent  cause  of  our  civilization,  and  not  waste  time 
in  defending  it.  He  who  defends  the  Bible  too  willingly  donbts  it.  It 
needs  no  defense  after  these  years.  Why  prop  up  the  sun  witb  a  stick 
of  woodf  It  will  not  fall.  Tbe  great  masterpieces  of  Nature  and  Grace 
require  no  defense.  Let  us  do  the  Bible  and  carry  it  into  life, — into 
its  politics  and  government,  its  stomiB  and  sorrows. 

The  Bible  is  to  use,  not  to  argue  upon.  Its  tnie  theology  is  found  is 
its  utility.  It  bas  the  quality  of  endurance.  "Though  all  things  past 
away,  the  Word  of  God  shall  endure  forever  and  ever." 

Its  ultimate  triumph  bas  been  pictured  in  tbe  glowing  Imagery  of  the 
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ApocalTpae  of  John:  "And  be  was  clotli«d  in  the  vestnie  dipped  in 
blood,  and  his  n&me  is  called  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  annicB  which 
vers  in  HeaTon  followed  him  upon  white  horaee  clothed  in  fine  linen, 
white  and  clean;  and  ont  of  his  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword,  that  with 
h  he  should  smite  the  nations;  and  he  hath  on  bis  vesture  and  on  his 
forehead  a  name  written,  'King  of  Kings  and  liOrd  of  Lords.'  " 
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De.  H,  M.  Haiull,  Nashville,  Tehh. 
It  was  a  saying  of  Lincoln  that  "God  must  have  greatly  loved  the 
common  people,  as  he  made  so  many  of  them."  Whatever  the  measure 
or  token  of  the  Creator's  love,  his  one  divine  Book,  in  content  or  intent, 
was  chiefly  meant  for  the  common  people.  Especially  was  it  designed 
to  be  the  lamp  unto  their  feet,  and  light  unto  their  paths;  their  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day,  and  of  Are  by  night.  It  was  the  common  people  to  whom 
the  Hebrew  prophet  came  with  burdened  heart,  declaring  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  as  it  was  this  same  common  people  who  thronged  the  footsteps  of 
Jeens  and  heard  him  gladly.  In  every  age  and  land,  the  Bible  has  found 
an  open  heart  of  belief  and  an  uplifted  hand  of  defense  among  the  plain 
people.  Its  steadfast  friends  throughout  tlio  centuries  have  come,  not 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Aristocracy,  but  from  a  mmple  and  cosmopolitan 
democracy.  The  noble  company  of  martyrs  whose  blood  has  been  the 
seed  of  the  Church  has  rarely  found  recruits  outside  of  the  conunon  peo- 
ple. If  "The  steps  of  kings  and  priests  and  stateemen  and  soldiers," 
as  one  has  said,  "go  sounding  down  the  stately  corridors  of  the  Bible," 
it  is  but  an  incident  to  the  power  and  presence  of  the  multitudee  of 
lowly  worshippers  in  the  templed  courts  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the 
plain  people  of  the  New  Testament  who  waved  their  palm  branches  and 
sang  hosanuas  to  the  Son  of  David.  I  would  not  wilfully  underestimate 
ths  contributions  of  great  man  to  the  cauee  of  the  Bible,  nor  draw  in- 
vidione  comparison  between  the  friendship  and  favor  of  learned  or  lowly 
towards  Ood  's  great  book.  Wise  men  from  east  and  west  have  brought 
their  gifts  of  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh,  and  have  given  their 
purest  and  best  in  tribute  to  the  honor  and  spread  of  the  Bible.  Great 
poets,  like  Uilton  and  Shakespeare  and  Longfellow  and  Lanier,  hare 
found  their  inspiration  in  tlie  Holy  Scriptures.  Great  orators,  like  Burke 
and  Webster,  have  received  their  afflatus  from  the  matchless  imagery  and 
sonorous  language  of  the  English  Bible.  Great  soldiers,  like  Wellington 
and  Gordon  and  Grant  and  Lee,  have  paid  tribute  by  word  and  deed  to 
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the  loftj  beroimi  that  Bhines  forth  from  Ood'a  word.  Great  sdentiata, 
like  Newton  and  Tjndal  and  Aggasii,  hare  delighted  to  honor  a  dinnt 
Book  which  compelled  their  adnuration,  though  it  did  not  wholly  enlist 
their  belief.  Qreat  Btateamen,  liko  Jefferson  and  Biemarek  and  Olad- 
■toD^  have  confessed  their  indebtedness  to  that  strange  and  heavenl; 
wisdom  that  marlca  the  pages  of  H0I7  Writ.  And  so  with  manj  more  of 
the  elect  ones  of  earth  who  have  lighted  their  torches  at  this  sacred  fire 
of  learning  and  wisdom  and  courage  and  inspiration,  and  have  not  been 
ashamed  to  give  glorj  to  the  source  of  their  power  and  fame.  ?et  ol 
these  I  have  named,  and  of  a  thonsuid  unnamed  whom  the  moae  of  his- 
tory has  enrolled  among  the  great  ones  of  earth,  mo«t  of  them  owe  thwr 
love  for  the  Bible,  and  the  honor  they  have  paid  it,  to  the  training  and 
asBociations  of  a  childhood  begotten  among  the  common  people.  As  the 
bare  feet  of  the  American  plowboy,  in  daily  contact  with  mother-earth, 
by  some  strange  power  of  absorption  draw  up  into  his  mind  and  heart 
the  powers  that  lift  him  to  leadership  in  the  cities,  eo  most  of  the  great 
men  of  our  own  or  any  age  have  learned  to  Imow  and  love  the  Bible  in 
their  earlier  years  of  plainneBS  and  poverty.  It  is  the  shame  of  genius 
that  it  commonly  forgets  the  Giver  of  the  wonderfnl  gift,  as  it  is  too 
often  the  reproach  of  the  worldly  wise  that  Ood's  word  dwdls  not  in  their 
heart  or  upon  their  lips.  From  the  days  of  Caiaphas  until  now,  the  sneer 
of  tbe  Pharisees  has  been  heard,  "Have  any  of  the  miera  believed  on 
Himt";  and  tbe  glory  of  onr  English  Bible  tor  the  three  hnndred  mar- 
velons  years  of  its  history  has  been  that,  while  here  and  there  ita  pathway 
has  been  lighted  by  the  meteoric  glow  of  greatness,  it  has  moved  steadily 
onward  along  an  ever-brightening  way  amid  the  steadfast  shining  of  tbe 
lesser  lights  of  the  common  people.  Daniel  Webster's  splendid  flgmre  be- 
fore the  United  States  Senate,  in  illustration  of  Britain's  growth  and 
greatness,  may  be  changed  to  fit  the  majeetie  movement  of  onr  English 
Bible  among  tbe  nations  of  the  earth.  "The  morning  son,"  said  the 
great  orator,  "in  his  triumphant  march  around  the  world,  is  everywhoe 
greeted  by  the  drum-beat  of  British  soldiery."  Bo  in  all  the  langoagcs 
of  men,  in  all  the  lands  of  the  great  world,  is  our  matchless  Book  tri- 
umphantly moving  to  the  hosannas  of  millions  of  the  common  people.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  fact.  I  have  no  great  sorrow  of  heart  over  the 
failara  of  much  that  is  called  greatness  to  render  homage  to  the  Bible. 
The  Bible,  in  some  cases  at  least,  is  better  off  without  than  with  it.  If 
a  United  States  Congressman  pays  tribute  to  the  T.  H.  C.  A.,  and  prates 
of  the  "good  old  Book  of  the  fathers,"  yet  holds  hia  discredited  seat 
by  virtoeof  proven  bribery,  I  would  rather  have  tbe  grimy  hand  of  a  enal 
e  upon  my  Bible  than  all  that  a  tarnished  wearar  of 
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the  toga  can  do  or  say  for  it  Or  when  one  who  has  flpent  a  lifetune 
grinding  the  facM  of  the  poor  and  driving  to  the  wall  in  eonscienceleH 
and  unlawful  competition  his  businega  rivala,  in  hia  old  age  eeaaja  the  role 
of  a  Bible  patron  and  ezpoaitor  in  a  vain  attempt  to  commote  with  divine 
justice  and  American  manhood,  I  would  rather  have  the  genuinely  pious 
though  ignorant  word  of  comment  upon  Ood'a  word  bj  a  clodhopper  or 
negro.  And  if  some  curled  darling  of  the  theological  seminary,  of  pre- 
tentioas  and  skeptical  Bcholarsbip,  whoae  chief  end  is  to  exploit  bia 
particolai  scheme  of  deetractive  biblical  criticism  and  to  enjoy  the  dis- 
eomfltnre  of  old-fashioned  orthodoxy,  should  confront  me  with  his  poly- 
chromatic Pentateuch,  his  deutero-Isaiah  and  accommodated  Messianic 
prophecies  and  expurgated  miracles,  I  muat  be  pardoned  for  seeking 
more  congenial  fellowship  with  the  devout  and  believing  spirits  of  the 
eommon  people. 

Why  are  theee  common  people  so  dear  to  the  Bible,  and  why  is  the 
Bible  BO  dear  to  tbemt  The  flist  answer  to  that  qneetion  is  that  the 
Bible  baa  made  the  common  people  what  they  have  become.  Outside  of 
Israel  and  its  unique  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  when  the 
Bible  entered  upon  its  mission  of  Enlightenment,  there  were  two  classes 
only — the  human  chattel  who  ssrved,  and  the  despot  who  ruled.  Life 
and  liberty  and  property  were  playthings  of  the  tyrant  1^  so-called  di- 
vine right  of  kings.  No  more  psthetie  chapter  in  human  history  can  be 
found  than  the  blood-marked  movement  of  the  common  people  towards 
freedom  of  body,  mind  and  spirit.  Tbey  builded  the  pyramids  of  an- 
cient Egypt  and  cemented  their  atones  with  their  blood.  The  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  the  temples  of  Thebes,  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  and 
^^re,  the  beauty  of  Damascua,  were  the  work  of  their  patient  hands.'' 
They  marched  under  the  silver  eagles  of  Borne  unto  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  strewed  with  their  bodias  the  conquering  pathway  of 
the  Macedonian. 

On  through  the  dark  ages,  though  chained  in  monkish  cells,  and  closed 
against  the  people  by  priestly  interdiction,  the  seed  of  Bible  truth 
slowly  germinated  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  masses.  Uartin  Lu- 
ther's silver  trumpet  called  out  of  the  darkness,  and  Protestantism  made 
answer.  The  right  of  the  individual  conscience,  the  plain  people  against 
titled  princes,  freedom  of  mind  as  well  as  body  from  the  rule  of  des- 
potism, were  the  battle  cries  that  rang  through  Qermany,  Switzerland, 
France,  England,  Scotland  and  America.  It  was  a  battle  of  more  than 
thir^  eentnries,  but  the  Bible  was  the  b6ok  of  tactics,  the  chart  and  com- 
pass, and  amid  crumbling  thrones  and  broken  sceptres  and  discredited 
castes,  and  the  hushing  forever  of  the  Satanic  cry  of  the  divine  right  of 
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daepotie  rnle  and  ownerahip  b;  one  hmimD  being  of  another,  the  uplifted 
Bible  in  tlw  atrong  graap  of  tlie  eomnioii  people  has  come  to  be  tbe  sym- 
bol of  freedom. 

Ont  on  the  prKuies  of  IHinois,  thirty  Tears  ago,  in  a  Utile  city  of 
eallegee  and  aebooli,  I  eat  each  day  by  tbe  side  of  a  youth  to  fame  and 
fortune  anknown,  who  patiently  burned  hia  midnight  oQ  over  his  college 
taaka,  getting  ready  for  a  future  that  no  man  «ould  predict.  Down  in 
the  village  of  Salem  had  lived  and  died  his  honest,  plodding  father, 
honored  by  all  men  who  kne^  him  as  one  whose  decisions  aa  judge  npon 
tbe  bench  were  fashioned  after  the  standards  of  the  Bible,  which  mors 
than  Blaekstone  or  Story  had  been  the  gronnd  and  inspiration  of  his 
liie>  The  eon  had  learned  an  a  boy,  from  the  father's  Bible  and  exam- 
ple, the  leesouB  of  hooor  and  truth  and  soberuees,  and  was  naeonseiously 
being  fitted  by  family  tradition  and  training  for  his  championship  of 
the  common  people.  When  the  hour  of  opportunity  Htruck,  it  found  him 
ready;  and  out  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  his  studious  young  manhood 
Providence  thrust  him  into  the  open  door,  and  millions  of  men  b^an 
to  hang  npon  hia  words  and  to  follow  his  poUtieal  leaderahip.  Thrice 
candidate  for  tbe  presidency,  he  was  never  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  ad- 
miration of  bis  countrymen,  whether  opposers  or  partisans,  as  after  tbe 
days  of  bis  defeat;  he  was  more  than  conqueror  of  tlie  hearts  of  tbe 
common  people,  and  there  la  no  man's  pemoalit;  more  attractive,  and 
no  voice  fuller  of  charm  than  this  Westerner's  who  has  built  bis  life 
upon  the  Bible,  snd  who  has  cared  a  thousand  times  more  to  be  right, 
aa  he  sees  it,  than  to  be  Preeident  of  the  United  States.  As  long  as 
our  Bepublie,  by  the  help  of  the  Bible  and  out  of  the  ranks  of  people, 
can  draw  forth  men  like  William  J.  Bryan,  tbe  country  will  endure,  and 
"The  Prince  of  Peace"  will  more  and  more  be  enthroned  in  our  hearts. 

Not  only  has  the  Bible  been  tbe  political  ally  of  the  common  people; 
it  baa  also  been  their  foremost  educator  for  a  thousand  years.  Any 
great  educational  course  must  have  these  three  qualities — it  must  disd- 
pline  the  mind,  it  must  give  knowledge,  and  it  must  move  the  heart. 
How  has  tbe  English  Bible  herein  served  tbe  English  mindt  First,  by 
the  exercise  of  that  earliest  and  most  serviceable  of  all  mental  powers, 
memory.  Not  withont  Providential  parpose  was  Nature  eommianoned 
by  tbe  Creator  to  set  memory  in  the  forefront  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ment. Out  from  the  cradle,  along  the  primrose  pathway  of  childish 
learning,  memory  leads  the  way  and  with  her  magic  wand  opens  to  tbe 
young  mind  the  vronderland  of  the  spoken  and  printed  word.  And  these 
words  to  the  child  are  as  real  as  the  stones  of  the  street  or  the  trees  of 
the  foreet. 
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Along  with  memotj  stand  imaginatkm  and  reason,  eaeh  in  its  ap- 
pointed order  and  time.  Is  there  in  all  the  world  a  text-book  so  pro- 
vocative of  imagination  as  the  Book  of  books,  which  unroUs  the  pano- 
rama of  human  life,  for  thousands  of  years,  and  touches  every  human 
fear  and  hope,  and  sets  their  chords  resounding  as  when  the  band  of  the 
harper  is  upon  bis  harp  I  Oatlier  the  folklore  of  all  nations,  and  the 
charm  of  fairy  tales  from  master  magicians  of  story  land,  and  the  sto- 
ries of  the  Bible  nill  be  found  incomparably  dearer  to  childliood.  And 
what  flner  exercise  of  reason  or  field  of  high  argument  is  afforded  than 
by  tbe  great  doctrinea  of  God  as  contained  in  His  Holy  Book.  If  edu- 
cation must  include  both  knowledge  and  discipline,  what  curriculum  is 
more  varied  or  copious,  or  more  exact,  than  is  the  wide  field  of  the 
Biblet  And,  lastly,  if  education  is  complete  only  when  it  has  moved 
the  heart  and  set  forth  high  ideals  of  character  and  conduct,  what  books 
of  the  world's  great  libraries  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  the  Bible 
in  moving  the  epirit  and  fixing  the  higher  levels  of  devoted  and  unsel- 
fish service  f 

The  Bible  is  the  one  book  that  st  once  defines  character  and  furnishes 
the  incentive  to  its  formation;  it  ia  the  one  book  that  disregard*  the 
fleeting  span  of  human  life,  and  makee  learning  and  eharaater  and  des- 
tiny matters  of  eternity;  it  strikes  the  root  of  all  edueation  wh«i  it 
declares  as  its  working  thesis  that  "out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of 
life,"  and  that  "as  one  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  All  true  edu- 
eation, in  the  Bible  view,  is  religious  education,  or  it  is  no  edueation  at 
all;  and  the  religious  faculty  outweighs  in  influence  and  power  all  other 
faeoltiea  of  mind  or  spirit.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  great 
school  ideas  and  systems  of  modem  times  run  their  roots  back  to  the 
Bible.  "The  common  school  system,"  says  Bancroft,  "was  derived 
irom  Qeneva,  the  work  of  John  Calvin;  was  introduced  into  Qermany 
by  Lntber;  by  Enox  into  Scotland,  and  so  became  the  property  of  tlw 
Englisb-speaking  nation."  Certainly  it  is  significant  that  the  National 
Educational  Association,  which  comprehends  the  choice  and  master 
spirits  of  secular  education,  is  swinging  back  to  the  doctrine  that  reli- 
gion ia  vital  and  fundamental  to  true  education,  and  that  the  Bible 
should  again  occupy  its  basic  place  in  the  cuirieulnm  of  school  and  col- 
lege. 

Orowiug  old  in  the  experience  and  art  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  with 
a  clearer  vision  of  the  great  problems  of  popular  edication,  and  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  common-  people,  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  if  I  bad  the  education  of  a  thousand  youth  in  my  cturge,  and  there 
were  before  me  to  choose  from  the  curricula  of  the  best  of  our  modern 
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Bcbools  without  the  Bible,  or  the  Bible  aJone  without  other  books,  on  ibeer 
educational  groond,  I  would  choose  the  Bible  as  raj  text,  aod  trust  to 
ita  unique,  natural  and  supernatural  power  to  make  good  and  useful 
men  and  women  of  raj  wards. 

In  this  favored  edncationa]  da^,  when  in  nniversitj,  college  and  school, 
the  class  rooms  resound  with  the  gems  of  clasaical  literature,  pot  the 
Bible  Bide  by  side  witb  tlie  moat  exqoisite  selections  and  Dote  bow  the 
beauty  and  pathos  of  all  other  literature  pales  before  the  inspired  Book 
of  God.  A«  a  boy,  I  was  moved  to  tears  by  the  cry  of  Hector  over  tU 
mangled  body  of  his  son  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  I  can  hear  echo- 
ing tbroDgh  the  long  years  the  wail  of  Orpheus  over  bis  lost  EurydiN, 
and  the  appeal  of  Garthagenian  Dido  to  her  vanishing  lover  Aeneu; 
but  I  turn  from  all  other  heart  cries  of  history  and  romance  to  wj 
English  Bible  and  listen  to  Jodab,  in  the  time  of  famine  and  sorrow,  is 
he  makes  bis  pleas  to  Joseph  in  behalf  of  bis  brotber  Benjamin; 

"And  Judah  came  nMr  unto  Joseph,  and  said,  O  my  lord,  let  thj 
servant,  I  pray  thee,  speak  a  word  in  my  lord's  eara  and  let  not  thine 
anger  bum  against  thy  servant;  for  thou  art  even  as  Pbaraoh. 

"My  lord  asked  his  servants,  saying.  Have  yoa  a  father,  or  a  brotherl 
And  we  said  unto  my  lord,  we  have  a  father,  an  old  man,  and  a  child 
of  his  old  age,  a  little  one;  and  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left 
of  his  mother,  and  his  father  loveth  him. 

"And  thou  saidst  unto  thy  servants,  Bring  him  down  unto  me  that  I 
may  set  mine  eyes  upon  him.  And  we  said  unto  my  lord,  The  lad  can- 
not leave  his  fatber,  for  if  he  shontd  leave  bia  father,  bis  father  would 
die.  And  thou  saidst  unto  thy  servants,  Except  your  youngest  brother 
come  down  with  you,  you  shall  see  my  face  no  more. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  we  went  up  nnto  thy  servant,  nj 
father,  we  told  him  the  words  of  my  lord.  And  our  father  said, 
Oo  again  and  buy  us  a  little  food.  And  we  said.  We  cannot  go  down;  if 
our  youngest  brotber  be  witb  us,  then  we  will  go  down;  for  we  may  not 
see  the  man's  face  except  our  youngest  brotber  be  with  ns. 

"And  tby  servant,  my  father,  said  nnto  ns,  Te  know  that  my  wife 
bare  me  two  sons.  And  the  one  went  out  from  me,  and  I  said,  Sureh 
be  ie  torn  in  pieces;  and  I  saw  him  not  since.  And  if  yon  take  this  alao 
from  me  and  mischief  befall  bim,  you  shall  bring  down  my  gray  bain 
with  sorrow  to  tbe  grave. 

"Now  therefore  when  I  come  to  thy  servant  my  father,  and  tbe  W 
be  not  with  us,  seeing  tbat  bis  life  is  bound  up  in  the  lad's  life,  it  shall 
come  to  pass  when  he  seeth  that  tb«  lad  is  not  with  us,  that  he  will 
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die,  and  th;-  servaJita  Bball  bring  down  the  gtaj  hain  of  thy  servant,  oui 
father,  with  sorrow  to  the  gniTe. 

"For  thy  servant  became  Buratj  for  tbe  lad  unto  my  father,  saTing, 
If  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  then  I  shall  bear  the  blame  to  my  father 
forever.  Now,  therefore,  I  pra7  thee  let  thj  servant  abide  instead  of 
the  lad  a  bondman  to  m;  lord;  and  let  the  lad  go  up  with  his  brethren." 

Last  and  greatest  of  all,  there  came  through  the  Bible  to  the  common 
people  the  inestimable  gift  of  religion.  Political  freedom,  the  boon  of 
liberty,  tboagh  the  crowning  victory  of  two  thousand  years,  was  but  ■ 
trifle  as  compared  to  the  enfranchisement  of  mind;  but  rising  im- 
measurably  above  these  was  the  gift  of  religion  as  revealed  through  the 
word  of  God.  Infinitely  more  than  political  or  educational  advantage 
to  tbe  toiling  masses  was  a  divinely  ordained  religion.  Born  to  poverty^ 
few  of  them  could  hope  to  become  possesBors  of  wealth.  Bom  to  igno* 
ranc«,  they  could  not  cherish  ambition  for  learning.  Born  to  labor  is 
field  and  forge  and  factory,  and  to  build  homes  of  poverty  and  rear  their 
children  in  painful  self-denial,  there  was  little  in  prospect  but  drudgery 
and  hardness.  But  what  could  not  come  by  nature  came  by  grace  of  God 
through  hia  Holy  Bible,  and  by  it  poverty  and  ignoranca  and  toil  were 
■anetified  and  blessed.  The  Old  Testament  had  condemned  man  to  earn 
bis  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  the  New  Testament  invited  men  to 
come  and  find  rest  for  their  souls.  The  common  people  have  heard  this 
call,  and  tbe  Bible  has  become  inexpressibly  dear  to  their  hearts;  they 
believed  in  it  with  all  their  hearts.  Miracles  in  the  Bible  were  as  eaqy 
to  their  simple  faith  as  the  blossoming  flower,  or  tbe  laughing  brook,  or 
the  shining  Stars.  Noah  and  Abraham,  Joseph  and  Moses,  Samuel  and 
David  and  John  tbe  Baptist,  Peter  and  Paul,  were  ae  real  as  were  their 
contemporaries. 

Especially  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible  became  thdr  daily  spiritual 
food.  Tbe  imminence  of  Ood  in  human  life,  his  overshadowing  Provi- 
dence, his  loving  fatherhood,  bis  pity  and  his  long  suffering,  as  proclaimed 
by  the  Bible,  found  quick  and  sure  response  in  their  hungry  hearts.  The 
doctrinee  of  sin,  the  taint  it  had  left  upon  all  men,  the  sense  of  impo- 
teney  to  break  its  fetters  by  human  might  alone,  and  the  pathos  of  the 
longing  spirit  to  be  pure  in  sight  of  Ood  and  men,  they  could  understand, 
becaues  the  Bible  had  spoken  to  their  hearts.  All  this  the  common  people 
bave  received  and  believed,  and  to  its  life-giving  power  their  spirits  have 
turned  in  hope,  even  as  the  morning  flower  turns  to  the  upriung  sun. 

If  doubts  of  the  divine  Book  arose,  they  resolutely  put  them  under  their 
feet.  They  believed  their  beliefs  and  doubted  their  doubts,  and  had  little 
use  for  pretentions  biblical  scholarship  that  abused  the  pulpit  and  press 
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by  exploiting  tbe  errtnciea  uid  contra  dietions  of  the  Scripturea.  Tbef 
could  underatand  bow  a  Paine  ot  an  logerwll  could  moke  mock  and  mer- 
chandise of  the  Bible,  but  there  waa  no  love  lost  between  tbeee  plain  peo- 
ple and  the  men  who  donned  a  clerical  garb,  claimed  conuniaeioa  from 
tbe  Author  of  the  Book,  ate  the  (at  and  drank  the  wine  of  tbe  Cboreh, 
and  then  repaid  it  b;  putting  a  queetion  niark  over  against  that  whicli 
Jew  and  Christian  have  held  sacred  and  inspired.  Hen  like  Weal^  and 
John  Hall  and  Spuigeon  and  Mood^,  the  common  people  hear  and  heed, 
bnt  the  pulpit  knights  of  tbe  interrogation  mark  they  hold  in  unmitigated 
contempt  Let  not  that  contempt  b?  the  common  people  be  lightly  es- 
teemed, for  their  praise  or  blame  in  the  long  mn  makes  or  mars  the  fame 
of  men,  and  fixes  their  final  place  within  or  without  tbe  hall  of  fane. 

Consider,  finally,  what  tbe  religion  of  tbe  Bible  has  done  for  tbe  eoia- 
mon  people: 

First,  by  tlie  modern  Sunday-school,  fittingly  called  the  "CoUego  ot 
the  Common  People."  Out  of  the  darkest  era  in  tbe  history  of  England, 
the  Sunday-school  came  a  little  more  than  a  centnry  and  a  quarter  ago; 
divide  that  time  into  five  parts,  and  you  have  in  tbe  firat  quarter-eentoij 
the  multiplication  of  those  strange  schools  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  which 
spelling  and  reading  and  the  church  catechism  were  dominant,  in  order 
that  the  Bible  might  come  to  be  read.  Over  the  second  twenty-five  ysara 
write  the  words  " memoriiation  of  the  Scriptaree,"  as  a  sign  that  the 
children  of  the  common  people  were  learning  to  read  and  to  remember 
the  Bible,  Over  the  third  quarter-century,  place  the  word,  "extension" 
as  a  sign  of  tbe  increasing  might  and  power  of  the  Snnday-acbool  and 
the  coming  together  of  all  communions  in  an  effort  to  plaat  tbe  Bible 
school  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  land.  Over  the  fourth  quarter- 
century  write  "uniform  leesons"  as  the  greatest  gift  of  Providence  to 
the  people  ainee  tbe  da;  King  James  placed  his  royal  signature  to  the 
Authorized  Version.  Over  the  last  quarter-century,  write  tbe  words  "tke 
trained  Bible  teacher;"  and  then  climb  to  the  mountain  top  and  watch 
for  the  coming  of  the  miUennial  dawn. 

Second,  tbe  Bible  said:  "Let  him  that  beareth  say  come,"  and  "Go 
and  teach  all  nations ; ' '  and  three  hnndred  missionary  societies  have  gone 
into  the  nttermoat  parts  of  tbe  earth.  The  Christian  missionary  carried 
his  Bible  in  place  of  a  sword,  his  plea  for  salvation  instead  of  battle- 
ship and  garrison.  Becently,  Carnegie  gave  ten  millions  to  make  peace 
around  the  world  by  tbe  Hague  or  other  hnman  tribunals.  I  am  not  » 
prophet  or  son  of  a  prophet,  but  I  eaa  declare  a  snrer  way  to  hush  tbe 
roar  of  the  guns  and  furl  the  fiags  ot  war;  4et  him  spend  the  ten  millions 
on  Bibles  and  misaionariea. 
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Third,  by  the  temperance  cause.  Tnenty-five  years  ago,  moved  bj  tlie 
lett«T  and  spirit  of  Bible  temperance,  the  flag  of  the  qoartarly  temperance 
lesson  waa  uailed  to  tbe  International  flag  staff,  and  Sunday-school  teach- 
eiB  began  laying  the  foundation  of  Bible  temperauee  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Now,  that  the  temperance  battle  is  being 
poshed  to  victorious  finish,  northward,  southnard  and  westward,  the  wise 
men  are  constrained  to  ta^e  notice  that  the  one  way  to  keep  a  revolution 
from  g<oing  backward  is  by  planting  Bible  seed  in  tbe  min^  and  bearts 
of  the  rising  generations. 

A  few  months  after  tbe  cannon  of  the  Confederacy  had  been  silenced 
by  defeat,  with  my  parole  from  Appomattox  in  hand  ae  a  lad  in  tbe  array 
of  Qeneral  Lee,  I  returned  to  my  borne  in  the  Southland  and  reverently 
laid  away  my  gray  cap  and  jacket,  and  made  ready  for  the  burdens  that 
vere  to  come.  By  good  fortune  it  came  to  me  shortly  after  to  stand  in 
Oakwood  Cemetery  in  SprJDgfleld,  Illinois,  under  tbe  shadow  of  the  mag- 
Itiflcent  monument  to  the  greatest  of  all  American  commoners,  of  whom 
one  said  as  his  spirit  waa  loosed  by  tbe  assassin's  ballet,  "Hencefortli  be 
shall  take  his  place  among  the  immortals. "  As  a  poor  boy  by  the  San- 
gamon, painfully  studying  his  book  of  law  by  the  flickering  Are  light 
at  night,  and  splitting  rails  by  day,  with  homely  face  of  infinite  pathoe, 
and  kingly  manner,  of  exquisite  gentleness,  and  great  heart  of  all-embrac- 
ing love  and  forgiveness,  he  had  found  by  constant  study  of  the  Bible, 
bow  to  fashion  his  intellect  and  ennoble  his  spirit.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  "he  had  mastered  the  Bible  absolntsly,  mastered  it  so  that  he  be- 
came a  man  of  almost  one  book,  and  left  his  life  as  part  of  the  crowning 
work  of  the  century  that  has  just  closed."  This  man  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, "slow  perfecting  through  many  centuries,  came  to  be  the  first  great 
typical  American,  the  first  to  comprehend  within  himself  the  strength 
and  gentleness,  the  majesty  and  grace  of  the  Bepublie."  He  was  the 
Bum  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  for  in  his  kindly  nature  were  fneed  tbe 
virtues  of  both,  and  in  the  depths  of  his  great  soul  the  faults  of  both 
were  lost.  Inevitably  did  it  come  to  pass  that  this  devoted  Bible 
student  became  the  author  of  the  matebless  Qettysburg  address,  and  that 
there  should  go  forth  from  his  pen  the  magic  word  that  should  loose 
the  shackles  of  five  millions  of  slaves,  and  that  chiseled  upon  his  tomb 
should  be  tbe  legend,  read  with  dimming  eyes  by  all  troe  men, 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 

Iiet  us  hear  the  reading  of  the  Psalm  of  the  common  people,  concern- 
ing "God's  Gentleman": 

"Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabemaclet  Wbo  BhaQ  dwell  in  tby 
holy  hillt 
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"He  that  walketh  nprighttf,  and  woiketli  TighteaiuneBS,  and  spMketb 
the  truth  in  his  heart. 

' '  He  that  backbiteth  not  with  his  tongoe,  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neigh- 
bor, nor  taketb  up  a  reproach  agaiiurt  hie  neighbor. 

"In  whose  ejes  a  vile  pereon  ie  contemned;  bat  he  bonoreth  them  that 
fear  the  Lord.    He  that  eweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  chsngeth  not. 

"He  that  putt«th  not  out  bis  money  to  nsury,  nor  taketb  lewud 
against  the  innocent.  He  that  doeth  these  things  ahall  nenn  be 
moved." 

M£H  Ain>  NATIONS  AS  ATFEOTED  BT  THB  tEAOHIKaS  OF 

THE  BIBIf 

Bet.  BcffiEBi  F.  Coyle,  D.  D.,  Dentsb,  COLOi 

No  book  has  aver  been  so  fiercely  attacked  as  the  Bible.  Ekime  of 
the  keenest  intellects  of  their  day  have  ridiculed  it  and  tried  to  laagh 
it  out  of  existence;  some  have  gone  through  it,  cutting  and  slaahing 
wiUi  the  knife  of  a  relentless  criticism;  some  have  tried  to  argne  it 
down,  but  Btill  it  lives  and  multiplies  and  gathers  power  with  everj 
passing  year,  while  those  who  did  their  ntmost  to  destroy  it  liave  gone 
away  into  unlamented  oblivion.  More  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
Voltaire,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  man  of  his  day,  actnally  believed 
he  bad  demolished  the  book— shattered  it  so  coinplet«ly  that  it  mnst 
perish  from  the  earth.  He  said  he  lived  in  the  twilight  of  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  and  so  he  did,  but  it  was  the  twilight  of  the  morning  and 
not  of  tlie  evening.  The  very  house  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote  wai 
converted  into  a  Bible  depository. 

Voltaire  died  in  1778;  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety  wu 
organized  in  1804.  Since  then  it  has  issued  220,000,000  Bibles,  the 
American  Bible  Society  87,000,000,  and  the  Scottish  NaUonsl  Sodety 
34,000,000,  an  aggregate  of  341,000,000  volnmes.  This  does  not  include 
the  output  of  twenty-three  societieg  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  issue  of  the  Bible  for  1910  was  20,000,000 
copies,  and  every  year  the  total  becomes  more  enormoos.  More  than 
B0,000  volumes  of  Holy  Scripture  handed  out  over  bookseller's  counten 
every  dayl  The  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  can  read  it  in  thar 
own  tongue,  for  it  has  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  earth.  Tt  is  the  most  persistent  of  books  and  it  is  the  most  per- 
sistent because  it  ia  alive.  An  imperishable  life  pulses  through  it,  the 
very  life  of  Ood.    Therefore  it  can  no  more  die  than  God  himself  can  die. 

I  am  told  that  the  tablet  on  the  Bible  House  in  San  F>ancisco, 
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trhich  passed  through  the  earthquake  and  Are  nnhanned,  had  inacHbed 
opoD  it  this  message:  "The  Word  of  the  Lord  Endareth  For«ver." 
So  indeed  it  would  seon.  The  Book  baa  come  to  ataj  becaose  it  speaks 
to  the  nniveisal  heart. 

This  is  the  most  nonderful  jear  in  its  hietorj.  The  attention  of  the 
world  is  directed  to  it  jnat  now  in  an  unprecedented  way.  Preachers 
are  discussing  it.  Statesmen  are  delivering  addresses  sbont  it.  Learned 
articles  from  clever  pens  concerning  the  Book  ar;  loading  down  the 
pages  of  leading  magatlnes.  It  is  moat  noteworthy  and  remarkable.  In 
commemoration  of  the  translation  of  what  other  Book  have  celebra- 
tions been  held  in  every  part  of  the  glohef  The  significance  of  it 
should  set  OS  to  thinking.  Is  it  all  superstition,  all  ignorant  credulity 
that  stirs  the  entire  English  speaking  people  over  this  book  I  Surely 
there  must  be  something  in  it  altogether  extraordinary.  Great  effects 
must  have  great  causes.  Mississippia  do  not  flow  from  small  islands. 
No  fusillade  of  penny  rifles  can  batter  down  mighty  strongholds  of 
granite. 

It  is  only  truth  to  say  that  the  effect  of  the  Bible  upon  human  Ufe 
and  upon  human  institutions  has  been  and  is  today  transcendently 
greater,  transcendently  more  wholesome,  than  that  of  any  other  book, 
or  all  other  boohs  put  together.  It  has  done  more  to  lift,  more  to 
purify,  more  to  cleanse  and  sweeten  the  world,  than  all  the  philosophies 
and  all  the  ethical  precepts  and  all  the  moral  instructions  that  have 
ever  issued  from  other  aourcee.  And  if  this  ia  true  why  is  it  truet 
Did  somebody  dream  this  Bookt  Did  impostors  get  their  beads  together 
and  for  purposes  of  their  own  foist  this  Book  upon  an  unthinking 
worldt  Did  this  marvellonsly  beneficent  and  life-giving  stream  of 
Holy  Scripture  issue  from  a  fountain  of  fraudt  If  not,  what  thent 
Let  us  apply  the  test  of  the  immortal  Teacher  of  old  Judea.  The 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  The  test  is  abaolutely  fair  and  just  No 
court  on  earth  could  rule  it. 

Consider  the  effect  of  the  Bible  npon  nations.  Bead  the  map  of 
the  world  and  see  what  it  has  to  say.  Spread  it  out  before  yoor 
mind's  eyes  whUe  I  speak.  Take  your  pencil  and  check  ofT  the  black 
lands,  the  barbarous  and  beastly  lands,  the  lands  of  cruelty  and  tyranny 
and  abomination,  and  you  find  that  every  one  of  them  is  a  land  whose 
literature — if  it  has  any — and  whoae  laws  and  customs  and  institu- 
tions have  been  nntonched  and  onmolded  by  the  spirit  and  influence  of 
I  be  Bible.  Pick  out  the  countries  where  nothing  could  induce  you  to 
live,  where  childhood  ia  dishonored,  womanbood  trampled  upon,  the 
poor  crushed,  and  despair  beclouds  the  very  atmosphere,  and  life  ia  one 
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loDgmiseiy,.  and  yoa  have  pirkpd  out  the  coDDtriei  wbieh  have  sBver 
jet  coice  under  the  apell  of  the  Word  of  God.  Everybody  knows,  the 
infldel  knows,  the  dost- worship  ping  materialiat  knows  veij  well  that 
there  is  no  Bible  there. 

Put  China  alongside  the  United  Statei,  Africa  alongside  Great 
BritaiD,  Thibet  alongside  Canada,  Persia  alongside  AnstralJa,  and  whit 
ifl  it  that  has  made  the  vast  difFerencef  Bometbing  liee  behind  these 
contnats.  Thej  have  not  just  happened.  Allowing  for  differences  of 
rai^e,  of  temperament  and  disposition  proceeding  from  blood  and  tli- 
matic  inflnences,  are  we  not  bound  to  say  that  the  Bible  more  than  an/ 
other  agent  has  bronght  aboot  these  immense  diBSimilaiities  in  eodal 
conditions,  in  general  prosperity  in  the  homes  and  lives  of  the  peoplet 
Bet  Scotland  over  against  Spain,  Gennanj  over  against  Italy,  Anglo' 
Saxon  countries  over  against  South  Amentia  countries,  and  then  read 
the  lesson  of  the  map.  The  imperial  nations  withont  ezeeption  are 
Bible  reading  nations.  The  nations  in  the  far-away  rear  of  hnmanity's 
procession  are  ignorant  of  the  Bible  and  always  have  been ;  while  the 
nations,  like  the  Papal  countries  of  Europe  and  South  America,  which 
occnpy  a  middle  position,  are  nations  in  which  the  Bible  is  kept  under 
the  control  of  the  bierarchy  and  is  not  freely  and  universally  diatribnted 
among  the  people. 

Lands  withont  the  Bible  wither,  they  decay,  they  are  lands  of  rags 
nod  i^orance  and  beggars;  lands  with  the  Bible  are  lands  of  pro»- 
perity  and  enterprise  and  power.  That  is  what  the  map  of  the  world 
says,  and  the  testimony  of  the  map  is  as  true  as  the  testimony  of  the 
camera.  I  bave  not  mentioned  the  islands  of  the  sea.  The  map  test 
as  to  the  inflnence  of  the  Bible  is  even  more  wonderful  there.  Ow 
handred  years  ago  New  Guinea,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Fiji  Arehi- 
pelago,  and  other  groups  of  Oceanica,  were  given  over  to  eannibalivn 
and  all  manner  of  beastliness.  Today  they  are  civilized,  and  hnmia 
life  as  safe  and  sacred  there  as  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  It  ns  not 
commerce,  or  infli!elity,  or  agnosticism,  that  bronght  about  thesB 
changes;  it  was  the  Bible,  the  lessons  and  principles  and  spirit  of  tb» 
Bible  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Nobody  denies  thew 
changes.  They  are  there.  They  speak  for  themselves.  And  where  is 
the  man  bold  enough  or  rash  ennngh  to  maintain  that  the  teaching) 
of  Emeraon,  or  of  the  German  rationalists,  or  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
or  of  the  religious  free  lances  in  our  universities  today,  could  ever 
produce  such  transformations  though  they  had  no  end  of  centnrjes 
Id  which  to  do  their  worbt 

The  name  of  Charles  Darwin  is  not  a  name  to  be  printed  in  snail 
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letters.  The  world  has  heard  of  him.  He  waa  certainlj  not  a  man-to  be 
carried  into  extravagant  utterance  hy  his  entbuaiaam  for  the  Christi&u 
religion,  and  this  is  hia  teatimon^.  He  aaj^:  "The  power  of  in 
idolatrous  prieathood,  infanticide,  profligac]'  unparalleled  elsetrhere, 
bloodj  wan  where  neither  women  nor  children  were  spared — aU  these 
have  been  abolished  by  Christianitj. "  And  to  acatter  abroad  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  among  the  nuBerable  inhabitanta  of  Tierra  del 
Fa^^,  Charles  Darwin  became  and  remained  to  the  end  of  hia  life 
a  generoDS  and  regolar  snbscriber  to  The  South  American  Mission. 

BoU  np  the  map  and  let  biator;  speak.  It  is  aometimes  said  that  enl- 
tnre  aod  teaming  and  polish  and  pbilosopbj  are  the  forces  that  save 
Bocietf.  But  if  this  ia  true  why  did  ancient  Oreece  go  downt  She 
had  them  all  in  her  proudest  d^a,  and  yet  she  went  to  pieces  under 
the  weight  of  her  own  corruptions.  Without  the  Bible  she  worsliipped 
Tenue,  the  personification  of  Inat,  and  sank  in  the  mire  of  her  own  fllth. 
Bo  of  ancient  Eg^pt.  So  of  ancient  Bome.  So  of  all  the  great  nations 
of  antiquity.  Thej  had  letters  and  arta,  painting  and  poetry  and 
sculpture,  and  if  these  could  save  and  purify,  those  nations  would 
be  flourialiing  still.  But  they  passed  away  because  they  were  without 
the  light  and  leading  that  come  from  the  Word  of  God. 

But  coming  closer  to  our  own  time.  Taine  in  hia  great  work  on 
English  literature,  apeaking  of  the  effect  of  the  Bible  on  the  Engliah 
people,  saya:  "One  bid  hia  book  in  a  bellow  tree;  another  learned 
by  heart  an  epiatle  or  a  goapel,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ponder  it  to  himself 
even  in  the  presence  of  bis  accusers.  When  sure  of  his  friend  be 
speaks  to  him  in  private,  and  peasant  talking  to  peasant,  laborer  to 
laborer,  you  know  what  the  effect  would  be.  It  was  the  yeomen's  sons 
.  .  .  who  more  than  any  other  maintained  the  faith  in  England  and 
it  was  with  the  yeomen's  sons  that  Cromwell  afterwards  reaped  his 
Puritan  victories.  England  had  her  Book."  And  that  Book  made  her 
mighty  and  keeps  her  mighty. 

If  today,  England,  with  all  her  faults,  with  all  her  imperfections, 
stands  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  nations;  if  no  other  empire  in 
human  history  has  ever  wielded  an  influence  ho  far  reaching  and  so 
wholeenue;  if  on  the  whole  her  civilization  has  tended  to  lift  and 
tranaform  and  blesa  wlierever  it  has  gone;  if  law  and  order  and  justice 
and  freedom  have  followed  her  flag,  it  baa  been  due  to  her  Bible.  In 
manners  tbe  British  people  are  perhaps  behind  the  French;  in  sturdy 
thrift  and  speculative  genius  behind  the  QermanB;  in  commercial  shrewd- 
ness behind  the  Americans;  in  a  certain  subtlety  of  intellect  behind 
the   Orientals.     But   in   moral   fibre,   ia   quickneas   of   sensibility   as  to 
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qnestiona  of  right  and  wrong,  in  devotion  to  wbat  is  conceived  to  be 
dotj,  in  Bwift  napODM  to  the  dainu  of  righteonansBs,  even  their  eritica 
and  enemiea  are  compelled  to  set  them  in  the  first  place.  This  is  not 
to  ttj  that  England's  policiea  have  always  been  good,  that  her  legii- 
latiou  has  alwaya  been  jnst,  that  her  conduct  has  alwajs  been  honeet 
Far  from  it,  But  all  fair-minded  people  nmat  admit  the  magnifleent 
qualities  and  splendid  virtues,  the  loftj  principles  and  noble  motives, 
bj  which  the  great  mass  of  her  eitiseue,  at  home  and  in  her  colonies, 
and  her  ablest  atatesmen,  are  eharacteiiied.  For  her  philanthropies,  for 
the  reach  of  her  sjmpalbies,  for  her  hoDses  of  refuge  by  the  side  of 
life's  road,  for  the  multitude  of  her  arms  stfttched  out  to  help,  she 
stands  preeminent  and  glorious;  and  the  force  that  has  lifted  her  to 
this  altitude  is  the  Bible — the  Bible  in  the  besrts  and  homes  and 
schools  and  ehurcbes  of  her  people. 

Facta  of  a  similar  sort  emerge  when  we  look  at  onr  own  America. 
Its  foundation  stones  were  laid  upon  the  Book.  Its  liberties  are  fmita 
from  the  Bible  tree.  All  that  is  best  in  its  laws  and  inatitutions  has 
erystalized  out  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Bible.  If  more 
than  anj  other  this  baa  been  the  land  of  the  people  it  is  because  it 
liss  been  the  land  of  the  Book.  And  if  ever  under  our  starry  banner 
the  people  cut  less  and  less  of  a  figure;  if  ever  Demos  is  crowded  back 
and  down  by  Dives;  If  ever  rings  and  bosses  and  combinationB  of  pluto- 
CTBts  get  the  upper  Iiand  and  democracy  goes  to  the  wall  in  defeat,  it  wiH 
be  because  the  inflnence  of  tbe  Book  has  faded  out  Tyranny  and 
oppression  can  no  more  live  where  the  Bible  lives,  where  it  is  read  and 
loved,  honored  in  the  borne,  preached  in  the  church,  taught  in  Um 
schools,  than  miasma  can  live  in  a  flaming  Ore. 

If  America  strikes  the  shackles  from  the  stave;  if  she  takes  the 
aide  of  the  weak  and  wronged  in  Cuba ;  if  she  returns  to  China  the  indem- 
nity of  $17,000,000  for  losses  incurred  in  the  Boier  upriMngj  if  her 
President  lifts  np  his  voice  for  peace  and  proposes  an  arbitratiaa 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  if  adopted  by  the  two  countries  will  be 
a  tremendous  blow  at  the  War-god;  and  if  England  is  shaping  messnrea 
to  abolish  the  opium  traffic;  if  the  Hon.  Lloyd  Qeorge  has  introduced 
into  Parliament  a  scheme  of  political  philanthropy  nnparalleled,  I  think, 
in  tbe  history  of  the  worid — a  scheme  which  has  compassion  upon  the 
multitude,  a  scheme  which  actually  proposes  that  politicians  shall 
consider,  not  bow  much  they  can  get  out  of  the  people,  bnt  how  much  they 
can  give  to  them;  if  these  long  npward  steps  are  taking  place  in  oar 
own  day,  it  is  owing  more  than  anything  else  to  the  effect  of  the  Bible. 
And  when  at  Isst  the  saloon  falls,  as  fall  it  will,  and  child  labor  van- 
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ialiM  from  oor  coasta,  uid  indiutrial  injuBtiee  Dms  Ktnj,  and  jotinuliani 
u  eleanaed  of  its  chaff  and  smut  and  Beusationaliaiii,  and  palittea  ho- 
comes  an  agent  for  human  uplifting  and  eeaaes  to  b«  a  hunting  ground 
for  offieo  eeekera,  just  men,  fair'niinded  men,  dlBcriminattDg  men, 
capable  of  linking  effects  to  eausee  will  say:  "The  Bible  absorbed  and 
obeyed  brought  about  these  changes. ' ' 

England  ajid  America  have  done  many  great  things  for  tbemselTefl 
and  for  their  people  and  for  tbe  world,  but  for  their  greatest  thing 
we  do  not  turn  to  Congreeses  and  PBrliaments;  we  do  not  turn  to  mili- 
tarjr  campaigns  and  battle-fields;  we  do  not  turn  to  realms  of  industry 
and  commerce,  or  to  schools  and  nnivendtiee — we  torn  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Word  of  Qod.  Nothing  has  ever  done  so  mneh  to  bleae 
mankind  as  that. 

From  the  map  and  from  the  broad  field  of  uatdons,  pass  to  individual 
life,  and  see  there  the  fruits  of  the  tree.  This  book  teaches  men 
to  be  truthful,  to  be  pure,  sober,  faithful,  indnstrions,  peaceful,  unaelflsb, 
kind  as  parents,  obedient  as  children,  loyal  as  citizens,  and  just  as  soon 
as  we  find  a  community  eompletetly  dominated  by  its  spirit  and  regulated 
by  its  principles,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  heaven.  Wherever  the  leaven 
of  this  Book  works,  wherever  its  influence  is  felt,  it  is  the  best  safeguard 
of  society.  Dynamiters  and  anaiebiBts;  thugs  and  thieves;  poUticsl 
crooks  and  boodlers  and  grafters  are  not  readers  of  tbe  Bible.  Enemies 
of  social  order,  bad  men  of  all  sorts  bate  it,  for  it  condemits  tbem  on 
every  page  in  words  that  burn  like  a  fire  in  tbe  touL  While  on  the  other 
band  men  seeking  to  reform  abuses,  and  put  down  iniquity,  and  bring 
about  social  regeneration,  go  to  it  for  precept  and  example  and  in- 
spiration. 

It  does  more  in  the  world  of  economics  tban  any  other  book  because 
it  does  more  for  life.  It  fluds  a  man  down,  finds  him  in  the  gutter, 
degraded,  in  rags,  in  despair,  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  society,  and 
it  starts  within  him  a  process  of  renewal  and  elevation,  transforms 
him  and  makes  him  over  into  a  useful  citiien.  It  puts  clothing  on  his 
back,  food  in  his  mouth,  a  roof  over  his  head,  money  in  bis  pocket, 
str^gth  in  his  arm,  because  it  has  put  self-respect  and  hope  into  his 
BonL  He  is  a  new  creature.  No  longer  a  prodigal  be  has  become  a 
producer,  no  longer  a  load  on  the  back  of  society  he  has  become  a  wheel 
in  the  machinery  of  its  progress.  These  are  facts  of  experience,  facts 
of  observation,  before  wbieb  critidsm  is  dumb,  and  the  whole  family 
of  infidelity  is  speechless. 

liligbty  Bookl  It  goes  into  Wales  and  no  indecent  publication, 
no  yellow  journalism,  and  no  yellow  fiction  can  live  in  that  atmosphere. 
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It  ia  a  lani]  trbow  hills  and  valleTS  ring  with  the  aongs  of  the  OoapeL 
It  goM  into  Seotlaad,  a  land  that  nould  seaTcdjr  e«>er  one  eomer  of 
Colorado  or  CalUoraia,  and  gives  it  an  influence  out  of  all  pToportion 
to  iU  lixe  in  the  world  of  letten  and  learning  and  statcamanahip  and 
philanthropj.  It  goea  into  England  and  eansca  a  amall  island  to  throv 
round  the  world  the  spell  of  its  tremendous  eoergiea  and  xone  the  whole 
earth  with  its  nplifting  institutions.  It  gees  to  Africa,  and  beacoua 
begin  to  blaze  along  her  sM-girt  shores  to  be  answered  back  I^  gunilar 
beacons  in  the  far  interior.  Up  from  the  Dark  CoDtinent  there  comes 
a  swarthy  chieftain,  and  amased  at  England's  greatness  he  asks  the 
secret  of  it  and  Victoria  puts  a  Bible  in  his  hand  and  tells  him  Um 
secret  is  there.  It  comes  to  America,  roots  itself  in  a  mgged  soil, 
grows  into  a  great  tree  whose  branches,  reaching  across  the  eontineat, 
drop  their  healing  leaves  over  monntain  and  valler  and  plain.  And 
America  will  be  the  home  of  the  free  and  the  land  of  the  brave  jait  bo 
long  as  it  honors  the  Bible.  It  goea  to  Japan  with  Commodore  Perry 
in  1855,  superstition  retreats,  and  today  Japan  is  listed  amoog  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth.  It  goes  to  China,  and  she  turns  about,  and 
instead  of  fsclog  the  past  la  facing  the  future,  with  light  in  her  eye 
and  hope  on  her  brow.  On  the  other  band  a  little  over  a  hundred  yean 
ago  France  repudiated  the  Bible,  flung  it  out,  tied  it  to  the  tail  of  as 
ass  to  be  dragged  in  contempt  through  the  street,  and  what  awful 
results  came  from  it  all  and  how  they  remain  to  this  day  you  do  not  need 
to  be  told. 

Mighty  Bookl  It  goea  to  the  islands  of  the  sea  and  lot  ships  carry- 
ing the  threads  of  commerce,  weave  those  islands  Into  the  web  of 
nations  and  chnreh  bells  from  native  meeting  houses  peal  forth  their 
music  to  the  battling  waves.  It  goes  into  UteratDie  and  enriches  it 
with  all  the  Nmplicity  and  all  the  dignity  and  all  the  sublimity  of 
the  shies.  It  goea  into  politica  and  rebukes  cbarlataDism  and 
demagognery  and  lifts  aloft  the  banner  of  reform.  It  goes  into 
haunts  of  sin  and  leaves  health  and  hope  and  parity  in  its  track.  It 
goes  where  hearts  are  breaking  and  has  balm  for  every  wound.  It  has 
the  right  word  for  every  occasion.  To  the  sick  and  aflUcted  it  speaks 
in  accents  as  tender  as  heaven;  to  the  proud  and  haughty  and  rs- 
bcltiouB  in  words  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword.  Ws  want  its  counsel 
at  the  marriage  altar,  we  want  its  comfort  at  the  gmve,  we  want  it  ai 
the  guide  of  youth,  we  want  it  as  the  staff  of  age. 

Now  if  these  things  are  true,  are  we  not  in  America  making  a 
most  serious  and  fearful  mistake  in  excluding  the  Bible  from  our 
Public  schoolsl    If  it  afCeets  men  and  nations  as  I  have  indicated;  if 
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it  prodiicea  moral  fibre;  if  it  feeds  and  noiuiBhes  the  eoOBcience  of  men. 
and  natioDi,  That  kind  of  BtateamaDBhip  is  that  nhieh  cloaea  tiM  doora 
of  pabJic  education  against  it!  Sarel;  such  a  position  is  illogical  axd 
absurd  and  a  dangerous  coneeesion  to  Bomau  Catholkism  on  the  one 
hand  and  Beculariam  on  tha  otber.  The  result  is  tbat  the  seculariBts, 
who  have  no  use  for  the  spiritual,  are  the  oalj  people  whose  doctrines 
are  allowed  where  the  citlzenahip  of  the  nation  is  being  shaped. 

Teach  the  children  about  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  other  great 
American  characters;  teach  them  the  classic  myths  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Borne,  but  refrain  from  saying  anything  about  the  parables  and 
precepts  of  Jesus  and  the  Bible.  Thus  on  the  plea  that  it  must  be 
nnsectarian  our  public  school  system  is  scattering  the  poison  of  the  most 
miserable  sect  in  existence.  Under  onr  laws  we  may  teach  evolution, 
though  evolutionists  disagree;  teach  sdence  of  every  sort,  though 
scientists  disagree;  teach  political  economy,  though  political  economists 
are  foreiei  attacking  eacb  others'  positions.  But  because  there  are 
different  interpretations  of  the  Bible,  we  exclude  the  most  powerful  - 
influence  for  good,  both  civil  and  religions,  tbat  the  world  has  at  its 
command. 

If,  as  Thomas  Huxley  says,  the  Bible  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed;  if,  as  Tbeodore  Boosevelt  says,  it  is  the  Magna  Charta 
if  our  liberties;  if,  as  Andrew  Jaebson  says,  it  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  Bepublie  is  built,  are  we  not  committing  a  fatal  blunder, 
if,  in  defo^nce  to  the  noisy  and  peetilent  and  atheistical  minority  we 
bar  this  Book  from  the  schools  of  our  countrjt 
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Bishop  E,  B.  Hkndmx,  D,  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  wise  men  of  the  East  have  need  to  come  to  see  the  wise  men  of 
the  West  and  to  learn  from  them.  AH  hail  to  the  Legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  bill  that  restricts  labor  of  working  women  to  six  days 
in  tbe  week  and  to  eight  hours  a  day!  There  is  nothing  too  good  to 
expect  from  a  civilization  that  protects  tbe  home  like  tbat  and  gives 
womanhood  a  chance  at  home-making.  No  wonder  in  such  a  soil 
Lutbei  Burbank  is  practicing  on  plant  life  not  without  hope  of  pro- 
dudng  a  sort  of  a  tree  of  life  tbat  bears  twelve  manner  of  fmits  and 
that  eacb  month  in  the  year,  all  "Burbank  varieties."  Tour  great 
Califomian,  who  has  learned  the  beautiful  Irish  proverb  that  "God 
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loves  to  be  help«d,"  has  Hhown  oa  in  his  "Child  Plant"  how  that 
"heieditj  ia  stored  environment,"  and  that  it  ia  the  neglected  flower 
that  becomea  the  weed.  Who  knows  bat  that  by  the  proper  religions 
culture  of  our  youth  we  may  yet  see  a  race  of  men  with  spines  where 
spines  belong  in  place  of  bristling  cacti  that  do  not  need  them!  But 
in  all  the  3,000  different  forms  and  varieties  of  plant  life  produced  bj 
"the  wizard  of  the  garden"  (as  Edison  is  the  "wiiard  of  the  labon- 
tor^")  and  of  the  2,S0O  attempts  now  in  the  making,  all  depends  on 
the  care  and  culture  of  the  yonng  plant  with  its  child-Uke  spirit  and 
response  to  the  touch  of  afFection.  None  need  despair  of  the  race  when 
a  new  race  is  in  the  making. 

Said  Beaconsfleld,  "It  is  s  hoi;  thing  to  aee  a  nation  aaved  by  iU 
youth."  It  ia  a  fact  that  in  time  of  war  and  of  peace  alike  a  nation 
ia  aaved  by  its  yonth.  Of  the  3,000,000  aoldiera  enlisted  during  our 
Civil  War  two-thirds  of  th^n  were  under  twenty-one.  So  did  the  youth 
of  North  Carolina  respond  to  the  call  to  arms  that  at  one  time  tfaers 
were  over  20,000  more  soldiers  in  the  field  than  there  were  votsis. 
It  was  our  youth  of  that  day  who  fought  the  battles  of  the  Ameriean 
Bevolution  and  made  WaHhlngton  "the  expander  of  English  libertdea," 
and  when  Lord  Comwallia  surrendered  at  Torktown  it  was  to  an  armj 
of  comparative  boya.  A  wise  Oerman  philosopher  and  Btatesman  said: 
"The  future  and  fate  of  any  nation  depend  on  what  the  young  men 
of  under  flve  and  twenty  are  thinking  at  a  given  moment."  "Far- 
called,  oar  navies  melt  away,"  and  yet  the  100,000  marines  on  the 
British  warships  which  make  her  the  mistress  of  the  aeaa  are  young  men. 
Because  yonth  esteems  the  right  of  suffrage  it  is  the  votes  of  yonng 
men,  often  casting  their  ballots  for  the  Srst  tiiae  who  choose  onr  rolen 
and  legialatora.  It  Is  the  power  of  cohesiveneBS  in  youth  that  makes 
armies  and  navies  and  natioua.    The  poet  was  right  who  sang, 


A  childless  nation  is  doomed  alike  in  peace  and  war  with  "none  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  gate."  Sodety  can  forgive  anything  in  youth 
sooner  than  an  early  death.  We  cannot  stand  to  witness  the  destme- 
tion  of  our  seed-com  if  we  have  any  hope  of  a  harvest  Our  Lord 
delighted  to  raise  the  young  to  life,  as  the  twelve-year-old  daughter  of 
Jarius,  and  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  and  the  strong  yonng  duw 
of  Bethany,  the  dependence  of  Martha  and  Mary.  By  every  tokffli 
each  was  entitled  to  live  longer  to  complete  the  nnfiniahed  task  of  life 
and  to  captnre  and  enjoy  its  tinmeasared  opportunities.    The  aged, 
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weary   with  Ufe'a  burdena,  were  undistarbed  in   their  long   Bleep,   but 
OUT  Cbrist  sought  to  rejuvenate  the  race  through  its  quickened  youth. 

A  great  life  is  a  noble  purpose  of  jouth  made  effective  in  manhood, ' 
the  projecting  of  the  Gulf  Stream  of  youth  into  the  Arctic  regions  of 
our  lives  to  be  warmed  by  fresh  enthuBJasm  and  the  fire  of  love.  It  is 
claimed  by  Prof.  Maury  that  enough  heat  is  given  ofF  in  the  Caribbean 
to  change  mountains  of  iron  from  Ecro  to  the  melting  point,  but  happUy 
the  Onlf  Stream  gaves  part  of  this  marvelous  energy  to  change  the 
climate  of  that  part  of  the  world  which  grows  men  and  makes  as  well 
SB  writes  history.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  Sunday-school  is  the 
Gulf  Stream  of  modem  religious  bistoryf  Does  it  not  make  possible 
farms  of  cooperative  work  nnknown  without  iti  The  progressive 
religious  nations  all  have  the  Sunday-school  in  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  BO  make  possible  a  greater  measure  of  ceiiperation  both 
within  and  without  the  nation  among  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  All  honor  to  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  for  its  noble 
work  in  our  own  land,  planting  three  and  a  half  new  Sunday-schools 
every  day  for  the  eighty-seven  years  of  its  existence.  Now  out  of  the 
unifying  power  of  the  Snnday-school  come  largely  the  beginnings  of 
church  life,  especially  in  our  land,  n^ere  the  Sunday-school  often,  if 
not  usually,  precedes  the  church.  In  not  a  few  communities  the  golden 
dajB  were  before  the  chare  hes  multiplied  and  became  competitors. 
The  I9th  centtiry  was  the  century  of  competition  among  the  churches; 
let  the  2Dth  century  become  the  century  of  cooperation  and  federa- 
tion. The  watchword  of  this  century  is  "Together,"  Welcome  reci- 
procity with  Canada  and  nnifonn  postage  with  England.  The  whole 
earth  should  become  the  home  of  great  men  ae  of  great  ideas  and 
worthy  purposes,  "All  things  are  yours;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos, 
or  Cephas,"  or  Luther,  or  Wesley  or  Spurgeon,  or  Phillips  Brooks  or 
Jowett,  who  comes  to  us  from  his  King's  table  bearing  the  greetings 
of  peace  and  good  will,  and  by  his  modesty  and  spiritual  Insight  to 
win  all  hearts  as  he  still  retains  the  hearts  of  all  England.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  I 
welcome  to  our  continent  the  late  President  of  the  Free  Church  Council 
of  Great  Britain.  The  CongregationaUsts  claimed  him,  the  Presby- 
terians succeeded  to  the  title,  but  he  like  a  good  Metbodist  helps  every- 
body and  is  too  large  to  be  restricted  to  the  ownership  of  any  one 
Church. 

When  Panl  said,  "I  am  a  debtor  both  to  Greeks  and  Barbarians" 
there  were  in  all  the  world  only  some  S4,000,000;  while  there  are  now 
OD  this  earth  1,500,000,000  souls  to  whom  each  of  qb  is  a  debtor.    What 
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one  penoQ  can  pAj  that  debt,  or  what  one  Church  can  paj  it,  whatcTei 
be  its  nnmben  or  measBf  "Thcf  goJj  can  have  the  reaoDieea  of 
God  who  attempt  the  program  of  Ood."  One  of  Ood'a  greatest 
resonrcee  for  this  sablime  work  of  saving  a  world  is  that  the  Churdi 
of  His  Sou  shall  be  on  a  peace  footing  at  home  while  it  is  attempting 
the  great  work  of  the  Church  militant  in  the  conqnest  of  the  world  for 
Christ,  which  is  to  mean  the  ultimate  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Two 
great  marvels  have  marked  the  opening  years  of  this  20th  eentaij: 
The  one  is  the  Hague  Council,  whose  last  session  was  attended  bj  256 
delegates  from  44  nations,  and  where  far-reaching  policies  were  adopted 
without  a  breach  of  self-restraiut  or  of  conrteaf.  The  other  great 
inarTel  is  the  forming  in  Philadelphia,  "The  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,"  when  300  dnlf  appointed  delegates 
from  32  of  the  great  Protestant  Churches  repieeenting  17,000,000  eom- 
monieantB  and  a  Protestant  population  of  50,000,000  accepted  Christ 
OB  our  dirine  Lord  and  Saviour  and  the  one  and  essential  foundation 
of  the  Qinich,  and  formed  a  great  Federal  Council  of  the  Chnjchea 
of  Christ.  Thej  sought  thenceforth  to  do  in  wise  cooperation  what  had 
before  been  attempted  in  separation,  with  no  little  over-lapping  and 
competition,  and  consequent  waste.  This  great  Federation  being  one 
of  Churches  rather  than  of  individusls  stands  like  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence for  the  highest  tribunals  which  cannot  be  over-ruled.  The  Fed- 
eration of  the  Nations  and  the  Federation  of  the  Churches  can  mean 
only  the  realised  dream  of  Tennjsou,  "The  Parliament  of  Man  and 
the  Federation  of  the  World."  Happily  our  land  has  never  had  any 
religious  wars  such  as  have  cursed  Europe  during  several  centuries  when 
mighty  armies  and  great  Armadas  went  forth  in  the  name  of  religion 
to  leave  paths  of  destruction  on  land  and  sea,  and  to  make  wonnds  that 
have  remained  nnhealed  to  this  day.  Because  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  gotten  on  a  peace  footing  it  haa  been  far  easier  for  the  nations 
to  sheathe  the  sword  and  hush  the  war-drum  and  fnri  the  battle  flags. 
What  haa  hronght  this  about!  It  is  the  new  young  life  that  haa 
conquered  the  old.  The  generation  that  has  witnessed  the  victory  of 
fellowship  over  esdusiveneGs,  and  of  love  over  suspicion,  has  from 
childhood  been  bringing  it  about.  There  were  long  years  when  men 
etill  discussed  the  battles  of  our  Civil  War  and  kept  alive  issues  that 
should  have  been  granted  a  decent  and  final  burial,  while  their  sons 
looked  forward  to  the  battles  of  the  future  when  they  might  defend 
the  common  flag  of  our  Union.  It  was  a  cannon-shot  one  May  morning 
in  far  off  Manila  that  reonited  our  nation  end  the  sons  of  the  South 
and  of  the  North  wearing  a  common  nniform  went  forth  against  a 
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common  foe,  and  the  era  of  distrast  gave  wajr  to  an  era  of  mutual  love 
and  eouddeuce,  and  bencefortb  a  common  flag  ia  no  longer  an  unirel- 
come  reminder  of  past  differences  bnt  the  glorioas  STmboI  of  future 
cooperatioa  and  common  Tictories.  The  Spanish  Wu  gave  us  back 
onr  national  colors.  The  aggreaaive  nork  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ia 
euliating  the  ^outh  of  all  our  Cburcbea  to  make  posaibte  the  great  con- 
quest of  the  world  for  our  King,  the  Deaite  of  all  Nations.  It  Is  not 
the  stroke  of  a  aingle  flnger,  however  powerful,  nor  of  all  the  flngera 
whatever  might  be  back  of  them,  bnt  it  is  the  blow  of  the  clenched  fist 
that  espreaaee  the  united  forces  of  the  Church  of  Christ  that  can  drive 
ont  the  Evil  One.  Separate  as  the  Angers  yet  one  as  the  hand  the 
Christian  Churches  must  henceforth  be  ready  for  the  commands  of  our 
divine  Lord.  It  is  the  mobiliiation  of  the  whole  army  of  Christ  that 
will  ten  of  the  coming  triumph  already  visible  to  onr  young  men  who 
see  vinona  and  our  old  men  who  dream  dreams,  and  to  all  Qod'a  serv- 
ants and  band-tnaidens  on  whom  is  pooied  forth  the  Spirit.  Unbelief 
may  cry,  it  is  impossible,  and  point  to  racial  differences  that  will  ever 
separate  men,  but  the  Christian  points  to  Christ,  who  is  all,  and  in  all. 
"Oh,  East  ia  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet. 
Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  Qod'a  great  Jadgment-Seat; 
Bat  there  ia  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  atrong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tbo'  they  come  from  the  enda 
of  the  enrth." 


THE   SUNDAY   SCHOOL  TS  THE   0HIU8TIAN  CONQUEST  OF 
NORTH  AUEBICA 

BATm  Q.  DowMZT,  D.  D.,  CmcAfla 

TlM  Thema  X>«flned  uid  Dada»d 
It  is  essential  that  we  understand  onr  tlieme  and  define  onr  terms. 
The  Christian  Conquest  of  North  America  can  be  aceoraplisbed  only 
through  the  actualization  of  Christ's  prayer — "Thy  Kingdom  come,  Thy 
Will  be  done."  Here  in  simplest  and  dearest  terms  we  have  stated  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  Christianity.  Less  than  this  will  not  suffice.  More 
than  this  is  unnecessary.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  Coming  of  the  King- 
dom and  the  Doing  of  the  Willi  It  is  not  merely  individualistic.  The 
purpose  of  the  cross  ia  not  complete  in  the  salvation  of  an  individual. 
Calvary  means  infinitely  more  than  that.  Calvary  means  and  the  King- 
dom means  the  redemption  of  the  race  and  of  all  the  avenues  and  activ- 
itiea  of  tlie  race.    The  coming  of  the  Kingdom  means  that  some  day 
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Bcieuce  and  societj,  commerce,  civics,  letters  and  trade — the  nbole  round 
Bum  and  cycle  of  the  world's  life — shall  be  purified,  sweetened,  uplifted, 
and  brought  into  barmonj  with  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  infinite  and 
eternal  Ood. 

What  a  purpose  this  isl  What  a  Tisiou  of  responsibility  and  privilege 
is  here  I  How  the  horizons  lift  I  The  redemption  of  «  race,  the  uplift 
and  right  speeding  of  the  world  forces  ehallenge  the  power  and  wisuiom 
of  the  eteroal  God  and  the  everlasting  Father  of  humanity.  Here  is  a 
work  worthy  of  Ood  and  Godlike  men.  Here  is  the  supreme  quest  and 
the  high  adventure  of  the  race.  Here  is  the  field  of  Sanday-Bchool 
eudeavor. 

"The  soaring  splendor  of  it  all  summons  us  aloud 
To  leave  the  low  dank  thickets  of  the  fleeh 
Where  man  meets  beast  and  makes  his  lair  with  him. 
For  spirit  reaches  of  the  strenuous  vast, 
Where  stalwart  souls  reap  grain  to  make  the  bread 
Ood  breaketh  at  His  tables  and  is  glad." 

The  Agmt  and  tbe  Uethol 

With  due  regard  and  consideration  for  all  others,  it  can  with  tmth  be 
•aid  that  the  Bunday-scbool  is  the  agwcy  best  equipped  of  all  for  the 
Christian  conquest  of  the  nations. 

It  has  the  numbers — fifteen  millions  enrolled,  officered,  o^aniied, 
under  training,  and  eager  to  be  led. 

It  has  not  only  quantity,  but  quality.  In  the  Bunday-scbool  are  the 
types  out  of  which  conquerors  are  always  made.  Here  you  find  the 
abandon,  the  courage,  the  imagination  essential  to  high  achievement. 
The  tasks  of  the  world  are  wrought  throngh  youth,  the  quests  of  the 
world  are  undertaken  by  youth,  the  wars  of  the  world  have  been  fought 
by  boys  in  or  barely  out  of  their  teens. 

Let  theee  youthful  Sunday-school  millions  catch  the  contagion  of  a 
mighty  purpose,  aed  we  may  sing  as  we  have  never  yet  been  able  truly 
to  sing,  "Hell's  foundations  quiver  at  the  about  of  praise."  Looking 
in  the  faces  of  these  millions  of  idealistic,  imaginative,  chivalrous,  heroic, 
sacrificial  youth  we  realize  as  never  before  that  "  to  be  alive  is  glorious 
and  to  be  young  is  very  heaven."  Once  again  we  BOonl^rat  Markhan's 
call  to  Young  America:  ^'**^ 

"In  spite  of  the  stare  of  the  wise  and  the  world's  derisiao,       '*'^^ 
Dare  travel  the  star-blazed  road,  dare  follow  the  Vision. 
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It  breaks  as  a  hnali  on  the  soul  in  the  wonder  of  youth; 
And  the  Ijrical  dteam  of  the  boj  is  the  kingly  truth. 
The  world  is  a  vapor,  and  only  the  Vision  is  real — 
Tea,  nothing  cftn  bold  sgainet  Hell  but  the  WingM  Ideal.' 


In  E$$e«tial  CArutiontly.  Too  long  religion  haa  been  interpreted  in 
tenns  of  the  materia],  baa  beeo  defined  in  doings  and  ahetentions.  It 
must  be  insisted  that  religion  is  spirit  and  life,  "the  life  of  God  in 
the  soul,"  a  snffusion,  inundation  and  domination  of  the  human  by 
the  divine.  Beligion  is  not  doing  this  thing,  or  refraining  from  doing 
something  else.  It  is  not  the  acceptance  of  one  ereed  and  the  rejection 
of  another.  It  is  not  engagement  in  ritual,  rite,  ceremony  or  form.  It 
is  not  even  standing  before  the  altar  of  the  Church  and  taking  upon 
one's  self  the  vows  of  the  Church.  Beligion  at  the  heart  and  center  is 
nothing  else  and  nothing  less  than  the  life  of  God  in  the  sooL  That  life 
growing  and  greatening  in  the  individual  until  the  individual,  under  the 
power  of  the  divine  indwelling,  comes  at  last  to  stand  npon  the  lofty 
moral  and  spiritual  plateau  whereon  stood  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  when  he  said,  "To  me  to  live  is  Christ." 

Jit  if  oral  Enthnsitum  and  Eeroitm.  Emerson  says  that  "Character  is 
self-Buffieingness. "  Here  is  the  need  and  the  opportunity  of  youth, — 
moral  independence.  And  this  is  an  outcome  of  essential  Christianity, 
for  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  condrms  the  feeble  knees  and  itrengthenti 
the  moral  muscles.  Out  of  this  will  come  the  moral  enthuHiasm  and  the 
moral  heroism  that  the  world  needs.  There  is  nothing  more  desperately 
needed  in  the  twentieth  century  than  moral  heroes — men  and  women  who 
will  stand  like  tall  white  archangels,  absolutely  loyal  to  their  own  con- 
victions of  truth  and  duty,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the  shifting  conven- 
tions of  society,  politics  and  trade.  Such  men  were  Savonarola,  Living- 
Stone,  and  Jesus.  Such  heroce  the  Sunday-school  must  train  and  equip 
if  it  ever  expects  to  conquer  North  America  for  Christ. 

In  Kingd<»n  Building.  A  chief  difficulty  with  much  Sunday-school 
work  is  that  it  is  not  closely  related  to  daily  life.  It  is  theory,  not 
practice.  The  moral  heroism  kindled  by  eesential  Christianity  must  be 
put  in  contact  with  the  world-life.  Too  long  we  have  given  our  youth 
a  narrow,  cabined  and  confined  notion  of  Christianity.  We  have  prac- 
tically told  them  that  they  must  not  touch  literature  because  it  is 
decadent;  they  must  not  dabble  in  science  because  the  study  of  science 
may  tend  to  weaken  faith;  they  cannot  engage  in  busineas  in  any  larga 
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fashion  beeanse  it  ie  bone7Combed  with  graft;  and  tbe^  dare  not  enter 
politics  because  it  is  a  dirt^  pool.  Evident!)'  there  is  not  maeh  for  tbem 
to  do  but  to  come  to  drarch,  listen  to  sennons,  offer  prajera  and  tell 
eiperiencea.  Straigfatnaj  they  turn  tbeir  backs  on  the  Church  and  go 
out  into  the  world.  And  the;  ought  to  go.  That  is  mbere  the^  are 
needed.  But  the;'  ought  to  go  as  CbristiaiiB,  dominated  b;  a  diTine 
indweUing,  pulsating  nith  ntoial  enthusiasm,  and  filled  with  a  hoi;  par- 
pose  to  conquer  the  world  ws;e  and  walks  and  works  for  Christ  And 
the  Sunda;-school  should  so  train  and  equip  them  as  to  be  able  to  send 
tbem  out  without  the  slightest  heeitanc;  or  donbt.  These  trained  leaders 
from  our  schools  must  understand  that  it  is  their  business  to  lift  litera- 
ture out  of  its  decadence  into  sweetness  and  light;  to  stud;  and  inter- 
pret science  till  it  walks  reverentl;  hand  in  hand  with  faith — twin  daugh- 
ters of  the  Qod  of  Science  and  of  Faith;  to  engage  in  bnainess  and 
prove  it  not  selfiahness  and  greed,  bnt  brotherhood — a  chance  to  live, 
let  live,  and  help  to  live;  to  stud;  and  practice  politics  till  it  ahall  bs 
seen  that  its  deepest  meaning  is  the  well-being  and  uplift  of  the  last 
and  lowest  man.  A  great  riski  do  I  hear  ;on  sa;T  Trul;.  But  what 
is  ;vung  life  for  but  to  brave  danger  and  take  riskf  What  is  salt  fori 
To  be  put  in  contact  with  the  thing  that  is  in  danger  of  deea;  that  it 
ma;  be  sweetened  and  preserved.  What  is  light  fort  To  shine  in  tbs 
darkness  that  the  darkness  ma;  be  dissipated.  What  is  Christianit;  in 
;oung  people  fort  Not  to  be  coddled  and  cloistered  and  spend  its  time 
in  singing  psalms  and  telling  how  good  it  feels,  but  to  be  flung  out  into 
all  the  quick  and  active  wb;b  of  the  world  life,  grappling  with  the 
problems  of  sliop  and  ship,  of  store  aad  street,  of  farm  aod  factor;,  of 
home  and  societ;, — capturing  the  world  movements  and  claiming  them 
all  for  Christ,  and  thus  lifting  the  world  and  the  race  to  the  level  of  tb* 
divine  thought  and  purpose. 

When  our  ;oiith  understand  that  Christianit;  is  something  as  large, 
spueious,  and  vital  as  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Master  when  He  pn;ed 
for  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  Doing  of  the  Will,  the;  will 
leap  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  centuries  with  gladness  in  tbeir  souls 
and  will  go  to  their  dail;  tasks  nnging  in  their  hearts: 

"This  world's  no  blot  for  us,  nor  blank. 

It  means  intensel;  and  means  good; 

To  find  its  meaning  is  our  meat  and  drink." 

Fellow-workers  in  the  religious  education  and  training  of  ;eiith,  I 

bid  ;ou  Hail  and  Ood  Speed  t    Let  us  be  faitbf nl  to  the  dut;  and  prirl- 

lege  of  this  da;  and  hour,  and  the  time  will  not  be  far  distant  when  the 
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Bnndaj-Bchooli  of  North  America  will  have  trained  np  and  sent  ont  into 
tbo  world  a  generation  of  high-aooled,  stout-hearted,  generoua  ;oung  folk 
who  will  girdle  the  globe  with  a  eong  of  gladnesa;  thej  will  walk  acroea 
it  with  the  step  of  conquest;  thej  wil)  lift  it  in  the  arms  of  their  faith, 
love  and  prayer,  swing  it  in  its  divinely  appointed  mortLl  orbit,  and 
ultimately  "bind  it  as  with  chains  of  gold  about  the  feet  of  God." 
Then  will  the  choirs  on  earth  and  in  heaven  unitedly  eing,  "The  King- 
doma  of  this  world  are  become  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ," 

"Come,  Christ  of  Ood,  to  fill  the  vacant  thronel 

Touch  the  dim  earth  again  with  sacred  feet. 
Come,  build  the  Holy  City  of  white  stone, 

And  let  the  whole  world's  gladnees  be  complete." 


THE  WOULD  VIEW  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

Bev.  Geo.  £.  BuauNaAME,  D.  D.,  San  Fbancisco,  Cal. 

On  the  cover  of  a  magazine  published  in  this  City  of  the  Golden 
Gate  appears  the  motto:  "The  nation  back  of  us:  the  world  in  front." 
The  legend  fitly  expressea  the  spirit  and  outlook  of  this  convention. 
Back  of  OS,  Behievement;  la  front,  the  uncompleted  task.  Back  of  ua, 
abundant  resources;  in  front,  unparalleled  opportunity.  Back  of  us, 
local  and  national  and  provincial  movements;  in  front,  tlie  era  of  inter- 
nationalism. Back  of  hb,  the  period  of  limited  and  partial  vision;  in 
front,  the  beatific  vision  of  an  evangeliEcd  world.  Back  of  as,  the  more 
narrow  experience  where  we  worship  in  Jerusalem  or  in  this  mountain; 
in'  front,  the  hope  and  promise  of  that  blessed  day  when  the  men  of 
every  tribe  and  nation  shell  bear  their  testimony:  "We  have  heard  for 
ourselves  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Savior  of  the  world." 

The  Golden  Gate  is  the  far  frontier  of  the  American  Continent,  and 
beyond  lies  the  mysterious  and  mighty  Orient,  which  maj  determine  the 
final  type  of  the  dominant  civilization  of  the  world.  This  Golden  Gate 
Beeaion  of  the  convention  of  this  association,  so  manifestly  rich  in  its 
inemorj  of  past  achievements,  so  profoundly  conscious  of  its  power  and 
influence  in  American  life,  so  peenliarly  blest  of  God  during  the  seventy- 
two  years  of  its  existence — this  convention  in  this  meeting  at  San  Fran- 
cisco fronts  the  world.  Here,  with  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  a 
depth  of  conviction  and  a  breadth  of  vision  never  before  entertained,  we 
may  declare  as  the  platform  of  our  future  campaigning  for  Christ,  ia 
the  words  of  I 
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"  I  liv«  to  bail  the  Reason,  by  gifted  men  foretold. 
When  nan  shall  live  hj  tbbboti,  and  not  alone  for  gold; 
When,  every  wrong  thing  righted,  and  man  to  man  DOited, 
The  whole  world  ehall  be  lifted,  aa  Eden  vras  of  old." 

The  view  from  the  Golden  Gate  is  the  world  view;  and  tbe  vision 
which  inspires  us  as  we  gather  for  the  closing  hours  of  thia  memorable 
convention  is  the  norld  vision. 

The  Ifodem  Vl«ir  Is  tlio  World  View 

The  world  of  two  thousand  years  ago  was  a  world  to  itself  vaknown. 
Tbe  world  of  a  century  ago  was  but  a  cougeriea  of  unrelated  fragments. 
The  world  of  today  has  come  to  a  eonsdoosness  of  itself  in  all  its  vast 
extent.  A  new  word  has  come  into  common  use  in  halls  of  state  and 
courts  of  law  and  martn  of  trade  and  baonts  of  sebolarsbip  tbe  world 
over:  tbe  word  Internationalism. 

Commerce  has  become  poeeesaed  of  tbe  world  vision  and  has  given 
ns  the  first  universal  language  in  the  navigators'  code,  adopted  by 
forty  signatory  powers  in  18B9.  Tbe  public  prees  is  inspired  by  tbe  world 
vision  and  gathers  news  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  where  men 
dwell,  to  lay  it  on  the  desk  of  every  metropolitan  editor  where  the 
cable  goes,  or  where  tbe  wireless,  under  the  official  protection  of  twenty- 
six  treaty  powers,  flashes  its  message.  And  the  Chinese  merchant  and  the 
Bueaian  professor  and  the  Braiilian  lawyer  and  the  South  African 
rancher  and  the  Australian  official  all  read  on  the  same  day  of  tbe 
defeat  of  tbe  machine  in  New  York  or  the  pasnng  of  Korea  as  a  nation, 
or  the  appeal  of  President  Taft  for  international  peace. 

Modem  science  has  tbe  world  vision.  A  native  of  California  is  moved 
to  propose  to  the  King  of  Italy  a  movement  for  tbe  improvement  of 
agricultural  processes  the  world  over  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and 
poverty,  and  forty  nations  unite  in  the  lotemational  Institute  of  Agri- 
caltnre. 

This  modern  world  view  flnde  its  further  expression  in  the  federation 
of  nations  for  mutual  welfare  and  intercourse.  There  are  already  six^- 
flve  unions  of  nations  for  the  consideration  of  problems  affecting  tbe 
peace  or  comfort  or  moral  welfare  of  men;  and  thirty  of  these  organ- 
izations have  permanent  bureaus  for  tbe  prosecution  of  their  work.  It 
is  sufficient  to  name  among  these  tbe  Universal  Postal  Union,  with  fifty- 
five  treaty  powers;  the  International  Maritime  Committee,  with  forty; 
and  tbe  unions  for  the  suppression  of  the  white  slave  traffic  and  the 
opium  traffic. 
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Tho  Uodem  View  Is  ftie  Olulstlui  View 

'Wlmtever  may  be  tbe  relation  of  Cbriatiatii^  to  certain  forms  of 

thought  nbieh  deligbt  to  call  tbemaelvea  "modeTn,"  certain  it  is  that 

in  the  matter  of  the  world  riew  tbe  modem  man  and  tbe  Christian  inan 

are  one.    Tbe  Christian  view  is  the  worid  view. 

The  prophetic  Tieion  of  ancient  propfaecj  was  tbe  vision  of  a  world 
in  which  Jehovah  should  be  bing.  The  passion  of  the  Redeemer's  heart 
was  to  give  life  unto  that  world  for  whose  redemption  Qod  gave  His  Son. 
The  controlling  purpose  of  the  Apostle  Paul  was  to  preaeb  unto  the 
Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  and  to  make  all  men  see  that 
the  Gentiles  are  fellow-heiis  and  feUow-members  of  tbe  bodj  and 
fellow-partaken  of  the  promise  in  Christ  Jesus  throngb  tbe  Gospel. 
True  it  is,  and  tragic  Bs  true,  that  tbe  Church  has  not  alwaj^  cherished 
that  prophetic  vision  and  that  divine  passion  and  that  apostolic  fervor; 
.bnt  it  is  the  essence  of  Christianity  that  it  should  be  permeated  by  the 
world  spirit  and  lured  by  the  world  vision.  And  whatever  may  have 
been  the  faUures  of  the  Church  in  past  days,  tbe  Christian  view  of 
today  is  the  world  view.  Iiet  Edinburgh  with  its  gathered  hosts  from 
every  land  deliberating  on  universal  conquest;  let  Constantinople,  with 
its  international  Christian  student  conference  planning  the  capture  of 
the  world's  universities  and  colleges  for  Christ;  let  Philadelphia,  with 
its  World  Baptist  Alliance  jnst  closed — let  these  bear  their  testimony 
to  the  truly  international  and  uuiversal  character  of  modem  Christianity. 

Tlw  Snndar  Schoti  Fosters  and  Fnlflls  tbe  World  View. 
It  is  essential  to  tbe  life  and  efficiency  of  tbe  Sunday-school  that  it  be 
controlled  by  the  world  view,  the  modem  view,  tho  Christian  view.  One 
book  is  its  theme  for  study:  the  universal  book,  the  Word  of  God  for 
tbe  world.  One  Person  is  the  supreme  object  of  its  meditation  and 
exposition:  the  Lord  Christ,  the  world's  Savior.  One  passion  inspires 
it:  the  paesion  to  make  Jesus  King  in  every  heart  and  in  every  nation 
everynbere.  One  dynamic  moves  it  to  its  colossal  task:  the  life  of  tbe 
risen  Lord  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  His  people  in  (he  power  of  His 
indissoUuble  life.  Piof.  James  Denny  in  a  recent  sermon  declared  that 
tbe  true  motive  for  preaching  tbe  Gospel  can  never  be  found  in  a  com- 
mand as  such  .  .  .  but  in  the  experience  of  redemption  through 
Christ.  "Li  Jesus  Christ  the  Bighteous,"  ho  added,  "the  Church  is  tbe 
possessor  of  something  inexpressibly  good,  eomethiug  so  good  and  for 
which  it  feels  so  deeply  indebted  and  so  boundlessly  grateful  to  Ood 
that  it  cannot  keep  silence  nor  withhold  it  from  any  man.  What  we 
wsQt  is  not  missionaries,  in  the  narrow  sense,  bnt  evangelists;  not  a 
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new  interest  in  the  noD- Christ iau  world,  bat  a  new  intenet  in  tbe 
Gospel;  not  men  who  want  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  tbe  heathen,  but  men 
who  can  preach  where  they  are." 

Dr.  John  Wat«on  used  to  spend  hia  vacation  in  the  Highlands,  aad 
once  while  there  he  heard  a  humble  preacher  in  the  worship  of  tli« 
Lord's  day  close  bis  sermon  in  a  moat  impreaeive  fashion.  Leaoin; 
over  the  pulpit  and  facing  his  people  with  searching  look,  be  said: 
"Why  do  700  snppose  I  come  here  preaching  tbe  Gospel  day  after  dajf 
It  ie  because  I  cannot  eat  my  bread  alone."  This  is  tbe  spirit  of  tbe 
Gospel,  the  spirit  of  modem  Christianity  at  its  best,  the  spirit  of  this 
conrention  at  tbe  Golden  Gate.  We  cannot  eat  our  bread  alone;  snd 
while  others  hunger  we  cannot  rest  content  with  what  We  have.  Tba 
word  International  has  come  into  oar  thinking  and  has  enlarged  out 
prayeis.  The  spell  of  the  world  vision  is  upon  ns,  and  we  sbatt  go  back 
to  our  little  field,  to  out  little  class,  to  onr  little  school,  resolved  to  be 
not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  and  affirming  with  splendid  taiti 
and  purpose:     "The  world  is  mine." 


SUiniAT  B0HO0L8  IN  THE  OBIBHT  TODAY 

Frank  L.  Brown,  Nbw  York. 
(Mr.  Brown,  ■■  Special  Commissioner  of  the  World's  Assoclatloa,  spent 
nearly  (our  months— January  to  May,  1911 — on  a.  Sunday  School  vtsltstlon 
Of  the  Philippines.  China,  Japan  and  Korea.  Prepared  with  letters  from 
President  Taft.  Mission  Board  Secretaries  and  Sunday  School  L.eaden,  u 
well  aa  having  with  him  a  Sunday  School  Kihiblt.  his  loumey  wu  taken 
With  tbe  splendid  results  indicated  below.) 

THE  PHUJPPDIZS 

Manila  was  reached  Febmary  19,  with  a  hearty  welcome  from 
Dr.  James  B.  Bodgere,  representing  the  Philippines  on  the  Eiecntive 
Committee  of  the  International  Association,  and  from  other  ditrcli 
leaders. 

Tbe  OonvenUon 

The  first  Snnday-school  Convention  of  the  Philippine  Islands  wu 
held  February  S4-S6  at  Manila.  Twenty  provinces  from  tbe  fnrthett 
north  to  the  furthest  south  were  represented  by  delegates.  One  max 
from  Davao  traveled  700  miles  to  the  Convention.  Two  men  came  niss 
days  on  horsebsck  and  another  day  by  train.  Six  denominations  were 
represented:  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Congregational,  United 
Brethren  and  Disciples  of  Christ.  These  churches  have  a  total  ehordi 
membership  of  65,000.  The  Sunday-school  membership  is  estimated  at 
35,000  to  40,000. 
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Two  Strong  Addresses 

The  Coni'eiition  was  eutbusiastie,  and  the  delegates  eager  for  help. 
Governor  Forbes  and  Bubop  Brent  honored  the  Convention  with  their 
presenre  and  by  addreasee.  A  motion  nas  carried  that  the  "Philippine 
lalanda  Sundaj-echool  Union"  be  formed,  and  a  committee  naa  appointed 
to  draft  the  constitution.  The  governor  consented  to  be  photographed 
with  the  Convention. 

A  Model  aimdi^  School 

On  Convention  Snndaj,  a  model  Sunday-Bcbool  was  held.  Over  1,100 
members  and  onlookers  were  present.  The  Filipinos  toolc  it  in  with 
wide-open  eyes  and  applauding  enthusiasm.  All  departments  of  the 
Sundaj-Bchool  were  represented.  A  model  primary  session  was  shown, 
with  modem  appliances.  A  teacher  training  class  took  up  a  chapter 
of  Dr.  Hnrlbnrt's  Normal  Outlines,  recently  translated  into  Tagalog. 
Beeognitions  were  given  to  a  cradle  roll  and  home  department  member 
(a  Filipino  mother  and  child),  to  a  new  scholar,  a  visitor,  for  birth' 
day,  teacher  training  graduate,  adult  class,  and  a  promoted  class.  A 
school  aim  and  motto  were  recited. 

Oiganlsatloa  and  Flans 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Convention,  8,000  were  present.  The 
constitution  was  adopted,  officers  were  electeil.  Executive  and  Educa- 
tional Committees  named,  and  Filipinos  and  missionaries  interlocked 
in  the  organization.  The  President,  Bev.  Guillermo  Zarco,  a  leading 
Presbyterian  pastor,  was  introduced  and  made  a  ringing  address.  The 
Secretary,  Hev  J.  L.  McLaughlin,  is  one  of  the  livest  workers  in  the 
Philippines.  The  chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee  is  Rev.  Esrr; 
Farmer,  President  of  the  Nicholson  Theological  Seminary,  himself  once 
a  Sunday-school  a:aperintendent  in  America,  and  delegate  to  the  World's 
Convention  at  Washington.  A  cinematograph,  "The  Life  of  Moses," 
was   axhibited. 

With  the  backing  of  the  World's  Sunday-school  Association,  head- 
quarters for  the  new  Union  were  immediately  engaged  in  the  Methodist 
Publishing  House  boilding,  to  be  outfitted  with  cabinet,  duplicating 
machine,  and  the  fine  Sonday-scbool  Exhibit  prepared  for  the  Philippines 
by  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Christisn  and  Baptist  denominations, 
and  the  Sunday-school  Times  Company  of  Philadelphia.  Literature  ia 
being  developed.  Sunday-school  standards  will  be  created,  and  provin- 
cial organization  will  be  gradually  extended,  the  Executive  Committee 
member  acting  meanwhile  as  a  point  of  contact.    Bev.  Harry  Farmer 
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will  be  set  aaid«  hj  the  Methodista  for  half  «  year  for  epeeisl  iroifc 
among  Metfaodiat  Sunday- schools.  The  flue  deaconess  echools  of  the 
Preebyterian,  Metbodist  and  other  chnrcheB  are  developing  s  high 
grade  of  SDndaj-school  teachen,  end  tencbers  of  teachers. 

The  picture  cards  and  charts  contributed  by  Sundsj-sehoob  in 
America,  through  Ibe  Department  for  Utiliiing  Waste  Material  of  tbe 
World's  Association,  are  eagerly  welcomed  and  decorate  the  walls  of 
many  a  Filipino  home. 

The  edncational  awakening  in  the  Islands  offers  a  great  opportunity 
to  enlist  and  train  the  young  people  for  Christian  service.  Filipinos 
and  missionaries  feel  that  tbe  Sundsy-school  offers  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunit;  for  Cburch  unity  and  the  future  growth  of  the  Church.  Tbe 
Filipinoa  dearly  love  demonstrations,  and  I  prophesied  that  in  a  fen 
years  the  annnal  Convention  would  be  an  affair  of  1,000  delegates,  • 
Sunday-school  membership  of  100,000  and  an  annual  CoDvention  parade 
of  5,000  to  10,000. 


With  Bishop  McDowell  of  the  Methodist  Church,  who  had  come  to 
the  Philippines  for  tbe  Methodist  Conference,  I  left  for  Hong  Kong, 
March  11.  Meetings  had  been  planned  for  Hong  Kong,  Canton,  Swatow, 
Amoy,  Foochow,  Nanking,  Soochow  and  Shanghai.  This  program  wu 
carried  through  by  April  3 — a  total  of  tbirty-six  meetings,  with  an 
attendance  of  over  15,000,  Intense  interest  was  evidenced  bjf  Chincat 
and  missionaries.  At  each  center,  local  Associations  were  arranged  for, 
auxiliary  to  the  China  Sunday-school  Union.  At  seme  points,  plans  were 
made  for  a  local  Chinese  Secretary,  partly  supported  by  local  funds,  theso 
Secretaries  to  be  trained  by  Mr.  Tewksbury  during  the  summer.  OradeJ 
Lessons,  a  scholars'  paper,  a  teachers'  library,  books  for  teacher  train- 
ing, leaflets  and  attractive  methods  were  a  part  of  tbe  Sunday-school 
program  developed  for  China.  The  four  large  missionnry  Summer  Con- 
ferences will  be  utilised  for  forwarding  the  work.  Model  Sunday-schools 
were  held.  At  the  Canton  Oirls '  School  we  found  seven  girb  who  eonld 
repeat  the  New  Testament  by  heart. 

0liJiies«  Sunday  Sdurala 
The  fonr  classes  of  Chineae  Sunday- schools  are:  Church  sehoob; 
those  connected  with  edncational  institutions;  Chapel  echools,  and 
"heathen"  schools.  Dr.  Gamewell,  at  Pekin,  demonstrated  in  his 
"heathen"  Sunday-school  of  over  1,200  members  the  faet  that  it  is 
possible  anywhere  in  the  East  to  gather  large  SnntJay-sdioolB.    It  is 
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a  question  tdmplj  of  workers,  place  and  methods.  Prejudice  disappears 
where  right  methods  are  employed. 

At  Amoy  I  was  asked  hj  the  Chinese  leaders  to  request  the  Snnday- 
sebool  workers  of  America  to  continue  to  pra^  for  China,  and  not  to 
weery  if  sometimeB  the  Chinese  seemed  to  go  stowlj. 

A  Smidar  School  Bally 

The  final  Sunday-school  rally  at  Shanghai  on  Snndej,  April  2,  was 
notable  in  the  parade  of  the  Snnday-school  scholars  of  Shanghai,  about 
1,200  strong.  They  gathered  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Woosung  River,  near 
the  Main  bridge,  which,  with  the  thoroughfare,  was  crowded  with  Chinese 
spectators.  Tbe  pretty  silk  costmnes  of  the  girls,  tbe  gorgeous  Chinese 
banners  and  the  Christian  fiag,  "B7  This  Sign  Conquer,"  gave  a 
picturesque  effect.  A  bugle  sounded  the  advance.  A  choir  of  young 
men  from  the  Anglo- Chinese  School  started  "Onward,  Christian  Sol- 
diers," and  to  that  music  these  Chinese  crusaders  of  tbe  Twentieth 
Century  moved  on  to  the  Martyrs  Hall  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

As  these  bright  looking  Chinese  yonng  people  filed  in,  CoDBuI-General 
Wilder,  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  a  Maine  product  and  of  whom 
Americans  may  well  be  proud  because  of  his  splendid  stand  in  excluding 
liquor  from  the  oflScial  receptions,  said  to  me:  "Qive  these  boys  and 
girls  an  education,  and  they  will  turn  out  as  well  aa  your  children  or 

The  Consul-deneral  said  the  gathering  was  the  most  impressive  he 
has  ever  seen,  save  one,  and  that  if  China  should  once  swing  into  the 
,  Sunday-school  column,  Shanghai  could  give  a  Sunday-school  demonstra- 
tion that  would  beat  the  world,  owing  to  the  multitudes  of  children  there- 
Bishop  McDowell  spoke,  and  I  gave  the  World's  Sunday-school  hand- 
clasp above  the  head,  in  token  of  the  union  of  China  and  America  in  a 
purpose  to  win  the  world  through  the  study  of  The  Book.  The  Chinese 
repeated  this  hand-clasp  with   great  enjoyment. 

OUna'g  Message 

At  that  gathering,  China's  concrete  message  to  the  International 
Sunday-school  Convention  at  Ban  Francisco  was  voiced  in  the  words 
suggested  by  Bishop  McDowell  at  Foocbow,  "With  God's  Help  China 
Can  Do,"  this  to  be  wrought  in  a  silk  banner  for  the  San  Francisco 
Convention. 

Said  a  leading  missionary  to  me:  "The  cry  is,  one  miUion  for  the 
Sun  day- schools  of  China."  This  will  mean  one  million  Christians  ten 
years  hence. 
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KOKEA 

LeaTing  Shanghai,  April  3,  Fyeng  Yang,  Korea,  was  reached  April 
8,  and  I  was  met  by  Eev.  J.  G.  Holderoft  and  Dr.  Moffett,  repreeenting 
the  World's  Sundaj-aehool  Association,  and  miasiooarj  and  native 
leaden.  I  Tlaited  the  large  PresbTterian  and  Methodist  Sonday-Kboole 
there,  of  1,200  to  1,500  members,  each  school  meeting  in  three  sectiou. 
The  men  and  bOTS  meet  on  one  side  of  a  dividing  curtain,  and  Ibe 
iTomen  and  girb  on  the  other,  the  women  dressed  in  white  and  the  girb 
in  multi-colored  dresses.  Every  member  seemed  to  have  a  New  Te^' 
ment  and  hymn-book.  The  Old  Testament  has  only  recently  been 
printed.  The  singing  was  splendid.  The  intereet  was  intense.  Insti- 
tutes, inspirational  gatherings,  conferences  and  model  adult  and  priniuy 
classes  were  held.  After  these  model  classes,  the  questions  poured  in  in 
a  steady  stream  for  an  hour  or  more.  The  anxiety  of  the  people  for  help 
was  touching.  In  one  gathering  there  were  about  1,600  Snndsy-Bchoat 
workers  from  all  over  northeru  Korea. 

A  Laiga  Scbool  ' 
At  Byencbyen,  a  town  of  4,000  people  north  of  PTeog  Tang,  2,30(1 
are  in  one  Sunday-school,  incladiug  1,EOO  men  and  boys.  A  Womis'i 
Bible  Institute,  held  there  the  previous  week,  enrolled  1^00  memben, 
gathered  for  from  one  to  two  weeks  to  concentrate  npon  Bible  Btidy. 
These  institutes,  held  by  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches  tbeit 
at  centers,  form  a  fine  opportunity  for  definite  Sunday-school  ledum 
and  teacher  training. 

FartUo  Sou 

At  the  Methodist  SnndBy-echool  in  Pyeng  Yang  there  was  an  Honn 
Roll  of  twelve  scholars  who  had  learned  from  400  to  3,000  verses  at 
Scripture.  Several  girls  about  eleven  years  of  age  had  learned  the 
entire  New  Testament,  excepting  Matthew.  Eighty-seven  of  the  bo^i 
of  the  Methodist  College  held  meetings  in  villages  hereabout  during  tlw 
last  Christmas  holidays,  3,052  conversions  resolting.  A  young  man  ^ 
whom  I  vfaa  introduced  had  spoken  personally  to  over  3,400  indiridoils 
this  past  year  about  becoming  Christians.  And  these  yoong  people  ut 
to  become  the  Sunday-school  leaders  of  the  future. 

The  100  Qiristian  Day  and  Sunday-schools  in  this  district  are  ht* 
being  visited  by  a  Korean  Sunday-school  worker,  to  bnild  np  Snsdiy- 
school  ideals. 
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Eutox  Sunday  at   Seool 

Easter  Busday  was  spent  at  Seoul.  Probablj  S,000  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Sunday-Bchool  meetings  here.  Bishop  McDoneU  preached 
to  4,000  in  the  open  air,  a  multitude  hungry  for  the  Bread  of  Life.  A 
model  Suudaj-scbool  was  held  in  the  presence  of  1,000  picked  workers, 
following  a  model  teachers'  preparation  service  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  room  was  subdivided  into  twentj-two  classes  hy  cartains.  A  school 
aim  was  recited,  "Workers  with  God."  A  school  motto  was  repeated, 
"Every  member  present,  every  Sunday,  with  a  Bible,  hymn-book,  and  a 
studied  lesson."  School  recognitions  were  given  for  an  organized  adult 
class,  a  teacher  training  graduate,  a  member  of  the  cradle  roll,  and  a 
new  scholar.  A  class  of  girls,  after  recitation  of  the  Beatitudes  in 
Korean  and  English,  passed  through  a  floral  graduation  arch,  receiving 
diplomas  on  the  further  side.  A  noted  blind  sorceress,  now  a  happy, 
praying  Christian,  received  a  certificate  as  the  first  Home  Department 
member  in  Korea.  She  was  led  forward  by  two  friends,  the  school 
standing.  An  honor  claaa  was  recognized  for  perfect  attendance,  Bible 
and  hymn-book  bringing.  All  these  features  were  absorbed  with  keen 
interest  by  the  Koreans. 

Organltttlon  Plant 

A  plan  of  organization  was  outlined  for  an  Executive  Committee  of 
a  ' '  Korean  Sunday-school  Association, ' '  in  which  missionaries  and 
Koreans  wonld  have  part,  this  committee  to  have  full  power  to  develop 
lessons,  literature,  teacher  training  courses,  lectnree,  institutes,  improve- 
ment of  methods.  Dr.  Hamill's  course  is  now  in  Korean.  The  Presby' 
terian  book,  "Preparation  of  the  Teacher,"  is  being  translated. 

The  organization  ia  to  be  allied  to  the  World's  Sunday-school  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  backed  up  by  tbe  latter.  Headquarters  will  be  established. 
The  strong  Sunday-school  Exhibit  furnished  by  tbe  Uethodist  and  Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school  Boards,  and  the  Sunday-school  Times  Company, 
will  remain.    Several  Sunday-school  Secretaries  are  planned  for. 

Tbe  Sunday  School  Opportonitr 
The  visit  of  a  representative  of  the  World's  Association  was  con- 
sidered strategic,  in  view  of  the  cbanging  conditions  in  Korea.  The 
mighty  revival  in  Korea  must  be  conserved  by  training  a  generation 
which  shall  worthily  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  Church.  Heathen 
children  are  being  gathered  into  the  Sunday-schools  in  increasing  num- 
bers. Tbe  new  converts  of  the  churches  are  clamoring  for  Bible  teach- 
ing. The  Japanese  are  likely  to  take  over  the  task  of  primary  educa- 
tion, eliminating  Christian  day  schools,  mailing  the  Sunday-school  Impsra- 
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tive  for  the  proper  religions  edoestion  of  the  yoang.  Tbe  eaagj  of  tk 
Korean  Chureh  needs  a  new  direction  and  ezpreesion  in  Bible  Sebool 
organization  and  development. 

A  FltUDg  UeB8«C!« 

Korea's  meesage  to  the  San  Francisco  ConTention  fitting);  exprtsMs 

the  source  of  its  evangelistic  spirit,  "The  entrance  of  Th;  Word  givedi 

light."    Korea  bids  fair  to  be  the  leading  Bible  School  eountr]'  of  tbe 

East,  through  its  paaaion  for  God's  Word. 

JAFAN 
From  Seoul,  Korea,  to  Hiroshima,  Japan,  was  a  brief  jonrasr. 
Hiroshima,  made  notable  by  "The  Ladj  of  the  Decoration,"  ia  maiked 
also  for  the  Sanday-school  irork  carried  on  in  about  twenty  chapdt 
and  homes  \>j  tbe  girls  of  the  Methodist  Oirb'  SchooL  This  toIddMt 
teaching  service  has  been  continued  since  my  organization  vidt  of  four 
years  ago.  At  that  time  sixty  of  the  girls,  many  of  them  from  Buddhist 
homes,  became  Christians  and  volunteered  for  Sunday-school  teacbini 
service.    The  Beginners  and  other  graded  lessons  are  taught  here. 

JwuMM  rifth  OonTtnUon 
From  Hiroshima  I  proceeded  to  Okayama,  thence  to  Kobe,  for  tbe 
Fifth  Convention  of  the  National  Snuday^scbool  Assoeiation  of  Japu. 
Twenty-four  out  of  thirty  distriets.  Into  wbieh  Japan  has  been  organ- 
ized, were  represented.  Special  messages  to  the  Convention  were  nad 
from  Dr.  George  W.  Bailey,  Mr.  E,  K.  Warren  and  Mt.  H.  J.  Heist 
Hie  Convention's  message  to  San  Francisco  was,  "This  one  thing  I  do 
— I  press  forward."  The  rally  on  the  Convention  Snnday  of  tbe  Son- 
day-school  scholars  of  Kobe,  1,500  strong,  with  flags  and  banners,  wu 
an  impressive  and  beautiful  sight.  Last  year  12,CK)0  Sauday-sebMl 
members  took  part  in  the  Tokyo  Sunday-school  demonstration,  llw 
public  press  commenting  approvingly  upon  this  new  Japanese  institntioi. 

Japanese  Organlzatloii 
Japan  ia  well  organized,  has  four  teacher  training  conrses  and  5H 
students,  a  substantial  Japanese  teachers'  library  of  best  books  u^ 
graded  lesson  courses,  covering  eleven  years  of  study.  Over  100,000  u* 
enrolled  in  the  membership  of  the  Association.  The  Buddhists,  notiig 
the  success  of  the  Sunday-school  movement,  are  starting  Bnddltift 
schools,  absorbing  our  methods  and  even  song,  singing,  "Shakka  leva 
me,  this  I  know,"  endeavoring  to  give  new  life  to  a  dead  form. 
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At  the  bead  of  one  of  Cbina'a  beautiful  volley,  there  is  a  little  tem- 
ple upon  a  shelf  of  rock.  Withiii  there  is  an  image  of  Buddha.  It  ifl 
colled  the  "Living  Buddha,"  for  the  image  haa  been  formed  over  the 
bones  of  a  corpse.  The  plaster  bae  fallen  off  in  spots,  revealing  th« 
bones  of  the  dead.  It  is  the  attempt  to  give  the  semblance  of  life  to  a 
dead  form.  "I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life,  and  that  7e  might 
have  it  more  abundaotlj." 

The  Sundaj'- school  is  the  brightest  star  in  the  Eastern  firmament.  To 
it  misBionaries  and  natives  are  looking  with  largest  hope,  and  the 
World's  Sundaj-scbool  Association,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  native 
church,  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  in  these  countries  a  service  of 
immense  value  in  the  bringing  in  of  the  Kingdom. 

Tftnr  Ob]«ctlTM  Of  Um  Tilp 

Fonr  objectives  have  been  kept  in  view  in  the  visit  to  these  four 
conntries; 

1.  The  unifying  and  encouraging  of  the  Christian  workers,  mia- 
Bionarf  and  native,  through  an  organization  allied  to  the  World's  Sun- 
day-school Association. 

2.  The  arousing  of  the  native  church  to  the  strategic  necessity  and 
value  of  the  Sunday-school  for  the  Church's  perpetuation  and  community 
and  soul- winning. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  strong  educational  basis  through  lessons, 
teacher  training  courses,  literature  and   methods. 

4.  The  enlistment  of  the  young  people  in  the  churches  and  Christian 
educational  inetitutiona  for  the  service  of  teaching. 


DEFABTUEHT  FOB  unUZINa  WASTE  MATERIAL 
Bit.  SAumL  D.  Price,  Cahdin,  N.  J. 

This  department  is  tvco  years  old.  Its  work  is  outlined  in  two  lines 
suggested  by  Mr.  E.  K,  Warren. 

Gathering  from  those  who  have  excess. 

Supplying  those  who  have  need. 

The  work  began  in  the  simplest  way  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Oeo.  W.  Bailey, 
then  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  now  the  honored  Presi- 
dent of  the  World's  Sunday-school  Association,  An  interview  had 
been  arranged  between  Dr.  Bailey  and  Bev.  Henry  White,  of  Laos,  that 
information    might  be  obtained  concerning  the  Sunday-school  in  Laos. 
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Mr,  White  was  speaking  of  the  bareness  of  maiij  of  the  homes  thmo 
and  raid,  "Sometimes  the  only  adornment  in  a  Laos  home  is  a  Jabel 
cnt  from  a  match  box."  Dr.  Bailey  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Help 
them  all  jon  can."  Then  we  were  told  of  the  need  for  and  value  of  the 
large  Bible  picture  toUb  in  Sunday-Bchool  teaching,  presching  in  church 
and  on  itinerating  trips  and  for  home  decorationa.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Department  for  CtiliElng  Waste  Material. 

liuriag  the  first  year  200  Sunday-schools  or  individuals  were  placed 
in  touch  with  miaaionariea.  Now  over  1,300  bBTO  been  given  in- 
troductions to  onr  missionaries,  and  supplies  are  being  sent  more  or 
less  regularly.  Bepresentatiree  of  eighteen  denominational  or  mis- 
aionary  societies  are  being  assisted  in  their  holy  work.  In  some  in- 
stances more  than  200  miBsiouarles  of  a  single  chnrch  have  been  bene- 
fited. The  help  depends  on  the  number  of  applicationa  for  names  from 
that  particular  church. 

At  first  effort  was  confined  to  obtaining  two  dasaes  of  pictures: 
the  large  lesson  picture  rolls  and  the  small  lesson  card.  These  are  of 
value  on  every  mission  field.  Then  calls  began  to  come  for  otho'  than 
sacred  pictures.  The  hospitals  want  scrap  books.  They  can  easily 
be  made,  Onr  homes  have  all  the  material  that  is  needed.  Ton  need  not 
buy  anything  but  the  mncilage.  Becently  a  plan  was  given  to  me  by 
Miss  Edith  Msjchant,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  the  utilization  of  the  thou- 
sands of  brilliantly  colored  post  cards  that  are  in  every  home.  Calls 
come  for  larger  pictores  which  can  be  used  for  recogniUon  gifts. 
Bewarda  are  effective  abroad  even  as  at  home  to  obtain  regular  at- 
tendance at  the  Sunday-school. 

Where  English  is  read  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  our  illustrated 
papers.  We  can  hardly  appreciate  the  value  of  good  reading  matter  In 
the  Pbilippinea.  China,  Japan,  Eoiea,  India,  Turkey,  all  have  sections 
where  onr  illustrated  papers  are  needed.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  a  clearing-house  for  these  things  in  Manila.  The  Philippine 
Sunday  School  Association  writes  as  an  organization  in  addition  to  Uw 
appeals  from  the  individual  missionaries  there.  Peloubet's  Notes  and 
Tarbell's  Guide  are  two  of  the  most  valuable  books  that  you  could  send 
abroad.  In  the  Philippines  the  International  lessons  are  studied  one 
year  behind  us;   in  the  Presbyterian  work  in  Siam,  about  a  year  later. 

Becently  a  request  came  for  an  organ  from  a  Lutheran  missionary 
in  India.  To  quote:  "We  have  been  teaching  onr  Christian  boys  and 
girls  in  the  boarding-scbools  to  sing  the  hymns  we  use  ia  church  and  in 
our  boys'  Sunday-school  for  Christians,  with  the  different  parts.  We  have 
an  organ  in  the  church,  but  to  practice  at  home  we  have  a  bard  time, 
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■inee  our  little  bahy  organ  after  a  service  of  £0  Tears  is  refusing  to 
MsiBt  tts."  An  organ  was  obtained  from  a  Freebjiterian  Sunday-Klioo] 
in  Pbiladdphia;  the  Lutharan  board  gave  the  eoet  of  freight  sod  that 
organ  is  now  about  passing  throogli  the  Suez  Canal  en  rout«  to  its  larger 
Held  of  Qsefnlness  in  India.  A  misaioaBiy  of  the  U.  E.  Church,  South, 
in  Cnba,  also  asked  for  on  organ,  I  have  (10  toward  the  freight  and  am 
now  looking  for  an  organ  somewhere  iu  the  East. 

Many  miasioDariM  ash  for  maps  of  Bible  lands.  Stereopticon  picinres 
are  often  called  for.  A  Snndaj-scbool  publishing  bouse  in  Philadelphia 
has  offered  me  all  their  surplus  papers  and  pictures  and  I  can  send 
these  things  out  as  money  for  the  postage  is  ^ven  me,  A  dollar  bill 
will  mail  three  rolls  of  the  large  pictures.  The  package  will  be  sent  in 
the  name  of  the  one  who  pajs  the  postage. 

Until  lately  I  have  been  able  to  keep  up  to  the  reqncets  from  the  miB- 
sionaries,  but  now  China  and  Peru  are  niaving  this  impossible.  I  have 
now  50  nrgent  letters  from  members  of  the  China  Inland  Misrion.  Tbvj 
all  ask  for  the  large  and  small  lesson  pictures  and  scrap  books.  Thcjj 
cnnnot  use  papers  in  English,  Now  the  difficulty  arises  because  tbe 
China  Inland  Mission  is  interdenominational  and  I  have  been  working 
along  denominational  lines.  Here  is  a  great  opportunity.  It  hurts  that 
I  failed  even  for  two  months  to  honor  the  requests  of  these  noble 
workers  in  the  very  heart  of  China.  The  Segioos  Beyond  Missionary 
TTnion  and  the  Sudan  Interior  Mission  have  sent  similar  requests  for 
pictures.  A  single  small  picture  may  mean  a  conversion.  A  worker  in 
Burma  writes  that  the  native  preachers  beg  for  the  cards  for  use  in 
their  street  work.  Often  the  sale  of  >  portion  of  Scripture  can  be 
effected  by  giving  a  picture  when  otherwise  the  saie  would  not  have 
been  made.  The  card  that  is  shown  on  another  page  of  this  report  shows 
a  street  scene  in  Bangon,  Burma,  and  perfectly  illustrates  the  use  of  tbe 
large  Bible  picture. 

The  plan  is  very  simple  and  is  fully  outlined  in  a  leaflet  that  can  be 
had  by  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Department  for  Utilising 
Waste  Material,  Bev.  Samuel  D.  Price,  805  Hartford  building,  Chicago, 
HI.  Always  state  your  denomination  when  you  write  or  else  ask  for  some 
interdenominational  work.  Ton  will  receive  a  card  of  introduction  to 
the  missionary.  The  cost  is  named  last  because  it  is  the  smallest  part 
of  the  plan.  Just  tbe  postage  which  ia  never  more  than  1  cent  for  2  oz. 
whether  of  pictures  or  papers.  To  the  Philippines  or  where  domestic 
rates  apply  the  cost  for  papers  is  but  1  cent  for  t  <a. 
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BIEBBOPnOON  STBEET  VTOKK. 

With  a  great  desire  that  the  maltitadea  of  San  FranciBco,  who  could 
not  get  to  the  sessions  of  the  CanveDtioQ,  be  impressed  with  the  Cod- 
Teution  spirit,  a  plan  was  conceived  and  executed  b^  the  latcrnalioDsl 
Association  whereby  for  six  consecutiTe  nights,  at  seven  different 
strategic  places,  three  houra  each  night,  over  one  fanndred  different 
lantern  slides  were  thrown  npon  the  canvas.  Some  were  scenic  views 
followed  by  appropriate  verses  of  Scripture.  Some  -were  the  pictnres 
of  prominent  business  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  read' 
ing  matter  in  connection  with  the  view  showing  the  estimate  and  rela- 
tion of  each  to  the  Sunday-school.  Some  were  roiasionary  scenes  show- 
ing the  changed  conditions  where  the  Sunday-school  had  been  at  work, 
some  were  Bible  scenes  whict,  with  (he  tezta  accompanying  them, 
brought  to  the  minds  of  many  an  on-tooker  the  daja  when  the  lessons 
of  the  Sunday  and  at  mother's  knee  were  so  sweet.  Ah  the  crowds 
stood  reverently  looking  at  these  views,  and  listening  now  and  again 
to  the  quartette  which  sang  an  old  familiar  song  -which  vras  illnstiated 
on  the  screen,  exclamations  of  "beaatiful,"  "wonderful,"  etc,  were 
often  heard. 

A  conservative  estimate  indicates  that  over  forty  thonsand  different 
people  were  reached  with  these  pictures  during  the  seven  days. 

The  Superintendent  of  this  department  of  the  Convention's  work  was 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Bond,  a  practical  atereopticon  man  and  earnest  Christian 
worker  of  Chicago.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  a  local  committee  in 
San  Franciaco,  with  Bev.  Geo.  A.  Hongh,  Paator  of  Grace  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  as  Chairman.  The  pictures  of  the  committee  and 
operaton  will  be  found  on  another  page  in  this  volume. 
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',  MIsa  Ulldred,  Ban  Joae. 
er.   Rev.  D.  H.;  Berkeley. 


I.  Mrs.  F. :  Ban  Francisco, 


Kyle.  _.  __  ,      _ 

Klngabury,  Ur.  W.  E.:   ComlnK. 
Koeniff.  Mr.  Chas.  J.  V.;  San  FTan* 

Kuhliti,  MlBB  Amelia:  'WataonvUlt. 
Lain,  Mr.    W.    R.;    VaUeJo. 
Lain,  Mrs.  W.  K.;  Vallelo. 
Lake,  Mrs.  EUse  A.:  Oakland. 
Lclter,  Mr.  E.    T.;    Oakland. 
Lelter,  Mrs.   E.   T,;    Oakland. 
Leslie.  Mrs.   Frank;   Oak  Park. 
LevedaW,  Rev.    J.    H.;    Bon    Fran- 


Chtco. 

Lombard,  Mr.  C.  C;  Oakland. 
Long,  Mr.  J.  a.;  Morgan  Hill. 
LoDS,  Mrs.  Emma  P.;  wllllls. 
Long,  Mr.  J.  C^;  Fowler. 


Looniouron.  Rev.  L.  L. ;  Oakland. 

Lowery,    Mr.   O.   T.;   Berkeley. 

,.  .__    V.        „.      „.       atockton. 


Lucas,  ^r. 


.   Mr.:'  Pactflo  bi 

Lynch,  Mr.  O.  Jj  San  Leandro. 
Lynch.  Mrs.  O.   J.;   San  Leandro. 
Lynn.  Mrs.  L.  Ruth;  Newcastle. 
Mack,  Mr.  Silas  W.;  Paciflc  Qrove. 
MacKenzle.      Mrs.      Donald;      San 

Francisco, 
Macon,  Rev.  OKton;  Oakland. 
Malrostedt,   Rev.   Nels;   San   Fran- 

Manwe'tler,     Ulas     Gladys;     Santa 

Marsh,  Mr.  B.  H.i  Sacramento. 
Martin.  Mrs.  A.  L.:  Stockton, 
Martin,  Mr,  J.  J.;  Callatoga. 
MattOK.  Mr.  R.  D.;  San  I'^ranc 
McAllister,  Rev.  L.  W.;  Uklah. 
..  „    .  ...    -..  ^.  ganta^nii, 

).;   San  Tran- 
McCormlck,  Miss  Maud  B.;  PaclHc 

McCormlck,  Rev.    George:     Salinas. 
HcClelleti,  Mrs.  Emma;  Oakland, 
McClure,  Mra.   W.   F.;    Berkeley. 
McClure,  Miss    Eva;    Berkeley. 
McCurdy,  Mrs.    V.    T.;    Petaluma. 
McDonald,  Miss  Jennie;  San  Fraa- 


McOaw,  Mr,   a.   . 


HcOrvIn,  Mr.  R,   P.;  Ollroy. 


Mitchell,  Mr.  W.  H,;  Madison. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.   W.   H.;    Madison. 
Mlyazakl,Stev.   K.;    San   Francisco. 
Mlze.  Miss  Irene  V,'  Santa  Rosa. 
Monselens.  Mr.  D,  B,;   Chlco, 
Horsan,  Mr,    Geo.    R,;    San    Fran- 
Morgan,  Sev,    Frederick  E,;    Pato 


Moore,  Rev. 


Merced, 
;    Oakland, 
San  Jose, 
;    ComlnK, 


Morton,  Mr. 
Morton,  Mrs. 
Morrison,  Mr 


Monnn 
A.;  Mou 


Mr,  Chaa.  A.;  BaJi  Fron- 

Murphy,  Rev,  U.   G,;   PortervlUe, 
Murphy.  Rev.  A.   B,;   Red  Rluft 
Murphy,  Mr.  8.  C;  Watsoi 
Murphy,  Mrs,  8,  C:  Watsc. 
Murray,  Mr.  Wm.  M.;  Alam..   ... 
Murphy,  Ulss  Emma  H.;  Watson- 

vllle. 
Naylor,  Mr.  A,  W.;  Berkeley. 
Needharo,  Mr,  C.  H.;  Tracy. 
Needhom,  Mrs.  C.  H.;  Tracy. 
Needhsm,  Mr,  J,  B.;  Unden. 
Nelshtrar,  Mrs.  J.  E.;  Eureka. 
Nesblt.    Mr.     Edward    T.;    Faclflo 


Norton,  Ur.  L,  J.;  Napa. 


Jooglc 


en  Ogleial  lAtt  of  IHltgatM 

Ohmert.     tin,     O.     EL;     llountaln       Ekheper,  Mr.    August    : 


View. 

Owcna.  Ulsa  A 

Palce,  Mr.    Arthur    G.;    Son    Fran- 

Palne,  "llr».  C,  C;  Palo  Alio. 
Fainter.  Mr.    Tboa.    a.;    D«    Ptiom. 
Palmenter.  Mr.  B.  B.;  Napa. 
ParlthlU.    Mlu   M.;    VacavlUe. 
Parsona,  Mr.  N.  M.;  Oalida]«. 
Pattermm,  Mr.    8.    B.:    Bishop, 
Paul,  MlM  LAUia;    MonmoutU 
Paul,   Mrs.  J.  R.;   Pacinc  Grove. 
Perklna,  Mr.  C.  3.;   San  Francisco. 
Perley,  Mrs.  H.  H^    Ban  Francisco. 
Ferry,  Mrs.  C.  A.:8ail     Lesndro. 
PelerBOn,  Miss    Aniul    Fowler. 
Petllt.  Mr.  Melvln;  Fowler. 
Petiit.  Mrs.  Melvln:  Fowler. 
Philips,  Rev.  J.  P.;  8ant&  Rosa. 
Philips,  Mrs.  J.   P.,  Santa   Rosa, 
Pierce,  Mr.  William:  Co ultervllle. 
Poage,  Mr.  A.  H.:   Richmond. 
Polssanl,    Mr.     Arthur    A,;    Sacra- 


labcUe,  Berkeley. 


SchllllnKer.  Rev.  Len;  Boonvllle. 
Schlveley.   Mlw  LotUe;   Blahop. 
Schneider,  Mrs.  M.:  Morro. 
Schnelle,  MIh  Loulne;  Oakland. 
Bchofleld,  Prof.  Frank  C;  Palo  Altn. 
BchoDald,  Mrs.     Martha     N.;     Palo 


ILS.    nam.    J.    XI.:    i_quilBlia. 

L,  Mrs.  Mattle  Powell;  WktBOD- 

Bcott,  Mtsa   Mary  Helen;   Watoon- 

viiie. 
Beebet^er,  Rev.  G.:  Ban  Fmiclcco. 


Porter,  Mr.   Robert;   Salinas. 


PoytreBS,  Mrs.  j.  A.*  Oleander. 
Price,  Mrs.  W.  R.;  Sacramento. 
Prince.  Mrs.  J.  B.;  Healdsbum. 
Qulckmlre.  Mrs.  Samuel;  Ban  Fian- 

Rallton,  Mrs.   F.   M.:   Daley  City. 
Ramsey,   Mrs.   Helen    B.;    Ceres. 
Raymond,  MIbb   Mae:   Fetaluma. 
Raymond.   Mrs,;    Pelaluma. 
Reeve,  Rev.    T.    B.;    Woodland. 
Reld,  Mr.    Clarence;    Oakdale. 
Richardson,   Mrs.    M.    Blake:    Banta 

Rlchter,  Mr.  F.  M^  Campbell. 
Rldsway.  Rev.  J.  F.;  Selma. 
RlKdon,  Dr.   R.   U;  San  Francisco. 
MkKS.  Rev.  W.   T.-   Eureka. 
Reach.  Rev.  J.  J.;  Selma. 
Hobblna.  MIbb  Algla  O.:  Stockton. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  E.  W.;  Sacratnenlo. 
Robinson,   Mr.  M.  A.;  Dlnuba. 
RodserBOn,  Mr.  Robt.;  BscrsmentO. 
RoBers.    Mr.    Wm.    H.:    Davla. 
Roth.  M™.  C.  W.:  Berkeley. 
Ruef,  Mr.  "-'—  '*  ■  <■-—   "' 
Ruahlnf     * 


Santa  Clara. 


FHoll,   Rev 
ne,   Ml™"i 


.  W.  c/. ;  Clearwater. 


Grove. 

Short.  Mr.  W.  r 

Short,  Mlas  C 

Slade. 

Mlas  E 

Mrs.  E 

Slatlr 

Mlas  I 

Slater 

Mrs.  J 

Slocum.   Mr.  ( 

Smith 

Mrs.  J 

Mrs.  I 

Smith 

Mr.   F 

Smith 

Mrs.  I. 

,-     -h 

Rev.  J 

Mr.  Jo 

h.  Mrs.  L 

Miss  b 

h. 

Mrs.  F 

1         h 

h 

'^..^^, 

Mrs.'  F 

Snyde 

Simphez.  Mr.  J.  _..  _ __ 

Sanchei.  Mrs.  J.  a.;  Berkeley. 
Sawyer.  Rev.   Louls  J.;   San   Frwi- 


Stanlord,   Mrs.    I..    F.;   San   FtU- 

Stanley,  Rev.  W.  P.;  Qllroy. 
Steckel,   Mr.   J.  W.:  Dixon. 
Stevens.   Mrs,    O.   T>.:    Madlnon. 
Btepheni.  Miss  Nannie;  Madl»n. 
Stelnmeti.   Mr.  Harry;   EBnvllle. 
Stertlng.  Mrs.  L  M.;  San  FrandsMi 
Sieves,   Mra.  I.  E.;  San  F^nclsOO. 
8ttr«wan,  Mrs.  M.  C;  Selma. 


Offloiai  List  of  Dehgatea 


Stocking,   Mr.   Howard  H.:   Socn- 


8t  urges,    Mr.    9eld«D;    Ban    Fran- 

Sturtevant,  Rev.  A.  J.;  Sacramento. 
Sudennaiin,  Mr.  J.  M.:   Berkeley. 
Sutherland.  Mr.  Wm.:  Monmouth. 
Tabler,  Mrs.  Chas,  M.;  Santa  Crux. 
Tangerla.  Mlsa  Lucy;  Sacramento. 
Tate,  Mr.   David   Q.;   Morsan  Hill. 
Tate,  Mrs.  Emma  Q.;  Morgan  HIU. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Tho».  J.;  Meri3lan. 
Taylor.  MlM  Francla  H.;  Oakland. 
Temple.  Hre.  M.  H.:  Clovls. 
""— Mr.    Cba«.    H.    J.;    San 


ThompBon.  Rev.  Irving  E.;  Ceres. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Robert  J.:  Oakland. 
Tiling,  Miss  Anne;  San  Francisco. 
Totten,  Mr.  J.  F.;  Tuolumne. 
Townsend,  Mr.  J.   T.:  Oakland. 
TnvlB,  Rev.  Joseph  B.*  Oakland. 
Treeman,     Mr.    Chai.    H.    J.;      San 

FranclBco. 
TuRt,  Mrs.  A.  C:  flan  Francisco. 
Tuthlll,  Mn.  J.  B.  T.i  8an  Jose. 
Tupper.  Mr.  J.  B.;  Ceres. 
Turner,  Mr.  Henry  G.;  Modesto. 
Turner,  Mrs.  Henry  Q.;  Modesto. 
Turney,  Mr.  L.;  Corning. 
TUmey,  Mrs.  U:  Coming. 
Twede,  Miss  Julia;   Stockton. 
Tyrrell,  Miss  Zalda;  Frultvale. 
Upson.  Mrs.  L,  L.;  Vallejo. 
Van  Patten.  Mrs.  F. ;  Eauano. 
Vincent.  Mlsa   Nellie;   Befma. 
Vollgracr.  Mrs.  Laura-  San  Jone, 
WalSer,  Rev.  U.  K;   Boulsbyvllle. 
Walker,  Mrs.  T.  D,;  Sacramento. 
Wallace,   Mr.   James  S.:   Alameda. 
Warboys.   Miss  Irene;   Kenwood. 
Ward,    Mr.   Wm.   E.:   San  Jose. 
Walanabe.  Mr.  T,;  San  Francisco. 
Waterman,   Mr.   M.   A.;   Sonora. 
Watt.  Mr.  Rollo  V.;  San  Francisco. 
Watt,     Miss  Cecil;  Berkeley. 
Watts,   MlsB  Alice   E.;   San   Fran- 
Webb,  Rev.  B.  L.;   Heatdsburg. 


Whitmore,   Mlsa   Luln    M.;     Bonta 

Gnu. 
Wickes,  Mr.  C.  B.;  WlUowa. 


Welnhauer.  Miss  Ruth;  Danville, 
Wei  don.  Miss  Fannie:  Santa  Cruf. 
"Weller,  Mr.  H.  A.:  Fort  Bragg. 
Werden.   Mrs.  E,  M.;  Petaluma. 
Weymouth,      Mr.      B.      L.;      Pad  lie 

Whitaker,  Rev.  Jamea;  Petaluma. 
White,  Mr.   Qeo.    W,;    Oakland. 
White,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.;  Oakland. 
White,  Rev.  Guy  Amott;  Richmond, 
White,  Rev.  J.  Jj  Modesto. 
White,  Rev.  M,  T.  A.;  Berkeley. 


I,  Ur,  L.  S.;  Klngaburg. 


CALIFORNIA— (SOUTH). 
Aber,  Mra.  Au_guata  C,;  San  Diego. 
Adams,  Miss  Pearl;  Los  Angeles, 
Adams,  Mr.  F.  J.;  L,ob  Angelea. 
Adams.  Mlse       Bomola     M,;     Long 

Iph  a.;   Monrovia. 


AIniey,  Mr.  C.  ii.,  ■:._ _. 

Alnley,  Mrs,   C.  H.;  Monrovia, 
Allen,  Mrs.  Geo.   G.:  Los  Angeles. 
Allen.  Miss  Susan  A.;  Pasadena. 
AUln.  Dr.  Emost:  Loa  Angeles, 
Althouse,  Rev.  W.  H,;  Loe  Angeles. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Frank:  Los  Angeles. 
Andrews,  Miss  Nannie  A.;  Los  An- 

Arrowsmllh,  Mr.  C.  C:  Olendala. 
Bailey,  Mra.  Bertha  L.;  Covlna. 
Baker,  Mr,  O.  C;  Ban  Louis  Obispo. 
Bamhart.    Mlas    Marlon     E.;     Los 

Baskervlll'e,  Ur.     Chas.      A.;     Loa 

Angeles. 
Baskervitle,  Mrs.     Chaa.     A.;     Lo* 

Beans,   Rev.   Weeley  K.;   Corona. 
Beans,  Mrs.  Wesley  K.;  Corona. 
Beaty,  Mr.  A.  J,;   Faao  Robles. 
Bell.     Bishop  Wm.  M.,  D.  D.;  Loa 

Bell,  Mrs,  Wllllain  M.;  Loa  Angeles. 


OffMal  Lilt  of  Delegate! 


Bell.  MlM  Ruth:  Los  AngelcH. 
Beller,  Rev.  C.  F.;  Fillmore. 
Berner,   Ur.    □.    E.:    SanIA  Ana. 
Best  Mrs.  Jennie  H.;  Riverside. 
Blllfaelmer,  Mr.  J.  S.;  San  Dimes. 
Blllhelmer,  Mrs.  J.  B.;  San  Dlmaa. 
Blllhelmer,  Mies  Vera;   San  Dimas. 
Blackburn,    Rev.    R.    W.;    Los    An- 

Booth,  Rev.  Henry  K.;  Long  Beach. 
Bonham,  Hiss  Ida  A. ;  Weslmlnster. 
Boyd,  Bev.  Wm.  J. ;  Lompoc, 
Boyer,  Mrs,   Chas.   P.;   Santa  Ana. 
Bmdshaw,  Hr.  W.  A.;  Pasadena. 
Bradshaw,  Ur:  W.  A.;  Pasadena. 
Brock.  Mr.   J.    A.;    Loa  Anceles. 
Brocknar,    Miss    Meme;    Los    An- 

Brodbeck.  Mr,  H.  W. ;  Los  Angeles. 
Brouae,  Mr.  O.  D.;  Covlna. 
Brouse,    Mrs.   O.   D.i    Covina. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Q.  S.;  Santa  Barbara. 
Brown,  Mr.  M.  W.;  Pasadena. 
Brown,  Mr.  W.  F,;  Arroyo  Grande. 
Brown,  Mrs.  W.  F.;  Arroyo  Grande. 
Brown,  Mr.  W.  E.;  San  Bernardino. 
Brown,  Bev.   Arthur   P.;   San   Ber- 
nardino. 
Brown.  Mr.  Bnice;  Fullerton. 
Browner,   Mlaa   Alice   J.;   Los  Ad- 

Brubaker,  Rev.  J.  B.;  Glendora. 
Brubaher,  Mra.  J,  8.r  Glendora. 
Buckmaster,     Mrs,    Nannie;     Red- 

Burdlck,  Mrs.  H,  A.;  Los  Angeles. 
Burr,  Mrs.  Clara  M.:  LonB  Beach. 
Butterfleld,     Rev.    Georse    C;     Los 


Cammack,  I  .      .  .       „     . 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  O.  K. :  Los  Angeles. 
Cattand,  Mrs.  O.  S.;  Santa  Ana. 
Chambers,    Mra,    Frances    M.;    Los 

Chambers,  Mr,  J.  O.;  Los  Angeles. 
Chantry,   Mrs.   Alice   B.;   Los  An- 

Chapman.  Rev.  E.  8.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.; 

Lob  Anseles. 
Chapman,  Mr.  C.  C. :  Fullerton. 
Chapman,  Mrs.  C.  C;  Fullerton. 
Chase,  Mr.  Harry  W.;  Glendale. 
Clark,  Miss  Helena:  Imperial. 
Clayton,  Mr.  W.  M.:  Norwalk. 
Cleveland.  Mr.  A.  L.;  Los  Angeles. 


Crist.  Mrs.  Minnie:  Lompoc 

Cronetnlller,  Mr.    W.    F.:    Loa  > 

Cronemlller,    Mrs.    W.   F.;   Lob  f 

C^nlmlller,  Miss    Flora     M.i  1 


Detter,  Mrs.  R.  W^:  Lordsburg. 
Dickey,  Mr.  J.  P.;  LordsburK. 
Dougherty,   Miss  Jeanette  M.;  Al- 


Dugdale,  Mrs.   n.   n..   c,-a-v^ 
Dugdale,  Mr.  A.  H..  Jr.:  EUwanda. 
Dugdale,  Mr.  Arthur;  Ellwaada. 
Duncan.  Ulsa  M.:  Imperial. 
Dunning,    Mr.    B.    J.    B.:    Arroyo 


lv«rslde. 


Flak.   bitsB  M.  B.;  Covina. 
Ford,  Mr.  Jerome  C;  San  Diego. 
Ford,  Mrs.    Sarah   J,;    Riverside 
Fosdick,   Mrs.    B.   B-:   Pasadena- 

Franeto.  Mr.  Clprlano  A. 
Frase.   Mrs.   Bertha:    Riverside, 
French,   Mrs.    Ella  J.j   Lordsburg, 
French,  Mr.  George  J. :  Lordabur*. 
Gnult.  Dr,  Sophia  L.;  Loa  Angeles- 
Gaulkner,    Major   Joseph:    Loi  An- 


Corum.  ilr.  Weaiey'fc.; 


Offieial  Lilt  of  DekgatM 


Olllmor.  Rev.  David  Todd;  Los  An- 

Oleason,  Mrs.  C.  M.;  Pasadena. 
Glazier,  Mra.  F.  O. :  Los  AtiseleB. 
Glen,  Mr.  Will:  Lob  Anee1?s. 
Graft,  Hev.  George  R.;  Fullerton. 
Gray.  Mrs.  Ellen:  Impertal. 
Greaser,  Mr.  C.  E.:  Fomonf.. 
Greaser.  Mrs.  C.  B.;  PomOna. 
Oreoser,  Mr.  O.  B.;  Pomona. 
Greennald,  Mr.  O.  a.;  Santa  Ana. 
Griffith,  Mr.  W.  G.:  Santa  Barl>ara. 
Haddock,   Bev.   R.   H.:     Santa    Fe 

Springs. 
HaSen,  Rev.  Oeorge;  Lordsburg. 
Hall.  Mrs.  T.  M.;   Loi  Angeles. 
Harris,  Mr.  P.   O.;  Lorapoc. 
Harris.  Mra.  F.  O,;  Lompoc. 
Harris.  Hr.  Herbert;  Loropoc. 
Harris,  Mrs.    Maria    R.:    Lob    An- 

Hatton'.  MIsB  Mrra  L.;  Los  Angelea. 
Hayes.  Mrs.  B.  C;  I.OB  Angeles. 
Head.  Mlsa  Pierce:  Santa  Ana. 
Henderson.  Mrs.  Janet  D.;  Los  An- 

Hepner,  Mr.  Fred  L.:  Covlna. 
Hepner.  Mrs.  J.  O.;  Covlna. 
Herman.   MIbh  Clara  G.;   Loe  An- 

Herrlngton,  Mrs.  Florence  G.:  Long 


Holmes,  Rev.  H.  C;  Redlands. 
Holmes,  Mrs.  M.  B.;  Long  Beach, 
Hubler,  Mr.  A.  L.;  Long  Beacb. 
Hubler.   Mrs.    A.    L.:    Long   Beach. 
Hunt,  Mra.  Avery  G.;  Carplnterla. 
Hunt.  Mrs.  A.  G.;  Carplntcria. 
Irvine,  Mr.  Lew  W.:  Riverside. 
Irvine.  Mrs.  Stella  B.;  Riverside. 
Janes.  Miss  Mabel  H.;  Hollywood, 
JoneH.  Mrs.  F.  B,;  Gardena. 
Jones,  Mrs.  D.  E.;  Long  Beacb. 
Johnson.  Mr.  W.  B. :  Santa  Barbara, 
Jones,  Mrs.  B,  Donald;  Long  Beach. 
Johnston.    Mrs.    Anna;   Pasadena. 
Kennedy,   Mr.   Allen;   Tustln. 
Kennedy.   Mrs.  Robt.;    Sania  Mon- 
ica, 
Kent.   Mr.   Chas.   A.;   Monrovia. 
Klmmell,    Rev.    A.    V.;    Los    An- 

Klng,   Mrs.  J.  R.;   Riverside. 
Kllngerman.  Mrs.  Chas.;  B1  Monte. 
Kothen.    Mr.    E.    L.;    Rlierslde, 
Kothen.   Mrs.   B.   L.;   Riverside. 
Koogler,    Miss   Bess:    lx)s    Angeles. 
LaFetra.    Mrs.    Adelaide    W.;    Lns 

Lane.  Miss  Marlon:  Sun  Francisco. 
Lawrence.    Hev,    C.    H,;    Lob    An- 

Leadlngham.  Mrs,  John;  Pomona. 


Llllle.'Mr.'  O."   W.;    Fuller 

LlUle,  Mrs.  O.  W^  Fullerton. 
London,   Mrs.  J.   B.;   Hollywood. 
Long,  Mrs.   L.:   San  LuIb  OblBpO. 
LonfE.  Miss:    San  Luis  Obispo. 
Longacre.   Rev.   I,   W.;   Downey. 
Lucas.   Mr.    W, :    Cucamonga. 
Martin.  Mr.  B.  T.j  Rial  to. 
Matthews.   Mr.   Hanr  A.;   Upland. 
Mays.  Mr,  Richard  AJvIn;  LOfl  All- 
Mayer.  HiBB  Valeria;  Los  Angeles. 
Maxwell,   Mr.   A.  A.;   Los  Angeles. 
Maxwell.  Mrs.  A.  A,;  Lob  Angeles. 
Maxwell,  MIbb  Carolyn  D.;  Los  An- 

HcCleary,    Mr.    R.    Raymond;    Los 


McDonald,   Mr,  D,   M.;   Lompoe. 
MacDonald,  Mrs,  Lenora  J.;  Ijords* 

McDonaugh.    Mr,    H.    H.;    LoB   An- 
geles. 
McFadyen,  Mrs.  Nina  L.:  Loa  An- 

McMlllan,     Mr.     P<2ter;     San    Luis 

Obispo. 
McrrllfMrs.     Battle    S.;     Los    An- 

gelee. 
Michel,    Mrs,    Jacob;    Fillmore. 
Mick.  MlBS  Edna  A.;  Albambra. 
Miller,    Miss   Edna   L.;    Pomona. 
Miller,  Mrs.    Fred. 
Miller,  Mr.  W.  C;  Olendora. 
Miller,  Mrs.    C.   A.;    Santa   Ana. 
Montgomery,   Mn.   C.   H.;    Puller- 

Moady,    Rev.    Prancia    M..    M.    A.; 
Pasadena. 

.   Mr.   A.  R.;   Long  Beach. 


Morfifol'  : 


LawlB,  Mr.  Harry  W.;  Santa  J 


Newlln,  Pres,  Tbomaa,  A.  M.,  Ph. 

M.;  WhltHer. 
Newman,  Mrs.  H,  J.:  Los  Angeles. 
Nicholson,  Rev.   John'   Pasadena. 
NIclBon,    Mr.    N.    C.j    Long   Beach. 
Noll,    Mrs.   C,    H.:    Los  AngelBB. 
Nord,    MlEs   Matilda;    Chlno. 
Offutt,    Mrs,    B.    C:    Pasadena. 
Oxby.  Miss  Annie;  Los  Angeles. 
Page,  Mr.  A.  L,:  Santa  Barbara. 
Patleraon,    Hev.    G.   C;    Hollywood. 
Pendleton,  Mr.  A.   Fj   Fullerton. 
Pendleton,  Mr*.   A.   P.;   Fullerton. 
Plnkbam,  MlM  BIDe;  Paaadeoa. 


OJMol  lAtt  of  DeUffotat 


Pond,  Mr*.  N.  F.  W.:  Lo*  Angele*. 
Porter.  Mr».  H.  R.;  Pasadena. 
Porterfleld,  Mr.  W.  I-;  Long  Beach. 
Powell,  Mr.  F.  A.;  San  Fernando. 
Powell,  Mn,  F.  A.;  San  Fernando, 
PoundBtone,  Mlra  Mabel;   Lo*  An- 

Prlco,  MlBB  I-  B.;  I<oa  AnMlea. 
BMidolph,    Mr.    WUbur  T-j   Pm«»- 

RanB^r.   Mr.   W.   C:   Loi  Angeles. 
Ray,   MlBS  Ruth;  Monteclto. 
--—     Mr.   J.  B.;L/a  AngelSB. 


Waldle,  Mr.  Alex.;  Santa  Pauls. 
Waltrlp,  Rer,  Th«i>.  A.;  Santa  Ana. 
Wandle,  Mr.  B.   W.;  Fullerton. 
'Warner.  Mr.   E.   P.;  Covlna. 
Waioum,   Hro.   Howard   A.;   8aau 


Bladan.    Mr.    F.    E»y,    LL.    : 
Riven,  MlBi  Alice  G.  A.;  LoB  Ad- 


Seccombe,  Mrs.  C.  H.;  Banta  Ana. 
SchoQcld,   Mrs.  M.  A.;   Oardena. 
Sharp,    Mr.   John   D.;    Los  Angelea. 
Shearer,  Mlas  Dooa  A.;  Covins, 
Shepherd,  Mr*.  A.  8.;  Pawdena. 
Bhow,    Mrs.    Arthur    T.;    lioa    An- 

Smfth^Mr.  v.:  Holtvllle. 
Smith,  Mrs.  A.   B.;   Lob  Angeles. 
Smith,  Miss  Anna  F  ■  Los  Anieles. 
Smith.  Mr.  Q,   H. ;   Palms. 
Soderstrom,  Mr.    B,    T.;    Los    An- 

Boderstroni,  Mrs.    E.   T.;   Los   An- 

Soleldo',   Mr.    A,   M.;    I-os  Angeles. 

Bpotts,    Mlu   Naucr    M!;    HuntlnK- 

ton  Park, 

9  Zoe;'LoB  Angeles 


>,., , Ira  J.   H^;   Pasadena. 

Tabert,  Mm.  B.  C:  Los  Anaelei. 
Thayer,  Mr.  E.  W.;  Upland. 
TilUnBhaBt,  Mr.  C.  Hj  Oinarfl. 
Tilllnghast,  Mr.  R.  W.;  Oinard. 
Tingle,  Miss  Birdie:  Claremont. 
Torbert,  Mrs.  B.  E.;  Los  Angeles 
Townsend.  Mr.   8j   Long  Beacl 


Woodworth,    Mrs,    Loule;    Loa  An- 

■W^fght'.  Mlaa  Mattle  C;  Pomona. 
Wright.    Rev.   Geo.   C;   Santa  Bar- 

Yo«t,  Mnt.  O,  P,;   Glendora. 
Zug.    Mr.    Percy:    Glendora. 
Zurbucben.    Mrs.    Rudolph;    Holly- 
wood,—3(1. 

COLORADO. 
Carman.   Rev.   John  C. :  Denver. 
CUrk,   Mrs.    '      ~      "  


Dean,'  Hei. 
Elder.   Mra. 


H.  F.:  Denver. 
Jesse   L.:   Englowood 


J.  F^  to.  D.;  Deaver. 
J.  E.;   Victor. 

K.eiisner,  tTot.  E;  Sallda, 

Kylo,  Mrs,  John;  Trinidad. 

Logston.  Mlaa  Carolyn  B.;  Akron. 

Mitchell.  Mr.  David  George,  Gi»nl 
Junction. 

Palmer,  Rev.  T.  B..  D.  D.;  BouWor. 

Parker.   Mis.   Byron  Jay;   Pueblo. 

R1c«,  Mr.  B.  R.;   Terdo. 

Robinson,     Dr.    J.     R.;     Colondo 
Springs. 

Byerson,  Mlsa  C;  Canon  City. 

Smith.  Mr.  H.   O.;   Fowler. 

Smith.  Mrs.    H.   G.:    Fowler. 

Smith.  Rev.  Merle  N.,  D.  D.;  Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Smith,  Mrs.     Merle    N.;     Colorado 
Springs. 

Bumner.  Mrs.  A.  B.:  Canon  City. 

True.      Mr.  M.  V.;   Fowler. 

True,  Mrs.  M.  V.:   Fowler. 

Van  Tuyl.  Mlaa  Eleanor;  FowlV. 

Walker,  Mrs.  J.  A-  Denver. 

Warner,  Bsv.  H.  C;  BlanM. 


Offleial  LM  of  Delegate 


Wktaon,   Mr.  C.  i 
Watson,   Mrs.   Or 
— «0. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Hope,  Rev.  Arthur  H.;  Uajlson. 
Hope.  Hra.   Arthur  H.;   HadlBon. 
Walker,   Mr.  Thos.   B.;   Waterbuir. 
TQuns.   MlBS  Cbartotte  T..;   Wllaon. 

DELAWARE. 
Barker,   MIra  Edna  C;   Mtlford. 
Ewell,  MIbb  Edna  E.;   Odessa. 
ROHB,  MUa  Ida  E.;  UlUont— S. 


Uacaiuivray,    B«v.   J.    K.;    Twin 

FalK. 
Peacock,  Mr.  OeorK«;  Blackfoot. — S 

ILLINOIS. 

Ackerman,  Mr.  C.  B.;  Morrtaon. 
Barclay,   Rev.   W.   Cmwlord;    CW- 

BehDke,  Mr.   Augtitt;   Chicago. 
Blake,  Rev.  Edgar;  Chicago. 
Bond.  Mr.  Georse  W.;  Chicaso. 
Boyd.  Mrs.  Adrrenne;  CarroUton. 
Boyd,  Mra.  Lucy  F, :  Kankakee. 


';  Wa^h- 


MlUan.  Mr.  W.  'Tf.;  Waahlnffton. 
Relsner,  Mr.  J.  W.:  Washington. 
Reluier.  Mrs.  J.  W.;  Waahlnst- 
RIchardsoD.  Mr.  BMwerd  F     " 

Rot>ertBon,  Hies  Oeorgle;  WashlnK- 

QEOROIA. 
Dalton,  Mr.  A.  H.i  Chlckunaun. 
Hunter.    Miss   CtlSord   E.;    CbiaM- 
mauga.— 2. 

FLORIDA. 
Boyd,  Mlaa  Edna  E^arle;  Bartow. 
Boyd,  Mtb.  R.   F.;  JackeonvUle. 
DlckeOBOn,  Rev,  Chaa,  W.;  Penaa- 

Fletcher,   Rev.  W,   O.;   Bt.  Angu*' 

Orovae,  Miss  Annie  J.j  Sebastian. 

Jordan,  Miss  QuBsle;  Oiona. 

Jordan.  Mr.    J.    C.J    Oiona. 

McMlllen.   Miss  May;   Jacksonville. 

Morris,   Mr.    U    G.",    Montlcello. 

Newman.  Mrs.  I.  B.;  Jacksonville. 

Organ,   Mr.  Torn :  Jacksonville. 

Padgett.  Mr,  H.  b.;  St.  Augustine. 

Finer,   Rev.   W.   K.;   Lakeland. 

Ray,   Mr.   R.   R.;   Jacksonville. 

Rogers,   Mr.  Wm.:   Lakeland. 

Robertson,  Mlsa  HatUe;  Jackson' 
vlUe. 

Stetson,  Misa  WUlye  M.;  Jackson- 
ville. 

Btoever,  Ulsa  S.  Elizabeth;  Day- 
Taylor,  Hiss  Posey;  Lloyd. 

Yaeger,  Mr.  I^  C:  tf-— -- — 


lulo.— _. 

IDAHO. 
Agretl.  Mr.  N.   L.;  Nei  Perce. 
Agrell,   Mrs.   N.   L..;   Nes  Peroe. 
Brown,  Mr.  L.   S.;   Potlatch. 
Brown,  Mrs.  L.  B.;  Potlatch. 
Elder,  Mr.  J.  Tj  Coeur  D'Alene. 
Houston,  Rev.  F.  A.;  Harrison, 


Hedges.  Rev.  C.  R.:  Reddlck. 
BolmeH.  Mr.  J.  B.;  East  St.  Loui 
Uolnback.   Miss   Nellie   M.;    Rocl 

Howe.  Mr.  Edward  G.;  Chicago. 
Hussander,  Mr.  Allan  B.;  CbTcag 
Ladd,  Rev,  J.  L.;  "'— 


Chicago. 
Lawrance.  Ur.  Marlon;  Chl< 
Leonard.   Miss  Carrie  R.     ' 


Lnna    E.;    Pitta - 
anklln;   Chicago. 


k.;  Decatur. 

H.L  Chliago. 
r  IL:  Chlca^. 


Offleial  Litt  of  Deltgatea 


Pearcn,  M: 
Pelko,  Mr. 
PhllllpH,  1 
Pinker  ton, 
FQHtel.  Ml 
Price,  Pro 
Ramgey,  B 

Reich,  Mrs.   Olto;   cmcago. 
Reich.  Mr.   Willie;   ChEcaKO. 
Reuter.    MIbb  Sue;   Naahville. 
RdIIo.   MlHS  Jane   F.;   Chicago. 
Sellers,   Mr.   B,  O,;  Chicago. 
Shearer,    Mrs.    John'    Byron. 
Snyder,  Mr.  A.  W.;  Galeaburit. 
Stepheneon,  Mr.  T.  B.;  Sparta. 
BlevenB,  Mrs.  Zlllah  F.;    Alton. 
Stevenson.  Mr.  Andrew:  Chicago. 
Tunnel],  Mrs.  l*ura;  Carroll  ton. 
Turner.  Mlaa  Cora  B.;  Johnsonvllle. 
Vlckery,  Mr.  Claude;  Casey. 
Walker,  Miss  Jennie.   CTlnton. 
Wells,  Mr.    F,    A.;    Evanaton. 
Wells,  Mrs.  F.  A.;  Evanston. 
WIldB.  Miss  Cora  A.;  Chicago. 
Wilson,  Mr.    8.    A.:    Chicago, 
Wilson,  Mrs.    S.    A.;    Chlcaeo. 
WHght,   Mr,    8,   L.;   Chicago.— 8E. 

INDIANA, 
AlbertsOD.  Prof.   E.   T.;   Plalnneld. 
Albertaon.  Mrs.  E.  T  -  Plalntleld. 
Bond,   m™.   Walter  B.;   Elkhart. 
Borum,    Miss  Addle   A.;*  Attica.. 
Brown.    Miss    Qertrude    J.;    South 

Dlerklng,  Miss  Minnie  L.;  New  At- 

Dresel,   Rev.  Wm.   N.;   Bvanavllle. 
GlasBbrenner,     Mrs.    Mary    T.;    In- 
dianapolis. 
Gulllfer,    Miss    Llda    A.;    New    Au- 

"^'■■-.  William  C-  Indianapolis. 


Sklllen,  Mr.    D.    O,;    Toitiown. 
Sklllen,  Mrs.   D.    O.;   Torktown. 
Stoy,  Miss  Henrietta:  New  Albany. 
Weaver,    Miss    Poarl    U;    IndliD- 

Bpolla. 
Whlteley.  Birs.  J.  B.;   Felrmount. 
Wlioda,  Mrs.  Ruth  A. ;  IndlanapoUi. 


Harter.'   Mr^    G.    kaven;'  tndepea- 
Hohansheli.    Hev.    W.    O.;    Chari- 


MusBelroan,  Rev.  S.  il.-.  Wayland. 
Nichols,  Mlas  Kdlth  M.:  E>eB  Molnn. 
Nugent,    Mr.      Thos.      P.;      Council 

Nugent,'    Mrs.     ThOs,     P.;     Council 


Warburton,    Miss   Carrie;    Indepen- 
Wood,    Miss    Grace;    Ttaer.— IB. 


Armstrong.  Mr.  a.  L.;  Hlllsboro. 
Athay,  Ur.  A.  J.;  Kiowa. 
Bentley,   Miss   Mabel  R.;   Valbam. 


Hacftleman,  Mr.  W.  'k.  M.;  Indl 

Harris,  Mr.  J.   S.-   Richmond. 
Harris,  Mrs.    J.    S.;    Richmond. 
Helser,  Mr.    Ell:    Warsaw. 
Helser,  Mrs.    Ell;    Warsaw. 
Lewis,  MIbs  Hazel  A.:  Indianapolis. 
Luther,  Miss  Dorothy:  Falrmount. 
Meracle,  Rev.   J.   S.;  North   Balem. 
Meracle,  Mrs.    J.    8.;    North   Salem. 
Mlltlgan.   Mrs,   Winifred   H.;   Win- 
Neat,  Mrs.  A.  B.;  New  Albany, 
Neat.  Miss  Hettle  C:  New  Albany. 
Nusbaum,  Mr.  J.   T.:  Middlebury. 
NuBbaum,  Mrs.  J.   T.;  Middlebury, 
Overman,    Miss   Iva   C;   Amhoy, 
Reeves,  Hiss  Anna;  Wilkinson. 
Ridgway,  Mrs.  Jennie;  Amt>oy. 
Rowland,   Mr.  William  A.:  Indlan- 

S«)?t,   Rev.   E,  S.,   D.   D.;   Winona 


Gen- 


Buckley,  Mr.  C.  O-:  aalin— 
Buckley,  Mrs.  C.  G.;  Sallna. 
Cntchlleld,   Miss   Myrtle   B.; 

Engle,'Mr.  J.  H.:  Abilene. 
Engle,  Mrs.    J.    H.:    Abilene, 
Evans,    Mr.    Edward:    JeweU   CllT- 
Palls,  Mr.  N.  I.;  Liberal. 
Frost,  Mrs.  Effle  B.;  Junction  CItr. 
Gugler,   Mr.   Sam;   Woodbine. 
Halght.  Mr.  John  T,;  Pftofa, 
Halght,  Mrs.    John    T.;    Paola. 
Hobart   Mrs.  Jean  E.:   Abilene. 
Button,  Mr.    Walter;    Sterling. 
Hutton,  Mrs.   Walter;   Sterling. 
Kealnger,   Mr.    C.   C,;    Tonganoil*. 
Keys,   Mrs.  W.  J.;    Belolt. 
Kinney.  Mr.  Don;  Newton. 
Lamphear,   Mra.   Mary  A.;  Bonntf 

Springs. 
Lee,  Mrs.  C.  T.:  Kansas  City. 
Matson.  Miss  Caroline;  Sallna. 
Mlse,  Mrs.  O.  T.;  Santa  Fe. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  J.  K.:  Osborne. 
Molt,  Mrs.  FrldB  D.;  Garden  otv. 
Muenienmayer,   Mr.   W.  F.:  Junc- 

"--  City, 
lenmayi 

.,.,..  City. 
NIehenke,  Misa  Habe);  Randolpl;. 


Offlcita  Liat  of  Delegates 


OBBewaarde,    Mr.    Martin;     Prairie 


Mrs. 


Sqhrlver,  Mrs.  P.  P.;  Cedar  Point. 
Shlnn.  Mr.  R.  H,;  Burns. 
dmUh,  Mr.    Milton    H.;    Kinsley. 
Smith.  Mtb.  MUtOn  B.l  Kinsley. 
Strong,  Mra.  M.  Ida.;  Ooddard. 
WaCerbury,  MIbb  Charlotte:  Sallna. 
—39. 

KENTUCKY. 
Almstedt,    Mr.   Henry;    Louisville. 
Almatedt.  Mtb.    Henry;    Louisville. 
Archdeacon,  MIbb  Sldla;  MaysvlUe. 
Cole,    Mrs.   M.    F.;    CatlettBburg. 
Conn,  MIsa  Anna  Belle;  Valley  8ta- 

Denny,  Mr.  Alex  R.;  Lancaster. 
DuR,    MlBB    Mary;    Bonneville. 
Duncan,    Urs.   Ma(tle:    Lancaster. 
Eastman.    Miss    Lillian    K.:    CaC- 

lettaburs. 
Praiee,   Mr.  Walter  B.;   Louisville. 
FrlKse.  Mr.  H.  F.;  Louisville. 
Fritscho,    Mr.   L.   C;   Newport. 
Hemphill,    Rev,    Chaa.    B. ;    Louis- 


Baker.  Mr.    H^   L.;    Plattenv 

■'  Plattem 

_..  __.;  Platlenvllle. 

Barnes,  Miss  Ruth;  New  Orleans. 
Brewers,  Miss  Lily  C;   Lecompte. 
Brown.  MIbb    Esther'    Lecompte. 
Cary,  Mrs,   W.    S.;   Donaldsville. 
Childress,  R_ev.  Lomai;  Roanolie. 


Cross,  MlSB  Ruth;  Wlnnlleld. 
Cuahman,  Miss  Fannie:  Dutchman. 
Ellzey.  Mr.     Thoe.     V.;    Wew     Or- 

Ellzey.  Mrs.    Thos.    V.:    New    Or- 


.   MlsB   Susan   H.;    New   • 


__ . .  iphl 

vllle. 

Henderson.  Mr.  T.  B.j  Webster. 
Henderson.  Mrs,   T.   6.;   Webster. 
Hocker,  Miss  Pauline,  A.  B.;  Stan- 
ford. 
Hunter,  Miss  Cliford;   Louisville. 
Johnson.    Miss   Ella:    Midway, 
joplln.  Rev.  Geo.  A.;  Louisville, 
Judd,    Mrs.    E.    J.:    BoonevlUe. 
Kirk.   Mr,   Everett  B,;  Inel. 
Knight.  Mrs.  Henry;   Louisville, 
Lapsley.  Mlas  Mary;  McAfee. 
Leachman,   Mlas  Emma,  L-"'" 

McCann,   Miss  Alma:   Lou..  

"       :  CatlettBburg. 

js    Kiiit'--"--    •—■—■" 

.    Mr, 


Behon,    Miss   Maud;    Loulsv 

Scott,    Mlsa   Sue    B.;    Lexinffton. 
Sharp.  Miss  Jennie:   Louisville. 
Shelton.    Mlas   Bessie:    LoulBvlIle. 
Stoll.  Mr.    Chas.    -       -       — 


,  Louisville. 


Spearlns,  Hiss  M.;  New  Orleans. 
Trynahan.  Miss  Laura  P.:  Monroe. 
WalBWorth.   Mr.    Marvin   A,;   Chat- 

Whlttaher.       Hiss      Ruth;      Baton 

Miss    Mary;    New    Or- 


vllle. 
Warden,   Mlas  Nellie;   Louisville. 
Wilson,    MlBS    Mary    L.;    May sv ills. 

LOUISIANA. 
All  In.    Mrs.    Jewett:    Houma. 
Bolwlnkle,  Mrs.  Juniata;  New  Or- 


Lufkln,  Mr.  H,  E.:  Porllnnd. 
Lufkln,  Mrs.  H.  E.;  Portland 
Pearson,  Dr.  T.  N.: 


cCoogIc 


OIkUl  Li*t  of  DtUgain 


Tamtr,  Ur.  Thomaa;  Wlndhknt.— 


Malcolm,   Mr.   Andrew:  Dauphin 
Malcolm,   m™.   Andrew;   Daupb' 
Fallc,   UlBa  Helen-   Wlnnlpes- 
Parker,   Mlra  O.   B^  Wlnnlpe- 


Parker,  Mlra  O.  Bj  WlnnlpFK. 
Btelck,  Mr.  A.  H.  v.:  Dauphin. 
Stelck.  Ura.  A.  H.  ¥.;  Dauphin.— B. 

MARYLAND, 
dever,  Bev.  Conrad.  D.  D.;  Hur- 


Dunbar,  Rev.  W.  H.,  D.  D.;  Baltl- 

Dunbar,  Hra.  W.  H.:  Baltimore. 
Elliott,  Ura.  Joseph  P.;  Baltimore. 
Flory,  Rev.  C.  J.;  JarrettBvllle. 
Hoopper.  Mr.  R.   I^;   Baltimore 
Hoopper,  Mra.   R.    L.;    Baltlmor 


hSSIF^' 


Rev,   OUver.D.  D.;   Baiti- 


,  Mr.  H.  H.:  CatonavtUe. 


-le. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Aberden.  Mr.  James  D.:  Boston. 
Barlow,   Deaconesa  Mair  B.;   Dof' 

Chester, 
Batchelder,   Mrs.   Oeo,    B.;    Ames- 

Bliaa,  *Mrs.   B,   H.;   Bprlnsfleld. 


Chase,  MIm  Sara  Slade;  : 


Conant,  Mtsa  Theta,  P.;  Ronbury. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Tlmothj  T.;  Newbury- 
Cotton,  Mrs.    Timothy    Y.;      Now- 

DarllnK,  Mr.  Chas.  B.:  Boston. 
Foye,  Mrs.  Eunice  T.;  Mli""' 
araveH,   Miss   MarKsret  A. 

Harlow,  Mrs.  1_.   _.. 

Harlow,  Miss  Bva  F.:  Mlddleb- 
HartHhom,  Mr.  W.  N.;  Boston. 


Marcellus,  Mr.  1>,  D.:  North  Adams. 


Meacon.    Mr.    Copley   Oogood;    Dor- 
chester. 
Nutting,   Mrs.  Q.   K.;   Fitcbburg. 
Pennlman.  Mr.  Geo.  W.:  Boatoii. 
Perry.   Mra.   Caroline   L.;   Sharon. 
Piper,  Rev.   F.    C:   Boston. 
Powell,    Rev.    Webster    H.;    Dor- 


-a 


Rev.     ThOB.    S.;    New    Bed- 

Sayer,  Mrs.  Thomaa  S.;  New  Bed- 
ford. 
Slattery, 

MICHIQAri- 
Allen,   Mr.   David   B.;   Three  Oaka. 
Allen,  Miss   Grace;   Three   Oaks. 
Allen,   Mr.   Roy;   Three  Oalu. 
Cobb.  MUs  Lucy  A.:  Saline. 
Daniels,    Hlas  Clais   M.;    Onsted. 
Decker,  Dr.  Emma  A.;   Mt.  Clem- 

DownlnK,  Miss  Adelle-  Manistee. 
Friegel.  Mr.  Ousts ve  Y.;  Owosso. 
Gumey,  Prof.  G.  H.;  Hllladale. 
Guruey,  Mlsa  Ruth:  BlUsdale. 
Hyde,  Miss  Jennie  J.:  Rockford. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Lealle  C:  Detroit 
McPhereoD,    Mlaa    Gertrude;    San* 

McPherson.    Mr.    P.    A.:    Sandusky. 
Hohr,  Mr.   B.   K.j   Grand   Rapids. 
Mohr,  Mrs.    £.   K.:   Grand   Rapids. 
Mullen,  Bev.   Matt.;    SL   Johns. 
Pease,   Hr«.   Helen  M.;  Hudson. 
Pomeroy.   Mrs,   Dora;   Kalamaua 
Randall,  Mlas  Ruby  M.;  Hoynl  Oak. 
Reed,    Mra.   Julia   A.:   Onsted. 
Saminons.   Hra.   Thomas;   Derlle. 
Bawyer.MIsa  CbrlstAbel  H.;  CadlU 

Warren,    Mr.    Edward    K.;    Three 
Oaks.— 21 

MINNESOTA, 


Official  LUi  of  Delegatet 


Nordland,  Hr.  Wm.;  L^te. 
Nordland.  Mrs.  Wm.;  Lyle. 
PBKe.    MISB   Marie   L.;    Austin. 

Poim.  ■"—  '' — '-  °-  "•   "— ' 


MISSISSIPPI. 


,    Fred;    Jackson. 


,    Ulsa   Mary   B.;    Euponi. 


MISSOURI. 
Alexander,   Mn.  Cella  U.;  Kan«ai 

City. 
Bailey,   UIbb  Mabel  L.;   Rich  Hill. 


Grain, 

Fowlei . 

Fowler,  Mrs,    _.   _..   

PunkenhauB,  Miss  Ellxa;  St.  Louie. 
OroBs.   MIhs  Louise;    St.   LouIh, 
Bamens,    Mrs.    Henry    A,;    Mount 

HUKhes,  Hiss  Mollle;  Independence. 
Johansen.   Mrs.   John;    St.    Louis. 
Lacey,  Vlr.  Elmer  E.;  St.  Louis. 
HcldUghim,  Mr.    B.    S.-.    Klrksvllle. 
Mcljtughlln.  Mrs.   B.  S.;  KlrksvUle. 
McLean.  Mrs.  Lou  C;  St.   Louis. 
Moon,    Rev.    Parker;    CarthaEB. 
palmer.   Mr.  Harry  H,;  Elsberry. 
Pralt.  Mrs.  M.  A.;  St.  LouH. 
Schmalenbach,  Mlsa  Ida;  St.  Louts. 
Shepherd,    Rev.    Robert   Perry,    Ph. 

D.;    St.    Louis. 
Shepherd,    Mr*.    Robert    Ferry;    St. 

Shumate,  Miss  Anna:  Preston. 
Stahl.  Dr.  C.  S.i  Klrksvllle. 
etahl.  Mrs.   S.   P.:   Klrksvllle. 
Stahl,  Dr.   C.    8.;   Klrksvllle. 
atarrett,  Mr.    E.    B.;    Brunswick. 
Btarrelt.  Mrs.  JC.   E.:  Brunswick. 
Stremmel,  Mr.  Philip  J.;  St.  Louis. 
Tope.   Mr.   Q.  M.;   Clinton. 
Williams,  Mlsa  Rose  A.;   St.  Louis. 
Williams.  Rev.    Sterllne   Lee;    Llb- 


Tearlan,  Ur.  B.  H.;  Dillon. 
Tearlan,  Mlsa  Irene  a.;  Dillon. — SS. 


nilnesmlth.  Miss  Abbie  A.:  York. 
Follmer,  Mrs.  Eva  M.:  Oak. 
Follmer,    Miss  Katherlne;    Oak. 
Harlan,    Miss   Constance;    Bethany. 
Harlan.  MIbb  Bemlce;  Bethany. 
Holmes.   Rev.    A.   M.;   Murray. 
Langford,    Mr.    Milton; 


Williams,  Mrs.   BterllnK  Lee: 

Wilson,  Miss  Mary  J.:  St.  Lou! 
Wilson,  Mr.  R.  F.;  Briscoe. — U. 


Lib- 


Smith,  Mrs.    ...  _.. ,,, 

Walker,   Mr.   A.   O.:   Omaha. 
Wallace,  Mr.  Qeorge  O.:  Omaha. 


Adams,  Dr.  Maxwell;  Reno. 
Ball.  Mrs.  C.  P.;  Las  VeEaa. 
Beatty.  Rev.  Geo.  W.:  YerlnKt 
Church,  Mrs.  J.  EL;  Buio. 


t,CoogIc 


Funkhocier,  Mrs.  J.  Bom:  Blair. 
Greathouie,  Mr.  W.  G.i  Blko. 
Oreathouae,  Mr*.  W.  O.;  EIKo. 
Leach,  Mr,  W.  Clarence;   Blair. 
NelMti,  Mr.  Balph  W.:  Hono. 
Nelson,  Mm.  Ralph  W.;  Reno. 
Palmer.  Rev.  E.  A-:  L«»  Vegai. 
Palmer.  Mrs.  K.  A.;  Laa  VeBaa. 
Ray,  Mnj.  L.  D.;  Snarlta. 
Rob«Ks,      Mtb.     Sarab     Cbandler: 

Robinson,  Hev.  P.  H.;  Beno. 
Smithe,  Rev.  P.  S.;  Reno. 
Tower,  Rev.  I*e;  Carson  Clt7. 
Tower,  Mrs.  L.  L.;  Caraon  City. 
Waytand,   Mrs.  J.   H.;   Reno. 
Weldan,  Mrs.  O.  M.;  Reno.— W. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  AND  PRINCE 
EDWARD    ISLAND, 

Bennett,  Ml»«  Evelyn  H.;  Hope- 
well Capfl. 

Boullor,  Mr.  Wilfred;  Tryon.- 

LanK,  Rev.  David,  M.  A.,  B.  D.; 
at.  John.  _    .    ,„ 

Lucaa.   Rev.   AquUa;   Sackyllle. 

Rosa,  Hev.  W.  A.,  M.  A.;  Moncton. 

RoBi.  Mth.  W.  a,;  Moncton. 


OifMoI  Lilt  of  DtlegaUM 


Collins.  Mrs.  U  A.;  Cubero. 
Colllnii,   Miss  Lauf^  W.:   Cubero. 
Costa,    Miss    Sadie;    Roswell. 
McCoy,  Mr.  W.  M^  Mountalnalr. 
Osle.  Mr.  W.  O.;  East  Laa  Vena. 
Price,  Ulaa  Luella  B.;  Albuquerque. 


Child.  Mrs.  Sarah  L;  Brookl^. 
Clark,  MUs  Ell«abeth  H.;  UtJca, 
Coe,    Bev.    Geo.    A.,    LU    D.:    New 

York  City, 
Duncan,  Dr.  W,  A.;  Syracuse. 

Baton.  H-  ■• " —  ■"— -  "■ 

Ooodmai 

City. 
Kelley,      U 

Bprlnga. 


Roas,  lu--.    ........ 

Bobb,  Iflai  Jennie  B.;  Korea.— 7. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 
Bliuiham,    Prof.    Geo.    W.;    Derry 
Fletch^' Rev.  Fran*  P.;  Chlchei- 
Hsndrlck.  Mrs.  Geo.  W,;  Nashua. 
Hubbard.   Mlsa   Martha  W.;   Man- 
Stone,  m'Isb  Flora  M.;  I*conla.— 6. 


Barnes,  Mrs.  J.  Wood  bridge:  New- 
Carpenter,  Mre.  N.  H.:  Rahway. 
Garrison,  Mr.  M.  T.  M^  Elmer. 
Gowan,    Rev.    Isaac    w.:    D.    D.; 


Oowan."  m™.'  laaao  W.:  Wee- 
hawken.  „  .  „  ■■ 

Hall.  Mr.  Geo.  Ej  Plalnfleld. 

Hall.  Mrs.  Geo.  E.;  PlalndBld. 

Irving.  MlB«  Anna  B.:  Westfleld. 

Irving,  Mr,  Walter  M.:  WestHeld. 

Klmber,  Mr.  W.  F.;  Newark. 

KImber,   Mra.   W.   F.;   Newar*. 

Koebler.   Mr.  Louis  H.:   Newark. 

Maschman.   Bev,   J.   F.:  Newark. 

Maachman.  Mrs.  J.  F.;  Newark. 

McFarland.  Ber.  3.  T.,  D.  D., 
Maplewood.  „     ,  . 

McFarland.  Mra.  J.  T.;  Maplewood. 

Meyer.  Mrs.  Henry  H.;  Maolcwood. 

Price.  Rev.  Samuel  D.;  Camden. 

Price,  Mr».  Samuel  D,;  Camden, 

Stevens,  Mr     ■-'— -  "-   -"■— ' 


^  York  City. 

City.' 
Stevens.  Mr.  Arthur  P.;  Now  Tort 

City. 
Thompeon.    Mr.    Wm.;    New   Tork 

City. 
Van  Dusen,  Htb.  H.  B.:  Southold. 
WUte,  Mr.  B.  A.;  Syiacuae.— 11. 


Clinton.  Bishop  Geo.  W.;  Charlotte. 
Collins.    Bev.   Lewla:    Asheville. 
Dixon.   Rev.   A.  G.;   High  Point. 
Thompson.  Mr.  Hugh;  Goldsboro. 
ThompBOn,   Mr.   J.   W.:   Ooldaboro. 

—7. 

NORTH    DAKOTA. 
Breaw.  Mr.  N.  E.;  Sheldon.  _ 
Gjelhaug.    Mlas    Wna    J.;    Valley 

City. 
Hansen,  Mlsa  Anna:  Cocsweu. 
Hansen.    Mias    Minnie;    Cogawtit. 
Heroli.  Mr,  G.  A.;  Limton. 
Pease,     Prof.     Samuel    J,;    Gfand 

Ryckman,  Mr.  D.  E.;  Dale. 
Snow,   Rev.   Walter   A.:   Fargo. 
Snow.  Mrs.  Ella  Morris;  Fargo.-! 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 
Lewla.  Mr.  M.  J.;  Central  Onslow. 
Maclnnla,      Mra.      John;     WaUice 
Rldee.  ,    , 

Patton,  Mr^  H.  A.:  Orfort. 

Smith,  Mr.  O.  R.;  Londwaderry,— ». 


..tv  Google 


Ogleial  Litt  of  DtUgatm 


OHIO. 
AUan.  HIsB  Beesle;  Cincinnati. 
Appenzellar,  MlH  Mary  E:.:  Dayton. 
Arrow  smith.  Ulea  Mart)ia:  Urbana. 
Baker.  MIbh  Florence  E,;  ClevalBnd. 
Barton,  Mr.  F.   M.;   Cleveland. 
Barton.   Mr».    F.    M.;    Cleveland. 
Belser,    Rev.    John    W.;    Cleveland. 
BlngKeU,   Ulsa   Frieda   L.;   Clncln- 


.latl. 
Boneysteele,   Mrs.   Catherine 


Bell- 


nea  M.i  NOTWOod. 

;  Cleveland. 

, .    . .'. ;    ES^nsport. 

,    Mrs.  J.  W.;    Evanaport. 


Staebler,     Re' 


Chrlatlan;     Cleve- 


Toblas,    Rev.    D.' 


TUBalnjc.  Hr.  Bphralm  H.;  Mlddie- 


Cole.  MlHs  £:dna  Earli 


BameavlllB. 


Curtlaa,  Mra.  Pbeba;  Columbus. 
Curtiss,   MlM  Mabel;   Lancaster. 
Dodda,  lire.  Oeorse:  Xenla. 
DoddB,  Mlaa  Jeeale  K.;  Xenla. 
Bldredge,  Ur.   J.  Willtam;   Cincin- 
nati. 
Budaly,    Ur.   WlUlain   A.;    Mlddle- 

Eudaly,  llta.  Wm.  .... 

Faris,  Mr.  U.  I..;  Lynchburg. 
FarlB.  MiSB  LlUle;   ClnclnnatL 
FauBflr,   Mr.   Bamuel:   Bucyrua. 
Fleck.  Mr,    W.    F.;  Antwerp. 
Floyd,  Dr.  J.  C.  M.;  SteubenvlUe. 
Floyd,  Mrs.  J,  C.  M.:  Steubenvllle. 
Fuhr,  Mr.  J.  C:  WllllamHburg, 
Fuhr.  M™.  J.  C;  Williamsburg. 
Ftilts,    UlSB    Lenora;    Waahlnxton 


Hartman,  Rev.  E.  D."  Wooater. 
Hauser,  Mr.  C;  Cleveland. 
Heastey,    MIbb    Lawrence;    Chllll- 

Helnlnier,  Mr.  8.  Ul  Toledo. 
Hopklna,    Ur.    Robert   U.;    Cincin- 
nati. 
Janes,  Ura.  W.  W.;   JelTeraonvllle. 
Jennings,  Mr.  H.  C;  Cincinnati. 
Koppea,  Mr.  H.  S.;  Chippewa  Laha. 
Koppea,     Urs.     H. '    S.;      Chippewa 

Lllley.   Hev.  8.  i 


OKLAHOMA. 

Carpenter,  Mr.   A.  R.;   Cherokee. 
'^IcholB   Ur.  C.  H.i  Oklahoma  City. 


RuBler.   Ur.    Goo.   J.:    Big   Valley. 
RuBler,  Mrs.  Geo.  J.:   B^  Valley. 
Shipley.  Mr.  S.  B.;  Payson. 
Simmons,  Mrs.  Mary  A.:  Oklahoma 

City  . 
Stark.  Mrs.  EL  U.;  Navlna. 
Street,   Dr.   O.   J.:   Louis. 
Street,  Mrs.  O.  I.;  Louis. 
Whorton,    Mr.    Arthur;    Oklahoma 

City. 
Whorton,   Mra.   Arthur;    Oklahoma 

City.— 1*. 


ijiiiey,  nev.  a.  vv.;  Sterling. 
Loomla,  Hr.  B.  J.i  Columbus. 
tiOomlB,   Miss   Almeda   B.:   Colum> 

Lyons,  HIsa  Maude:  Chllllcathe. 
Meacham,  Rev.  B.  J.:  Portsmouth. 
Meyer,   Miss  LJUIan:   Cincinnati. 
Mirier,    Mr,    A.    E.:   Hlllaboro. 
Miller,   Urs.  A.   E.:   Hlllabora. 
Uiller,  Mr.  F.  J,;  Ottawa. 
Miller,  Ura  F.  J.;  Ottawa. 
OHn,   Mr,  Job  S.:  Belleville. 
Ftau,    UIbs  Ellzat>eth:    Partamoutb. 
ScboOQOver,  Uz.  D.  T.;  Marietta. 


Foster,  Mrs.  Mary;  Toronto. 


Hamilton.  Mr.  WT;  Toronto. 


.   C.   L.. 


Hamilton',  Mrs.  w'.;  Toronto, 
Inglls,  Miss  J.  S.:  Toronto. 
Maclareii,  Justice  J.   J., 

LL.    D.;    Toronto. 
Maclaren,  Miss  U.  J.;  Toronto. 
Uoorehouse.  Ur.  W.  G.;  Samla. 
Hoorehouse.  Ura.  W.  O.:   Samla. 
Perry.  Mr.   Richard;   Toronto. 
Bobertson,  Rev.  J.  C.;  Toronto. 


cCooglf 


Official  Lilt  of  Delegatei 


Sweet,  Mr.  A.;  WInctieaCc 
Bweet.  Mrs.  A.:  Wlncheati 


Teirybanr,  Mr.  J,  DougUa,  Grlms 

VoBan,  Mlw  EmmB  S.;  Toronlo. 
Waugb,  MIbb  Mary  B.:  Toronto. 
Wtaita,  UUb  M.  H.;  ErlQ.— 3f. 

OREGON. 
AnderBOD,  Mr.  E.  R.:  Satem. 
Babbldge,      Rev.      Ciu-einoat      C. 


Ordenmn,  Mr.   E.   I..:   Portluid. 
Ordeman,   Mn.   Carolyn;   Portland. 
Paulson,  Mr.  Arthur  M.;  EuBcne. 
Phelps.    Rev.  N.   W.;    Cor\-BlIls. 
FMppB.  Rev.  Clias.   A.;   Portland. 
Phlppa,   Mra,   Chaa.   A,;   Portland. 
Rezroad,   Rev.  C.   A.;   Milton. 
BuaaelU  Mra.  H.   L.:   Gaston. 
Ruaaell.  Mrs.  J.   H.:  Asbland. 
Schnabenland,    Rev.    J.    C. ;    Port- 
land. 
Seaman,    Bev.    S.    W.,    D.    D.;    La 


■mlth.  Rev.  Howard  N.;  Fonland. 
Smith.  Mra.  Howard  N.;  Porlian'!. 
Bpringston,    Rev.     3.     D.,     PIl     D.: 


Dftvia,  Rev.  March  C:  Wolf  Creek. 
Davla.  Hra.  N.  A.j  Milton. 
Donaldson,  Mrs.  J.  M,;  Portland. 
Emrlch,   Mr.  J,   Albert;  Portland. 
Dunry,  Mr,  M.  R.;   Philomath. 
Fielder,    Miss   Julia;    Medford. 
PIsher,  Mra.  Ella  A.;  Eusene. 
Fiaher.  Miss  Gladys,   Eugene. 
Garrett,   MI  as  Grace;   Ashland. 
Gilliam,    MlsB  Grace;    Pilot  Hock. 
Guthrie,  Mr.  J.   V,;   Portland. 
Guthrie.  Mrs.  J.  V,;  Portland. 
Harper.   Mrs.   B.   F.;  Milton. 
Harper,   Mlsa   Edith;   Milton. 
Hayes,   Miss  Evelyn;  The  Dallea. 
Helman.    Mra.   S.    A.;    Ashland. 
Hobba,  Mrs.  A.  E.;  Eujrene. 
Holt,  Rev.  W.   B.,  D.  D.J  Portland. 
Johnson,   Mra.   Myrtle   Jean;   Ash- 
land. 
K-ltchln.   Mr.  A,  L.;  RoseburK. 
KItchln.  Mra.  A.  L..;  Roaebure. 
Knotta,   Rev.  I.  G.;   Albany. 
Lane.   Mr.    E,    Erie;    EuKene. 
Mardoff.   Mra.   Mae;  Medford. 
Martin,  Mr.  E^  R.;  Portl"    " 


Thompson.   Mias   Maude:   Creswell. 
Thoradson,    Mra.    Rosa.;   Corvallls. 
Thoradson.  Mlsa  Ulllan;  Corvallls. 
Twldwell,    MIbb   Florence;   Eugene. 
Vernon,    Rev.   J.   P.;   Milton. 
Vernon.  Mrs.   J.   F.;   Milton. 
Van   FoBsen.   Rev.    J.    H.;   Ashland. 
Van  Fossen,   Mrs.  J.   H.:   Ashland. 
Warrington,      Rev.     B.     W.;     Pilot 

Watts,  Hr.  J.  O.:  Scappoose. 

Watts,   Mra.   J.  O,;   Scappooae. 

WellB.  Mr.  Jesse  O.;   Eugene. 

Wetls,  Mra.  Jesse  O.t  Eugene. 
,  Wllkins,  Mrs.  J.  W,;  Portland. 
^NWIUIams,  Rev.  A.  M.r  McMlnnvllle. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ake,    ReV.    J.    Howard;    Berwict 
Albert.     Hev.     Charles    3.,    D,    D.; 

PhlladBlplWfl. 
Baldwin,   Silra.  Ji-   J-:  Philadelphia. 
Bleseker,  Mr.  O,  H,:  Bald  Mount, 
Bleaeker.  Mra.  (KH.;  Bald  Mount. 
Bieaeker,   Mr.  G.  flt;  Clatkfl  Buiii- 


mlt. 
Bieaeker,     Mra, 


Blanchard.  Mlas  Harriet   ] 
Bossier,  Rev.  E.  A.  a.:  HtPelton. 


A.  G.;  Steeltoti. 


I   L.   A. 

Carapbefii    T.   E.,   Ph.   D. 

Icsburg. 
Clark.  MiL_  _ 
Coover,   Prof. 


Mecha'n- 

[iss  Romaine  P.;  PlttsburB- 
Prof.    M-  fjflttvuhii ».=■•*• 


Offleiai  Lwt  of  Velegaia 


Phliadei- 


Cramp,   Ur.    Joseph    C; 

ptllO. 

Cramp,   Mra.   Joseph  C;   Philadel- 
phia. 
Deppen,     Wis    Oertrude    J.;     Mt. 

Dickie,  Mr.  S.   A.;   Pittsburg. 
Dickie,   Mrs,  S.  A.;   PltteburK. 
DoddH,   MlBB  A^ee:   Franklin. 
Drunalath,  Mr.  Irwin  A.;  LlDsburtc. 
Drunelacb,    Mrs.    Irwin    A,;    Llns- 

Eberly,  MUs  Mattle  F.;  Mechanlcs- 

Fmereon,  Rev.  Oscar  B.;  Bolwar. 
Ent,  Mrl.   Mary  E.;   BloomsburE. 
Farla,  Rev.  Jotin   T.;   FtitladelpTila. 
FerguBwin,  Hev,  B.  Morrla;  awarth- 

PranlE,   Rev.   Chalmers  E.,   A.   M. ; 

Charierol. 
Gallaher.  Mian  Ada  R.:  EbenaburK. 
Gamble,   Mrs.  W.  H.:  Altoona. 
GIKord,     MIsB    Ida     Fraaces;    East 

Lonsdowne. 
Gllmour,    Mr.  Chas.   E.:   Betlefonte, 
Gllmour,  Mrs.  Chas.  E.;  Bellefonte. 
Gonaer,  Rev.  Albert;  Mt.  CarroeL 
Gonser,   Mlsa   Ethel;   Mt.   Carmel, 
Greenwalt.   Mr.   Abner   B.;   Kemp- 

Greenwalt,  Mrs.  Abner  B.;   Kemp' 


,   R.;   Pittsburg. 


Hartzell,   Mr.   J.  A.; 
Hartzell,   Mrs.   J.   A.;   jienjamiTi. 
Hayes.  Mr.  CBlvln  M.;  Hartleton. 
Hayea,  Hev,  J.   B. ;  Everson. 
Henry,     Rev.     Alesaoder,     D.     D. 
Philadelphia. 


Mahafrey,    Mrs.    W.    T.;    Cherry 

McKerthan,  UIbb  Eleanor:  Altoona. 
McKerlban,  Miaa  Faith:  Altoona. 
McLaughlin,   Miss  Luella  S.;   New 

German  town. 
Mader,  Mias  Caroline:  I^banon. 
Mader,   MlsH  Mame;   Lebanon. 
Mehard,   MIsa  M.   Emroa;  Erie. 
Miller,    Rev.    Rufua    W.;    PittaburB. 
Morgan,     Ml  as    Katharine;     Fera- 

Neamand.  Mr.  Harry;  Perkaale. 
NeaoiBiid,  Mrs,   Harry'   Perfcaaie. 


NoetllnB,    Prof.    William,    Ph.    D.; 

BellnsErove. 

SI „.... 

NutUl!,   Mr.   L.   W.;    PhlllpeburK. 
Oliver,  Rev.  Chas.  A.:  York. 
Oliver,   Mrs.   Chaa.    A.:   Torlt. 
Oaborn,   Mrs.   Frank  R, ;  Avalon. 
Owens,   Prof.   William   Q.;    Lewis- 

Fbrka.'Mr.  O.  W.;  Steelton. 
Patterson,   Miss   Uellsaa:   Waynea- 

Penti,    Miss   Florence;    Dubois. 
Flm.  Mrs.  Ella:  Cabot. 
Preston.  Miss  Mary,  M,  D.;  Phila- 
delphia. 


Reese,   Rev.   J.  ' 


:  Gibaonton. 
.   M.;   Nantv  Glo. 
cvDvao,    nvv.    J.   G.l    Pittsburg. 
Rew,  MlEB  Etta  E.;   Franklin, 
Satterfleld.    Mra.    S.    R;    BelletonI 
Schock,   Mr.   J.   F.:   Huntingdon. 
Bmlley,  Hev,  W.  B.,  D.  D.;   Pitt 

Emlley,  Mrs.  W.  B.;  Pittsburg. 
Steans,  _>IrB._^Baljih:    Lewlaburg. 


HCeele,    Mr.    Chart 


land. 


tnh: 


Northumber- 


Hostecter,  Mr.  O.  !<.;  Brvrson. 
Howard,   Mr.   FUIlp   E.;   PhUadel- 

Humrlck,  Mr.  CharlA  F.;  Ctrlisle. 
Humrtck,  Mrs.  Charlea  T.;  darllslA. 
Jack.  M(bs  Mallle  F.;  Noir  Castle. 

Jetfers.  Mrs.  Chrrlo  Bl    " ' 

jDhnsoD.  Miss  Besvy  t 


r.bv  Google 


Ojfleial  LUt  of  DtUpatet 


Toder,  Mr.   Jtaeph   D.;   glhrerfla  8. 


Capel,  Rev.  Etor  T.j  MtmWwil. 
Rexford.  Prln.  S.  I.:  Montreal.— S- 

RHODE    ISLAND. 
Burdick,   Rev.   Clayton   A.;   Wort- 

Barp?u  Mr.  Jaroes  K.:  "^V^- 
Ralph.  M™.  JamM  K. ;  Hope. 

Sherman,  MIbb  Etta  M.:  Newport. 
—4. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 
Grepn.  Rev.  J.  B.;  Oreeiiwood 
Htllhoiiae,  Mlm  Twoetle;  QrewnrJUe. 
fillBh,  MIB8  Kittle;  Seneca; 
Steele.  Mr.  J.  P^  i*"<»^r„rt.„ 
Vanillveiv    Mlw    Grace;     Spartao- 

80UTH    DAKOTA. 
Fox.    Rev.    Frank.    D.    D.;    SIohi 

Grebel,  Mr.  A.  I.;  Parker. 
Orebel.  Mro,   A.   L.;   Parher. 
JftQuaye,    MIbs    Esther;    SprlnRfleM. 
Jaquaya.    MIm    Margaret;    BprlQK- 

Lea'oli.  Rev.  F.  P,;  Slonx  Fall"_;^ 
Monfore.   Mr.   Jessa;  Sprlngfleld 
Monfore,  Mrs.  Jesse;  Sprlnafleld. 
Nell.   Dr,    W.    U:   Deadwood 
HoBenberry.  Rev.  O.W.;  Huron. 
Rowen.  Mr.   A.  A.;    Parker, 
fihank.   Mies  Carrie;    Slsaeton. 
ThoinpBon.   Mr.   Frank;   gfies'^^' 
ToraesoB,    Mra.    T.    I~;    Bereatord. 
—14. 

TENNESSEE. 
Bulla.   Rev.  Chaa.  D.:  t}*^,^}^- 


Mason.  Mr.  Alfred  u^  "';'"'"V^™ 
Mason,   Mr.   AKrod  D..   Jr.;   Mem- 

McKlnney.  Mr.  J.  W.;  Mempht*. 
Pepper,   Mr.   J,   R.;  MerophU. 

Pepper.  Mrs.  J.  B.:  Memphis.  

Roramond,    Mlas    Frances;    MMO- 
Bmtth.'  Mr.  D.  Mj;  NashvllVe. 


Baylor.  Mr.  J.  N.:  Torfcnm. 
Baylor,  Mra.  J.  N.;  Yoakum. 
Baylor.    Ulaa   MadBllM  l-i   IWW 

BUck.  Mr.  C.  C;  B»i«ow. 
Breeding,   Mlsa  Alice  R.;  Bm  Xa- 
Brown,  Rev.  K.   F.;   Comanche. 
Brown.    Mra.   R.   F.;    CoraaniAe. 
Buckner,  Mra.  P.  A.;   AWleno. 
Collins,  Mr.  D.  S.:  Dallaa. 
ColUna,  Mrs.  D.  8.;   DalUa. 
Crow.  Mr.  Walter  A.;  Waxahaoue. 
Crow,     Mrs.     Walter    A.;     Waxa- 

hacMe.  ^ 

I>e  Prato,  MIbh  Ethel:   Teiartana. 
Dixon,  Mr.  J.  B.;  MlsHlon. 
DJion,  Mn.  J.  B.:  Mission. 
Dortch,  MlBS  L.  May;  Abilene. 
Downing,   Rev.  W.   L.;   Barslow. 
DuBBan.     Mr.     Campbell    Jaduon; 

Yen-- 


Fie"id';"MlBs'c'lara;"Fort  Worth. 
Field.   Mlaa  JosepblDe  Omee;  Port 

Goblke,  Mra.  W.  P.;  San  Antonfo. 
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